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By  F.  W;  Clarke. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  crust  of  the  earth,  with  its  Uquid  and  gaseous  envelopes,  the 
ocean  and  the  atmosphere,  about  eighty  chemical  elements  are  now 
recognized.  These  elements,  the  primary  units  of  chemical  analysis, 
are  widely  different  as  regards  frequency;  some  are  extremely  rare, 
others  are  exceedingly  abimdant.  A  few  occur  in  nature  imcombined ; 
but  most  of  them  are  found  only  in  combination.  The  compounds 
thus  generated,  the  secondary  units  of  geochemistry,  are  known 
as  mineral  species;  and  of  these,  excluding  substances  of  organic 
origin,  only  about  a  thousand  have  yet  been  identified.  By  artificial 
means  innumerable  compounds  can  be  formed;  but  in  the  chemistry 
of  the  earth's  crust  the  range  of  possibility  seems  to  be  extremely 
limited.  From  time  to  time  new  elements  and  new  mineral  species 
are  discovered;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  of  them  which  have 
any  large  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  are  already  known. 
The  rarest  substances,  however,  whether  elementary  or  compound, 
supply  data  for  the  solution  of  chemical  problems;  they  can  not, 
therefore,  be  ignored  or  set  to  one  side  as  having  no  significance.  In 
scientific  investigation  all  evidence  is  of  value. 

By  the  aggregation  of  mineral  species  into  large  masses  it)cks  are 
produced;  and  these  are  the  fundamental  units  of  geology.  Some 
rocks,  such  as  quartzite  or  limestone,  consist  of  one  mineral  only,  more 
or  less  impure;  but  most  rocks  are  mixtures  of  species,  in  which, 
either  by  the  microscope  or  by  the  naked  eye,  the  individual  compo- 
nents can  be  clearly  distinguished.  Being  mixtures,  rocks  are  widely 
variable  in  composition;  and  yet  certain  types  are  of  common  occur- 
rence, while  others  are  small  in  quantity  and  rare.  The  commonest 
rock-forming  minerals  are  naturally  the  more  stable  compounds  of 
the  most  abimdant  elements;  and  the  rocks  themselves  represent  the 
outcome  of  relatively  simple  rather  than  of  complex  reactions.  Sim 
plidty  of  constitution  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  rule.    An  eruptive 

1  Th«  flut  edition  of  this  volume  was  pabUshed  In  1008  as  Bulletin  830  of  the  United  States  Oeolosioal 
Bamj.  The  wodc  bai  b«n  lerlsed  and  enlarged  for  the  present  edition. 
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rock,  for  example,  may.  l>^;  Qomposed  mainly  of  eight  chemical  ele- 
ments, namely,  oxygfijl^^con,  aluminum,  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sodium,  and  potassiimh*'  These  elements  are  capable  of  combining  so 
as  to  form  someh;^x^eds  of  mineral  species;  and  yet  only  a  few  of  the 
latter  appear.'iK^tHe  rock  mass.  The  less  stable  species  rarely  occur; 
the  more  fitabie' always  predominate.  The  reactions  which  took  place 
during/tjiie'*' formation  of  the  rock  were  strivings  toward  chemical 
equiUtkmim,  and  a  maximum  of  stabiUty  under  the  existing  condi- 
tion^ was  the  necessary  result.  The  rarer  rocks,  Uke  many  of  the 
•  •'..'•  jlBtrer  minerals,  are  the  products  of  exceptional  conditions;  but  the 
•:^  •  tendency  toward  stable  equilibrium  is  always  the  same.  Each  rock 
may  be  regarded,  for  present  purposes,  as  a  chemical  system,  in 
which,  by  various  agencies,  chemical  changes  can  be  brought  about. 
Every  such  change  implies  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  with  the 
ultimate  formation  of  a  new  system,  which,  under  the  new  conditions, 
is  itself  stable  in  turn.  The  study  of  these  changes  is  the  province 
of  geochemistry.  To  determine  what  changes  are  possible,  how  and 
when  they  occur,  to  observe  the  phenomena  which  attend  them,  and 
to  note  their  final  results  are  the  functions  of  the  geochemist.  Analy- 
sis and  synthesis  are  his  two  chief  instruments  of  research,  but  they 
become  effective  only  when  guided  by  a  broad  knowledge  of  chemical 
principles,  which  correlate  the  data  obtained  and  extract  from  the 
evidence  its  full  meaning.  From  a  geological  point  of  view  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  is  the  main  object  of  study;  and  the  reactions  which 
take  place  in  it  may  be  conveniently  classified  under  three  heads — 
first,  reactions  between  the  essential  constituents  of  the  crust  itself; 
second,  reactions  due  to  its  aqueous  envelope;  and  third,  reactions 
produced  by  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere.  That  the  three  classes 
of  reactions  shade  into  one  another,  that  they  are  not  sharply  defined, 
must  be  admitted;  but  the  distinction  between  them  is  valid  enough 
to  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  the 
data.  Under  the  first  heading  the  reactions  which  occur  in  volcanic 
magmas  and  during  their  contact  with  rock  masses  are  studied; 
under  the  second  we  find  the  changes  due  to  percolating  waters  and 
the  chemistry  of  natural  waters  in  general;  the  essentially  surficial 
action  of  the  atmosphere  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  third. 

Furthermore,  for  convenience  of  study,  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  three  shells  or  layers,  which  inter- 
penetrate one  another  to  some  extent,  but  which  are,  nevertheless, 
definite  enough  to  consider  separately.  First  and  innermost  there 
is  a  shell  of  crystalline  or  plutonic  rocks,  of  unknown  thickness, 
which  forms  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  material  of  which 
the  crust  was  composed.  Next,  overlying  this  layer,  is  a  shell  of 
sedimentary  and  f ragmental  rocks ;  and  above  this  is  the  third  layer 
of  soils,  clays,  gravels,  and  the  like  unconsolidated  material.    The 
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aecond  and  third  shells  are  relatively  thin,  and  consist  of  material 
derived  chiefly  from  the  first,  in  great  part  through  the  transforming 
agency  of  waters  and  of  the  atmosphere,  although  organic  life  has 
had  some  sUkre  in  bringing  about  certain  of  the  changes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  substances  which  the  two  derived  layers  have  received 
from  the  original  plutonic  mass  they  contain  carbon  and  oxygen  taken 
up  from  the  atmosphere,  and  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  water 
which  has  become  fixed  in  the  clays  and  shales.  Along  with  this  gain 
of  material,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  salts  leached  out  into  the  ocean, 
but  the  factor  of  increase  is  the  larger.  When  igneous  rocks  are 
transformed  into  sedimentary  rocks,  tiiiere  is  an  average  net  gain  of 
weight  of  8  or  9  per  cent,  as  roughly  estimated  from  the  composition 
of  the  various  kinds  of  rock  under  consideration.  To  some  extent, 
then,  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere  are  being  slowly  absorbed  by  and 
fixed  in  the  soUd  crust  of  the  earth;  although  under  certain  condi- 
tions this  tendency  is  reversed,  with  liberation  of  water  and  of  gases. 
A  perfect  balance  of  this  sort,  however,  can  not  be  assumed;  and  how 
far  the  main  absorptive  process  may  go,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
conjecture.  The  data  available  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  are 
too  imcertain. 

Upon  the  subject  of  geochemistry  a  vast  literature  exists,  but  it  is 
widely  scattered  and  portions  of  it  are  difiicult  of  access.  The 
general  treatises,  Uke  the  classical  works  of  Bischof  and  of  Roth, 
are  not  recent  and  great  masses  of  modem  data  are  as  yet  uncor- 
related.  The  American  material  alone  is  singularly  rich,  but  most 
of  it  has  been  accumulated  since  Koth's  treatise  was  published.  The 
science  of  chemistry,  moreover,  has  undergone  great  changes  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  many  subjects  now  appear  under  new 
and  generally  unfamiliar  aspects.  The  methods  and  principles  of 
physical  chemistry  are  being  more  and  more  applied  to  the  solution 
of  geochemical  problems,^  as  is  shown  by  the  well-known  researches 
of  Van't  Hoff  upon  the  Stassfurt  salts  and  the  magmatic  studies  of 
Vogt,  Doelter,  and  others.  The  great  work  in  progress  at  the  geo- 
physical laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  is  another  illustration 
of  the  change  now  taking  place  in  geochemical  investigation.  To 
bring  some  of  the  data  together,  to  formulate  a  few  of  the  problems, 
and  to  present  certain  general  conclusions  in  their  modem  form  are 
the  purposes  of  this  memoir.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  monograph 
upon  geochemistry,  but  rather  a  critical  summary  of  what  is  now 
known  and  a  guide  to  the  more  important  literature  of  the  subject. 
If  it  does  no  more  than  to  make  existing  data  available  to  the  reader, 
its  preparation  will  be  justified. 

>  The  reoent  Principles  of  chemical  geology,  by  J.  V.  Elsden  (London,  1910),  is  an  excellent  though  brief 
on  this  tq>ect  of  geochemistry.    It  ooyers,  however,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  field. 


CHAPTER  1. 
THE  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 

NATURE    OF   THE   ELEMENTS. 

Although  many  thousands  of  compounds  are  known  to  chemists, 
and  an  aknost  infinite  number  are  possible,  they  reduce  on  analysis 
to  a  small  group  of  substances  which  are  called  elements.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  geologist  to  speculate  on  the  ultimate  nature  of 
these  bodies;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  recognize  the  fact  that  all  the 
compounds  found  in  the  earth  are  formed  by  then-  union  with  one 
another  and  that  they  are  not  to  any  considerable  extent  reducible 
to  simpler  forms  of  matter  by  any  means  now  within  our  control. 
To  the  geochemist,  generally  speaking,  they  are  the  final  results  of 
analysis,  beyond  which  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  go.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  without  qualification.  It  is  probable, 
as  shown  by  the  writer  many  years  ago,^  that  the  elements  were 
originally  developed  by  a  process  of  evolution  frpm  much  simpler 
forms  of  matter,  as  is  indicated  by  the  progressive  chemical  com- 
plexity observed  in  passing  from  the  nebul»  through  the  hotter 
stars  to  the  cold  planets.  Changes  in  the  opposite  direction  have 
been  discovered  through  recent  investigations  upon  radioactivity,* 
by  which  an  actual  breaking  down  of  some  elements  is  proved. 
Uranium  undergoes  a  slow  metamorphosis  to  radium,  and  radium 
in  turn  passes  through  a  series  of  changes  which  ends  in  the  produc- 
tion of  heUum.  Thorium  also  exhibits  a  similar  instability,  but 
thorium,  radium,  and  uranium  are  elements  of  high  atomic  weight 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  of  maximum  complexity.  It  is 
conceivable  that  all  the  elements  may  be  similarly  imstable,  but  in 
so  slight  a  degree  that  their  transmutations  have  not  yet  been 
detected.  Speculations  of  this  order,  however,  can  be  left  out  of 
consideration  now.  For  present  purposes  the  recognized  elements 
are  our  fundamental  chemical  units,  and  the  questions  of  their 
origin  and  transmutabiUty  may  be  neglected. 

At  present  the  elements  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  table  are 
known,  all  doubtful  substances  being  omitted.  The  radioactive  ele- 
ments, polonium,  actinium,  radiothorium,  ionium,  etc.,  are  also  dis- 

1  F.  W.  Clarke,  Pop.  Scl.  Monthly,  January,  1873.    See  also  tbe  later  well-known  speculations  of  J. 
Norman  Loekyer. 
*  This  subject  will  be  discussed  at  length  later. 
12 
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r^arded  for  the  reasons  that  they  are  imperfectly  known  and  geo- 
logically unimportant.  The  recently  discovered  celtium,  and  niton, 
the  emanation  of  radium,  are  too  httle  known  to  be  included  here. 

The  chemical  elements. 


Aluminum. 
Antimony. . 

Aigon 

Anenic 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium... 

CflBsium 

Calcium.... 

Carbon 

Cerium 

CSilOTine 

Chromium.. 

Cobalt 

Columbium. 

Copper , 

Dysproeium 

Erbiimi 

£uroi>ium.. 

Fluorine 

Gadolinium. 
Gallium.... 
Gennanium 
Glucinum.. 

Gold 

Heliimi 

Hydrogen... 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium..... 

Iron 

Krypton 

Lanthanum. 

Lead 

Lithium 

Luteciimi... 
Magnesium. 
Manganese.. 
Merciiry 


Symbol. 

Atomic 
weight. 

Al 

27.1 

Sb 

120.2 

A 

39.88 

As 

74.96 

Ba 

137. 37 

Bi 

208.0 

B 

ILO 

Br 

79.92 

Cd 

112. 40 

Cs 

132.  81 

Ca 

40.09 

C 

12.00 

Ce 

140.25 

CI 

35.46 

Cr 

52.0 

Co 

58.97 

Cb 

93.5 

Cu 

63.57 

Dy 

162.5 

£r 

167.4 

£u 

152.0 

F 

19.0 

Gd 

157.3 

Ga 

69.9 

Ge 

72.5 

Gl 

9.1 

Au 

197.2 

He 

3.99 

H 

LOOS 

In 

114.8 

I 

126.  92 

Ir 

193.1 

Fe 

55.85 

Kr 

82.9 

La 

139.0 

Pb 

207. 10 

Li 

6.94 

Lu 

174.0 

Mg 

24.32 

Mn 

54.93 

Hg 

200.6 

Molybdenum 

Neoidymium 

Neon 

Nickel J 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Praseodymium 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thoriimi 

Thulium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Xenon 

Ytterbium 

(Neoy  tterbium) . . 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Symbol. 

Atomic 
weight. 

Mo 

96.0 

Nd 

144.3 

Ne 

20.0 

Ni 

58.68 

N 

14.01 

Os 

190.9 

0 

16.00 

Pd 

106.7 

P 

3L04 

Pt 

195.2 

K 

39.10 

.    Pr 

140.6 

Ra 

226.4 

Rh 

102.9 

Rb 

85.45 

Ru 

10L7 

Sa 

150.4 

Sc 

44.1 

Se 

79.2 

Si 

28.3 

Ag 

107.88 

nI 

23.00 

Sr 

87.63 

S 

32.07 

Ta 

18L5 

Te 

127.5 

Tb 

159.2 

Tl 

204.0 

Th 

232.4 

Tm 

168.5 

Sn 

119.0 

Ti 

48.1 

W 

184.0 

U 

238.5 

V 

5L06 

Xe 

130.2 

Yb 

172.0 

Yt 

89.0 

Zn 

65.37 

Zr 

90.6 

DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   EliEMENTS.* 

The  elements  diflfer  widely  in  their  abundance  and  in  their  mode  of 
distribution  in  nature.  Under  the  latter  heading  the  more  important 
data  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Aluminum. — The  most  abundant  of  all  the  metals.  An  essential 
constituent  of  all  important  rooks  except  the  sandstones  and  lime- 
stones, and  even  in  these  its  compounds  are  common  impurities. 

1  For  an  early  tabla  ahowlng  distribution,  aee  £lle  de  Beaumont,  Bull .  Boo.  gtel.  Fnaoe,  7A.  ^t ., \cA..  \, 
1846-17,  p.  1338. 
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Being  easily  oxidized,  it  nowhere  occurs  native.  Found  chiefly  in 
silicates,  such  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  clays,  etc.;  but  also  as  the 
oxide,  corundum;  the  hydroxide,  bauxite;  as  fluoride  in  cryolite;  and 
in  various  phosphates  and  sulphates.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fluorides,  only  oxidized  compoimds  of  aluminum  are  known  to  exist 
in  nature. 

ATUimony. — Common,  but  neither  abundant  nor  widely  diffused. 
Found  native,  more  frequently  as  the  sulphide,  stibnite,  also  in  vari- 
ous antimonides  and  sulphantimonides  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  as 
oxide  of  secondary  origin.  The  minerals  of  antimony  are  generally 
found  in  metalliferous  veins,  but  the  amorphous  sulphide  has  been 
observed  as  a  deposit  upon  sinter  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 

Argon. — ^An  inert  gas  that  forms  nearly  1  per  cent  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  also  found  in  some  mineral  springs.  No  compounds  of 
argon  are  known. 

Arsenic, — ^Found  native,  in  two  sulphides,  in  various  arsenides  and 
sulpharsenides  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  oxide,  and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  arsenates.  Arsenopyrite  is  the  commonest  arsenical  min- 
eral. Arsenic  is  very  widely  diffused  and  traces  of  it  exist  normally 
even  in  organic  matter.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  ingredient  in  min- 
eral, especially  thermal,  springs.  In  its  chemical  relations  it  is 
regarded  as  nonmetallic  and  closely  allied  to  phosphorus. 
i  Barium. — ^Widely  distributed  in  small  quantities  throughout  the 
igneous  rocks,  probably  as  a  minor  constituent  of  the  feldspars  and 
micas,  although  other  siUcates  containing  barium  are  known.  Com- 
monly found  concentrated  as  the  sulphate,  barite,  or  as  the  carbonate, 
witherite.    This  element  occurs  only  in  oxidized  compounds.^ 

Bismuth,. — Resembles  antimony  in  its  modes  of  occurrence,  but  is 
less  common.  Native  bismuth  and  the  sulphide,  bismuthinite,  are  its 
chief  ores.  Two  silicates  of  bismuth,  several  sulphobi^muthides,  and 
the  telluride,  oxide,  carbonate,  vanadate,  and  arsenate  exist  as  rela- 
tively rare  mineral  species. 

'  Boron. — An  essential  constituent  of  several  silicates,  notably  of 
tourmaline  and  datolite.  Its  compounds  are  obtained  commercially 
from  borates,  such  as  borax,  ulexite,  and  colemanite,  or  from  native 
orthoboric  acid,  sassoUte,  which  is  found  in  the  waters  of  certain 
volcanic  springs.  Some  alkaline  lakes  or  lagoons,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Tibet,  yield  borax  in  large  quantities. 

bromine. — Found  in  natural  waters  in  the  form  of  bromides.  Sea 
water  contains  it  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  much  bromine  has 
been  extracted  from  the  brine  wells  of  West  Virginia  and  Michigan. 
The  bromide  and  chlorobromide  of  silver  are  well-known  ores. 

Cadmium. — A  relatively  rare  metal  found  in  association  with  zinc, 
which  it  resembles.     Occurs  generally  as  the  sulphide,  greenockite. 

1  On  barium  In  soils,  see  G.  H.  Failyer,  Bull.  Bur.  Soils  No.  72,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  19ia 
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CsMium. — ^A  rare  metal  of  the  alkaline  group,  allied  to  potassium. 
Often  found  in  lepidolite,  and  in  the  waters  of  some  mineral  springs. 
The  very  rare  mineral  pollucite  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and  csesium. 

Ocidum, — One  of  the  most  abimdant  metals,  but  never  found  in 
nature  uncombined.  An.  essential  constituent  of  many  rock-forming 
minerals,  especially  of  anorthite,  garnet,  epidote,  the  amphiboles, 
the  pyroxenes,  and  scapohte.  Limestone  is  the  carbonate,  fluorspar 
is  the  fluoride,  and  gypsum  is  the  sulphate  of  calcium.  Apatite  is 
the  fluophosphate  or  chlorophosphate  of  this  metal.  Many  other 
mineral  species  also  contain  calcium,  and  it  is  found  in  nearly  all 
natural  waters  and  in  connection  with  organized  life,  as  in  bones 
and  shells.    Calcium  sulphide  has  once  been  identified  in  a  meteorite. 

Carhim. — ^The  characteristic  element  of  organic  matter.  In  the 
mineral  kingdom  carbon  is  found  crystaUized  as  graphite  and  dia- 
mond and  also  amorphous  in  coal.  Carbon  dioxide  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  atmospheric  air.  Natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  bitumen 
are  essentially  hydrocarbons.  Carbonic  acid  and  carbonates  exist 
in  most  natural  waters,  and  great  rock  masses  are  composed  of  carbon- 
ates of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A  few  siUcates  contain  car- 
bon, but  of  these,  cancrinite  is  the  only  species  having  petrographic 
importance. 

Ceriura. — One  of  the  group  of  elements  known  as  the  metals  of  the 
rare  earths.  These  substances  are  generally  found  in  granites  or 
elseoUte  syenites,  or  in  gravels  derived  therefrom.  Cerium  exists 
in  a  considerable  number  of  mineral  species,  but  the  phosphate, 
monazite,  and  the  silicates,  cerite  and  aUanite,  are  all  that  need  be 
mentioned  here. 

Chlorine, — ^The  most  abundant  element  of  the  halogen  group. 
Conmionly  foimd  as  sodium  chloride,  as  in  sea  water  and  rock  salt. 
Also  in  certain  rock-fo^ning  minerals,  such  as  sodaUte  and  the 
scapolites,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  minerals  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. Silver  chloride,  for  example,  is  a  well-known  ore,  and 
camallite  is  valuable  for  the  potassium  which  it  contains. 

Ckrornium. — ^Very  widely  diffused,  generally  in  the  form  of  chro- 
mite,  and  most  commonly  in  magnesian  rocks.  A  few  chromates  and 
several  siUcates  containing  chromium  are  also  known,  but  as  rela- 
tively rare  minerals. 

CohdU. — ^Less  abundant  than  nickel,  with  which  it  is  generally 
associated.  Usually  found  as  sulphide  or  arsenide,  or  in  oxidized 
salts  derived  from  those  compounds. 

Colurnbium} — ^A  rare  acid-forming  element  resembling  and  associ- 
ated with  tantalum.  Both  form  salts  with  iron,  manganese,  calcium, 
uranium,  and  the  rare-earth  metals,  the  minerals  columbite,  tantaUte, 
and  samarskite  being  typical  examples.  All  these  minerals  are 
most  abundant  in  pegmatite  veins. 

>  AJto  kDown  MM  '^Dkfblnm, "   The  name  oohunbiom  has  nearly  40  years*  piloTVty . 
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Copper. — ^tfinute  traces  of  this  metal  are  often  detected  in  igneous 
rocks,  although  they  are  rarely  determined  quantitatively.  Also 
present  in  sea  water  in  very  small  amounts.  Its  chief  ores  are 
native  copper,  several  sulphides,  two  oxidea,  and  two  carbonates. 
The  arsenides,  arsenates,  antimonides,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and 
silicates  also  exist  in  nature,  but  are  less  important.  In  chalco- 
pyrite  and  bomite,  copper  is  associated  with  iron. 

Dysprosium. — ^A  little-known  metal  of  the  rare  earths. 

Erbium, — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals  of  the  yttrium  group.  See 
"Yttrium.'' 

Europium. — ^Another  metal  of  the  rare  earths,  of  slight  importance. 

Fluorine. — ^The  most  characteristic  minerals  of  fluorine  are  cal-*- 
cium  fluoride  (fluor  spar)  and  cryolite,  a.  fluoride  of  aluminum 
and  sodium.  Apatite  is  a  phosphate  containing  fluorine,  and  the 
element  is  also  found  in  a  goodly  number  of  siUcates,  such  as  topaz, 
tourmaline,  the  micas,  etc.  Fluorine,  therefore,  is  commonly  present 
in  igneous  rocks,  although  in  small  quantities. 

Gadolinium. — One  of  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths.  See  "Cerium" 
and  "Yttrium." 

OaUium. — ^A  very  rare  metal  whose  salts  resemble  those  of  alu- 
minum. Found  in  traces  in  many  zinc  blendes.  Always  present 
in  spectroscopic  traces  in  bauxite  and  in  nearly  all  aluminous 
minerals. 

Oermanium. — ^A  very  rare  metal  allied  to  tin.  The  mineral  argy- 
rodite  is  a  sulphide  of  germanium  and  silver. 

Glucinum. — A  relatively  rare  metal,  first  discovered  in  beryl,  from 
which  the  alternative  name  beryllium  is  derived.  Found  also  in  the 
aluminate,  chrysoberyl;  in  several  rare  silicates  and  phosphates; 
and  in  a  borate,  hambergite.  As  a  rule  the  minerals  of  glucinum 
occur  in  granitic  rocks. 

Gold. — Found  in  nature  as  the  free  metal  and  in  tellurides.  Very 
widely  distributed  and  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  but 
almost  invariably  associated  with  quartz  or  pyrite.  Oold  has  been 
observed  in  process  of  deposition,  probably  from  solution  in  alkaline 
sulphides,  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  It  is  also  present,  in 
very  small  traces,  in  sea  water. 

Helium. — An  inert  gas  obtained  from  uraninite.  The  largest 
quantities  are  derived  from  the  highly  crystalline  uraninite  found 
in  pegmatite.  The  massive  mineral  from  metalliferous  veins  con- 
tains Uttle  or  no  heUum.  Traces  of  helium  also  exist  in  the  at- 
mosphere, in  spring  waters,  and  in  some  samples  of  natural  gas. 

Holmium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals.    Little  known. 

Hydrogen. — ^This  element  forms  about  one-ninth  part  by  weight 
of  water,  and  therefore  it  occurs  almost  everywhere  in  nature.  In 
a  majority  of  all  mineral  species,  and  therefore  in  practically  all 
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locksy  it  ifi  found,  either  as  occluded  moisture,  as  water  of  crystal- 
lization, or  combined  as  hydroxyl.  All  organic  matter  contains 
hydrogen,  and  hence  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  such  derived 
substances  as  natural  gas,  petroleum,  asphaltum,  and  coal.  The 
free  gas  has  been  detected  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  very  minute 
quantities. 

Indium. — ^A  rare  metal,  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  certain 
zinc  blendes.  Spectroscopic  traces  of  it  can  be  detected  in  many 
minerals,  especially  in  iron  ores. 

Iodine. — ^The  les^  abundant  element  of  the  halogen  group.  Found 
in  sea  water,  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  in  a  few  rare  minerals, 
especially  the  iodides  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  Calciimi  iodate, 
lautarite,  exists  in  the  Chilean  nitrate  beds. 

Iridium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  "Platimmi." 

Iron. — Next  to  aluminiun,  the  most  abundant  metal,  although 
native  iron  is  rare.  Foimd  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  practically 
all  rocks,  especially  in  those  which  contain  amphiboles,  pyroxenes, 
micas,  or  oUvine.  Magnetite  and  hematite  are  oxides  of  iron,  limon- 
ite  is  a  hydroxide,  pyrite  and  marcasite  are  sulphides,  siderite  is 
the  carbonate,  and  there  are  also  many  silicates,  phosphates,  arse- 
nates, etc.,  which  contain  this  element.  The  mineral  species  of  which 
iron  is  a  normal  constituent  are  numbered  by  himdreds. 

Krypton. — ^An  inert  gas  of  the  argon  group,  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  atmosphere. 

Lamihanum. — A  metal  of  the  rare-earth  group,  almost  invariably 
associated  with  ceriimi,  q.  v. 

Lead. — ^Found  chiefly  in  the  sulphide,  galena,  from  which,  by 
alteration,  various  oxides,  the  sulphate,  and  the  carbonate  are  derived. 
Native  lead  is  rare.  A  number  of  sulphosalts  are  known,  several 
silicates,  and  also  a  phosphate,  an  arsenate,  and  a  vanadat^e.  Galena 
is  frequently  associated  with  pyrite,  marcasite,  and  sphalerite. 

lAihium. — One  of  the  alkaline  metals.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in 
nearly  all  igneous  rocks,  and  in  the  waters  of  many  mineral  springs. 
The  more  important  Uthia  minerals  are  lepidolite,  spodimiene,  petal- 
ite,  amblygonite,  triphyUte,  and  the  Uthia  tourmalines. 

Luiecium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  minerals.    See  *'Ytterbi\mi." 

Moffne&ium. — One  of  the  most  abundant  metals.  In  igneous  rocks 
it  is  represented  by  amphiboles,  pyroxenes,  micas,  and  olivine.  Talc, 
chlorite,  and  serpentine  are  common  magnesium  silicates,  and 
dolomite,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  is  also  foimd  in 
enormous  quantities.  Magnesimn  compoimds  occur  in  sea  water  and 
in  many  mineral  springs.    The  metal  is  not  found  native. 

Manganese. — Widely  diflFused  in  small  quantities.  Found  in  most 
rocks  and  in  some  mineral  waters.    Never  native.    Occurs  commonly 
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in  silicates,  oxides,  and  carbonates,  less  frequently  in  sidphides, 
phosphates,  tungst^tes,  columbates,  etc.  The  dioxide,  pyrolusite,  and 
the  hydroxide,  psilomelane,  are  the  commonest  manganese  minerals. 

Mercwry. — ^This  metal  is  neither  abundant  nor  widely  diffused. 
Exists  as  native  mercury,  but  is  usually  found,  locally  concentrated, 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  cinnabar.  Chlorides  of  mercury,  the 
selenide  and  the  telluride,  are  relatively  rare  minerals.  CHnnabar 
has  been  observed  in  process  of  deposition  by  solfataric  action  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  California;  and  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 

Molybdenum, — One  of  the  rarer  metals.  Most  frequently  found  in 
granite  in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  molybdenite.  The  molybdates 
of  iron,  calcium,  and  lead  are  also  known  as  mineral  species. 

Neodymium. — One  of  the  rare-earth  metals  associated  with  cerium. 

Neon. — ^An  inert  gas  of  the  argon  group,  foimd  in  minute  traces  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Nickel. — Closely  alUed  to  cobalt.  Found  native,  alloyed  with 
iron,  in  meteorites  and  in  the  terrestrial  minerals  awaruite  and 
josephinite.  Very  frequently  detected  in  igneous  rocks,  probably 
as  a  constituent  of  olivine.  Occurs  primarily  in  silicates,  sulphides, 
arsenides,  antimonides,  and  as  telluride,  and  secondarily  in  several 
other  minerals.  The  presence  of  nickel  is  especially  characteristic 
of  magnesian  igneous  rocks,  and  it  is  generally  associated  in  them 
with  chromium. 

Nitrogen. — The  predominant  element  of  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
it  is  uncombined.  Also  abundant  in  organic  matter,  and  in  such 
derived  substances  as  coal.  Nitrates  are  found  in  the  soil  and  in 
cave  earth;  and  in  some  arid  regions,  as  in  Chile,  they  exist  in 
enormous  quantities.  Some  volcanic  waters  contain  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonium  compounds. 

Osmium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  "Platinimi.'' 

Oxygen. — ^The  most  abimdant  of  the  elements,  forming  about  one- 
half  of  all  known  terrestrial  matter.  In  the  free  state  it  constitutes 
about  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere;  and  in  water  it  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  the  ocean.  All  important  rocks  contain  oxygen  in  propor- 
tions ranging  from  45  to  53  per  cent. 

Palladium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group. 

Phosphorus. — Found  in  nearly  all  igneous  rocks,  generally  as  a 
constituent  of  apatite.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  it  exists 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  only  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  of  which  a 
large  number  are  known.  An  iron  phosphide  occurs  in  meteorites. 
Phosphorus  is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  living  matter,  espe- 
cially of  bones,  and  certain  large  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate  are 
of  organic  origin. 

Platinum. — ^Platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  and 
palladium  constitute  a  group  of  metals  of  which  the  first  named  is 
the  most  import&ni.     As  a  rule  they  are  foimd  associated  together. 
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and  generally  iincombined.  To  the  latter  statement  there  are  two 
known  exceptions — sperrylite  is  platinum  arsenide,  and  laurite  is 
ruthenium  sulphide.  Native  platinum,  platiniridiimi;  iridosmine,  and 
native  palladiimi  are  all  reckoned  as  definite  mineral  species.  The 
metak  of  this  group  are  commonly  found  associated  with  magnesian 
rocksy  or  in  gravels  derived  from  them.  Chromite  often  accompanies 
platinimiy  and  so  also  do  the  ores  of  nickel.  Sperrylite  is  foimd  in 
I  the  nickeliferous  deposits  at  Sudbury,  Canada;  and  has  also  been 

I  identified  in  the  sulphide  ores  of  the  Rambler  mine  in  Wyoming.     In 

the  latter  ores  palladium  is  present  also,  and  possibly,  like  the 
platinimi,  as  arsenide. 

Potassium. — ^An  abundant  metal  of  the  alkaline  group.  Found  in 
many  rocks,  especially  as  a  constituent  of  the  feldspars,  micas,  and 
leucite.  Nearly  all  terrestrial  waters  contain  potassium,  and  the 
saline  beds  near  Stassfurt,  Germany,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  it. 

Praseodymium. — ^A  rare-earth  metal  associated  with  cerium. 

Radium. — ^A  very  rare  metal  of  the  calcium-barium  group.  Ob- 
tained in  minute  quantities  from  uraninite.  Of  possible  importance 
in  the  study  of  volcamsm.  According  to  R.  J.  Strutt,^  traces  of 
radium  can  be  detected  in  all  igneous  rocks. 

Rhodium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  ''Platinum." 

Rubidium. — ^An  alkaline  metal  intermediate  between  potassium 
and  caesium.  Found  in  lepidoHte  and  in  some  mineral  springs. 
Rubidium  is  reported  as  present  in  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Ruthenium. — ^A  metal  of  the  platinum  group.    See  ''Platinum.'' 

Samarium. — A  rare-earth  metal  obtained  from  samarskite. 

Scandium. — A  rare-earth  metal  obtained  from  euxenite,  and  also 
from  wolfram.  According  to  G.  Eberhard*  it  is  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  the  rare-earth  group,  although  it  is  found  only  in  very 
small  quantities. 

Selenium. — A  nonmetallic  element  allied  to  sulphur,  with  which  it 
is  commonly  associated.  Found  native,  and  also  in  the  selenides  of 
copper,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  bismuth,  and  thalUum.  A  few  selenites 
exist  as  secondary  minerals. 

Silicon. — Next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  element.  Found  in 
quartz,  tridymite,  opal,  and  all  silicates.  The  characteristic  element 
of  all  important  rocks  except  the  carbonates.  Silica  also  exists  in 
probably  all  river,  well,  and  spring  waters.  From  volcanic  watera  it 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  sinter. 

SUver. — ^This  metal  occurs  native,  as  sulphide,  arsenide,  antimonide, 
telluride,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  in  numerous  sulphosalts. 
Native  gold  generally  contains  some  silver,  and  the  latter  is  also  often 
associated  with  native  copper.    Oxidized  compounds  of  silver  are 

>  Froc.  Roy.  Soo.,  toI.  77,  aer.  A,  1906,  p.  472. 

tgttBozipb.  Berlin  AkMd,,  1906,  p.  8S1,   Bee  also  a  later  paper  in  Chem.  Nei^  ^o\.  102,  l^VO,  p.  IW. 
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known  only  as  artificial  products.  Small  traces  of  silver  exist  in  sea 
water. 

Sodium. — ^The  most  abundant  of  the  alkaline  metals.  In  igneous 
rocks  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  feldspars,  of  the  nepheline  group  of 
minerals,  and  of  certain  pyroxenes,  such  as  aegirite.  Also  abundant 
in  rock  salt,  and  in  nearly  all  natural  waters,  sea  water  especially. 

Strontium. — ^A  metal  intermediate  between  calcium  and  barium, 
but  less  abundant  than  the  latter.  Strontium  in  small  amount  is  a 
common  ingredient  of  igneous  rocks.  The  most  important  strontiiun 
minerals  are  the  sulphate,  celestite,  and  the  carbonate,  strontianite. 

Sulphur. — Found  native  and  in  many  sulphides  and  sulphates. 
Also  in  igneous  rocks  in  the  sulphatosilicates,  haflynite  and  nosean. 
Native  sulphur  is  abundant  in  volcanic  regions,  and  is  also  formed 
elsewhere  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates4  Pyrite  is  the  commonest 
of  the  sulphides,  gypsum  of  the  sulphates.  Alkaline  sulphates  are 
obtainable  from  many  natural  waters.  Sulphur  also  exists  in  coal 
and  petroleum. 

Tantalum. — A  rare  acid-forming  element  akin  to  columbiimi,  with 
which  it  is  usually  associated. 

Tellurium. — A  semimetallic  element,  the  least  abundant  of  the 
sulphur  group.  Found  native,  and  in  the  tellurides  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  nickel,  and  copper.  Its  oxide  and  a  few 
rare  tellurates  or  tellurites  are  known  as  alteration  products. 

Terbium. — A  rare-earth  metal  of  the  yttrium  group.  See 
''Yttrium." 

ThaUium. — One  of  the  rarer  heavy  metals.  Found  as  an  impurity 
in  pyrite  and  some  other  sulphides.  The  rare  mineral  crookesite  is 
a  selenide  of  copper  and  thallium,  and  lorandite  is  sulpharsenide  of 
thallium. 

Thorium. — A  rare  metal  of  the  titanium-zirconium  group,  the  most 
basic  of  the  series.  Chiefly  obtained  from  monazite  sand.  Also 
known  in  siUcates,  such  as  thorite,  in  some  columbo-tantalates,  and 
in  certain  varieties  of  uraninite. 

Thulium. — ^A  rare-earth  metal  of  which  little  is  known. 

Tin. — ^Very  rare  native.  Most  abundant  as  the  oxide,  cassiterite, 
which  is  found  in  association  with  granitic  rocks.  Traces  of  tin  have 
been  detected  in  feldspar.  Stannite,  or  tin  pyrites,  is  a  sulphide  of 
tin,  copper,  and  iron,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals  contain  this  ele- 
ment. 

Titanium. — ^This  element  is  almost  invariably  present  in  igneous 
rocks  and  in  the  sedimentary  material  derived  from  them.  Out  of 
800  igneous  rocks  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  784  contained  titanium.*    Its  commonest  occxir- 

1 F.  P.  Dimnington  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  491)  has  ihown  the  abtmdapoe  of  titanium 
iojioilsaiidclajs.   He  gives  about  eighty  detennlnationg. 
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rences  are  as  titanite,  ilmenite;  rutile,  and  perofskite.  The  element 
is  often  concentrated  in  beds  of  titanic  iron  ore. 

Tungsten. — ^An  acid-forming  heavy  metal  allied  to  molybdenum. 
Foimd  as  timgstates  of  iron,  manganese,  calcium,  and  lead  in  the 
minerals  wolfram,  htlbnerite,  scheelite,  and  stolzite. 

Uranium. — ^A  heavy  metal  found  chiefly  in  uraninite,  carnotite, 
samarskite,  and  a  few  other  rare  minerals.  The  phosphates,  autxmite 
and  torbemite,  are  not  uncommon  in  granites,  and  uraninite,  although 
sometimes  obtained  from  metaUiferous  veins,  is  more  generally  of 
granitic  association.    Carnotite  occurs  with  sedimentary  sandstones. 

Vanadium. — ^A  rare  element,  both  acid  and  base  forming,  and  allied 
to  phosphorus.  Found  in  vanadates,  such  as  vanadinite,  descloizite, 
and  pucherite,  associated  with  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  Also 
in  the  silicates  roscoeUte  and  ardennite.  Carnotite,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  an  impure  vanadate  of  potas- 
sium and  uranium.  Sulvanite  is  a  sulphovanadate  of  copper. 
Patronite,  a  sulphide  of  vanadium,  forms  a  large  deposit  at  one  locality 
in  Peru. 

Xenon. — ^An  inert  gas,  the  heaviest  member  of  the  argon  group. 
Found  in  minute  traces  in  the  atmosphere. 

Yttrium  and  ytterbium. — ^Two  rare-earth  metals,  which,  with  lute- 
cium,^ erbium  and  terbium,  are  best  obtained  from  gadolinite. 
Yttrium  is  also  found  in  the  phosphate,  xenotime,  in  several  silicates, 
and  in  some  of  the  columbo-tantalate  group  of  minerals.  The  min- 
erals of  the  rare  earths  are  generally  found  in  granite  or  pegmatite 
veins. 

Zinc. — Common,  but  not  widely  diffused.  Native  zinc  has  been 
reported,  but  its  existence  is  doubtful.  The  sulphide,  sphalerite,  is 
its  commonest  ore,  but  the  carbonate,  smithsonite,  and  a  siUcate, 
calanune,  are  also  abundant.  At  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  zinc  is  found 
in  a  unique  deposit,  in  which  the  oxide,  zincite;  the  ferrite,  frank- 
linite;  and  the  silicates,  troostite  and  willemite,  are  the  character- 
istic ores. 

Zirconium. — ^Allied  to  titanium  and  rather  widely  diffused  in  the 
igneous  rocks.    It  usually  occurs  in  the  silicate,  zircon. 

RELATTYE  ABUNDANCE   OF   THE   EliEMENTS. 

In  any  attempt  to  compute  the  relative  abundance  of  the  chemical 
elements,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  limitations  of  our  experience. 
Our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  matter  extends  but  a  short  distance 

>  Tbe  old  yttarfoltim,  the  ytterbiiim  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  has  been  proved  to  be  complex 
by  Q.  Urboln  and  Auer  von  Wetobach,  worUng  Independently.  The  two  components  of  the  former  ytter- 
bimn  are  by  Urbain  named  neoytterbium  and  lutedmn.  For  these  Welsbach  proposes  the  names  alde- 
barantom  and  caasloptimn.  The  name  srtterblmn  la  here  retained  for  the  main  component  of  the  mixtoi^ 
aad  totedinn  for  the  other,  as  having  priority  over  Its  synonym. 
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below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  beyond  that  we  can  only  indulge 
in  speculation.  The  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  and  a  thin  shell  of  solids 
are,  speaking  broadly,  all  that  we  can  examine.  For  the  first  two 
layers  our  information  is  reasonably  good,  and  their  masses  are 
approximately  determined;  but  for  the  last  one  we  must  assume 
some  arbitrary  limit.  The  real  thickness  of  the  lithosphere  need  not 
be  considered;  but  it  seems  probable  that  to  a  depth  of  10  miles 
below  sea  level  the  rocky  material  can  not  vary  greatly  from  th^ 
volcanic  outflows  which  we  recognize  at  the  surface.  This  thickness 
of  10  miles,  then,  represents  known  matter,  and  gives  us  a  quantita- 
tive basis  for  study.  A  shell  only  6  miles  thick  would  barely  clear 
the  lowest  deeps  of  the  ocean. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodward  for  data  relative  to  the 
volume  of  matter  which  is  thus  taken  into  account.  The  volume  of 
the  10-mile  rocky  crust,  including  the  mean  elevation  of  the  con- 
tinents above  the  sea,  is  1,633,000,000  cubic  miles,  and  to  this 
material  we  may  assign  a  mean  density  not  lower  than  2.5  nor  much 
higher  than  2.7.  The  volume  of  the  ocean  is  put  at  302,000,000  * 
cubic  miles,  and  I  have  given  it  a  density  of  1.03,  which  is  a  trifle 
too  high.  The  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  so  far  as  it  can  be  deter- 
mined, is  equivalent  to  that  of  1,268,000  cubic  miles  of  water,  the  unit 
of  density.  Combining  these  data,  we  get  the  following  expression 
for  the  composition  of  the  known  matter  of  our  globe: 

Composition  of  hnovm  matter  of  the  earth. 


Density  of  crust. 


2.5 


Atmosphere per  cent. .  0. 03 

Ocean do ,  7.08 

Solid  crust do 92. 89 


2.7 


0.03 

6.58 

93.39 


100.00 


100.00 


In  short,  we  can  regard  the  surface  layer  of  the  earth,  to  a  depth 
of  10  miles,  as  consisting  very  nearly  of  93  per  cent  solid  and  7  per 
cent  Uquid  matter,  treating  the  atmosphere  as  a  small  correction  to 
be  applied  When  needed.'  The  figure  thus  assigned  to  the  ocean  is 
probably  a  Uttle  too  high,  but  its  adoption  makes  an  allowance  for 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe,  which  are  too  small  in  amount  to  be 

1  Sir  John  Hurray  (Scottish  Oeog.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  30)  estimates  the  volume  of  the  ocean  at  323,722,150 
cubic  miles.  K.  Karstens,  more  recently  (Elne  neue  Berechnimg  der  mlttleren  Tlefen  dcr  Oceane,  Inaug. 
Diss.,  Kiel,  1894),  put  It  at  1,285,035,211  cubic  kllometen,  or  307,406,000  cubic  miles.  Karstens  gives  a  good 
summary  of  previous  estimates,  which  vary  widely.  To  change  the  figure  given  above  would  be  a  strain- 
ing after  unattainable  predsioo. 

■  The  adoption  of  Murray's  figure  for  the  volume  of  the  ocean  would  make  ItB  percentage  7.12  to  7.88, 
according  to  the  density  (2.5  or  2.7)  assigned  to  the  lithoqpliflra. 
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estimable  directly.  Their  insignificaace  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  a  section  of  the  10-mile  crust  having  the  surface  area  of 
the  United  States  represents  only  about  1.5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
miass  of  matter  under  consideration.  A  quantity  of  water  equivalent 
to  1  per  cent  of  the  ocean,  or  0.07  per  cent  of  the  matter  now  con- 
sidered, would  cover  all  the  land  areas  of  the  globe  to  a  depth  of  290 
feet.  Even  the  mass  of  Lake  Superior  thus  becomes  a  negligible 
quantity.  The  significance  of  underground  waters  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  composition  of  the  ocean  is  easily  determined  from  the  data 
given  by  Dittmar  ia  the  report  of  the  Challenger  expedition.^  The 
maximum  salinity  observed  by  him  amounted  to  37.37  grams  of  salts 
in  a  kilogram  of  water,  and  by  taking  this  figure  instead  of  a  lower 
average  value  we  can  allow  for  saline  masses  inclosed  within  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  which  would  not  otherwise  appear  in  the 
final  estimates.  Combining  this  datum  with  Dittm^r's  figures  for 
the  average  composition  of  the  oceanic  salts,  we  get  the  second  of 
the  subjoined  columns.  Otlier  elements  contained  in  sea  water,  but 
only  in  minute  traces,  need  not  be  considered  here.  No  one  of  them 
could  reach  0.001  per  cent. 

CompotiHon  of  oceanic  salts, 

NaCl 77. 76 

MgClj 10.88 

MgSO* 4.74 

CaSO* 3.60 

K,S04 2.46 
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It  is  worth  while  at  this  point  to  consider  how  large  a  mass  of 
matter  these  oceanic  salts  represent.  The  average  salinity  of  the 
ocean  is  not  far  from  3.5  per  cent;  its  mean  density  is  1.027,  and  its 
volume  is  302,000,000  cubic  miles.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  salts, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  is  2.25.  From  these  data  it  can  be 
shown  tiiat  the  volume  of  the  saline  matter  in  the  ocean  is  a  little 
more  than  4,800,000  cubic  miles,  or  enough  to  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska,  1.6  miles  deep.^  In  the  face 
of  these  figures,  the  beds  of  rock  salt  at  Stassfurt  and  elsewhere, 
which  seem  so  enormous  at  close  range,  become  absolutely  trivial. 
The  allowance  made  for  them  by  using  the  maximum  salinity  of  the 

t  In  vol.  1,  Pbjsios  and  chemistry. 

s  According  to  J.  Joly  (Sd.  Trans.  Roy.  See.  Dublin,  2d  ser.,  vol.  7, 1809,  p.  30)  the  sodium  chloride  in 
the  ocean  would  cover  the  entire  globe  112  feet  deep. 
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ocean  instead  of  the  average  is  more  than  sufficient,  for  it  gives  them 
a  total  volume  of  325,000  cubic  miles.  That  is,  the  data  used  for  com- 
puting the  average  composition  of  the  ocean  and  its  average  signifi- 
cance as  a  part  of  all  terrestrial  matter  are  maxima,  and  therefore 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  omission  of  factors  which  could  not  well 
be  estimated  directly. 

The  average  composition  of  the  Uthosphere  is  very  nearly  that  of 
the  igneous  rocks  alone.  The  sedimentary  rocks  represent  altered 
igneous  material,  from  which  salts  have  been  leached  into  the  ocean, 
and  to  which  oxygen,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide  have  been  added 
from  the  atmosphere.  For  these  changes  corrections  can  be  applied, 
and  their  magnitude  and  eflFect,  as  will  be  shown  later,  is  surprisingly 
small.  The  thin  film  of  organic  matter  upon  the  surface  of  the  earUi 
can  be  neglected  altogether.  In  comparison  with  the  10-mile  thick- 
ness of  rock  below  it,  its  quantity  is  too  small  to  be  considered.  Even 
beds  of  coal  are  negligible,  for  their  volume  also  is  relatively  insig- 
nificant. Practically,  we  have  to  consider  at  first  only  10  miles  of 
igneous  rock,  which,  when  large  enough  areas  are  studied,  averages 
much  alike  in  composition  all  over  the  globe.  This  point  was  estab- 
lished in  an  earUer  memoir,  when  groups  of  analyses,  representing 
rocks  from  different  regions,  were  compared.^  The  essential  uni- 
formity of  the  averages  was  unmistakable,  and  it  has  been  still  fur- 
ther emphasized  in  later  computations  by  others  as  well  as  by  myself. 
The  following  averages  are  now  available  for  comparison : 

A.  My  original  average  of  880  analyses,  of  which  207  were  made  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  673  were  collected  from  other  sources. 
Many  of  these  analyses  were  incomplete. 

B.  The  average  of  680  analyses  from  the  records  of  the  Survey  laboratories,  plus 
some  hundreds  of  determinations  of  silica,  lime,  and  alkalies.  The  Survey  data  up 
to  January  1,  1897. 

G.  The  average  of  830  analyses  from  the  Survey  records,  plus  some  partial  deter- 
minations.   The  Survey  data  up  to  January  1,  1900. 

D.  An  average  of  all  the  analyses,  partial  or  complete,  made  up  to  January  1, 1908, 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Survey.^ 

E.  An  average,  computed  by  A.  Barker,'  of  536  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  from 
British  localities.  Many  of  these  analyses  were  incomplete,  especially  with  respect 
to  phosphorus  and  titanium. 

F.  An  average  of  1,811  analjrses,  from  Washington's  tables.*  Calculated  by  H.  S. 
Washington.    The  data  represent  material  from  all  parta  of  the  world. 

Now,  omitting  minor  constituents,  which  rarely  appear  except  in 
the  more  modern  analyses,  these  averages  may  be  tabulated  together, 

1  Bull.  Phllos.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  11, 1888,  p.  131.    Also  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Gsol.  Survey  No.  78, 1801,  p.  34. 
>  See  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  410, 1010,  p.  4,  for  details. 

•  Tertiary  igneous  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Skye:  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  United  Kingdom,  1004,  p.  416.  An 
earlier  average  appears  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1800,  p.  220. 

*  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  14, 1003,  p.  106.  In  this  average  and  in  Barker's  there  are  figures 
|or  manganese,  which  I  leave  temporarily  out  of  account.  On  the  average  composition  of  Minnesota  rooks 
see  F.  F.  Grout,  Science,  vol.  32, 1010,  p.  312. 
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although   they   are  not  absolutely  comparable.    The  comparison 
assumes  the  following  form: 

Average  compoaition  ofigTieouB  rocks. 


Clarke. 

Barker. 

Waahlngton. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

SiO, 

58.59 
15.04 
3.94 
3.48 
4.49 
5.29 
3.20 
2.90 

}    L96 

.55 
.22 

59.77 
15.38 
2.65 
3.44 
4.40 
4.81 
3.61 
2.83 

"'*i.*5i' 

'.53 
.21 

59.71 
15.41 
2.63 
3.52 
4.36 
4.90 
3.55 
2.80 

•  •••*•«• 

1.52 
.60 
.22 

60.97 

15.29 

2.63 

3.40 

3.96 

4.89 

3.47 

3.00 

.47 

L48 

.74 

.26 

58.98 
15.41 
4.78 
2.70 
3.71 
4.83 
3.18 
2.77 

}    2.17 

.52 
.21 

58.239 

ALO, 

15.796 

FeJO*.  .                 

3.334 

Feb... : 

3.874 

MgO 

3.843 

CaO 

5.221 

Na,0 

3.912 

KaQ 

3.161 

HjOatlOO** 

.363 

H,0  above  100** 

1.428 

TiO, 

1.039 

P,Oc. 

.373 

A  X^'fe*  •■••••••»••»••»••»••.. 

99.66 

99.14 

99.22 

100.56 

99.26 

100.583 

Although  these  six  columns  are  not  very  divergent,  they  exhibit 
differences  which  may  be  more  apparent  than  real.  Differences  of 
summation  are  due  partly  to  the  omission  of  minor  constituents,  but 
the  largest  variations  are  attributable  to  the  water.  In  two  coliunns 
hygroscopic  water  is  omitted;  in  two  it  is  not  distinguished  from 
combined  water;  in  two  a  discrimination  is  made.  By  rejecting  the 
figures  for  water  and  recalculating  to  100  per  cent  the  averages 
become  more  nearly  alike,  as  follows: 

Average^xympotition  ofigneoue  rocktt  reduced  to  untformUy. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

SiO, 

59.97 

15.39 

4.03 

3.56 

4.60 

5.41 

3.28 

2.97 

.56 

.23 

6L22 

15.75 

2.71 

3.53 

4.51 

4.93 

3.69 

2.90 

.54 

.22 

6L12 

15.77 

2.69 

3.60 

4.46 

5.02 

3.63 

2.87 

.61 

.23 

6L82 

15.51 

2.67 

3.45 

4.02 

4.96 

3.51 

3.04 

.75 

.27 

60.76 

15.87 

4.92 

2.78 

3.82 

4.97 

3.28 

2.85 

.53 

.22 

58.96 

ALO, 

15.99 

Fe.O. 

3.37 

Feb..:.:: : 

3.93 

MffO 

3.89 

CaO 

5.28 

NajO 

3.96 

K-0 

3.20 

TO), 

L05 

PjOc. 

.37 

•  S^'ft*  ••.••••••••••••••••..••• 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Of  the  averages,  only  D  and  F  need  be  considered  any  further, 
for  they  include  the  largest  masses  of  trustworthy  data.  A  was  only 
a  preliminary  computation,  B  and  C  are  included  under  D;  Harker's 
average  contains  too  many  incomplete  analyses.    D  and  ¥ ,  Yio^es^e^t  ^ 
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are  not  strictly  equiyalent.  Washington's  average  relates  only  to 
analyses  which  were  nominally  complete  and  made  in  many  labora- 
tories by  very  diverse  methods.  My  average  represents  the  homo- 
geneous work  of  one  laboratory,  and  includes,  moreover,  many  partial 
determinations.  For  the  simpler  salic  rocks  determinations  of  silica, 
lime,  and  alkalies  are  generally  all  that  is  needed  for  petrographic 
purposes.  The  femic  rocks  are  mineralogically  more  complex,  and 
for  them  full  analyses  are  necessary.  The  partial  analyses,  there- 
fore, represent  chiefly  salic  rocks,  and  their  inclusion  in  the  average 
tends  to  raise  the  percentage  of  silica  and  to  lower  the  proportions  of 
other  elements.  The  salic  rocks,  however,  are  more  abundant  than 
those  of  the  other  class,  and  so  the  higher  figure  for  siUca  seems  more 
probable.  This  conclusion  is  in  line  with  the  criticisms  of  F.  P. 
Mennell,^  who  thinks  that  the  femic  rocks  received  excessive  weight 
in  my  earlier  averages.  Mennell  has  studied  the  rocks  of  southern 
Africa,  where  granitic  types  are  predominant,  and  believes  that  the 
true  average  should  approximate  the  composition  of  a  granite.  His 
criticisms  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration,  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  conclusive.  A  study  of  the  composition  of  river  waters 
originating  in  areas  of  crystalline  rocks  reveals  a  preponderance  of 
calcium  over  alkalies  which  waters  from  purely  granitic  environment 
could  hardly  possess.  Granitoid  rocks  may  possibly  be  the  most 
abundant,  but  the  average  composition  is  likely  to  be  nearer  that  of  a 
diorite  or  andesite.'  The  whole  land  surface  of  the  earth  must  be 
taken  into  account  before  the  true  average  can  be  finally  ascertained. 
So  far,  the  final  average  has  only  been  partly  given;  the  minor  con- 
stituents of  the  rocks  remain  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  the  labor- 
atory of  the  Geological  Survey  the  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  have  been 
unusually  elaborate,  and  many  things  have  been  determined  that  are 
too  often  ignored.  The  complete  average  is  given  in  the  next  table, 
with  the  number  of  determinations  to  which  each  figure  corresponds. 
In  the  elementary  column  hygroscopic  water  does  not  appear,  but 
an  allowance  is  made  for  a  small  amount  of  iron  which  was  reported 
in  the  analyses  as  FeSj.  When  a  ''trace"  of  anything  is  recorded,  it 
is  arbitrarily  reckoned  as  0.01  per  cent,  and  when  a  substance  is 
known  to  be  absent  from  a  rock,  by  actual  determination  of  the  fact, 
it  is  assigned  zero  value  in  making  up  the  averages.' 

^  Oeol.  Mag.,  1904,  p.  263;  1909,  p.  212.  For  other  discussions  of  the  data  given  in  my  former  papers  see 
L.  De  Launay,  Revue  gfin.  sci.,  Apr.  30, 1004;  and  C.  Ochsenius,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  May,  1898.  Com- 
pare also  R.  A.  Daly  (Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  209, 1903,  p.  110),  who  argues  that  the  universal  or  funda- 
mental  magma  is  approximately  basaltic. 

*  F.  Loewinson-Lessing  (Oeol.  Mag.,  1911,  p.  248)  argues  in  favor  of  two  fundamental  magmas,  the  grani- 
toid and  gabbroid.  These  are  thought  to  be  present  in  about  equal  proportions  in  the  iithosphere,  and  their 
average  composition  is  close  to  that  found  by  Clarke  and  W4ishington.  On  the  mean  atomic  weight  of  the 
earth's  crust  see  L.  De  Launay,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  150, 1910,  p.  1270. 

s  In  this  table  all  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Survey  down  to  Nov.  1, 191(^ 
have  been  utilised. 
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Average  eomposition  of  igneous  rocks  in  detail. 


SiO* . . 
A1,0,. 

MgO.. 
CaO.. 
NjuO. 

H,0- 
H,OH- 
TO),.. 
ZrO,.. 
CO.... 

PA- 
8 

CI.... 

F 

BaO.. 

SrO... 

MnO.. 

NiO.. 

CtjO,. 


Ntimber  of 
determlna- 
tions. 

Average. 

Reduced  to 
100  per  cent. 

1,584 

60.97 

59.93 

1,075 

15.23 

14.97 

1,124 

2.63 

2.58 

1,122 

3.48 

3.42 

1,210 

3.92 

3.85 

1,437 

4.87 

4.78 

1,496 

3.46 

3.40 

1,488 

3.04 

2.99 

781 

.48 

.47 

845 

1.50 

1.47 

1,025 

.75 

.74 

298 

.03 

.03 

628 

.49 

.48 

1,025 

.26 

.26 

748 

.11 

.11 

258 

.06 

.06 

96 

.10 

.10 

728 

.11 

.11 

611 

.04 

.04 

1,038 

.10 

.10 

284 

.03 

.03 

267 

.05 

.05 

87 

.02 

.02 

677 

.01 

•    .01 

101.  74 

100.00 

In  elementary  form. 


0.. 
Si.. 
Al. 
Fe. 
Mg. 
Ca. 
JJa. 
K.. 
H., 
Ti. 
Zr. 
C. 
P.. 

s.. 

CI. 
F.. 
Ba. 

Sr. 
Mn 
Ni. 
Cr. 

v.. 

Li 


47.05 
28.26 
7.98 
4.47 
2.34. 
3.43 
2.54 
2.50 
.16 
.45 
.025 
.13 
.11 
.11 
.06 
.10 
.097 
.033 
.077 
.023 
.033 
.018 
.004 


100.000 


In  this  computation  the  figures  for  C,  Zr,  CI,  F,  Ni,  Cr,  and  V  are 
only  very  rough  approximations.  They  are  all,  except  possibly  F, 
a  little  too  high.  They  show,  however,  that  these  elements  exist 
in  igneous  rocks  in  determinable  quantities.  The  elements  not 
included  in  the  calculation  represent  minor  corrections,  to  be  applied 
whenever  the  necessity  for  doing  so  may  arise.  For  estimates  of 
their  probable  amounts,  the  papers  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  ^  and  J.  F. 
Kemp  ^  can  be  consulted.  It  is  probable  that  no  one  of  them, 
except  possibly  copper,  would  reach  0.01  per  cent.  The  elements 
not  mentioned  in  the  table  can  not  amount  to  more  than  0.5  per 
cent  altogether,  and  even  that  small  figure  is  likely  to  be  an 
overestimate. 

Before  we  can  finally  determine  the  composition  of  the  Uthosphere, 
the  sedimentary  rocks  are  to  be  taken  into  account;  and  to  do  this  we 
must  ascertain  their  relative  quantity.  First,  however,  we  may  con- 
sider their  composition,  which  has  been  determined  by  means  of  com- 
posite analyses.    That  is,  instead  of  averaging  analyses,   average 

I  Zeltechr.  prakt.  Oeologle,  1S98,  pp.  225, 314, 377, 413;  1899,  pp.  10, 274. 

*  Sdenoe,  January  5, 1906;  Boon.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  207.  See  alao  a  carions  paper  by  W.  Ackroyd, 
In  Chem.  News,  voL  86, 1902,  p.  187.  W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Eamage  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  71, 1897,  p. 
533),  have  shown  that  some  of  the  rarest  elements,  such  as  gallium  and  indium,  are  widely  diffused  in  rocks 
and  minerals.  W.  Vemadsky  (Chem.  Zent.,  1910,  vol.  2,  p.  1775)  has  also  found  that  indium,  thallium, 
gallltun,  rubidimn,  and  osesium  are  widely  distributed  in  spectroeoopic  traces. 
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mixtures  of  many  rocks  were  prepared/  and  these  were  analyzed  once 
for  all.    The  results  appear  in  the  next  table. 

Componte  analyses  of  sedimentary  rocks, 

A.  Ck>mpo8ite  analysis  of  78  shales;  or,  more  strictly,  the  average  of  two  smaller  oompodtes,  properly 
weighted. 

B.  Composite  analysis  of  253  sandstones, 
p.  Composite  analysis  of  345  limestones. 


A 

B 

C 

SiOo 

58.38 

15.47 

4.03 

2.46 

2.45 

3.12 

1.31 

3.25 

1.34 

3.68 

.65 

2.64 

.17 

78.66 
4.78 
1.08 

.30 
1.17 
5.52 

.45 
1.32 

.31 
a  1.33 

.25 
5.04 

.08 

5.19 

ALO, 

.81 

rr^^L*  ••••••••••••••••••■•••••••••••••••••••••••• 

FCaO, 

}            .54 
7.90 

^':::::::::.^::^::::::::^::::^^^::::^^. 

MgO 

CaO 

42.61 

NaoO 

.05 

KaO 

.33 

HaOatlW 

.21 

H,0  above  110® 

a. 56 

T1O2 

.06 

COo 

4L58 

pA 

.04 

s 

.09 

so. 

.65 

.07 
trace 

.05 
none 
trace 
trace 

.05 

01 

.02 

BaO 

.05 
none 
trace 
trace 

.81 

none 

SrO 

none 

MnO 

.05 

LLC 

trace 

0.  oraanic ...........ir. ^ 

100.46 

100.41 

100.09 

a  Includes  organic  matter. 

In  attempting  to  compare  these  analyses  with  the  average  composi- 
tion of  the  igneous  rocks,  we  must  remember  that  they  do  not  repre- 
sent definite  substances,  but  mixtures  shading  into  one  another.  The 
average  Umestone  contains  some  clay  and  sand;  the  average  shale 
contains  some  calcium  carbonate.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  cover 
all  the  products  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  primitive 
rock,  for  the  great  masses  of  sediments  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
are  left  out  of  account.  There  are  also  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
considered,  such  as  chloritic  and  talcose  schists,  amphiboUtes,  and 
serpentines;  although  their  quantities  are  presumably  too  small 
to  seriously  modify  the  final  averages.  They  might,  however,  help 
to  explain  a  deficiency  of  magnesium  which  appears  in  the  sedimen- 
tary analyses.  Partly  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and 
partly  because  the  sedimentary  rocks  contain  water  and  carbon  diox- 
ide which  have  been  added  to  the  original  igneous  material,  we  can  not 
recombine  the  composite  analyses  so  as  to  reproduce  exactly  the  com- 

1  These  mixtures  were  prepared  by  O.  W.  Stose,  under  the  direction  of  O.  K.  Gilbert.    The  analyses 
were  made  by  B.  N.  Stokes  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Qeologloal  Survey.    See  BuU.  U.  8 
Oe(U  Survey  No.  228,  1904,  p.  20, 
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position  of  the  primitive  matter.^  To  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
also  to  allow  for  the  oceanic  salts,  which  represent,  in  part,  at  least, 
losses  from  the  land;  but  that  factor  in  the  problem  is  perhaps  the 
least  embarrassing.  Its  magnitude  is  easily  estimated,  and  it  gives  a 
measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  igneous  rocks  have  been 
decomposed. 

If  we  assimie  that  all  of  the  sodium  in  the  ocean  was  derived  from 
the  leaching  of  the  primitive  rocks,  and  that  the  average  composition 
of  the  latter  is  correct  as  stated,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  marine 
portion  is  very  nearly  one-thirtieth  of  that  contained  in  the  10-mile 
lithosphere.  That  is,  the  complete  decomposition  of  a  shell  of  igneous 
Ack  one-third  of  a  mile  thick  would  yield  all  the  sodium  in  the 
ocean.  Some  sodium,  however,  is  retained  by  the  sediments,  and  the 
analyses  show  that  it  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  amount.  That 
is,  the  oceanic, sodium  represents  two-thirds  of  the  decomposition, 
and  the  estimate  must  therefore  be  increased  one-half.  On  this 
basis,  a  rocky  shell  one-half  mile  thick,  completely  enveloping  the 
globe,  would  sUghtly  exceed  the  amount  needed  to  furnish  the 
sodium  of  the  sea  and  the  sediments. 

In  order  to  make  this  estimate  more  precise,  let  us  consider  the 
detailed  figures.  The  maximum  allowance  for  the  sodium  in  the 
ocean  is  1.14  per  cent.  From  my  average  the  mean  percentage  of 
sodium  in  the  igneous  rocks  is  2.54;  Washington's  figures  give  2.90. 
Now  putting  the  ocean  at  7  per  cent  and  the  Uthosphere  at  93  per 
cent  of  the  known  matter,  the  following  ratios  between  oceanic 
sodium  and  rock  sodium  are  easily  computed:  Clarke,  1:29.8; 
Washington,  1:33.9.  Hence  the  sodium  in  the  ocean  corresponds 
to  a  volume  of  igneous  rocks,  according  to  the  first  ratio,  of  54,800,000 
cubic  miles  or,  for  the  second  estimate,  of  48,200,000  cubic  miles. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  average  analyses  do  not  represent  the 
true  composition  of  the  primitive  Uthosphere.  We  may  then  test 
our  figures  by  another  assumption,  namely,  that  the  real  average 
lies  somewhere  between  two  evident  extremes — the  composition  of 
a  rhyolite  and  that  of  a  basalt.  In  100  rhyoUtes,  as  shown  in  Wash- 
ington's tables,  the  average  percentage  of  sodium  is  2.58,  while  for 
220  basalts  it  is  2.40.  These  figures  give  ratios  of  1 :  30.1  and  1 :  28.4, 
corresponding  to  rock  volumes  of  54,200,000  and  57,500,000  cubic 
miles,  respectively — quantities  of  quite  the  same  order  as  those 
previously  calculated. 

From  the  composite  analyses  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  the  cor- 
rection for  their  retained  sodium  can  be  determined.  This  sodimn  is 
chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  in  the  shales,  and  its  amoimt  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  with  a  probable  value  of  0.90.     This  is  35  per  cent  of  th^ 

■  For  an  elaborate  attempt  in  this  direction,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon. 
U.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  947-1003. 
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total  sodium  in  the  average  igneous  rock,  and  the  oceanic  sodium 
represents  the  65  per  cent  removed  by  leaching.  Allowing  for  this 
sedimentary  sodium,  the  total  sodium  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  is  represented  by  the  ratio  65  :  100  =  64,800,000: 
84,300,000,  the  last  term  giving  the  number  of  cubic  miles  of  igneous 
rock  which  has  undergone  decomposition.  This  quantity  is  that  of  a 
rock  shell  completely  enveloping  the  globe  and  0.4215  mile,  or  2,225 
feet,  thick.  If  we  accept  the  highest  ratio  of  all,  that  furnished  by 
the  average  basalt,  the  thickness  may  be  raised  to  2,336  feet;  while 
Washington's  data  will  give  a  much  lower  figure.  A  further  allow- 
ance of  10  per  cent,  which  is  excessive,  for  the  increase  in  volume  due 
to  oxidation,  carbonation,  and  absorption  of  water,  will  raise  the 
thickness  assignable  to  the  sedimentaries  from  2,225  to  2,447  feet, 
an  amount  still  short  of  the  half-mile  estimate.  No  probable  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  lithosphere  can  modify  this  estimate  very 
considerably;  and  since  the  ocean  may  contain  primitive  sodium,  not 
derived  from  the  rocks,  the  half  mile  must  be  regarded  as  a  maximum 
allowance.  If  the  primeval  rocks  were  richer  in  sodium  than  those  of 
the  present  day,  a  smaller  mass  of  them  would  suffice;  if  poorer,  more 
would  be  needed  to  account  for  the  salt  in  the  sea.  Of  the  two 
suppositions,  the  former  is  the  more  probable;  but  neither  assumption 
is  necessary.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  our  igneous  rocks  are  not 
altogether  primary,  but  that  some  of  them  represent  re-fused  or 
metamorphosed  sedimentaries,  we  must  conclude  that  they  have  been 
partly  leached,  and  have  therefore  lost  sodium.  That  is,  the  original 
matter  was  richer  in  sodium,  and  the  half-mile  estimate  is  conse- 
quently much  too  large. 

From  another  point  of  view,  the  thinness  of  the  sediments  can  be 
simply  illustrated.  The  superficial  area  of  the  earth  is  199,712,000 
square  miles,  of  which  55,000,000  are  land.  According  to  Geikie,^  the 
mean  elevation  of  all  the  continents  is  2,411  feet.  Hence,  if  all  of  the 
land  now  above  sea  level,  25,000,000  cubic  miles,  were  spread  uni- 
formly over  the  globe,  it  would  form  a  shell  about  660  feet  thick.  If 
we  assume  this  matter  to  be  all  sedimentary,  which  it  certainly  is  not, 
and  add  to  it  any  probable  allowance  for  the  sediments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  we  shall  still  fall  far  short  of  the  half-mile  sheU,  which,  on 
chemical  evidence,  is  a  maximum.  In  the  following  calculation  this 
maximum  will  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  sedimentary  rocks  within 
the  half-mile  shell  can  only  be  estimated  approximately.  Such  an 
estimate  is  best  made  by  studying  the  average  igneous  rock  and  deter- 
mining in  what  way  it  can  break  down.  A  statistical  examination  of 
about  700  igneous  rocks,  which  have  been  described  petrographically, 
leads  to  the  following  rough  estimate  of  their  mean  mineralogical 
composition: 

'  Text-book  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  vol.  1,  IMS,  p.  40. 
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Quartz 12.0 

Feldspars 59. 5 

Hcffnblende  and  pyroxene 16. 8 

Mica 3. 8 

Accessory  minerals 7.9 

100.0 

The  average  limestone  contains  76  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  the  composite  analyses  of  shales  and  sandstones  correspond  to 
the  subjoined  percentages  of  the  component  minerals: 

Average  compoHtion  of  shale  and  tandstone. 


Quartz  <> 

Feldspars 

day* 

Limonite 

Carbonates 

Other  minerals 


100.0 


Shale. 

Sandstone. 

22.3 

66.8 

30.0 

11.6 

25.0 

6.6 

5.6 

1.8 

5.7 

11.1 

11.4 

2.2 

100.0 


a  The  total  peroeotage  of  free  silica. 

^  Probably  aertcite  in  part.    In  that  case  the  feldspar  figure  becomes  lower. 

Ify  now,  we  assume  that  all  of  the  igneous  quartz,  12  per  cent,  has 
become  sandstone,  it  will  yield  18  per  cent  of  that  rock,  which  is 
evidently  a  maximum.  Some  quartz  has  remained  in  the  shales. 
One  hundred  parts  of  the  average  igneous  rock  will  form,  on  decom- 
position, less  than  18  parts  of  sandstone. 

The  igneous  rocks  contain,  as  shown  in  the  last  analysis  cited,  4.79 
per  cent  of  lime.  This  would  form  8.55  per  cent  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate, or  11.2  per  cent  of  an  average  limestone.  But  at  least  half  of 
the  lime  has  remained  in  the  other  sediments,  so  that  its  true  propor- 
tion can  not  reach  6  per  cent)  or  one-third  the  proportion  of  the 
sandstones.  The  remainder  of  the  igneous  material,  plus  some  water 
and  minus  oceanic  sodium,  has  formed  the  siliceous  residues  which 
are  grouped  imder  the  vague  title  of  shale.  Broadly,  then,  we  may 
estimate  that  the  Uthosphere,  within  the  limits  assumed  in  this  me- 
moir, contains  95  per  cent  of  igneous  rock  and  5  per  cent  of  sedimen- 
taries.  If  we  assign  4.0  per  cent  to  the  shales,  0.75  per  cent  to  the 
sandstones,  and  0.25  per  cent  to  the  limestones,  we  shall  come  as  near 
the  truth  as  is  possible  with  the  present  data.^  On  this  basis,  the 
average  composition  of  the  Uthosphere  may  be  summed  up  as  shown 
in  the  subjoined  table.  The  analyses  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  are 
recalculated  to  100  per  cent. 

>  C.  R.  Van  HIm  (A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  ICon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Siu-vey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  940)  divides 
the  sedimentary  rooks  Into  05  per  cent  shales,  including  all  pelites  and  i>sephite8, 90  p«r  oesnt  vttoAstoDfiA, 
and  5  par  cent  limestones.   W.  J.  liead  (Jour.  Oeohgy,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  238),  by  a  gnp^k^  vtt»«s&,  ^&a- 
trfbntea  tba  wnOiamBiMatttatQ0Ojm^ff>$tb$lM,  11  pn  cent  aandstones,  and  %  per  oentVkmiMiUiiMft. 
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Average  composition  of  the  liihosphere. 


SiO... 

FeaO,. 

FeO.. 

MgO. 

CaO.. 

Na-0. 

KjO.. 

HoO.. 

TiO,. 

Z1O2.. 

COo. . 

&■.■. 

F 

BaO.. 
SrO... 
MnO.. 
NiO.. 
0,0,. 
V,0,.. 
Ufi.. 
C 


Igneous 
(OSperoent). 


59.93 

14.97 

2.58 

3.42 

3.85 

4^78 

3.40 

2.99 

1.94 

.74 

.03 

.48 

.26 

.11 


Shale 
(4  per  cent). 


58.10 
15.40 
4.02 
2.45 
2.44 
3.11 
1.30 
3.24 
5.00 
.65 


2.63 
.17 


.06 
.10 
.11 
.04 
.10 
.03 
.05 
.02 
.01 


.64 


.05 


.80 


100.00 


100.00 


flenditone 

(0.75  per 

oent). 


78.33 
4.77 
1.07 

.30 
1.16 
5.50 

.45 
1.31 
1.63 

.25 


5.03 
.08 


.07 


.05 


100.00 


(0.26Mr 
cent)* 


5.19 
.81 
.54 


7.89 
42.57 
.05 
.33 
.77 
.06 


41.54 
.04 
.09 
.05 
.02 


.05 


100.00 


Welglited 


59.85 

14.87 

2.63 

3.35 

3.77 

4.81 

3.29 

3.02 

2.05 

.73 

.03 

.70 

.25 

.10 

.02 

.06 

.10 

.10 

.04 

.09 

.03 

.05 

.02 

.01 

.03 


100.00 


The  final  average  differs  from  that  of  the  igneous  rocks  alone  only 
within  the  limits  of  uncertainty  due  to  experimental  errors  and  to  the 
assumptions  made  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  sedimentaries. 
If  the  work  were  ideally  exact,  the  last  column  of  figures  should  dif- 
fer from  the  first  symmetrically,  being  higher  in  water  and  carbon 
dioxide  and  lower  in  all  other  constituents.  Lime  and  potash,  how- 
ever, show  small  gains,  which  are  abnormal  and  indicative  to  some 
extent  of  the  errors  above  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  excessive 
weight  has  been  assigned  to  the  limestones,  but  on  that  theme  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  speculate.  The  values  chosen  for  the  sedi- 
ments are  approximations  only,  and  nothing  more  can  be  claimed  for 
them.  They  seem  to  be  near  the  truth — as  near  as  we  can  approach 
with  data  which  are  necessarily  imperfect — and  so  they  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  without  further  emendation. 

In  the  preceding  table  the  hygroscopic  water  of  the  igneous  rocks 
is  taken  into  account,  but  so  far  the  underground  waters  have  been 
neglected.  For  this  omission  the  hygroscopic  water  may  partly 
compensate,  but  the  subject  demands  a  little  closer  attention. 
Extravagant  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  undergroimd  water  have 
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been  made,  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  rocks  are  more  or  less  porous.^ 
Van  Hise,  however,  has  shown  that  the  pore  spaces  below  a  depth  of 
6  miles  are  probably  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
strata;  a  consideration  which  must  not  be  ignored.  Van  Hise 
estimates  the  volume  of  the  underground  waters  to  a  depth  of  10,000 
meters  as  equal  to  that  of  a  sheet  covering  the  continental  areas  69 
metres  or  226  feet  deep.  Fuller's  estimate  is  more  complete,  for  it 
involves  a  discussion  of  the  relative  quantities  and  average  porosities 
of  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
volume  of  subterranean  water  is  about  one  one-hundredth  that  of 
the  ocean.  In  either  case  the  quantity  of  water  is  negligible,  for, 
added  to  the  volume  of  the  hydrosphere  it  would  not  appreciably 
affect  the  final  computation.  The  proportion  of  water  in  known 
terrestrial  matter  would  be  increased  by  less  than  0.1  per  cent. 

With  the  data  now  before  us  we  are  in  a  position  to  compute  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  chemical  elements  in  all  known  terrestrial 
matter.  For  this  purpose,  the  composition  of  the  Uthosphere  is 
restated  in  elementary  form,  with  an  arbitrary  allowance  of  0.5  per 
cent  for  all  the  elements  not  specifically  named.  As  for  the  atmos- 
phere, 0.03  per  cent,  it  is  represented  in  the  final  results  as  if  it  were 
all  nitrogen;  an  exaggeration  which  allows  for  the  traces  of  nitrogen, 
rarely  determined,  that  are  present  in  the  rocks.'  The  mean  com- 
position of  the  Uthosphere,  the  hydrosphere  and  the  atmosphere, 
then,  is  as  follows: 


Average  compo9%tion  of  known  terrestrial 

rMsJtUr. 

Lithosphere, 
93  per  cent. 

HydroBphere, 
7  per  cent. 

Average,  In- 

cludJiig 
atmosphere. 

Oxyseii 

47.17 

28.00 

7.84 

4.44 

3.42 

2.43 
2.49 
.23 
.44 
.19 
.06 

85.79 

49.85 

y  o       ■••••••••••.••••••.•....• 

Silicon 

26.03 

Alilipimim  -,-.-,,                    

7.28 

Iron 

4.12 

Calcium 

.05 

.14 

1.14 

.04 

10.67 

3.18 

MaffneffiiiTn 

2.11 

So^iMm ,    .    .    .                       

2.33 

PotaHRium 

2.33 

Hydrocen 

.97 

Titanium. 

.41 

Carbon 

.002 
2.07 
.008 

.19 

Chlorine 

.20 

Bromine. 

1  See  A.  Dekese,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  vol.  29, 1861,  p.  04;  J.  D.  Dana,  Uanoal  of  geology,  4tli  ed.,  1895, 
p.  200;  W.  B.  OreenJee,  Am.  Qeologist,  vol.  18,  1896,  p.  33;  O.  Keller,  Aimalee  dee  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol. 
12, 1807,  p.  32;  C.  8.  SUchter,  Water-Sapply  Paper  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  67, 1902,  p.  14;  T.  C.  Cham- 
berlin  and  R.  D.  SaUsbory,  Geology,  vol.  1, 1904,  p.  200;  C.  R.  Van  Hlae,  A  treatise  on  metamorphlam: 
Moo.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  voL  47,  1904,  p.  129;  H.  L.  Fuller,  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey 
No.  100, 1900,  p.  £9. 

s  See  A.  D.  Hall  and  N.  J.  H.  ICIller  (Jour.  Agr.  ScL,  voL  2,  p.  343),  on  nitrogen  in  unweathered  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  From  0.04  to  0.107  per  cent  was  found.  H.Brdmann(Ber.f>eut8oh.chem.OeseIl.,  vol.29, 
1806,  p.  1710)  found  traces  of  nitrogen  in  several  rare  minerals  fh>m  pegmatite.  In  a  later  paper ,  in  Arbelten 
aof  den  QebieteQ  der  Qross-Qaslndustrie,  No.  1, 1909,  Erdmann  computes  that  each  square  meter  of  land, 
to  A  depth  of  15  Ukmieters,  contains  5  metric  tons  of  nitrogen.  The  total  amount  of  nitrogon  in  thft  tox^^u 
Is  much  less  tlian  that  in  the  atmosphere  akme. 
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Average  compotitum  ofknovm  terrestrial  matter — Continued. 


Phosphorus 

Sulpnur 

Banum 

Manganese 

Sta^ntium 

Nitrogen 

Fluorine 

All  other  elements. 


Lltliospbfire, 
93  per  cent. 

Hydroephere, 
/percent. 

dudliig 
atmosphere. 

0.11 
.11 
.09 
.08 
.03 

0.10 

0.09 

.10 
.09 

.08 

.03 

.03 

.10 
.50 

.10 

.47 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  briefest  scrutiny  of  the  foregoing  tables  will  show  that  in 
the  lithosphere  the  lighter  elements  predominate  over  the  heavier. 
All  the  abundant  elements  fall  below  atomic  weight  56,  and  above 
that,  in  the  analyses  given  on  page  27,  only  nickel,  zirconium, 
strontium,  and  barium  appear.  The  heavy  metals,  as  a  rule,  occur 
in  apparently  trivial  quantities.  Since,  however,  the  mean  density 
of  the  earth  is  about  double  that  of  the  rocks  at  its  surface,  it  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  heavier  substances  may  be  con- 
centrated in  its  interior,  a  supposition  which  is  possibly  true,  but 
unprovable.  If  the  globe  is  similar  in  constitution  to  a  meteorite,  we 
should  expect  iron  and  nickel  to  be  abundant  in  its  mass  as  a  whole; 
but  this,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than  a  suspicion.  One  fact  only 
seems  to  shed  a  clear  light  upon  the  problem.  A  mixture  of  all  the 
elements,  in  equal  proportions  by  weight  and  in  the  free  state, 
would  have  a  density  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  Combination 
would  increase  the  density  of  the  mixture,  and  the  effect  of  internal 
pressure  would  make  it  greater  still.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  in 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  whatever  may  be  the  composition  or  condition 
of  its  interior,  the  lighter  elements  are  more  abundant  than  the 
denser.  Thus  far  we  can  go,  but  no  farther.  Of  the  actual  propor- 
tions we  know  nothing. 

THE   PERIODIC    CLASSIFICATION. 

Although  the  chemical  elements  are  analytically  distinct,  they  are 
by  no  means  unrelated.  On  the  contrary,  they  fall  into  a  number  of 
natural  groups;  and  within  each  one  of  these,  the  members  not  only 
form  similar  compounds,  but  also  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  properties.  This  relationship  has  led  to  an  important  gen- 
eraUzation — the  periodic  law,  or,  more  precisely,  the  periodic 
classification  of  the  elements;  and  in  its  light  some  of  their  associa- 
tions become  extremely  suggestive. 

When  the  elements  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights, 
the  periodicity  shown  in  the  following  scheme  at  once  becomes  evident: 
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In  each  vertical  column  the  elements  are  closely  allied,  forming 
the  natural  groups  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The 
alkaline  metals;  the  series  calcium;  strontium,  and  barium;  the  car- 
bon group,  and  the  halogens  are  examples  of  this  regularity.  In 
other  words,  similar  elements  appear  at  regular  intervals  and  occupy 
similar  places.  If  we  follow  any  horizontal  line  of  the  table  from 
left  to  right,  a  progressive  change  of  valency  is  shown,  and  in  both 
directions  a  systematic  variation  of  properties  is  manifested.  Broadly 
stated,  the  properties  of  the  elements,  chemical  and  physical,  are 
periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  this  is  the  most  gen- 
eral expression  of  the  periodic  law.  At  certain  points  in  the  table 
gaps  are  left,  and  these  are  beUeved  to  correspond  to  unknown  ele- 
ments. For  three  of  the  spaces  which  were  vacant  when  Mendel6ef 
announced  the  law,  he  ventured  to  make  specific  predictions,  and  his 
prophesies  have  been  verified.  The  elements  scandium,  gallium,  and 
germaniimi  were  described  by  him  in  advance  of  their  actual  dis- 
covery, and  in  every  essential  particular  his  predictions  were  correct. 
Atomic  weights,  densities,  melting  points,  and  the  character  of  the 
compounds  which  the  metals  should  form  were  foretold,  and  in  each 
case  with  a  remarkable  approximation  to  accuracy.  This  power  of 
prevision  is  characteristic  of  all  vaUd  generahzations,  and  its  exhi- 
bition in  the  periodic  system  led  to  the  speedy  adoption  of  the  latter. 
Even  radium,  the  youngest  member  of  the  elementary  series,  falls 
into  its  proper  place  in  line  with  its  near  relative,  barium. 

An  elaborate  discussion  of  the  periodic  law  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  memoir  of  this  kind,  and  its  details  must  be  sought  elsewhere.* 
Only  its  application  to  geochemistry  can  be  considered  now.  In  the 
first  place,  on  looking  at  the  table  vertically  it  is  noticeable  that 
members  of  the  same  elementary  group  are  commonly  associated  in 
nature.  That  is,  similar  elements  have  similar  properties,  form 
similar  compounds,  and  give  similar  reactions,  and  because  of  the 
conditions  last  mentioned  they  are  usually  deposited  together.  Thus 
the  platinum  metals  are  seldom  found  apart  from  one  another;  the 
rare  earths  are  invariably  associated;  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine 
occur  under  closely  analogous  circumstances ;  selenium  is  obtained 
from  native  sulphur;  cadmium  is  extracted  from  ores  of  zinc,  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  regularities.  The  group  relations  govern 
many  of  the  associations  which  we  actually  observe,  although  they 
are  modified  by  the  conditions  which  influence  chemical  union.  Even 
here,  however,  regularities  are  still  apparent.  In  combination  unlike 
elements  seek  one  another,  and  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  preference 
for  neighbors  rather  than  for  substances  that  are  more  remote.     For 

1  See  espedally  F.  P.  Venable,  Development  of  the  periodic  law,  Easton,  FennsylTania,  1896.  The  larger 
manuals  of  chemistry  all  discuss  the  law  somewhat  fully.  T.  Camelley  (Ber.  Deatsch.  chem.  Gesell., 
!^oL  17,1884,  p.  2287)  has  espedally  studied  the  bearings  of  the  periodlo  law  on  theooourreooeof  theelemeots 
innaUm, 
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example^  silicon  follows  aluminum  in  the  order  of  atomic  weights, 
and  silicates  of  aluminum  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  minerals. 
The  next  element  in  order  is  phosphorus,  and  aluminum  phosphates 
are  more  common  and  more  numerous  than  the  precisely  similar  arse- 
nates. On  the  other  hand,  copper,  whose  atomic  weight  is  nearer 
that  of  arsenic,  oftener  forms  arsenates,  altfiough  its  phosphates  are 
also  known.  An  even  more  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the 
compounds  of  the  elementary  series  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and 
tellurivmi.  Oxides  and  oxidized  salts  of  many  elements  are  found  in 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  most  commonly  of  metals  having  low 
atomic  weights.  From  manganese  and  iron  upward,  sulphides  are 
abundant;  but  selenium  and  tellurium  are  more  often  united  with 
the  heavier  metals  silver,  mercury,  lead,  or  bismuth,  and  tellurium 
with  gold.  The  elements  of  high  atomic  weight  appear  to  seek  one 
another,  a  tendency  which  is  indicated  in  many  directions,  even 
though  it  can  not  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  precise  law.  The  general 
rule  is  evident,  but  its  significance  is  not  so  clear. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  most  abundant  elements  are  among 
those  of  relatively  low  atomic  weight,  and  this  observation  may  be 
verified  still  further.  In  general,  with  some  exceptions,  the  abun- 
dance of  an  element  within  a  group  depends  on  its  atomic  weight, 
but  not  in  a  distinctly  regular  manner.  For  instance,  in  the  alkaline 
series,  lithium  is  widely  diffused  in  small  quantities,  sodium  and  potas- 
sium are  very  abundant,  rubidium  is  scarce,  and  caesium  is  the  rarest 
of  all.  The  same  rule  holds  in  the  tetrad  group — carbon,  silicon, 
titanium,  zirconium,  and  thorium,  and  in  the  halogens — fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  In  each  of  these  series  the  abundance 
increases  from  the  first  to  the  second  member  and  then  diminishes 
to  the  end.  In  the  oxygen  group,  however,  the  first  member  is  much 
the  most  abundant  and  after  that  a  steady  decrease  to  tellurium  is 
shown.  An  exception  to  the  rule  is  found  in  the  metals  of  the  alka- 
line earths,  for  sti:ontium  is  less  abundant  than  barium,  at  least  so  far 
as  our  evidence  now  goes.  Other  exceptions  also  seem  to  exist,  but 
they  are  possibly  apparent  and  not  real.  In  the  light  of  better  data 
than  we  now  possess  the  anomaUes  may  disappear.  Here  again  we 
are  dealing  with  an  evident  tendency  of  which  the  meaning  is  yet 
to  be  discovered.  That  the  abundance  and  associations  of  the  ele- 
ments are  connected  with  their  position  in  the  periodic  system  seems, 
however,  to  be  clear.  The  coincidences  are  many,  the  exceptions  are 
comparatively  few. 

So  much  for  the  chemical  side  of  the  question.  On  the  geological 
side  other  considerations  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  periodic  law  covers  only  a  part  of  the  elementary  asso- 
ciations. Rocks  are  formed  from  magmas  in  which  many  and  comr 
plex  reactions  are  possible  and  the  simpler  rules  goveri^g  ^Sb^^ 
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minerals  are  no  longer  directly  applicable.  Some  regularities,  how- 
ever, can  be  recognized,  and  certain  elements  are  in  a  sense  character- 
istic of  certain  kinds  of  rock.  In  the  simmiaiy  already  given  some  of 
these  regularities  are  indicated.  They  have  been  generalized  by 
J.  H.  L.  Vogt*  somewhat  as  follows:  In  the  highly  siliceous  rocks 
we  find  the  largest  proportions  of  the  alkalies,  of  the  rare  earths,  and 
of  the  elements  gluciniun,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  uranium,  colum- 
bium,  tantalum,  tin,  zirconium,  thorium,  boron,  and  fluorine.  The 
rocks  low  in  silica  are  richer  in  the  alkaline  earths,  and  in  magne- 
sium, iron,  manganese,  chromium,  nickel,  cobalt,  vanadium,  titanium, 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  the  platinum  metals.  To  some 
extent,  of  course,  these  groups  overlap,  for  between  the  two  rock 
classes  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn.  But  the  minerals^  of  the  rare 
earths,  with  the  columbo-tantalates,  tinstone,  beryl,  etc.,  seldom  if 
ever  occur  except  in  rocks  which  approach  the  granites  in  general 
composition;  whereas  chromium,  nickel,  and  the  platinum  metals  are 
most  commonly  associated  with  peridotites  or  serpentines.  For  these 
differences  in  distribution  no  complete  explanation  is  at  hand;  but 
they,  are  probably  due  to  differences  of  solubility.  If  we  conceive  of 
a  mediosilicic  magma  in  process  of  differentiation  into  a  salic  and  a 
femic  portion,  the  minor  constituents  will  evidently  tend  to  con- 
centrate, each  in  the  magmatic  fraction  in  which  it  is  most  soluble. 
Solubilities  of  this  order  are  yet  to  be  experimentally  studied. 

METEORITES. 

The  supposed  analogy  between  the  earth  as  a  whole  and  an  enor- 
mous meteorite  has  already  been  mentioned.  A  brief  statement  of 
the  chemical  nature  of  meteorites  is  therefore  not  out  of  place  here. 
All  known  meteorites  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — ^iron  meteor- 
ites, stony  meteorites,  and  carbonaceous  meteorites.  The  last  class, 
so  far  as  direct  observation  goes,  is  very  small,  and  need  not  be  con- 
sidered farther.  It  is  possible  that  carbonaceous  meteorites  may  be 
numerous  but  conmionly  consumed  before  reaching  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  a  supposition,  however,  which  can  only  be  entertained  as  a 
speculation.  The  two  principal  classes  of  meteorites  merge  into  one 
another,  so  that  we  have  irons,  stones,  and  all  sorts  of  intermediate 
mixtures.  The  irons  consist  mainly  of  iron  and  nickel,  with  variable 
and  minor  admixtures  of  graphite,  schreibersite,  troihte,  etc.  The 
terrestrial  nickel-iron  of  Ovifak  in  Greenland  resembles  meteoric  iron 
in  every  essential  particular.  It  is,  therefore,  often  mentioned,  as 
possibly  typical  of  the  material  which  forms  the  centrosphere. 

The  stony  meteorites  almost,  if  not  quite  invariably,  contain  dis- 
seminated particles  of  nickel-iron,  but  otherwise  are  analogous  to 

>  Zeitsch.  prakt.  Qeologle,  1886,  p.  324.    H.  S.  Washington  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  £ng.,  vol.  39, 1909, 
p.  735)  bus  mude  b  rather  elaborate  study  of  the  dlstrlhatlon  of  the  oomxnoiier  elements  with  refereooe  to 
the  diOlBgnat  nugmas. 
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rocks  found  on  the  siirface  of  the  earth.  They  are,  however,  not  like 
the  predominant  rocks  of  the  hthosphere.  Their  average  composi- 
tion has  been  calculated  by  6.  P.  Merrill  ^  from  99  published  analyses 
of  stony  meteorites,  with  the  subjoined  results.  The  first  column  of 
figures  gives  the  actual  average;  the  second  is  recalculated  to  100  per 
cent  after  rejecting  the  admixed  nickel-iron,  sulphides  and  phosphides. 

Average  compoHiion  of  stony  meteontet. 


SiO, 38. 98 


Al,6 


Fe 

FeO. 

CaO.- 

MgO. 

NjuO. 


XMaat 

MnO 

Chromite . 
Ni,  Co. . . 

S 

P 


Found. 

Recalculated. 

38.98 

45.46 

2.75 

3.21 

11.61 
16.54 

19.29 

1.77 

2.06 

2?.  03 

26.86 

.95 

Lll 

.33 

.38 

.56 

.65 

.84 

.98 

1.32 

1.85 
.11 

100.64 

100.00 

From  this  computation  it  appears  that  the  stony  meteorites  have 
essentially  the  composition  of  a  peridotite,  and  are  quite  unlike  the 
rocks  which  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  hthosphere.  If,  therefore, 
the  earth  was  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  meteors,  as  some  writers 
have  supposed,  their  average  character  was  probably  not  that  of 
the  meteorites  known  to-day.  Quartz  and  feldspars  are  the  most 
abimdant  minerals  of  the  hthosphere  as  we  know  it,  but  are  almost 
wanting  in  the  meteorites.  A  nucleus  of  iron  with  a  stony  crust 
could  hardly  be  formed  by  any  clashing  together  of  innumerable 
meteoritic  bodies ;  if  the  earth  is  analogous  to  them  it  can  only  be  as  an 
independent,  individual  meteorite  of  quite  dissimilar  composition.* 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  469.  See  also  W.  A.  Wahl,  Zeitachr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  09, 1910> 
p.  52. 

'  For  a  critical  discussion  of  hypotheses  relative  to  the  nature  and  temperature  of  the  centrosphere  see 
H.  Thieoe,  Temperatur  und  Zustand  des  Erdinnem,  Jena,  1907.  Thiene  gives  many  references  to  litera* 
tnre.  See  also  £ .  II.  L.  Schwarz,  South  African  Jour.  Sci.,  April,  1910.  Sohwan  advocates  a  solid  nucleus 
of  the  earth  and  assigns  to  It  a  low  temperature. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

COMPOSITION    OF   THE   ATMOSPlUiiAE. 

The  outer,  gaseous  envelope  of  our  globe — the  atmosphere — ^is  com- 
monly regarded  as  rather  simple  in  its  constitution,  and  indeed  so  it 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  complexity  of  the  ocean  and  the  soUd  rocks 
beneath.  Broadly  considered,  it  consists  of  three  chief  constituents — 
namely,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  argon — commingled  with  various 
other  substances  in  relatively  small  amounts,  which  may  be  classed, 
with  some  exceptions,  as  impurities.  The  three  essential  elements  of 
air  are  mixed,  but  not  combined;  and  they  vary  but  little  in  their 
proportions.  They  constitute  what  may  be  called  normal  or  average 
air.  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Wilham  Ramsay  for  the  following  percent- 
age estimate  of  their  relative  quantities. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 


Oxygen. 
Nitrogen 
Argon... 


By  volume. 


20.941 

78.122 

.937 


100.000 


With  the  argon  occur  certain  rare  gases  whose  proportions  Ramsay 
estimates  as  follows:^ 

Per  cent  by  volume. 

Krypton 0.  028 

Xenon 005 

Helium 0004 

Neon 0123 

These  gases,  with  argon,  are  absolutely  inert;  and  as  they  seem  to 
have  little  geological  significance  they  demand  no  further  considera- 
tion here.^ 

In  addition  to  the  elements  enumerated  above,  ordinary  air  con- 
tains, in  varying  quantities,  aqueous  vapor,  hydrogen  dioxide,  ozone, 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia  and  other  compounds  of  nitrogen,  sometimes 

>  Proc  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  80A,  1908,  p.  699.     See  also  papers  by  O.  Claude,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  148,  1909, 
p.  1464,  and  H.  E.  Watson,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol  97, 1910,  p.  810. 
'HeUnm,  as  the  end  product  of  zadioactive  chaDgea,  mi^  demaiid  lomeattaotion  later. 
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sulphur,  traces  of  hydrogen,  organic  matter,  and  suspended  solids; 
and  among  these  substances  some  of  the  most  active  agents  in  produc- 
ing geological  changes  are  f oimd.  It  will  be  advantageous  to  consider 
them  separately  and  somewhat  in  detail;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  see 
that  they  all  form  part  of  a  great  system  of  circulation  in  which  the 
atmosphere  is  adding  matter  to  the  soUd  globe  and  receiving  matter 
from  it  in  retiun.  Between  these  gains  and  losses  no  balance  can  be 
struck,  and  yet  certain  tendencies  appear  to  be  distinctly  manifested. 
In  a  roughly  approximate  way  it  is  often  said  that  air  consists  of 
four-fifths  nitrogen  and  one-fifth  oxygen,  and  this  is  nearly  true. 
The  proportions  of  the  two  gases  are  almost  constant,  but  not  abso- 
lutely so;  for  the  innumerable  analyses  of  air  reveal  variations  larger 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  experimental  errors.  A  few  of  the  better 
determinations  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table,  stated  in  percentages 
by  volume  of  oxygen.  They  refer,  of  course,  to  air  dried  and  freed 
from  all  extraneous  substances. 

Determinations  of  oxygen  in  air,  in  percentage  by  volume. 


Analyst. 


V.  Regnaulta 

R.  W.  Bunseno 

R.  Angus  Smith  «. . 
Do 

U.  Kreusler* 

W.  Hempelc 

W.  Hempel<* 

Do 

A.  Muntz  and  E.  Au 

bin.« 
E.  W.  Morley  / 


Locality  of  samples. 


Paris 

Heidelberg 

Manchester 

Mountains  of  Scot- 
land. 

Near  Bonn. 

Dresden 

Tromsoe 

Para 

Gape  Horn 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 


Number 

of 
analyses. 

Hinlmiim. 

liaxlmum. 

100 
28 
32 
34 

20.913 
20.840 
20.78 
20.80 

20.999 
20.  970 
21.02 
21.18 

45 
46 
41 
28 
20 

20.901 
20.877 

20.939 
20.971 
21.00 

20.86 
20.72 

20.97 

45 

20.90 

20.95 

Mean. 


20.960 
20.  924 
20.943 
20.970 

20.922 

20.930 

20.92 

20.89 

20.864 

20.933 


•  See  R.  Angus  Smith's  excellent  book,  Air  and  rain,  London,  1872.    This  work  contains  hundreds  of 
other  analyses. 
»  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  991. 
e  Idem,  vol.  18, 1885,  p.  1800. 
d  Idem,  vol.  20. 1887.  p.  18M. 
«  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  102, 1886,  p.  422. 
/  Cited  by  Hempel  in  Ber.  Deutsch.  ohem.  Oesell.,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  1864. 

Some  of  these  variations  are  doubtless  due  to  diflFerent  methods 
of  detennination,  but  others  can  not  be  so  interpreted.  Hempel, 
comparing  his  analyses  of  air  from  Tromsoe,  Norway,  and  Para, 
Brazil,  infers  that  the  atmosphere  is  slightly  richer  in  oxygen  near 
the  poles  than  at  the  equator,  an  inference  that  would  seem  to  need 
additional  data  before  it  can  be  regarded  as  established.  The  most 
significant  variation  of  aU,  however,  has  been  pointed  out  by  E.  W. 
Moriey.^    As  oxygen  is  heavier  than  nitrogen,  it  has  been  supposed 

1  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  8d  aer.,  vol.  18, 1879,  p.  168;  vol.  22, 1881,  p.  417.  For  the  distribution  of  the  different 
iaatB  in  the  atmospliere  according  to  elevation  see  W.  J.  Humphreys,  Bull.  Mount  Weathei  O^aaen^Vion  ^ 
▼oL  2, 1900,  p.  68. 
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that  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  should  show  a  small  defi- 
ciency in  oxygen,  as  compared  with  air  from  lower  levels;  although 
analyses  of  samples  collected  on  mountain  tops  and  from  balloons 
have  not  borne  out  this  suspicion.  It  is  also  supposed  that  severe 
depressions  of  temperature,  the  so-called  "cold  waves,"  are  con- 
nected with  descents  of  air  from  very  great  elevations.  Morley's 
analyses,  conducted  daily  from  January,  1880,  to  April,  1881,  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  sustain  this  beUef .  Every  cold  wave  was  attended  by 
a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  the  determinations,  by  volume,  ranging  from 
20.867  to  21.006  per  cent,  a  difference  far  greater  than  could  be 
attributed  to  errors  of  measurement.  Air  taken  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  seems  to  show  a  very  small  concentration  of  the  denser 
gas,  oxygen. 

By  electrical  discharges  in  the  atmosphere  some  oxygen  is  probably 
converted  into  its  alio  tropic  modification — ozone;  although  this  point 
is  not  absolutely  established.  Hydrogen  dioxide  is  formed  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  between  these  substances, 
in  minute  traces,  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate.  They  all  act  upon 
the  usual  reagent,  iodized  starch  paper,  and  therefore  the  identifica- 
tion of  ozone  remains  somewhat  uncertain,  at  least  so  far  as  ordi- 
nary chemical  tests  have  gone.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  ultra- 
violet rays  in  the  solar  radiations  so  act  upon  cold  dry  oxygen  as  to 
convert  part  of  it  into  ozone.  This  apparently  takes  place  in  the 
upper,  drier,  and  rarefied  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by 
absorption  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum.^  Both  ozone  and  hydrogen 
dioxide  are  powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  either  or  both  of  them 
play  some  part  in  transforming  organic  matter,  suspended  in  the  air, 
into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  probably  axnmonium  nitrate;  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  changes  thus  brought  about  can  not  be  estimated 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness.  Ozone  is  also  a  powerful  absorbent 
of  solar  radiations,  and  may  possibly  exert  some  influence  in  modi- 
fying terrestrial  climates.  Its  generation  by  auroral  discharges  as 
well  as  by  ultra-violet  rays  is  considered  in  this  connection  by 
Humphreys. 

Wherever  animals  breathe  or  fire  bums  oxygen  is  being  withdrawn 
from  the  air  and  locked  up  in  compounds.  By  growing  plants,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  one  of  these  compounds,  carbon  dioxide,  is 
decomposed  and  oxygen  is  Uberated;  but  the  losses  exceed  the  gains. 
So  also,  when  the  weathering  of  a  rock  involves  the  change  of  fer- 
rous into  ferric  compounds  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  only  a  portion  of 
it  is  ever  again  released.     The  atmosphere,  then,  is  slowly  being 

1  See  W.  J.  Humphreys,  Astrophys.  Jour. ,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  97,  and  authorities  cited  by  him.  Also  Henriet 
and  Bonyssy,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  147,  1908,  p.  977.  According  to  W.  Hayhurst  and  J.  N.  Pring  (Jour- 
Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  97, 1910,  p.  868)  the  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  amounts  to  less  than  one  part  in  four  thousand 
millions. 
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depleted  of  its  oxygen,  but  so  bIowIj  that  no  chemical  test  is  ever 
likely  to  detect  the  change. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  varies  reciprocally  with  the  oxy- 
gen, the  one  gaining  relatively  as  the  other  loses.  But  here  again 
special  variations  need  to  be  considered.  By  electrical  discharges, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  produced,  yielding 
with  the  moisture  of  the  air  nitric  and  nitrous  acids.  Through  the 
agency  of  microbes  certain  plants  withdraw  nitrogen  directly  from 
the  air  and  thus  remove  it  temporarily  from  atmospheric  circulation. 
By  the  decay  or  combustion  of  organic  matter  some  of  this  nitrogen 
is  retiumed,  partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly  in  gaseous  combina- 
tions. The  significance  of  these  changes  will  be  more  clearly  seen 
when  we  consider  the  subject  of  rain.  It  is  enough  to  note  here  that 
all  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter  came  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  was 
also  removed.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  gases  are  evidently 
undergoing  continuous  modification. 

According  to  Armand  Gautier*  free  hydrogen  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  other  combustible  gases.  Air  collected 
at  the  Roches-Douvres  Ughthouse,  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  yielded 
1.21  jnilligrams  of  hydrogen  in  100  Uters.  Air  from  the  streets  of 
Paris  was  found  to  contain  the  following  substances,  in  cubic  centi- 
meters per  100  liters: 

Free  hydrogen 19. 4 

Methane 12.1 

Benzene  and  its  homologues 1. 7 

Carbonic  oxide,  with  traces  of  olefines  and  acetylenes 2 

In  short,  air,  according  to  Gautier,  contains  by  volume  about  1  part 
in  5,000  of  free  hydrogen,  although  Rayleigh's  *  experiments  on  the 
same  subject  would  indicate  that  this  estimate  is  at  least  six  times 
too  lai^e.  It  is  known,  however,  that  hydrogen  is  emitted  by  vol- 
canoes in  considerable  quantities,  and  Gautier  has  extracted  the  gas 
from  granite  and  other  rocks.  One  hundred  grams  of  granite  gave 
him  134.61  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen,  with  other  gases,  and  from 
this  fact  important  inferences  can  be  drawn.  At  the  proper  point, 
farther  on,  this  subject  will  be  discussed  more  fully.  As  for  the 
hydrocarbons,  their  chief  source  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the 
decomposition  of  oi^anic  matter,  methane  or  marsh  gas  in  particular 
being  clearly  recognized  among  the  exhalations  from  swamps. 
According  to  H.  Henriet,'  formaldehyde  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in 

1  Anoaln chim.  phys.,  7th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1901,  p.  5. 

s  PhiL  UBg.,  0th  ser.,  vol.  3, 1902,  p.  416.  See  also  a  criticism  by  A.  Leduc,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135, 1902, 
p.  800;  and  replies  to  Rayleigh  and  Leduo  by  Qautier,  idem,  vol.  135,  p  102S;  vol.  136,  p.  21.  Also  a  paper 
by  O.  D.  Liveing  and  J.  Dewar,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  67, 1900,  p.  468.  O.  Claude  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 
1000,  p.  1464)  found  less  than  one  part  per  miUion  of  hydrogen  in  air. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138, 1904,  pp.  203, 1272. 
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quantities  ranging  from  2  to  6  grams  in  100  cubic  meters.  Bodies 
of  this  class  are  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  and  should  not  be 
reckoned  among  its  normal  constituents. 

Sulphur  compounds,  which  are  also  contaminations  of  the  atmos- 
phere, occur  in  air  in  variable  quantities.  Hydrogen  sulphide  is 
a  product  of  putrefaction,  but  it  is  also  given  off  by  volcanoes, 
together  with  sulphur  dioxide.  The  latter  substance  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  is  therefore  abundant  in  the 
air  of  manufacturing  districts.  At  Lille,  for  example,  A.  Ladureau  ^ 
found  1 .8  cubic  centimeters  of  SO,  in  a  cubic  meter  of  air.  It  under- 
goes rapid  oxidation  in  presence  of  moisture,  being  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid,  and  that  compound,  either  free  or  represented  by 
anmionimn  sulphate,  is  brought  back  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by 
rain.  In  experiments  running  over  five  years  at  Rothamsted, 
England,  R.  Warington^  found  that  the  equivalent  of  17.26  pounds 
of  SO3  was  annually  poured  upon  each  acre  of  land  at  that  station. 
Quantities  of  this  order  can  not  be  ignored  in  any  study  of  chemical 
erosion. 

One  of  the  most  constant  and  most  important  of  the  accessory 
constituents  of  air  is  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  normally  present  to  the 
extent  of  about  3  volumes  in  10,000,  with  moderate  variations  above 
and  below  that  figure.  In  towns  its  proportion  is  higher;  in  the  open 
country  it  is  slightly  lower;  but  the  agitation  of  winds  and  atmos- 
pheric currents  prevent  its  excessive  accumulation  at  any  point. 
Only  a  few  illustrations  of  its  quantity  need  be  given  here,'  abnormal 
extremes  being  avoided. 

Determinations  of  carbon  dioxide  in  air. 


Analyst. 


J.  Reieet  o 

Do 

T.   C.   Van  Nttys  and  B.   F. 

Adams.  & 
A.  Petermann  and  J.  Graftiau  c. 
E.  A.  Letts  and  R.  F.  Blake  <* . . 


Locality. 


Paris 

Near  Dieppe 

Bloomington,  Indiana  . . 

Gembloux,  Belgium 

Belfast 


Namber  of  de- 
terminations. 


92 
18 

525 
46 


COs  (volames 
perlO,OOOofftir). 


3.027 
2.942 
2.816 

2.94 
2.91 


oCompt.  Rend.,  vol.  88, 1879.  p.  1007. 

f*  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  9,  1887,  p.  64. 

<*  Cited  by  Letts  and  Blake. 

rfScl.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 1900,  pp.  107-270. 


1  Annates  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  427. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc..  vol.  51, 1887,  p.  500.  A  later  figure  gives  17.41  pounds.  See  N.  H.  J.  Miller,  Jour. 
Agr.  Sci.,  vol.  1. 1905,  p.  292.  Miller  cites  data  from  Catania,  Sioily,  giving  20  89  pounds.  O.  Gray  (Rept. 
Australasian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  1, 1888,  p.  138)  foimd  15.2  pounds  per  acre  per  annum  in  4^  years'  obser- 
vations at  Lincoln,  New  Zealand. 

'Very  elaborate  data  are  given  in  R.  Angus  Smith's  Air  and  rain,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  See  also  the  excellent  paper  by  £.  A.  Letts  and  R.  F.  Blake,  Sci.  Proc.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  9, 
pt.  2, 1900,  pp.  107-270.  The  latter  memoir  contains  a  summary  of  all  the  determinations  previously  made 
with  a  very  thorough  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
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At  3  parts  in  10,000  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  amounts 
to  about  2,200,000,000,000  tons,  equivalent  to  600,000,000,000  tons 
of  carbon.  * 

Thousands  of  other  determinations  having  meteorological,  sanitary, 
or  agricultural  problems  in  view  are  recorded,  but  their  discussion 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work.^  That  in  general  terms 
the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  is  very;  nearly- 
uniform  is  the  point  that  concerns  us  now.  How  is  this  apparent 
constancy  maintained  ? 

From  several  sources  carbon  dioxide  is  being  added  to  the  air. 
The  combustion  of  fuels,  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  the  decay  of 
organic  matter  all  generate  this  gas.  From  mineral  springs  and  vol- 
canoes it  is  evolved  in  enormous  quantities.  According  to  J.  B. 
Boussingault,'  Cotopaxi  alone  emits  more  carbon  dioxide  annually 
than  is  generated  by  Ufe  and  combustion  in  a  city  Uke  Paris,  which  in 
1844  threw  into  the  air  daily  almost  3,000,000  cubic  meters  of  the  gas. 
Since  that  time  the  population  of  Paris  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
the  estimate  must  be  correspondingly  increased.  The  annual  con- 
sumption of  coal,  estimated  by  A.  Krogh  *  at  700,000,000  tons  in 
1902,  adds  yearly  to  the  atmosphere  about  one-thousandth  of  its 
present  content  in  carbon  dioxide.  In  a  thousand  years,  then,  if  the 
rate  were  constant  and  no  disturbing  factors  interfered,  the  amount 
of  CO,  in  the  atmosphere  would  be  doubled.  If  we  take  into  account 
the  combustion  of  fuels  other  than  coal  and  the  large  additions  to  the 
atmosphere  from  the  sources  previously  mentioned  the  result  becomes 
still  more  startling.  Were  there  no  counterbalancing  of  this  increase 
in  atmospheric  carbon,  animal  Ufe  would  soon  become  impossible 
upon  our  planet.  Figures  Uke  those  given  above  convey  some  faint 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  chemical  processes  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  two  large  factors  are  to  be  con- 
sidered— ^first,  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  by  plants,  with 
Uberation  of  oxygen;  and  second,  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  weathering  of  rocks.  To  neither  of  these  factors  can  any 
precise  valuation  be  given,  although  various  writers  have  attempted 
to  estimate  their  magnitude.     E.  H.  Cook,'  for  instance,  from  very 

>A.  Krogh  (Ifoddeldser  om  OroeDland,  toI.  26, 1904,  p.  419)  estimates  the  total  COs  hi  the  atmosphere 
at  2.4X1QU  tons.  Van  Hiae  (Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  1904,  p.  964)  and  Dittmar  (Challenger 
Bcport,  vtL  1,  pt.  3,  p.  954)  give  figures  of  the  same  order.  Chamberlin  (Jour.  Gleology,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  682) 
makes  a  somewhat  higher  estbnate. 

s  For  example,  £.  L.  Moss  (Proo.  Roy.  Dublfai  Boo.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  2, 1878,  p.  34)  found  that  Arctic  air  Is 
riehar  hi  carbon  dioxide  than  the  air  of  En^fland.  In  air  from  Greenland  A.  Krogh  (Meddelelser  om  Groen- 
land,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  409)  found  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  to  vary  from  2.5  up  to  7  parts  in  10,000. 
The  proportion  doteimfaiod  by  R.  Legendre  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  526)  in  ocean  air  was  3.35 
inlCMXXI. 

^Annates  ohim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  10, 1844,  p.  456. 

*  Loe.  oit.  The  present  consumption  of  coal  exceeds  1,000,000,000  tons.  Krogh's  figures  should  be  corre- 
spondingly modified. 

•  Phil.  Mag.,  Mh  aer.,  vol.  H  ISS2^  P*  987. 
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uncertain  data,  computes  that  leaf  action  alone  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  that  without  such 
compensation  the  quantity  present  in  the  air  would  double  in  about 
one  hundred  years.  Some  of  the  carbon  dioxide  thus  absorbed  is 
annually  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  autumnal  decay  of  leaves, 
but  part  of  it  is  permanently  withdrawn.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  ^  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  weathering  by  the  statement  that  the  production 
from  orthoclase  of  a  layer  of  kaolin,  500  meters  thick  and  completely 
enveloping  the  globe,  would  consume  21  times  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  now  present  in  the  atmosphere.  He  also  computes  that  a 
similar  shell  of  pure  carbon,  of  density  1.25  and  0.7  meter  in  thick- 
ness, would  require  for  its  combustion  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Such  estimates  may  have  sUght  numerical  value,  but  they  serve 
to  show  how  vast  and  how  important  the  processes  under  considera- 
tion really  are.  The  carbon  of  the  coal  measures  and  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  has  all  been  drawn,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the 
atmosphere.  Soluble  carbonates,  produced  by  weathering,  are 
washed  into  the  ocean,  and  are  there  transformed  into  sediments, 
into  shells,  or  into  coral  reefs;  but  the  atmosphere  was  the  source 
from  which  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  carbon  thus  stored  away  was  taken. 
The  carbon  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  computed  with  the  aid  of 
data  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  is  about  30,000  times  as  much 
as  is  now  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  *  estimates 
that  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  annually  withdrawn  from  the 
atmosphere  is  1,620,000,000  tons,  but  the  method  by  which  this 
figure  was  obtained  is  not  clearly  stated.  In  calculations  of  this 
sort  there  is  a  certain  fascination,  but  their  cliief  merit  seems  to  lie 
in  their  suggestiveness. 

THE  REIiATIONS  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  TO  CUMATE. 

From  a  geological  standpoint  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  has  a 
twofold  significance — ^first,  as  a  weathering  agent,  and  second,  as  a 
regulator  of  climate.  The  subject  of  weathering  will  receive  due 
consideration  later;  but  the  climatic  value  of  atmospheric  carbon 
may  properly  be  mentioned  now.  Both  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous 
vapor  serve  as  selective  absorbents  for  the  solar  rays,  and,  by  blanket- 
ing the  earth,  they  help  to  avert  excessive  changes  of  temperature. 
On  the  physical  side,  and  as  regards  carbon  dioxide,  this  question  has 
been  discussed  by  S.  Arrhenius,^  who  argues  that  if  the  quantity  of 
the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  were  increased  about  threefold,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  Arctic  regions  would  rise  8°  or  9^.  A  correspond- 
ing loss  of  carbon  dioxide  would  lead  to  a  lowering  of  temperature; 
and  in  variations  of  this  kind  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  the 
alterations  of  climate  which  have  undoubtedly  occurred.     The  glacial 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  19, 1880,  p.  349. 

*  Jour.  Geology*  vol.  7, 1890,  p.  682. 

•  FhiL  Mag.»  6th  wr.,  voL  41, 1890^  p.  287.   Annaton  d.  Fhysik,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1901,  p.  890. 
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period,  for  example,  may  have  been  due  to  a  loss  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  atmosphere.  To  account  for  such  gains  and  losses,  Arrhe- 
nius  cites  with  great  fullness  the  work  of  A.  G.  Hogbom,  who  regards 
volcanoes  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Just  as  individual  volca- 
noes vary  in  activity  from  quietude  to  violence,  so  the  volcanic 
activity  of  the  globe  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  During  periods 
of  great  energy  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  would  be  abundant;  at 
other  times  its  quantity  would  be  smaller.  HSgbom  estimates  that 
the  total  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  would  form  a  layer  1  millimeter 
thick,  enveloping  the  entire  globe.  The  quantity  of  carbon  in  Uving 
matter  he  regards  as  being  of  the  same  order,  neither  many  fold 
greater  nor  many  fold  less.  The  combustion  of  coal  he  reckons  as 
about  balancing  the  losses  of  the  atmosphere  by  weathering;  and  in 
this  way  he  reaches  his  conclusion  that  volcanic  action  is  the  im- 
portant factor  of  the  problem. 

This  theory  of  Arrhenius  has  been,  however,  a  subject  of  much 
controversy.  It  was  strongly  endorsed  by  F.  Freeh,*  who  has 
attempted  by  means  of  it  to  account  for  glacial  periods.  E.  Kayser,' 
on  the  other  hand,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  views  of  Arr- 
henius are  untenable,  on  the  ground  of  K.  J.  Angstrom's^  physical 
researches.  Angstrom  has  shown  that  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos- 
phere can  not  possibly  absorb  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the  terres- 
trial radiations,  and  that  variations  in  its  amount  are  of  very  small 
effect.  Furthermore,  C.  G.  Abbot  and  F.  E.  Fowle  *  have  shown 
that  aqueous  vapor  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  quantities  so 
large  as  to  make  the  climatic  significance  of  carbon  dioxide  negli- 
gible. The  principal  absorbent  of  terrestrial  radiations  is  the  vapor 
of  water.  Whether  the  theory  of  Arrhenius  is  in  harmony  with  the 
facts  of  historical  geology — that  is,  whether  periods  of  volcanic 
activity  have  coincided  with  warmer  climates,  and  a  slackening  of 
activity  with  lowering  of  temperature— is  also  in  dispute.  Appar- 
ently, the  controversy  is  not  yet  ended.* 

One  other  suggested  regulative  agency  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
The  ocean  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  partly  in 
solution  and  partly  combined.  Between  the  surface  of  the  sea  and 
the  atmosphere  there  is  a  continual  interchange,  each  one  sometimes 
losing  and  sometimes  gaining  gas.  Upon  this  fact  a  theory  of 
climatic  variations  has  been  founded,  and  in  another  chapter,  upon 
the  ocean,  it  will  be  stated  and  discussed. 

>  Zeltschr.  0«9ell.  Erdkunde,  Berlin,  vol.  37,  1902,  pp.  611,  671;  Idem,  1906,  p.  533.    Neues  Jahrb.,  1906, 
pt.  2,  p.  74.   . 
s  Centnlbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  a.  Pal.,  1908,  p.  553;  1909,  p,  660.    Rejoinder  by  Arrlienlus,  idem,  1909,  p.  481. 

*  Anmden  d.  Physik,  4th  ser.,  vol.  3, 1900,  p.  720;  vol.  6, 1901,  p.  163.  Angstr5m  himself  orlticizes  Arr- 
henius. 

«  Annals  Astrophys.  Observ.,  vol.  2. 1906,  pp.  172, 175. 

*  On  the  geologic  side  of  the  question  see  Kayser,  loc.  cit.,  and  Lehrbuoh  der  allgemeinen  Qeologie, 
3d  ed.,  1909,  pp.  81-83.  Also  E.  Koken,  Neues  Jahr^)..  Fest  Band,  1907,  p.  530,  and  £.  Philippi,  Cen- 
tralbl.  If  in.,  Oeol.  n.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  360.  The  papers  referred  to  contain  many  other  references  to  litera- 
ture. 
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RAINFAIiL. 

Among  all  the  constituentB  of  the  atmosphere,  aqueous  vapor  is  the 
most  variable  in  amount  and  the  most  important  geologically.  It  is 
not  merely  a  solvent  and  disintegrator  of  rocks,  but  it  is  also  a  carrier, 
(lUtributing  other  substances  and  making  them  more  active.  To  the 
circulation  of  atmospheric  moisture  we  owe  our  rivers,  and  through 
them  erosion  is  effected.  Tlie  process  of  erosion  is  partly  chemical 
and  partly  mechanical,  and  the  two  modes  of  action  reenforc^  each 
other.  By  flowing  streams  the  rocks  are  ground  to  sand,  and  so  new 
surfaces  are  exposed  to  chemical  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  chemical 
sol  Jtion  weakens  the  rocks  and  renders  them  easier  to  remove  mechan- 
ically. As  water  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it  lifts,  by 
inclusion  in  vapory  vesicles,  great  quantities  of  saline  matter,  which 
are  afterwards  deposited  by  rainfall  upon  the  land.  It  is  through 
t  ho  agency  of  rain  or  snow  that  the  atmosphere  produces  its  greatest 
geological  effects ;  but  the  chemical  side  of  its  activity  is  all  that  con- 
coma  us  now.  Aqueous  vapor  dissolves  and  concentrates  the  other 
ingredients  of  air,  and  brings  them  to  the  ground  in  rain. 

In  one  sense  oxygen  is  the  most  active  of  the  atmospheric  gases,  but 
without  the  aid  of  moisture  its  effectiveness  is  small.  Perfectly  dry 
oxygon  is  comparatively  inert;  for  example,  phosphorus  bums  in  it 
slowly  and  without  flame,  but  the  merest  trace  of  water  gives  the  gas 
it^s  usual  activity.*  More  than  tliis  trace  is  always  present  in  the  air, 
and  when  it  condenses  to  rain  it  dissolves  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  other  gases.  These  substances  differ  in  solubility,  and 
therefore  dissolved  air  contains  them  in  abnormal  proportions.  In 
air  extracted  from  rain  water,  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  found 
81  per  cent  of  oxygen.  R.  W.  Bunsen,*  who  examined  air  from  rain 
water  at  different  temperatures,  gives  the  following  table  to  illustrate 
itvS  composition  by  volume: 

Competition  o/distoired  air  at  d^fcrmi  temptratum. 


o\  5\  »•.  15». 


N 61 20  63. 35 

a 33LS$  33.97 

i^ 2. 92  2. 6S 


63  49 

34.05 

246 

63.62 

34.12 

2.26 

63  69 

34.17 

2.14 

loaoo      loaoo      loaoo      loaoo       loaoo 


In  air  from  sea  water  O.  Petter»on  and  K,  Sond^n  *  found  nearly 
34  jH^r  cent  of  oxygen.  In  dtssolved  air,  then,  and  especially  in  ram, 
oxygen  is  cv^ncentrate^l.  and  in  that  way  its  effectiveness  is  increased. 

>  j^  H.  Fawma  ROsr.  Psw.  IUr<  Sac..  toL  «.  tSiS^ p,  L 
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The  same  is  true  of  carbon  dioxide.    Rain  brings  it  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  where  its  eroding  power  comes  into  play. 

As  a  carrier  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine, 
rain  water  performs  a  function  of  the  highest  significance  to  agricul- 
ture, but  whose  geological  importance  has  not  been  generally  recog- 
nized. Rain  and  snow  collect  these  impurities  from  the  atmosphere, 
in  quantities  which  vary  with  local  conditions,  and  redistribute  them 
upon  the  soil.  Many  analyses  of  ram  water  have  therefore  been 
made,  not  only  at  agricultural  experiment  stations,  but  also  for  sani- 
tary purposes,  and  a  few  of  the  results  obtained  are  given  below.^ 
Figures  for  sulphuric  acid  have  already  been  cited.  The  values 
given  are  stated  in  pounds  per  acre  per  annum  brought  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  the  several  stations  named.  For  nitrogen  compounds 
the  data  are  as  follows: 

Nitrogen  brought  to  the  swrfcxt  of  the  earth  by  rain. 
[Pounds  per  acre  per  annum.] 


Locality. 


Rothamsted,  England  <*. 
Rothamsted,  England  &. 

Near  Paris  c 

Caracas,  Venezuela  ^ 

Gembloux,  Belgium  <. . 

Barbados/ 

British  Guiana^ 

Kansas^ 

Utah* 


iL 


New  Z^MLnd  * 


Nitrogen. 


Ammoniacal. 


2.406 
2.71 


1.009 
1.006 
2.63 
5.06 


Nitric 


1.13 

o.'sie 


2.443 
1.886 
1.06 
0.356 


TotaL 


3.84 
8.93 


9.20 

3.452 

3.541 

3.69 

5.42 

3.636 

2.08 


RemarlcB. 


5  years'  average. 

1888-1901. 

11  years'  average. 


2J  years 
5  years'  i 
20  years' 
3  years* 
3  years' 
3  years ' 
^  years 


average, 
average. 
'  average, 
average, 
average, 
average. 
'  average. 


«R.  Warington  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  51,  1887,  p.  500. 

»N.  H.  J.  liiller.  Jour.  Agr.  Sci..  vol.  1, 1005.  p.  96.  See  also  R.  Warington,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  35, 
IMO,  i^  537,  for  earlier  figures.  Miller  gives  a  table  for  35  localities,  and  also  an  excellent  bibliography  of  the 
entire  subject  of  nitrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine  in  rain. 

'Albert  Levy,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. ,  vol.  5C,  1880,  p.  299.    (Abstract.)    10.01  kilos  per  hectare. 

'A.  Ifuntz and  V.  Marcanq.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  108, 1889,  p.  1082. 

«A.  Petermann  and  J.  Oraftiau,  Jfour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  64, 1893,  abst.  ii,  p.  548.    10.31  kilos  per  hectare. 

/J.  B.  Harrison  and  J.  Williams,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  19, 1897,  p.  1. 

f  J.  B.  EUuTison,  Rept.  Dept.  Sci.  and  Agr.,  British  Ouiana,  1909-10.  For  earlier  figures  see  preceding 
nfNBnce. 

*0.  H.  Failyer  and  C.  M.  Breese,  Second  Ann.  Rept.  Exper.  Sta.,  Kansas  Agn  Coll.,  1889. 

iU,  W.  Erwin,  Fourth  Ann.  Rept.  Utah  Agr.  CoU.  Exper.  Sta^  1803. 

i Hutchinson,  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  Mississippi  Agr.  and  Mech.  CoU.  Exper.  Sta.,  1897.  See  also  Eighth 
Ami.  Rept. 

to.  Gray,  Rept.  Australasian  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  1, 1888,  p.  138.  The  figures  include  some  albumi- 
iM^  nitrogen. 

In  most  cases  ammonia  is  in  excess  over  nitric  acid;  but  in  the 
Tropics  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true.  The  substance  actually  brought 
to  earthy  then,  is  in  great  part  ammonium  nitrate,  but  the  conditions 
are  modified  when  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be 
present  in  the  air.  A  large  part  of  the  combined  nitrogen  has  of 
course  been  added  to  the  atmosphere  by  organic  decomposition  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  but  some  of  it  is  due,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
to  electrical  discharges  during  thunderstorms.     The  geological  sig- 

>  For  the  older  data  see  R.  Angus  Smith,  Air  and  rain,  London,  1872. 
101381*— Bull.  491—12 4 
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nificance  of  free  acids  in  rain  is  obvious,  for  it  means  an  increase  m 
the  eroding  power  of  water.  Furthermore,  in  this  circulation  of 
nitrogen  between  the  ground  and  the  air,  the  ground  gains  more 
than  it  loses.  All  of  the  nitrogen  thus  fixed  in  combination  is  not 
released  again  to  the  atmosphere;  only  a  part  so  returns.^ 

The  figures  for  atmospheric  chlorine  are  even  more  surprising; 
but  they  represent  in  general  salt  raised  by  vapor  from  the  ocean. 
Where  chemical  industries  are  carried  on,  free  hydrochloric  acid  may 
enter  the  air,  and  some  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  evolved  from  volca- 
noes; but  these  are  minor  factors  of  little  more  than  local  signif- 
icance. Chlorine  is  abundant  in  the  air  only  near  the  sea,  and  its 
proportion  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  recede  from  the  coast.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  "chlorine  map"  of  Massachusetts,'  and  by 
several  later  documents  of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  "normal 
chlorine''  of  the  potable  waters  is  indicated  by  isochlors  that  follow 
the  contour  of  the  shore.  Near  the  ocean  the  waters  are  rich  in 
chlorides,  which  diminish  rapidly  as  we  follow  the  streams  inland. 

The  amount  of  salt  precipitated  by  rain  upon  the  land  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  For  quantitative  data  a  few  examples  must 
suffice,  stated  in  the  same  way  as  for  nitrogen. 

Chloridei  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  rain, 
[Pounds  per  acre  per  annum.] 


Locality. 


Cirencester,  England  <> 
Rothamsted,  England  ^ 
Rothamsted,  England  ^ 

Perugia,  Italy  <* 

Ceylon  < 

Calcutta  « 

Madras  « 

Odessa,  Russia  / 

Barbados  0 

British  Guiana  * 

New  Zealand  • 


14.40 
14.87 


180.63 
32.87 
36.27 
17,00 
116.98 
129.24 
61.20 


Sodium 
Chloride. 


Ronarks. 


36. 10  I  26  years*  average. 
24.00 


37. 95  '  In  1887. 


5  years'  average. 
195. 00  ■  20  years'  average. 
'  4J  years'  average. 


«  E.  Kloch.  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  77, 1900,  p.  1271. 
b  R.  Warinfton,  Idem,  vol.  51, 18S7,  p.  fiOO. 

c  N.  H.  J.  Miller,  Jour.  Agr.  ScL ,  vol.  1 .  1905.  p.  292.    Killer  gives  flnires  for  several  other  looalitlet. 
d  Q.  BeUued,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  abstract,  vol  56, 1889.  p.  299.    42.531  IcUos  per  hectare. 
•  Citwl  by  Miller,  loc  dt 

/  J.  Plrovarofl,  Ann.  ceol.  mln.  Russle,  vol.  9. 1906,  p.  274.    19  kilos  per  hectare, 
f  J.  B.  Harrison  and  J.  Williams,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  19. 189/.  p.  1. 

>J.  B.  Hairtson,  Rept  Dept  SoL  and  Agr.,  British  Quiana.  19Q9>ia     For  earlier  flgans  see  praeedlng 
reference. 
i  G.  Gray,  Rept  Australasian  Assoc  Adv.  Scl.,  vol.  1,  188S,  p.  13$. 

1  T.  Sdiloeslng  (Contributions  k  r^tude  de  la  chimie  agrlcole,  1$8S.  p.  55)  estimates  the  aven^  MTn«%n^^l> 
in  the  atmosphere  at  aQ2  mllUgFam  per  cubic  meter.  This  amounts  to  1,600  grams  over  every  Iwctare  d 
the  earth's  surfsoe. 

On  nitrates  In  the  atmosphere  see  A.  Munti  and  K.  Lain4,  CompU  Rend.,  vol.  152,  1911,  p.  1«7.  J. 
Hirschwald  (Die  Prtiftrng  der  natlirlichen  Bausteine,  Berlin.  1908.  p.  5)  gives  many  data  for  Mnwumii^ 
and  nitrates  in  the  air. 

«  S«e  T.  M.  Drown,  in  Rept.  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  etc..  vol.  1,  December,  1889L  Mn- 
KUen  S.  Richards,  who  was  associated  with  Drown  in  this  invesUgaUon.  has  since  published.  Jointly  with 
A,  T.  Hopkins,  a  similar  map  of  Jamaica  (Tech.  Quart,  vol.  11, 1898.  p.  227).  For  a  chlorine  mi4>  of  Long 
Island,  see  G.  C.  Whipple  and  D.  D.  Jackson,  Tedi.  Quart.,  vol.  13,  1900,  p.  145.  One  of  OooxHoClcot 
jfPPMTs  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1895.  For  a  general  chlorine  map  of  New  YoA  and 
N^wEngbuid,  see  /aekyoo,  Waf«>4tapply  Pap«  U.  8.  Q«qL  Sorvvy  No.  144, 190& 
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Furthermore,  we  have  the  older  researches  of  Pierre,^  whose  anal- 
yses were  made  in  1851  at  Caen,  m  Normandy,  where  each  hectare  of 
soil  was  found  to  receive  annually,  in  rain,  the  following  impurities: 


NaCL, 
Ka.. 

CaCla- 


37.5 
8.2 
2.5 
1.8 


Na2S04 8.4 

K2SO4 8.0 

CaS04 6. 2 

MgS04 5.9 


These  citations  are  enough  to  show  the  great  geological  impor- 
tance of  rainfall,  over  and  above  its  ordinary  mechanical  effects, 
and  its  value  as  a  solvent  after  it  enters  the  ground.  The  atmos- 
pheric circulation  of  salt  has  received  much  attention,  and  F. 
Podepn^,'  as  long  ago  as  1877,  attempted  to  show  that  the  sodium 
chloride  of  inland  waters  and  saline  lakes  was  derived  largely  from 
this  source.  Of  late  years  the  same  idea  has  been  strongly  ui^ed 
by  W.  Ackroyd,*  who  has  gone  so  far  as  to  attribute  the  salinity  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  chlorides  brought  by  winds  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Furthermore,  A.  Muntz  ^  has  pointed  out  that  without  this  circu- 
lation of  salt,  and  its  replenishment  of  the  land,  the  latter  would  soon 
be  drained  of  its  chlorides,  and  living  beings' would  suffer  from  the 
loss.  These  writers  probably  overemphasize  the  importance  of 
"cyclic  salts,'*  as  they  have  been  called,  but  their  arguments  are 
enough  to  show  that  the  phenomena  under  consideration  are  by  no 
means  insignificant.  Wind-borne  salt  plays  a  distinct  part  in  the 
economy  of  nature;  but  its  influence  is  yet  to  be  studied  in  definite, 
quantitative  terms. 

Apart  from  its  fimction  in  carrying  soluble  salts,  the  atmosphere 
performs  a  great  work  in  mechanicaUy  transporting  other  solids.  Its 
effectiveness  as  a  carrier  of  dust  is  well  understood;  dust  from  the 
explosion  of  Ejrakatoa  was  borne  twice  around  the  globe,  but  such 
processes  bear  indirectly  upon  chemistry.  In  desert  regions  the  sand- 
storms help  to  disintegrate  the  rocks,  and  so  to  render  them  more  sus- 
ceptible to  chemical  change.  Dust,  also,  whether  cosmic  or  terres- 
trial, furnishes  the  nuclei  around  which  drops  of  rain  are  formed, 
and  so  reinforces  the  activity  of  atmospheric  moisture.^ 

>  See  R.  Angus  Smith,  Air  and  rain,  1872,  pp.  223-232.  Pierre  also  cites  valuable  data  obtained  by  Barral, 
Btaean,  Ueblg,  Bouasingault,  and  others.  See  also  A.  Boblerre,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  58, 1864,  p.  755,  for 
the  oompositlon  of  rain  water  collected  at  Nantes  in  1863.  The  average  sodium  chloride  amounted  to  14.09 
grams  per  cubic  meter. 

s  Sltsongib.  Akad.  Wien,  voL  76,  Abth.  1, 1877,  p.  17A  See  also  a  discussion  of  this  memoir  by  B.  Tietxe, 
lahrb.  K.-k.  geoL  Reichsanstalt,  voL  27, 1877,  p.  341.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  E.  Dubois 
(Aroh.  Moste  Teyler,  2d  ser.,  vdL  10, 1007,  p.  441)  has  estimated  the  amount  of  atmospheric  salt  annually 
ptedpltsted  In  rainfall  on  two  provinces  of  Holland  as  about  6,000,000  kilograms. 

>  GwL  Mag.,  4th  ler.,  vol.  8, 1000,  p.  446.  Proc  Yorkshire  OeoL  and  Polytech.  Soc.,  vol.  14,  p.  406. 
Cham.  News,  January  8, 1004. 

« CompL  Bend.,  vdL  112, 1801,  p.  440. 

•  See  J.  Aitken,  Proo.  Roy.  Soo.  Edlnbur^  vol.  17, 1800,  p.  103.    An  interesting  lecture  by  A.  Ditto 
(Revue  adent,  5th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1004,  p.  700),  on  metals  in  the  atmosphere,  is  well  worthy  of  notice.    It 
with  dnst,  meteoric  matter,  cyidio  salts,  amnuminm  compounds,  etc. 
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THE   PRIMinVB   ATMOSPHERE. 

Although  the  main  purpose  of  this  memoir  is  to  assemble  and 
classify  data,  rather  than  to  discuss  speculations,  a  few  words  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  atmosphere  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Upon  this 
subject  much  has  been  written,  especially  in  recent  years;  but  none 
of  the  widely  variant  theories  so  far  advanced  can  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.  The  problem,  indeed,  is  one  of  cosmology,  and  chemical 
data  supply  only  a  single  line  of  attack.  Physical,  astronomical, 
mathematical,  and  geological  evidence  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  question,  before  anything  like  an  intelligent  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  Even  then,  with  every  precaution  taken,  we  can  hardly  be 
sure  that  our  fundamental  premises  are  sound. 

One  phase  of  the  discussion,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
relates  to  the  constancy  or  variabiUty  of  the  atmosphere.  The  accu- 
mulations of  carbon  in  the  Uthosphere,  such  as  the  coal  measures, 
the  limestones,  and  the  like,  have  led  some  geologists  to  assume  that 
the  atmosphere  at  some  former  time  was  vastly  richer  in  carbonic 
acid  than  it  is  now;  but  the  fossil  records  of  life  suggest  that  the 
differences  could  not  have  been  extreme.  With  a  large  excess  of  car- 
bon dioxide  the  existence  of  air-breathing  animals  would  be  impos- 
sible. Only  anaerobic  organisms  could  live.  It  is  clear  that  the 
stored  carbon  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  was  once  largely  in  the  atmos- 
phere, but  was  it  ever  all  present  there  at  any  one  time  ? 

Such  a  supposition  is  improbable.  The  known  carbon  of  the 
Uthosphere,  if  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  would  yield  nearly  25 
times  the  present  mass  of  the  entire  atmosphere,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  enormously  increased.^ 
It  is  more  hkely  that  carbon  dioxide  has  been  added  to  the  atmosphere 
by  volcanic  agency,  in  some  such  manner  as  this:  Primitive  carbon, 
like  the  graphite  found  in  meteorites,  at  temperatures  no  greater 
than  that  of  molten  lava,  reduced  the  magnetite  of  igneous  rocks  to 
metaUic  iron,  such  as  is  found  in  many  basalts,  and  was  itself  thereby 
oxidized.  Then,  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  as  dioxide,  it  became 
subject  to  the  familiar  reactions  which  restored  it  to  the  Uthosphere 
as  coal  or  limestone. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  observed  phenomena,  several  essentiaUy 
distinct  hypotheses  have  been  proposed.  T.  Sterry  Himt,*  for 
example,  argued  in  favor  of  a  cosmical  atmosphere,  pervading  all 
space,  from  which  a  steady  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  has  been  drawn. 
This  theory,  which  was  also  favored  by  Alexander  WincheU,*  postu- 
lates a  universal,  exhaustless  reservoir  of  carbon,  which  should  be 

>  For  a  curious  speculation  on  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere,  see  R.  H.  McKee,  Science,  voL  23, 1906,  p.  271. 
He  argues  that  the  present  atmosphere  is  as  great  as  the  earth  is  capable  of  retaining. 
'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  19, 1880,  p.  349. 
'  Science,  vol.  2, 1883,  p.  820. 
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able  to  satisfy  all  demands.  But  what  evidence  have  we  that  such  an 
atmosphere  exists?  S.  Meunier,^  criticizing  Himt,  points  out  that 
some  planets  have  excessive  and  others  deficient  atmospheres,  and 
that  a  cosmic  imiformity  is  therefore  improbable.  Meunier  prefers 
the  volcanic  theory,  for  which  we  have  at  least  some  basis  of  fact. 
We  know  that  gases  are  emitted  from  volcanoes,  even  though  there  is 
no  certain  measure  of  their  quantity,  and  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined relates  to  the  adequacy  and  the  source  of  the  supply.  That 
question  I  shaU  not  now  attempt  to  answer;  but,  obviously,  if  the 
volcanic  hypothesis  be  true,  the  cessation  of  volcanism  would  signify 
the  end  of  life  on  the  globe.  It  would  be  followed  by  the  consumption 
of  all  available  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  plant  life,  and  consequently 
animal  life,  could  no  longer  be  supported.  A  6osmical  atmosphere 
has  no  assignable  hmit;  an  atmosphere  of  volcam'c  origin  must 
sooner  or  later  be  exhausted.  May  not  the  moon  be  an  example  of 
such  an  atmospheric  death?' 

Another  theory  relative  to  the  atmosphere  is  based  upon  the  behef 
that  the  unoxidized,  but  oxidizable,  substances  in  the  primitive  rocks 
are  sufficient  in  quantity  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  If  our 
globe  sohdified  from  a  molten  condition,  and  if,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, oxidized  compounds  were  the  first  to  form,  the  observed  con- 
ditions are  not  easy  to  explain.  C.  J.  Koene,  indeed,  assumed  that 
the  primitive  atmosphere  contained  no  free  oxygen,  and  he  has  been 
followed  of  late  years  by  T.  L.  Phipson,'  J.  Lemberg,*  John  Steven- 
son,'  and  Lord  Kelvin.*  Lembei^  and  Kelvin,  however,  do  not  go 
to  extremes,  but  admit  that  possibly  some  free  oxygen  was  present 
even  in  the  earliest  times.  Lemberg  argued  that  the  primeval  atmos- 
phere contained  chiefly  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  volatile  chlorides,  and 
carbon  compoimds,  the  oxygen  which  is  now  free  being  then  united 
with  carbon  and  iron.  The  liberation  of  oxygen  began  with  the 
appearance  of  low  forms  of  plant  Ufe,  possibly  reached  a  maximum 
in  Carboniferous  time,  and  has  since  diminished.  Stevenson's  argu- 
ment is  much  more  elaborate,  and  starts  with  an  estimate  of  the 
uncombined  carbon  now  existent  in  the  sedimentary  formations.  In 
the  deposition  of  that  carbon,  oxygen  was  hberated,  and  from  data  of 
this  kind  it  is  argued  that  the  atmospheric  supply  of  oxygen  is  stead- 
ily increasing,  while  that  of  carbon  dioxide  diminishes.  The  fact 
that  no  oxygen  has  been  found  in  the  gases  extracted  from  rocks  is 

>  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  87, 1878.  p.  Ml. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  oombostlon  of  carbonaceous  meteorites  in  the  atmosphere  may  add  carbon  dioxide 
to  it,  bat  the  quantity  ao  supplied  can  hardly  be  estimated.    It  is  possibly  large. 

*Cbem.  News,  voL  67, 1883,  p.  135.   Also  several  notes  in  vols.  68, 69,  and  70.    For  Koene's  work  see  Phip- 
aoD's  papers,  1883-04. 

*  Zeitsdir.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  pp.  630-634. 

•  PhO.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  voL  50, 1000,  pp.  312,  399;  6th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1902,  p.  436;  vol.  0, 1905,  p.  88;  vol.  11, 1906, 
p.  23ft. 

•  Phfl.  ICag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  47, 1899,  pp.  85-88. 
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also  adduced  in  favor  of  the  theory.  First,  an  oxidized  crust  and  no 
free  oxygen  in  the  air;  then  processes  of  reduction  coming  into  play; 
and  at  last  the  appearance  of  lower  forms  of  plants,  which  prepared 
the  atmosphere  to  sustain  animal  life.  The  arguments  are  ingenious, 
but  to  my  mind  they  exempUfy  the  result  of  attaching  excessive 
importance  to  one  set  of  phenomena  alone.  It  is  not  clear  that  duQ 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  checks  and  balances  which  are  actually 
observed.  At  present  the  known  losses  of  oxygen  seem  to  exceed 
the  gains.  For  example,  C.  H.  Smjrth^  has  estimated  that  the 
oxygen  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  the  change  of  ferrous  to  ferric 
compoimds,  and  so  locked  up  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  is  equal  to 
68.8  per  cent  of  the  quantity  now  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

But  were  oxidized  compounds  the  first  compounds  to  form!  If 
they  were,  then  the  arguments  just  cited  are  valid,  but  the  premises 
are  doubtful.  If  the  molten  globe  was  as  hot  as  has  been  supposed, 
it  is  likely  that  carbides,  silicides,  nitrides,  etc.,  would  be  generated 
first,  and  in  that  case  all  the  oxygen  of  the  lithosphere  would  be 
atmospheric.  This  supposition  is  based  upon  the  results  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  the  electric  furnace  at  temperatures  which  decompose 
oxygen  compounds  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  silicon,  or  nitrogen, 
substances  of  the  class  just  named  being  then  produced.  Considera- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  elaborately  developed  by  H.  Lenicque,' 
who,  however,  pushes  them  to  extremes.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  great  masses  of  limestone  to  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of 
primitive  carbides.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  theories  of  this 
order  are  directly  related  to  the  hypotheses  which  postulate  an  inor- 
ganic origin  for  petroleum — a  subject  which  will  be  more  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  proper  chapter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  see 
that  cogent  arguments  may  lead  us  to  either  of  two  opposite  beliefs — 
that  the  primitive  atmosphere  was  rich  in  oxygen,  or  that  it  was 
oxygen  free. 

The  balance  or  lack  of  balance  between  carbon  and  oxygen  is,  after 
all,  only  one  factor  in  the  problem.  The  origin  of  the  atmosphere 
as  a  whole  is  a  much  larger  question,  and  our  answers  to  it  must 
depend  upon  our  views  as  to  the  genesis  of  the  solar  system.  If  we 
accept  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  are  likely  to  conclude  that  the 
atmosphere  is  merely  a  residuum  of  uncombined  gases  which  were 
left  behind  when  the  globe  assumed  its  soUd  form.  That  seems  to  be 
the  prevalent  opinion,  although  it  must  be  modified  by  the  observed 
facts  of  volcanism.  The  outer  envelope  of  the  earth  receives  rein- 
forcements from  within,  whose  sources  will  be  considered  at  length 
in  another  chapter. 

1  Jour.  Q«olOKy,  voL  13, 1906,  p.  319.  *  USm.  Soc.  ingto.  cMls  France,  October,  1903,  p.  346. 
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Quite  a  different  theory  of  the  earth's  origin  has  lately  been  de- 
veloped by  T.  C.  Chamberlin,^  who  imagines  a  planet  built  up  by 
slow  aggregations .  of  small,  solid  bodies.  Each  of  these  particles, 
or  meteorites,  carried  with  it  entangled  or  occluded  atmospheiic  ma- 
terial. In  time  the  accumulation  of  originally  cold  matter  developed 
pressure  enough  to  raise  the  central  portions  of  the  mass  to  a  high 
temperature,  and  gases  were  then  expelled.  Thus  the  atmosphere 
was  generated  from  within  the  globe  instead  of  remaining  as  a 
residuum  around  it.  We  know  that  meteorites  contain  occluded 
gases,  and  that  gases  are  also  extractable  from  igneous  rocks,  and 
these  facts  lend  to  the  hypothesis  a  certain  plausibiUty.  The  gases 
thus  obtainable  from  the  lithosphere  are  equivalent  to  many  potential 
atmospheres,  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  oxygen  is  not  among 
them.  On  Chamberlin's  hypothesis  the  atmosphere  has  grown  from 
small  b^innings;  the  nebular  conception  assumes  that  it  was  largest 
at  first.  E.  H.  L.  Schwarz,'  who  accepts  Chamberlin's  views,  con- 
cludes that  the  primitive  atmosphere  is  actually  represented  to-day 
by  the  gases  extractable  from  meteorites.  Hydrogen,  nitrogen,  me- 
thane, and  both  oxides  of  carbon  are  the  gases  in  question,  but  there 
is  no  free  oxygen. 

One  curious  speculation,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  theory 
just  described,  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior.  From 
the  known  fact  that  the  temperature  rises  as  we  descend  into  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  calculations  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  centrosphere  must  be  enormously  high.  In  fact, 
if  the  rate  of  increase  is  constant,  the  temperature  must  reach  a 
d^ree  far  above  the  critical  point  of  any  known  element.  Matter 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  then,  should  be  gaseous  or  quasi-gaseous. 
This  suggestion  was  first  offered  by  Herbert  Spencer,'  later  by  A. 
Ritter,*  and  has  been  more  recently  developed  by  S.  Arrhenius.*  It 
has,  however,  only  speculative  value,  for  it  rests  upon  assumptions 
which  can  not  be  tested  experimentally,  and  which  may  never  be 
verified.  A  discussion  of  the  subject  falls  without  the  scope  of  this 
memoir,  and  only  these  brief  references  to  it  are  admissible  here.* 

>  Jour,  otology,  vol  5, 1£87,  p.  853;  vol.  6, 1896,  pp.  4fi9, 609;  vol.  7, 1899,  pp.  546, 667, 751.    See  also  H.  L. 
Fairdiild,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  33, 1904,  p.  94. 
t  Causal  geology,  London,  1910,  p.  93. 

*  See  his  essays  on  the  nebular  hypothesis  (1858)  and  the  constitution  of  the  son  (1865).  Cited  firam  New 
York  edition  of  1892. 

*  Wled.  Annaten,  vol.  5, 1878,  p.  405. 

•  Oeol.  FOren.  Fflrhandl.,  voL  22, 1900,  p.  396. 

•  For  a  historical  summary  relative  to  the  supposed  gaseous  interior  of  the  earth  see  S.  Otinther,  Jahree* 
ber.  Geog.  Gesell.  Mlinchen,  1890-91,  Heft  14,  P*  !•  See  also  the  monograph  by  H.  Thiene,  Temperatur 
ond  Zustand  des  Bidlnnem,  Jena,  1907. 


CHAPTER  III. 
LAKES  AND  RIVERS. ' 

ORIGIN. 

When  rain  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  bringing  with 
it  the  impurities  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  part  of  it  sinks 
deeply  underground  to  reappear  in  springs.  Another  part  runs  off 
directly  into  streams,  a  part  is  retained  as  the  ground  water  of  soils 
and  the  hydration  water  of  clays,  and  a  portion  returns  by  evapora- 
tion to  the  atmosphere.  According  to  an  estimate  by  Sir  John  Mur- 
ray,^ the  total  annual  rainfall  upon  all  the  land  of  the  globe  amounts 
to  29,347.4  cubic  miles,  and  of  this  quantity  6,524  cubic  miles  drain 
off  through  rivers  to  the  sea.  A  cubic  mile  of  river  water  weighs 
4,205,650,000  tons,  approximately,  and  carries  in  solution,  on  the 
average,  about  420,000  tons  of  foreign  matter.  In  all,  about 
2,735,000,000  tons  of  sohd  substances  are  thus  carried  annually  to 
the  ocean.'  Suspended  sediments,  the  mechanical  load  of  streams, 
are  not  included  in  this  estimate;  only  the  dissolved  matter  is  con- 
sidered, and  that  represents  the  chemical  work  which  the  percolating 
waters  have  done. 

Although  the  minerals  which  form  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  are 
relatively  insoluble,  they  are  not  absolutely  so.  The  feldspars  are 
especially  susceptible  to  change  through  aqueous  agencies,  yielding 
up  their  lime  or  alkaUes  to  percolating  water  and  forming  a  residue 
of  clay.  Rain  water,  as  w©  have  already  seen,  contains  carbonic  acid 
in  solution,  and  that  impurity  increases  its  solvent  power,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  limestones.  The  moment  that  water  leaves  the 
atmosphere  and  enters  the  porous  earth  its  chemical  and  solvent  activ- 
ities begin,  and  continue,  probably  without  interruption,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea.  The  character  and  extent  of  the  work  thus  done 
varies  with  local  conditions,  such  as  temperature,  the  nature  of  the 
minerals  encountered,  and  so  on;  but  it  is  never  zero.  Sometimes 
larger  and  sometimes  smaller,  it  varies  from  time  to  time  and  place 
to  place.  The  entire  process  of  weathering  will  be  considered  more 
fully  later;  we  have  now  to  study  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  matter 
alone,  or,  in  other  words,  the  composition  of  rivers  and  lakes.     The 

1  Excluding  those  belonging  to  closed  basins. 

« Scottish  Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  3,  p.  66, 1887. 

»  Estimates  by  F.  W.  Clarice,  A  preliminary  study  of  chemical  denudation,  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll., 
vol.  66,  No.  6, 1910.  Murray's  figures  are  762,687  tons  per  cubic  mile,  and  nearly  6,000,000,000  tons  in  the 
total  run-off.   His  analytical  data  were  too  few  and  too  limited  in  range  for  a  dose  computation. 
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data  are  abundant,  but  imfortunatelj  complicated  by  a  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  methods  of  statement,  which  latter  are  often  imsatis- 
factory  and  even  misleading.  The  analysis  of  a  water  can  be  reported 
in  several  different  ways,  as  in  grains  per  gallon  or  parts  per  million; 
in  oxides,  in  supposititious  salts,  or  in  radicles;  so  that  two  analyses 
of  the  same  material  may  seem  to  be  totally  dissimilar,  although  in 
reality  they  agree.  Before  we  can  compare  analyses  one  with 
another  we  must  reduce  them  to  a  common  standard,  for  then  only 
do  their  true  differences  appear.  The  task  of  reduction  may  be 
tedious,  but  it  is  profitable  in  the  end. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANALYSES. 

In  the  usual  statement  of  water  analyses  an  essentially  vicious 
mode  of  procedure  has  become  so  firmly  established  that  it  is  difficult 
to  set  aside.  For  example,  a  water  is  found  to  contain  sodium,  potas- 
sium, calcium,  magnesium,  chlorine,  and  the  radicles  of  sulphuric 
and  carbonic  acids;  or,  in  ordinary  parlance,  three  acids  and  four 
bases.  If  these  are  combined  into  salts  at  least  twelve  such  com- 
pounds must  be  assumed,  and  there  is  no  definite  law  by  which  their 
relative  proportions  can  be  calculated.  A  combination,  however,  is 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  and  each  chemist  allots  the  several  acids 
to  the  several  bases  according  to  his  individual  judgment.  The 
twelve  possible  salts  rarely  appear  in  the  final  statement;  all  the 
chlorine  may  be  assigned  to  the  sodium  and  all  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  lime,  and  the  result  is  a  meaningless  chaos  of  assumptions  and 
uncertainties.  We  can  not  be  sure  that  the  chosen  combinations  are 
correct,  and  we  know  that  in  most  analyses  they  are  too  few* 

But  are  the  radicles  combined  ?  This  is  a  point  at  issue.  Although 
no  complete  theory,  covering  aU  the  phenomena  of  solution,  has  yet 
been  developed,  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion,  at  least  among  physical 
chemists,  that  in  dilute  solutions  the  salts  are  dissociated  into  their 
ions,  and  that  with  the  latter  only  can  we  legitimately  deal. 
Whether  this  theory  of  dissociation  shaU  ultimately  stand  or  fall  is 
a  question  which  need  not  concern  us  now;  we  can  use  it  without 
danger  of  error  as  a  basis  for  the  statement  of  analyses,  putting  our 
results  in  terms  of  ions  which  may  or  may  not  be  actually  combined.^ 
Upon  this  foundation  all  water  analyses  can  be  rationally  compared, 
with  no  unjustifiable  assumptions  and  with  all  the  real  data  reduced 
to  the  simplest  uniform  terms.  We  do  not,  however,  get  rid  of  all 
difficulties,  and  some  of  these  must  be  met  by  pure  conventions.  For 
example,  Is  silica  present  in  colloidal  f  orm^  or  as  the  sihcic  ion  SiO,  ? 
Are  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  present  as  such,  or  in  the  ions  of  their 

>  The  ionic  form  of  statement  has  been  used  in  the  Smrey  laboratory  since  1883.  In  Europe  it  has  had 
•Knmf  adrocaoy  lirom  Prof.  C.  von  Than,  MIn.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11,  p.  487, 1890.  It  is  now  rapidly  supplant- 
ing the  older  system.  On  the  geochemical  interpretation  of  water  analyses  see  Chase  Palmer,  BvvJl.  U .  &. 
QeoL  Survey  No.  470,  lOU. 
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salts  1  The  iron  may  represent  ferrous  carbonate,  the  alumina  may 
be  equivalent  to  alum;  but  as  a  rule  the  quantities  found  are  so 
trivial  that  the  true  conditions  can  not  be  determined  from  the 
ratios  betiyeen  acidic  and  basic  radicles.  The  unavoidable  errors 
of  analysis  are  conmionly  too  large  to  permit  a  final  settlement  of 
these  questions;  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  can  definite  conclu- 
sions be  drawn.  For  convenience,  then,  mt©  niay  regard  these  sub- 
stances as  colloidal  oxides  and  tabulate  them  in  that  form.  The 
procedure  may  not  be  rigorously  exact,  but  the  error  in  it  is  usually 
very  small.  If  Y[e  consider  an  analysis  as  representing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  anhydrous  inorganic  matter  which  is  left  when  a  water 
has  been  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  difficulty  as  regards  iron  dis- 
appears, for  ferrous  carbonate  is  then  decomposed  and  ferric  oxide 
remains.  A  similar  difficulty  in  respect  to  the  presence  of  bicar- 
bonates  also  vanishes  at  the  same  time,  for  the  bicarbonates  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  can  only  exist  in  solution  and  not  in  the  anhydrous 
residues.  If,  in  a  given  water,  notable  quantities  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  carbonic  acid  are  found,  bicarbonic  ions  must  be  present,  for 
without  them  the  bases  could  not  continue  dissolved;  but  after  evapo- 
ration only  the  normal  salts  remain.  Sodium  and  potassium  bicar- 
bonates are  not  so  readily  broken  down;  but  even  with  them  it  is 
better  to  compare  the  monocarbonates,  so  as  to  secure  a  imiformity 
of  statement.  In  fact,  some  analysts  report  only  normal  salts,  and 
others  bicarbonates;  so  that  for  the  comparison  of  different  analyses 
we  are  compelled  to  adopt  an  adjustment  such  as  that  which  is  here 
proposed.  In  other  words,  w©  eliminate  the  variable  factors,  and 
study  the  constants  alone. 

One  other  large  variable  remains  to  be  considered — the  variation 
due  to  dilution.  A  given  solution  may  be  very  dilute  at  one  time,  and 
much  more  concentrated  at  another,  and  yet  the  mineral  content  of 
the  water  is  possibly  the  same  in  both  cases.  For  example,  average 
ocean  water  contains  3.5  per  cent  of  saline  matter,  while  that  of  the 
Black  Sea  carries  Uttle  more  than  half  as  much;  and  yet  the  salts 
which  the  two  waters  yield  upon  evaporation  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
identical.  In  some  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  see^  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  waters  directly;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  also  convenient 
to  study  the  composition  of  the  solid  residues  in  percentage  terms. 
In  that  way  essential  similarities  are  brought  to  %ht  and  the  data 
become  most  intelligible. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  single 
water  analysis,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  various  methods  of  state- 
ment. For  this  purpose  I  will  take  W.  P.  Headden's  analysis  of 
water  from  Platte  River  near  Greeley,  Colorado,^  which  he  himself 
states  in  several  forms.     In  the  first  column  of  the  subjoined  table 


1  BaU.  Colondo  A<r.  Szper.  Sta.  No.  83, 1903,  p.  56. 
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the  results  are  given  in  oxides,  etc.,  as  in  a  mineral  analysis,  and  in 
grains  to  the  imperial  gallon.  In  the  second  column  they  are  stated 
in  terms  of  salts,  and  I  have  here  recalculated  Headden's  figures  into 
parts  per  miUion  of  the  water  taken.  Finally,  in  a  third  column,  I 
give,  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  tiie  composition  of  the 
residue  in  radicles  or  ions,  and  in  percentages  of  total  anhydrous 
inorganic  solids. 

Analyns  of  water  stated  in  different  forme. 


Qrains 

per 

imperial 

giulon. 

8iO, 0.891 

80, 32.601 

CO, 4.554 

CI 2.681 

Na,0 11.463 

KjO 355 

CaO 13.117 

MgO 5.530 

(FeAl)aO, 189 

Mn,0, 189 

Ignition 2.397 


0=C1 


73. 967 
.604 


73.363 


Parts  per 
million. 

CaSO^ 457.7 

MgSO, 236.0 

K,S04 9.4 

NajSO^ 62.5 

NaCl 63.2 

NaaCO, 156.9 

21.9 

2.7 

2.7 

34.2 

1.3 


NaaSiO, 

(FeAl)a08.  - . . 
MnaO, 

Ignition 

Excess  SiO,. . 


1, 048. 5 


Per 
cent. 

SiOa 1.26 

SO4 55.28 

CO, 8.78 

CI 3.79 

Na 12.02 

K 41 

Ca 13.24 

Mg 4.69 

RaOj 53 


100.00 
"Ignition"    omitted. 
Salinity,    1,014   parts  per 
million. 


So  far  as  appearance  goes,  these  statements  might  represent  three 
different  waters;  and  yet  the  analytical  data  are  the  same.  A  change 
in  the  last  column  of  SiO,  into  the  radicle  SiO,  would  affect  the  other 
figures  but  slightly.  The  compactness  and  simplicity  of  the  ionic 
form  of  statement  are  evident  at  a  glance.  Under  it,  as  "salinity/' 
I  have  given  the  concentration  of  the  water  in  terms  of  parts  per 
million.  One  miUion  parts  of  this  water  contain  in  solution  1,014 
parts  of  anhydrous,  inoi^anic,  solidmatter. 


SPRINGS. 


When  water  first  emerges  from  the  earth  as  a  spring  its  mineral 
composition  is  dependent  upon  local  conditions.  Some  spring  waters 
jure  exceedingly  dilute;  others  are  heavily  charged  with  saline  im- 
purities. To  the  subject  of  "mineral"  springs,  a  separate  chapter 
will  be  given,  and  only  a  few  analyses  of  spring  water,  all  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  need  be 
given  here.  They  represent  the  beginnings  of  streams,  and  are  there- 
fore significant  in  this  connection.  All  these  analyses  are  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  pages.^ 

>  ImmiDKBble  analyaes  of  wells,  springB.  and  ODdai^gTotmd  waters  SBiwnlly  are  tob^toon^  «c»^^«I«\ 
ttuoagli  tlie  litarBUzm.   See  for  example,  S.  W.  MoCanie,  Boll.  Geol.  Survey  Qeorglla  'Ko.  U,  W2f^«  «ii^ 
M,  Bartow,  BaU,  UoJv,  DUdoIs,  vol.  6,  No.  8, 1906. 
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Analyses  of  spring  water. 


A.  Spring  near  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.    Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

B.  Spring  1  mile  west  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

C.  Spring  near  Mountain  City,  Tennessee.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

D.  Caledonia  Spring,  Caledonia,  New  York.    Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

E.  Spring  3  miles  west  of  Lowesville,  North  Carolina.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

F.  Spring  near  Mount  Mica,  Paris,  Maine.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

CO, 

53.59 
3.40 
1.35 

30.95 

3.45 

1.08 

.63 

47.14 
6.67 
4.18 

22.67 

6.17 

1     5.32 

27.29 

16.37 

1.50 

14.39 

2.23 

5.72 

3.97 

27.17 

trace 

1.36 

11.73 

31.62 

22.28 

19.49 

3.25 

10.62 

.34 

.67 

12.15 

51.86 

.45 

23.58 

1.47 

4.16 

.34 

5.99 

6.22 

S04 

60.97 

CI 

trace 

Ca 

22.37 

Mg 

2.62 

•***o  •  •  "  •  "  • 

Na 

4.32 

K 

.21 

SiO, 

5. 55         7. 85 

2.80 

ALO, 

^**2>-'3 

Fe^O, 

1. . . 

.49 

1 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
224 

100.00 
280 

100.00 
80 

100.00 
925 

100.00 
642 

100.00 
606 

Some  of  tliese  waters  yield  carbonates  on  evaporation,  one  yields 
mainly  sulphates,  and  between  the  two  extremes  the  carbonic  and 
sulphuric  radicles  vary  almost  reciprocally.  One  water  is  character- 
ized by  its  high  proportion  of  chlorine,  and  another  by  its  large  per^ 
centage  of  sihca;  but  in  all  of  them  calcium  is  the  dominant  metal.  In 
salinity  they  differ  somewhat  widely,  but  the  most  concentrated 
example  contains  only  925  parts  per  million,  or  52  grains  to  the 
United  States  gallon,  of  foreign  soUds.  It  will  be  seen  as  we  go 
farther  that  carbonate  waters  are  tlie  most  common,  for  the  reason 
that  rain  water  brings  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  that  substance 
is  most  active  as  a  solvent  of  mineral  matter. 

CHANGES   OF  COMPOSITION. 

As  spring  water  flows  from  its  source  it  rapidly  changes  in  char- 
acter. It  receives  other  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  of  ground  water 
flowing  from  the. soil,  and  it  blends  with  other  rivulets  to  produce 
larger  streams.  Under  certain  conditions  a  part  of  its  dissolved  load 
may  be  precipitated,  and  the  composition  of  a  river  as  it  approaches 
the  sea  represents  the  aggregate  effect  of  all  these  agencies.  A  river 
is  the  average  of  all  its  tributaries,  plus  rain  and  ground  water,  and 
many  rivers  show  also  the  effects  of  contamination  from  towns  and 
factories.  Small  streams  are  the  most  affected  by  local  conditions,  and 
show  the  greatest  differences  in  composition;  large  rivers,  as  a  rule, 
resemble  one  another  more  nearly. 

How  rapidly  and  how  profoundly  the  composition  of  a  river  may 
be  modified  are  well  illustrated  in  Headden's  bulletin,  which  I  have 
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already  cited.*  Cache  la  Poudre  River  in  Colorado  flows  first  through 
a  rocky  canyon,  over  bowlders  of  schist  and  granite,  and  thence 
emerges  upon  the  plains.  Its  waters  are  then  diverted  into  ditches 
and  reservoirs  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  finally  reach  the  Platte 
near  Greeley.  In  performing  the  work  of  irrigation  they  acquire  a 
new  load  of  solid  matter,  and  the  progressive  changes  in  their  com- 
position are  clearly  shown  by  Headden's  analyses.  Some  of  the  latter 
I  will  cite,  first  as  Headden  gives  them  in  grains  to  the  imperial 
gallon,  and  then  in  a  second  table  reduced  to  ions  and  percentages. 
Analysis  E  is  the  one  cited  on  page  59  to  show  different  forms  of 
statement.  In  all  cases  I  omit  Headden's  figures  for  ' 'ignition,'' 
and  deal  with  the  anhydrous  residues  alone. 

Analyses  of  water  from.  Colorado  rivers. 

A.  Cache  la  Poadre  River  above  the  north  fork. 

B.  Cache  la  Poadre  River  water  from  foooet  in  laboratory  at  Fort  Collins. 

C.  Cache  la  Poudre  River  2  miles  above  Greeley. 

D.  Cache  la  Pondre  River  3  mfles  below  Greefey. 

E.  Platte  River  below  month  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre. 


Grains  per  imperial  ralloa. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

CO, 

0.6029 
.1946 
.1037 
.5238 
trace 
.1257 
.3750 
.0855 
.6053 
.0113 
.0018 

2.  3731 
1. 8699 
.1055 
3.0364 
.0223 
.8857 
.6631 
.1921 
.6245 
.0171 
.0112 

5.920 
54.970 

2.770 
18.  938 

5.087 
30.  374 

2.145 
14. 087 

4.554 

SO, 

32.601 

a.- 

2.681 

CaO 

13. 117 

SrO 

MgO 

12. 190 

14.590 

.451 

1.035 

.079 

trace 

5.592 
9.117 
.372 
.951 
.039 
.078 

5.530 

""t^-' 

Na,0 

11.463 

KJb 

.355 

^,. 

.891 

(AlFe),0, 

.189 

i»    ^''  * 

MnJO* 

.  189 

LettO=Cl 

2.6296 
.0234 

9.8009 
.0238 

110.  943 
.624 

67.842 
.483 

71.  570 
.604 

« 

2.6062 

9.  7771 

110.  319 

67.  359 

70.  966 

Reduced  analsrses,  in  percentages. 


CO, 

31.91 
9.07 
4.03 

14.53 

33.68 

23.36 

1.10 

22.58 

.19 

5.53 

5.12 

1.66 

6.49 

.29 

7.34 
59.99 

2.52 
12.31 

10.34 

54.33 

3.19 

15.00 

8.78 

so^ 

55.28 

a 

3.79 

Ca 

13.24 

Sr 

Us 

2.93 
10.80 

2.72 

23.50 

.51 

6.65 

9.84 

.34 

.94 

.07 

5.00 

10.09 

.46 

1.42 

.17 

4.69 

Nf:::;:... 

12.02 

K 

.41 

SiO, 

1.26 

■^•^•^a*  ................................ 

R,0. 

.53 

Av^v^j  ................................. 

Balinitv.  partfl  per  miHinn 

100.00 
37 

100.00 
137 

100.00 
1,571 

100.00 
958 

100.00 
1,011 

1  Bull.  Colorado  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.  No.  82, 1903. 
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We  have  here,  first,  a  very  pure  mountain  water,  relatively  high 
in  carbonates  and  rich  in  silica.  At  the  end  of  the  series  we  have 
waters  in  which  sulphates  predominate  and  the  proportion  of  silica 
is  very  low.  The  change  is  extremely  great  in  all  respects,  and  is 
due  to  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigating  an  originally  arid  soil 
containing  much  soluble  matter.  Probably  when  the  soil  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  leached  by  long  periods  of  cultivation  the  changes 
in  the  water  will  be  less  exaggerated.  A  similar  alteration  is  also 
shown  in  Headden's  analyses  of  water  from  Arkansas  River,  first  at 
Canon  City,  where  it  emerges  from  the  mountains,  and  second  at 
Rockyford,  nearly  100  miles  below.*  The  analyses  are  as  foDows,  re- 
duced to  the  common  standard  adopted  in  this  memoir.  Headden 
regards  the  silica  as  present  partly  in  the  form  of  alkaline  silicates,  a 
supposition  which  is  probably  correct.  For  present  purposes,  however, 
the  diflFerence  between  SiO^  and  the  SiOj  radicle  may  be  neglected. 

Analyses  of  water  from  Arkansas  River  at  two  points  in  Colorado. 


CO,. 

SO4.. 

CI... 

Ca... 

Mg.. 

Na... 

K... 

SiOa. 
R2O, 


37.56 

14.62 

3.77 

20.24 

5.13 

9.57 

.60 

8.19 

.33 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


100.00 
148 


Rockyford. 


2.66 

60.69 

4.89 

12.78 

3.76 

14.50 

.28 

.45 


100.00 
2,134 


Changes  of  a  diflFerent  order  are  shown  by  the  waters  of  the  River 
Chflif,  in  Algeria,  according  to  the  investigation  by  L.  ViQe.'  This 
stream  flows  through  an  arid  region,  in  which  incrustations  or 
efliorescences  of  salt  and  gypsum  abound.  Lower  in  its  course  it 
receives  affluents  much  poorer  in  mineral  matter,  and  its  character, 
at  least  as  regards  salinity,  is  modified.  Wle's  analyses  reduced  to 
a  modem  standard  are  as  follows: 


I  Bull.  Colorado  Agr.  Exp«r.  Sta^  No.  82,  lOOS.  Headden  also  gives  analsrses  of  water  from  St.  Vrain, 
Big  Thompson,  Boulder,  and  Clear  creeks,  and  from  many  reservoirs,  irrigating  ditches,  and  weDs.  See 
also  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1003,  p.  160. 

>  Bull.  Soc.  gfioX.  France,  2d  ser.,  voL  14, 1857,  p.  352.  A  later  analysis  by  Balland  is  given  in  Joor.  Cbem. 
Soc.,  vol.  30, 1879,  p.  69d,  abstract.  Still  another,  by  F.  de  Marigny,  is  cited  by  Roth.  In  Annates  des 
mines,  5th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1857,  p.  667,  Marigny  gives  analyses  ol  two  other  Algerian  rivaia. 
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Analys€8  of  water  from  River  Chil\f,  Algeria, 

A.  Ssmple  takeo  at  Kaar-Bosharl  during  eztrame  low  water. 

B .  Sample  taken  at  the  same  point  a  few  days  later,  after  a  rise. 

C.  Sample  from  OrleansvUle,  much  farther  downstream. 


CO, 

S04 

a 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

SiO, 

FejO, 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


A 

B 

0.93 

1.11 

40.36 

25.87 

26.40 

39.28 

7.46 

«.63 

4.12 

4.42 

20.64 

22.61 

.06 

.04 

.03 

.04 

100.00 

100.00 

6,670 

5,342 

9.31 
29.64 
26.54 
11.85 

4.11 

17.03 

.34 

1.18 


100.00 
1,182 


The  effect  of  dilution  by  afBuents  is  shown  by  analysis  C;  but  the 
interesting  feature  of  the  series  is  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  water  at  EsaivBoghari.  Ville  attributes  this  difference  to  the 
fact  that  salt  is  much  more  soluble  than  g3rpsum  and  that  therefore 
during  a  flood  it  is  dissolved  out  more  freely  and  more  rapidly  from 
the  soil.  At  low  water  sulphates  are  in  excess  of  chlorides;  at  high 
water  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  examples  thus  far  cited  serve  to  show  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  draw  general  conclusions  from  a  single  analysis  of  a  water,  espe- 
ciaUy  when  the  latter  is  collected  at  only  one  point.  If  we  wish  to 
determine  the  total  load  carried  by  a  river  to  the  ocean,  the  samples 
should  be  taken  as  near  as  possible  to  its  mouth,  but  far  enough  up- 
stream to  avoid  tidal  contamination;  and  the  analyses  should  be 
numerous  enough  to  give  a  fair  average  result.  Without  such  pre- 
cautions no  valid  conclusions  can  be  reached.  The  data  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  in  view — a  condition  which  is  not  always 
fulfilled. 

ANALiTSES  OF  RIVER  WATERS. 

Many  analyses  of  river  and  lake  water  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  chemical  and  geological  literature.  Only  a  part  of  the  mate- 
rial can  be  considered  here,  and  preference  will  be  given,  but  not 
exclusively,  to  analyses  not  cited  in  the  classical  works  of  J.  Roth  and 
G.  Bischof.  Many  of  the  analyses  were  made  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  especially  in  those  of  the 
water-resources  branch.  The  work  of  that  branch,  in  this  particular 
direction,  is  mainly  but  not  exclusively  represented  by  three  publi- 
cations,^ in  which  a  large  number  of  American  rivers  have  been 
studied  with  remarkable  exhaustiveness.  For  each  river  or  lake 
many  analyses  were  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  its  average 

1  Watflr-Supply  Papers  No.  236,  by  R.  B.  Dole,  1909;  No.  237,  by  Walton  Van  Winkle  and  F.  M.  Eaton, 
1910;  No.  239,  by  W.  D.  ColUns,  1910.    Water-Supply  Paper  274,  by  Herman  Btableor,  ti:iK>  oontoSna  inaiii 
aoaljiee  of  rirer  watart. 
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composition  for  an  entire  year.  As  a  rule,  samples  of  water  were 
taken  daily,  and  combined  into  composite  samples  of  seven  to  ten 
which  were  analyzed.  The  analyses,  however,  some  thousands  in 
number,  are  not  absolutely  complete.  Alumina,  for  example,  was 
not  determined,  and  the  alkalies,  as  a  rule,  were  weighed  together 
and  calculated  as  all  sodium.  Later  work,  by  Chase  Palmer,  cor- 
rected the  latter  omission,  and  I  have  been  able  to  recalculate  the 
published  analyses  with  the  introduction  of  Palmer's  figures  *  for 
Na  and  K.  All  the  analyses  cited  in  the  following  pages  have  been 
reduced  to  the  uniform  standard  which  was  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages;  but  the  original  figures  can  usually  be  found  through  the 
references  to  the  literature. 


THE   ST.   LAWRENCE  BASIN. 

For  geological  purposes  a  regional  classification  of  the  data  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  practicable,  for  the  members  of  a  river  system 
belong  naturally  together.  Taking  North  American  rivers  first  in 
order,  let  us  begin  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  The 
selected  analyses  are  as  f oUows : 

Analyses  of  water  from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

A.  Lake  Superior  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mean  of  U  analyses  of  samples,  taken  monthly  between  Sep- 
tember 22, 1906,  and  August  22, 1907.  Other  analyses  of  Lake  Superior  water  have  been  made  by  W.  A. 
Noyes,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Minnesota  Geol.  Survey,  1882,  p.  174;  by  W.  F.  Jackman,  cited  by  A.  C. 
Lane  in  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  31, 1899,  p.  27;  and  by  O.  L.  Heath,  Rept.  State  Board 
Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1903,  p.  119. 

B.  Lake  Michigan  at  St.  Ignace.  Mean  of  11  samples  taken  between  September  20, 1906,  and  August 
20, 1907.  Analyses  of  Lake  Michigan  water  at  Milwaukee  and  of  Milwaukee  River,  by  Q.  Bode,  are  pub^ 
Ushed  in  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  1, 1883,  p.  308.  Another  analysis  of  the  lake  water,  by  7.  H.  Long,  is 
given  in  Report  on  the  boiler  waters  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  published  by  that 
company  in  1S88. 

C.  Lake  Huron  at  Port  Huron.    Mean  of  9  samples  taken  between  September  21, 1906,  and  June  21, 1907. 

D.  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo.    Mean  of  11  samples  taken  between  September  19, 1906,  and  August  28, 1907. 

E.  The  St.  Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg.  Mean  of  11  samples  taken  between  September  18, 1906,  and  August 
19, 1907. 

Analyses  A  to  E  by  R.  B.  Dole  and  M.  O.  Roberts.    See  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No. 336. 

F.  The  St.  Lawrence  at  Pointe  des  Cascades,  near  Vaudreuil,  above  Montreal.  Analysis  by  T.  Sterry 
Hunt,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13,  1857,  p.  239. 

G.  The  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Montreal.  Analysis  by  Norman  Tate,  cited  by  T.  Mellard  Reade,  hi 
Evolution  of  earth  structure,  1903. 


CO, 47.42 


SO,.. 
CI... 
NO3. 
Ca.. 
Mg.. 
Na... 
K... 
SiOo. 
Fe,0 


2V/3 


) 


3.62 
L89 
.86 
22.42 
5.35 
5.52 

12.76 
.16 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   


B 


} 


49.45 

6.15 

2.31 

.26 

22.21 
7.01 
4.02 

8.54 
.05 


100.00 
0.60 


100.00 
118 


} 


47.26 

,  5.77 

2.42 

.38 

22.33 

6.52 

4.10 

n.  16 
.06 


100.00 
108 


D 


E 


} 


44.70 

9.83 

6.58 

.23 

23.45 
5.75 
4.92 

4.46 
.08 


100.00 
133 


} 


45.70 

9.15 

5.87 

.23 

23.66 
5.49 
4.81 

5.03 
.06 


100.00 
134 


41.66 
5.19 
1.51 


20.08 

4.52 

3.20 

.72 

23.12 


100.00 
160 


O 


44.43 

11.17 

2.41 


20.67 
6.44 
4.87 


10.01 


100.00 
148 


1  Supplied  by  Chase  Palmer.    For  details  see  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  479, 1911. 
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The  following  analyses  represent  tributaries  to  the  St.  Lawrence:  ^ 

Analyses  of  water  from  trilnUaries  to  the  St,  Lawrence, 

H.  PlgBOQ  River,  MinzMSOta.  AxudysU  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  EleTanth  Ann.  Rept.  Minnesota  Oeol.  Sunrey- 
1882,  p.  174. 

I.  Qnnd  River  st  Orand  Rapida^  Ifkihigan.  Mean  of  84  composites  of  aampies  taken  between  October 
1, 1906,  and  October  5, 1907.    Analyses  by  R.  B.  Dole,  M.  0.  Roberts,  C.  Palmer,  and  W.  D.  Collins. 

J.  Kalamasoo  River  near  Kalamaioo,  Michigan.  Mean  of  35  composites,  September  19, 1906,  to  Sei>- 
tember  21, 1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  I. 

K.  Mamnee  River  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Mean  of  86  composites,  between  September  9, 1906,  to  October  7, 
1907.    Dole,  Roberts,  and  Palmer,  analysts. 

L.  Qenesee  River  at  Rochester,  New  York.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler,  cited  by  I.  C.  Russell  in  Mon* 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  11. 1885,  opp.  p.  176. 

M.  Oswegatchie  River  at  Ogdensburg,  New  York.  Mean  of  35  composites,  September  9, 1906,  to  Sep- 
tember 9, 1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  I  and  J. 

N.  OtUwa  River  at  Ottawa,  Canada.  High  water,  July,  1907.  Analysis  by  F.  T.  Shutt  and  A.  G. 
Speooer,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2, 1906,  p.  175.    Another  inoomplete  analysis  is  also  given. 

O.  Lake  Champlain.  Average  of  five  analsrses  of  samples  taken  in  the  broad  lake,  by  M.  O.  Leighton, 
Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Ged.  Survey  No.  121, 1905.  This  paper  contains  analsrses  of  water  from  the 
apper  end  of  the  lake,  of  Bouquet  River,  and  of  Ticonderoga  Creek. 

Analyses  I,  J,  K,  and  M,  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  contain  corrections  for  the  alkalies  as  furnished 
by  Fahner.  An  earlier  analysis  of  water  from  the  Maumee,  by  Chandler,  and  one  of  the  Ottawa,  by  T.  S. 
Hunt,  are  given  in  the  former  edition  of  this  bocdc  (Bulletin  330). 


H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

CO, 

42.00 
4.69 
6.09 

44.37 

12.88 

3.00 

.89 

21.85 

7.42 

3.20 

.89 

5.46 

.04 

47.32 
9.54 
1.41 

.79 

22.82 

7.47 

2.87 

.70 
7.05 

.03 

29.63 

16.25 

13.55 

1.52 

19.29 

5.44 

6.79 

1.62 

5.78 

.13 

37.94 

25.29 

1.41 

24.48 

5.29 

2.59 

1.35 

.82 

1     .83 

39.10 

12.24 

,.59 

.59 

19.40 
5.23 
6.57 
1.80 

14.03 
.45 

35.44 
8.57 
1.42 

45.81 

so^ 

11.03 

a 

1.78 

NO, 

Ca 

18.08 
5.74 
5.13 
2.55 

14.15 
1.57 

16.58 
4.74 
4.51 
1.59 

20.03 

W.  12 

21.19 

Mj? 

4.21 

Nf:.:..;; 

\  8.80 

> 

5.58 

K 

SiOa 

Fe,6, 

1   1.60 

ALO, 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
51 

100.00 
258 

100.00 
242 

100.00 
298 

100.00 
170 

100.00 

77 

100.00 
45 

100.00 
67 

« Includes  small  amounts  of  PO4  and  MntO^. 

Between  these  waters  there  are  distinct  resemblances,  in  that  car- 
bonates are  the  predominating  salts  and  calcium  is  the  chief  metal. 
Ottawa  River  is  characterized  by  high  silica;  but  the  Genesee  and  the 
Maumee,  which  flow  through  areas  of  sedimentaiy  rocks,  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  sulphates.  The  increase  in  salinity  or  concen- 
tration in  passing  from  Pigeon  River,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  is  also  noteworthy.  The  two  Mont- 
real analyses,  F  and  G,  are,  however,  far  from  concordant  and  can 
not  be  given  much  weight. 

1  Other  trilmtarles  that  have  been  analysed  are  as  follows:  Goose  Lake,  Michigan  (Geol.  Survey  Michigan, 
ToL  8,  pt.  3, 1903,  p.  236);  Toich  Lake,  Portage  Lake,  Pine  River,  Thunder  River  (Rept.  State  Board 
Oeol.  Survey  Michigan,  1908);  Traverse  Bay,  Detroit,  Shiawassee,  Grand,  Cass,  C^ppewa,  Tittabawassee, 
sad  Boardnum  rivers,  Manistee  and  Muskegon  lakes,  cited  by  A.  C.  Lane  in  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S. 
Oeol.  Survey  No.  31, 1903. 

101381**— Bull.  491—] 
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According  to  estimates  made  by  engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  flow  of  the  St.  Lawrence  past  Ogdensburg  is  248,518  cubic 
feet  per  second.  This,  with  a  salinity  of  134  parts  per  million,  cor- 
responds to  a  transport  of  dissolved  matter  of  29,722,000  metric  tons 
annually.  The  area  drained,  exclusive  of  water  surface,  is  286,900 
square  miles,  and  from  each  square  mile  103.6  tons  are  removed  in 
solution  each  year. 

THE  ATLAITTIC   SLOPE. 

For  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  slope  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence the  data  are  now  fairly  abundant.  The  subjoined  analyses  are 
the  most  useful.  In  all  of  them  bicarbonates  are  i*educed  to  normal 
form,  and  organic  matter  is  omitted  from  the  calculation. 

Analyses  oftoaters/rom  Atlantic  slope — /. 

A.  Mootehead  Lake,  Maine. 

B.  Rangeley  I^ke,  Maine. 

C.  Androscoggin  River  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  above  the  falls.  AvengeofSSanalyBesofweeldyaainpIci, 
taken  between  April  25, 1905,  and  January  16, 1906.  Analyses  A,  B,  and  C  made  by  F.  C.  Robinson,  for 
the  water-resources  branch  of  the  United  States  Oeolorrical  Survey.  C  as  recalculated  by  Dole  in  Wateiv 
Supply  Paper  236.    The  undetermined  CO3  is  computed  to  satisfy  bases. 

D.  MerrimacRiverabove  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Analysis  by  H.  E.  Barnard  fbr the  waterHPesoprwe 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

E.  Hudson  Rdver  at  Hudson,  New  York.  Mean  anal3rsis  of  36  weekly  composites,  taken  between  Sep- 
tember 16, 1906,  and  September  22, 1907.  Analyses  by  R.  B.  Dole,  M.  O.  Roberts,  C.  Palmer,  and  W.  D. 
Collins,  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  1909.  Analyses  by  C.  F.  Chandler  of  water  from  the  Hudson,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Mohawk  and  the  Croton,  are  cited  in  the  former  edition  of  this  book  (Bulletin  330). 

F.  Raritan  River  at  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey.  Mean  of  35  composite  samples,  taken  between  Sep- 
tember 10, 1906,  and  September  12, 1907.  Same  analysts  and  reference  as  under  E.  Analyses  of  several 
New  Jersey  streams  are  given  by  A.  H.  Chester  in  the  Report  on  water  supply.  New  Jersey  Geol.  Survey, 
1894.  An  analysis  of  water  from  Passaic  River,  by  £.  N.  Horsford,  is  published  in  Geology  of  New  Jersey, 
p.  703, 1868;  and  another  by  H.  Wurtt  in  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4,  pp.  99, 133.    1873. 

G.  Delaware  River  at  Lambertville.  New  Jersey.  Mean  of  34  composite  samples,  September  8, 1906, 
to  September  12, 1907.  Same  analysts  and  reference  as  under  E .  A  similar  average  analysis  of  the  Lehigh 
is  also  given  by  Dole.  For  an  earlier,  single  analysis  of  Delaware  water  see  H.  Wurtz,  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
2d  ser.,  vol.  22, 1856,  p.  125.  Analyses  of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  are  given  by  C.  M.  Cresson  in  a  report 
entitled  "  Results  of  examinations  of  water  from  the  River  Schuylkill,"  Philadelphia,  1875. 

H.  Susquehanna  River,  at  Danville,  Pennsylvania.  Mean  of  36  composite  samples,  September  10, 1906^ 
to  September  17, 1907.  Same  analjrsts  and  reference  as  under  E.  Similar  annual  averages  for  the  riverat 
West  Pittston  and  WiUiamsport  are  also  given  by  Dole.  The  Susquehanna  shows  the  effects  of  contamina- 
tion by  coal-mine  drainage. 

In  imalyses  E,  F,  G,  and  H  the  alkalies  are  given  as  corrected  by  Palmer. 


A 

B 

c 

n 

E 

F 

Q 

H 

CO, 

26.83 
14.46 
13.83 

26.53 
13.08 
12.72 

20.29 

24.85 

4.76 

28.15 
12.78 

8.78 

35.45 

15.84 

3.96 

.79 

20.79 
3.76 
6.53 
1.78 

10.90 

29.48 

14.08 
5.52 
2.23 

14.08 
4.58 
9.27 
1.76 

18.77 

32.95 

17.49 
4.23 
1.60 

17.49 
4.81 
6.70 
1.46 

13.12 

28.54 

S04 

27.53 

CI 

7.19 

NO. 

8.02 

Ca 

14.94 
1.80 

12.79 

4.29 

9.68 

1  1.88 

14.78 

1.69 

11.63 

4.42 

13.33 

1  1.82 

15.33 
2.27 
5.17 
2.07 

18.63 

}  6.63 

17.14 
4.18 
6.16 
trace 
18.14 
1.34 
3.33 

18.64 

Mk 

4.08 

nS.:: 

6.84 

K 

1.33 

SiOo 

7.72 

AlA 

tvx^s 

Fe,0, 

.20 

.23 

.15 

.11 

M.    V>3X^3.   ................ 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
14.5 

100.00 
16.5 

100.00 
48.3 

100.00 
170 

100.00 
108 

100.00 
85 

100.00 
70 

100.00 
112 
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Analyses  A  and  B  are  remarkable  beeause  of  their  relatively  high 
content  in  alkaline  chlorides.  These  waters,  howerer,  are  very 
dilute,  and  the  absolute  quantity  of  chlorides  in  them  is  probably  no 
more  than  they  would  receive  from  rainfalL  The  Androscoggin 
rises  in  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  but  the  composition  of  its  water  is  pro- 
foundly modified  by  drainage  from  factories  and  pulp  milk.  Its  head- 
waters, flowing  from  a  region  of  crystalline  rocks,  mainly  granitic, 
are  remarkably  pure. 

Analyua  ofwaUrBfrom  Atlantic  ^lope — IL 

I.  Potomac  River  at  Cumberlaad,  Maryland.  Mean  composition  of  36  oompoaite  samples,  takien  between 
September  11, 1906,  and  September  14, 1907.    Analyses  by  Dole,  Roberts,  Palmer,  and  Collins. 

J.  Shenandoah  River  at  Millvllle,  West  VirginJa.  Composite  of  36  samples,  September  12,  1006,  to 
September  0, 1007.    Same  analysts  as  under  I. 

K.  Potomac  River  above  Great  Falls,  Maryland.  Average  of  twelve  samples  taken  at  intervals  of  one 
month,  between  April,  1004,  and  April,  1906.  Analyses  by  Raymond  Outwater,  WateivSappIy  Paper 
U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  192, 1007,  pp.  296-297.  This  report  contains  thirty-four  other  analyses  of  water 
from  the  upper  Potomac  and  its  important  tributaries. 

V,  James  River  at  Richmond,  Virghiia.  Comx>o8ite  of  36  samples,  September  10, 1906,  to  September 
9,  nor.  Same  analysts  as  under  I.  A  thesis  by  A.  F.  White,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1906,  con- 
tains partial  analyses  of  tributaries  of  the  James  near  Lexington,  Virginia.  See  also  an  analysts  of  James 
Bhrer  water  by  W.  H.  Taylor,  Rept  to  Richmond  Board  of  Health,  1877,  dted  in  the  former  edition  of 
this  book  (BuUethi  330). 

M.  Dan  River  at  South  Boston,  Virginia.  Composite  of  21  samples,  September  3, 1906,  to  Hay  2, 1907. 
Dole,  Roberts,  and  Palmer,  analysts. 

N.  Roanoke  River  at  Randolph,  Virginia.  Composite  of  20  samples,  September  7, 1906,  to  May  12, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  M. 

O.  Neose  River  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Composite  of  36  samples,  October  1, 1906,  to  October  10, 
1^907.   Same  analysts  aa  under  L 

AH  the  analyses  in  this  table,  except  K,  are  reealculated  Ihmi  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  with  the  alkali 
dataminatloiis  as  correoted  by  Palmer.    Each  composite  sample  i^rssents  ten  daily  collections. 


I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

COa 

13.69 

44.85 

4.95 

.70 

18.56 

3.56 

6.11 

1.08 

6.35 

47.22 
4.43 
2.14 
1.86 

22.85 
5.86 
8.86 
1.00 

10.71 

44-37 
7.68 
4.44 

"27."  40* 

4.08 

2.83 

.55 

4.56 

1    4.09 

36.02 

8.67 

2.81 

.37 

17.10 
3.66 
7.20 
1.34 

21.98 

25.43 
5.34 
5.03 
1.73 
8.79 
2.35 
9.10 
2.04 

37.68 

34.99 

5.90 

2.95 

.67 

12.74 
4.69 
6.70 
1.47 

28.15 

24.93 

80^ 

4.90 

XT  4* 

CI 

6.34 

NO, 

.43 

Ca 

8.50 

Me 

2.59 

nI 

10.09 

K 

1.87 

SiO, 

37.47 

ALO, 

Fe,0, 

.15 

.07 

.85 

2.51 

1.74 

2.88 

M.   v^^wrg.  ................. 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
130 

100.00 
140 

100.00 
115 

100.00 
89 

100.00 
71 

100.00 
79 

100.00 
73 

The  first  three  analyses  in  the  foregoing  table  are  peculiarly  sug- 
gestive. The  Potomac,  at  Cumberland,  shows  the  effect  of  dramage 
from  coal  mines.  The  Shenandoah  adds  to  the  Potomac  a  large 
volume  of  water  which  is  little  contaminated,  and  which  represents 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  influence  of  a.  Umestone  coimtry.  At 
Qreat  Falls,  the  Potomac,  modified  by  its  numerous  affluent^, 
approaches  the  normal  or  average  type  of  river  waters.     koc-oTdMi^ 
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to  estimates  made  by  Outwater,  the  Potomac  aimually  carries  past 
Point  of  Rocks  771,000,000  kilograms  of  dissolved  matter  and 
212,000,000  kilograms  of  solids  in  suspension,  or  sediments.  The 
sum  of  the  two  quantities  is  983,000  metric  tons,  or  a  little  over  102 
metric  tons  per  square  mile  of  the  territory  drained.  The  dissolved 
matter  corresponds  to  80  tons  per  square  mile. 


Analyses  of  waters  of  Atlantic  slope — ///. 

P.  Cape  Fear  River  at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  Mean  analysis  of  30  oompoalte  samples,  taken 
between  October  2,  1906,  and  October  0,  1907.  Dole,  Roberts,  Pahner,  and  Collins,  analjrsts.  Water 
probably  modified  by  tidal  contamination. 

Q.  Pedee  River  near  Pedee,  North  Carolina.  Mean  of  24  composites,  October  26, 1906.  to  October  19^ 
1907.    Dole,  Palmer,  Collins,  and  J.  R.  Evans,  analysts. 

R.  Salada  River  near  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Mean  of  16  composites,  October  27, 1906,  to  Maj  8» 
1907.    Evans,  analyst 

8.  Wateree  River,  near  Camden,  South  Carolina.  Mean  of  34  composites,  October  21, 1906,  to  October 
25, 1907.    Dole,  Evans,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

T.  Savannah  River  near  Augusta,  Georgia.  Mean  of  34  composites,  October  25, 1906,  to  October  22, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  Q. 

U.  Ocmulgee  River  near  Macon,  Georgia.  Mean  of  33  composites,  October  19, 1906,  to  October  21, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  Q. 

v.  Oconee  River  near  Dublin,  Georgia.  Mean  of  32  composites,  October  18, 1906,  to  October  17, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  Q.  All  the  analyses  in  this  table  are  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236.  Potusinm 
determinations  supplied  by  Palmer. 


CO, 

S04 

CI 

NO, 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiO- 

FeaO, 

Salinity,      parts     per 
million 


Q 


26.  57 

6.91 

12.52 

.43 

10.80 

3.24 
14.04 

1.95 
21.38 

2.16 


23.33 

5.95 

4.60 

.89 

10.25 
1.93 

10.99 
2.82 

38.65 
.59 


100.00 
57 


100.00 
69 


R 


} 


26.01 

8.01 

5.61 

.69 

13.46 
2.08 
9.62 

33.65 

.87 


100.00 
62 


s 


25.15 
6.33 
4.22 
.60 
9.49 
2.71 

10.84 
2.41 

37.65 
.60 


100.00 
73 


22.49 
9.12 
3.19 
.91 
8.67 
1.22 

14.42 
4.12 

34.95 
.91 


100.00 
60 


U 


21.06 
7.48 
4.28 
1.07 
9.62 
1.83 

10.23 
2.90 

39.70 
1.83 


100.00 
69 


26.00 
8.86 
4.86 
1.43 

12.14 
2.29 

10.14 
2.85 

30.00 
1.43 


100.00 
68 


Analyses  of  eastern  tributaries  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A.  Flint  River  near  Albany,  Georgia.  Mean  analysis  of  20  composite  samples,  taken  between  October 
23, 1906,  and  May  12, 1907.    J.  R.  Evans,  analyst. 

B.  Chattahoochee  River  at  West  Point,  Georgia.  Mean  of  34  composites,  October  26, 1906,  to  October  18, 
1907.    Dole,  Evans,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

C.  Oostanaula  River  near  Rome,  Georgia.  Mean  of  31  composites,  October  21, 1906,  to  October  28, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  B. 

D.  Cahaba  River  near  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Mean  of  30  composites,  November  1 ,  1906,  to  November 
1  1907.  Same  analysts  as  under  B.  For  a  single  analysis  of  water  from  the  Cahaba  see  R.  S.  Hodges, 
Geol.  Survey  Alabama,  Underground  water  resources,  1907.    This  report  contains  many  analyses  of  springs 

and  wells. 

E  Alabama  River  at  SeUna,  Alabama.  Mean  of  33  composites,  November  6, 1906,  to  October  17, 1907. 
Evils.  Dole,  Palmer,  CoUins,  and  W.  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

F.  Tombigbee  River  near  Epes,  Alabama.  Mean  of  33  composites,  October  24, 1906,  to  October  24, 1907. 
Same  analysts  as  under  B. 
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O.  Pearl  Rhrer,  near  Jadoon,  MiasisBippi.  Mean  of  32  composites,  October  16, 1006,  to  October  10, 1007. 
Same  analysts  as  under  B. 

AU  tbe  analyses  in  this  table  are  recalculated  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  Including  later  alkali  deter- 
minations  by  Palmer. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

CO, 

22.73 

8.95 

4.17 

.90 

13.12 

2.09 

1  10.44 

35.77 
1.83 

21.32 
8.49 
3.96 
1.32 
9.06 
1.51 

12.08 
3.40 

37.73 
1.13 

32.06 

5.04 

2.21 

.50 

14.74 
3.19 
9.60 
1.96 

29.48 
1.22 

32.53 

11.18 

2.79 

.76 

16.52 
3.17 
8.78 
3.18 

20.33 
.76 

27.86 

10.63 

.    2.72 

.83 

15.35 

3.42 

11.33 

2.12 

24.79 

.95 

33.34 

6.37 

3.03 

.61 

18.18 
1.82 
8.18 
2.32 

25.25 
.90 

25.29 

■vz-s^j.    ................. 

so. 

10.31 

CI 

5.48 

NO, 

1.12 

Ca 

11.43 

Mg 

1.77 

nI 

11.59 

K 

3.22 

SiO. 

28.99 

Fe,0. 

.80 

M.    «>2NXJ.     .     .............. 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
67 

100.00 
52 

100.00 
82 

100.00 
76 

100.00 

82 

100.00 
94 

100.00 
59 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  and  the  two  immediately  preceding 
it  reveals  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  waters  of  the  southern 
rivers  from  the  James  to  the  Pearl  inclusive.  All  are  low  in  salinity 
and  relatively  high  in  silica  and  the  alkalies.  In  several  of  the 
analyses  the  alkaline  radicles  are  in  excess  of  calcium.  River 
waters,  in  short,  seem  to  exhibit  distinct  regional  peculiarities, 
which,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  are  due  to  the  geology  of  the  region 
traversed.  These  waters,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  flow  from 
areas  of  crystalline  schists,  and  owe  much  less  to  sedimentary 
environments. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN. 

For  the  great  river  system  of  the  Mississippi  the  chemical  data  are 
abundant,  but  of  very  unequal  value.  The  river  itself  has  been 
studied  from  near  its  source  to  near  its  mouth,  and  the  waters  of 
many  tributaries  have  also  been  analyzed.  Taking  the  Alississippi 
itself  first,  the  useful  data  are  as  follows,  arranged  in  order  going 
southward: 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Mississippi  River. <^ 

A.  llSsstssippi  Rtver  at  Bralnerd,  MlimeMrta.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Sidener,  Thirteenth  Ann.  Rept  OeoL 
Nat.  Hist  Survey  Minnesota,  18S4,  p.  102. 

B.  Mississippi  River  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Average  of  35  analyses,  by  W.  M.  Barr,  H.  8.  Spanld- 
ing,  and  W.  Van  Winkle,  of  samples  each  formed  by  ten  daily  collections  between  September  10, 1906^  and 
September  11,  1907. 

C.  Mississippi  River  near  MoUne,  Illinois.  Mean  of  18  composite  samples,  taken  between  February  1 
and  July  31, 1900.    W.  D.  Collins,  analyst. 

D.  Mississippi  River  near  Quinoy,  Illinois.  Mean  of  36  composite  samples,  taken  between  August  1| 
1906,  and  July  31, 1907.    W.  D.  Collins,  analyst 

£.  Mississippi  River  near  Chester,  Illinois.    Mean  of  31  composite  samples,  taken  between  August  1, 

1906,  and  July  31, 1907.    W.  D.  Collins,  analyst. 

F.  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.    Mean  of  35  composite  samples,  taken  between  January  10, 

1907,  and  January  1, 1906.    Analyses  by  J.  R.  Evans,  W.  Van  Winkle,  R.  B.  Dole,  Chase  Palmer,  and 
W.  D.  Collins.    Later  alkali  determinations  by  Palmer. 

O.  Mississippi  River  above  Carrollton,  Louisiana.  Analysis  by  C.  H.  Stone,  Science,  vol.  22,  p.  472, 
1905.    Sample  taken  6  feet  below  surface.    Recalculated  from  blcarbonates. 

H.  Mississippi  River  at  New  Orleans.  Mean  of  52  composite  samples,  taken  daily  between  April  29, 
1905,  and  April  28, 1906.    J.  8.  Porter,  analyst 

The  analyses,  except  A  and  O,  are  recalculated  from  the  figures  given  by  Collins  in  Water-Supply  Ttipat 
239  and  Dole  in  Water-Supply  Paper  236. 


CO3... 
SO4... 

CI 

NOs.. 
PO,... 

Ca 

Mg... 
Na.... 
K.... 
SiOj... 
AljO,. 
FeaOs. 
Mn304. 


51.65 
1.05 

.48 


22.94 
4.09 
5.14 
1.75 
9.40 
2.01 
1.49 


B 


48.03 

9.35 

.83 

.73 


} 


20.77 
7.27 
5.19 


7.78 


.05 


Salinity,     parta     per 
million 


100. 00  100. 00 


195 


200 


42.27 

13.58 

2.09 

1.01 


} 


18.68 
7.35 
5.65 

9.09 


.28 


100.00 
179 


43.15 

12.55 

2.21 

1.10 


} 


18.06 
8.03 
5.52 

9.03 


.35 


100.00 
203 


E 


33.23 

21.74 

3.79 

1.05 


} 


17.08 
6.22 
8.15 

8.54 


.20 


F 


30.23 

20.50 

4.10 

.81 


17.'  16 
5.72 
8.09 
1.52 

11.44 


.43 


G 


30.27 
19.69 
11.05 


.27 

20.25 

4.66 

6.86 

1.57 

5.07 

.12 

.08 

.11 


100.00 
269 


100.00 
202 


100.00 
146 


H 


34.98 

15.37 

6.21 

1.60 


} 


20.50 
5.38 
8.33 


7.05 
.45 
.13 


100.00 
166 


a  For  two  analyses  of  Mississippi  water,  taken  above  and  bolow  Miiiuoapolis,  see  J.  A.  Dodge,  Tenth 
Ann.  Rept.  Qeol.  Nat  Hist  Survey  Minnesota,  18S2,  p.  207.  These  analyses  are  f^ven  in  the  former  edition 
of  this  book.  Bailey  Willis  (Jour.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  509)  cites  some  imperfect  analyses  of  the  Missis- 
sinpi  and  Missouri  near  St  Louis.  Iowa  Cool.  Siu-vcy,  vol.  6,  1896,  p.  3(VS),  contains  other  analyses  of 
Misdssippi  water,  and  also  of  Missouri,  Cedar,  Des  Moines,  Coon,  Boyer,  Wapsiplnicon,  Skunk,  Charlton, 
Grand,  ril odaway, and  West  Nishnabotna  rivers.  These  too  are  incomplete.  The  early  analyses  of  Missis- 
sippi water  by  Avequin  and  bv  Jones  are  of  no  value  for  present  purposes.  Partial  analyses,  containing 
some  useful  data,  are  given  In  Report  of  the  sewage  and  water  board.  New  Orleans,  1903.  These  relate  to 
the  lower  Ml^lsstppi  near  New  Orleans. 

This  table  tells  a  definite  story.  The  upper  Mississippi  is  low  in 
sulphates  and  chlorides,  which  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  lower 
stream.  The  chlorides  come  in  part  from  human  contamination,  a 
subject  to  be  considered  later;  but  more  largely,  together  with  sul- 
phates, from  western  tributaries.  At  New  Orleans,  also,  there  is 
probably  some  ** cyclic  sodium'*  brought  in  rainfall  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  On  the  whole,  carbonates  predominate  in  the  Mississippi 
water,  with  all  else  subordinate. 
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If  we  accept  the  figures  given  by  J.  L.  Qreenleaf/  who  puts  the 
average  outflow  of  the  river  at  664,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
mean  salinity  of  166  parts  per  million  corresponds  to  a  total  trans- 
port of  material  in  solution  of  98,369,000  metric  tons  annually.  This 
is  equivalent  to  a  little  over  78  metric  tons  from  each  square  mile 
of  territory  drained.  It  is  the  contribution  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  salinity  of  the  ocean,  but  it  is  subject  to  some  correc- 
tions that  need  to  be  det^mined  hereafter. 

The  next  table  gives  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the  upper 
Mississippi  within  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.' 

Analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  upper  Mississippi  River. 

A.  Lake  Minnetonka.    Analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  Geology  of  Minnesota,  vol.  2,  USS,  p.  311. 

B.  lifllelaof  Lake.    Analysis  by  J.  A.  Dodge*  Geology  of  Minnesota,  voL  4, 1800,  p.  38. 

C.  Bigstone  Lake.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Sidener,  Thirteenth  Ann.  Rept.  GeoL  Nat.  Hlet.  Survey  Minne- 
sota, 1884,  p.  06.    Empties  into  Minnesota  River. 

D.  Heron  Lake.  Analysis  by  Noyes,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  GeoL  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1882, 
p.  173.    Empties  into  Des  Moines  River. 

£.  Rock  River  at  Luveme,  Minnesota.  A  tributary  of  Sioux  River.  Analysis  by  Noyes,  Geology  of 
Minnesota,  vol.  1, 1884,  p.  550. 

F.  Minnesota  River  at  Shakopee,  Minnesota.  Mean  analysis  of  30  composite  samples,  taken  between 
September  24, 1906,  and  October  1, 1907.  W.  M.  Barr,  H.  S.  Spaulding,  W.  Van  Winkle,  R.  B.  Dole, 
C.  Palmer,  and  W .  D.  Collins,  analysts.    Alkali  determinations  as  corrected  by  Palmer. 

O.  Chippewa  River  near  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin.  Mean  of  35  composites,  Sept«nber  14, 1906,  to  Sep- 
tember 12, 1007.    BivtT,  Spaulding,  and  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

H.  Wisconsin  River  near  Portage,  Wisconsin.  Mean  of  24  composites,  September  11, 1906,  to  May  17, 
1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  G. 

Analyses  F,  O,  H,  are  recalculated  from  the  figures  given  by  Dole  in  WateivSupply  Paper  236. 


CO,... 

804.. 
a.... 

NO,.. 

Ca.... 

Mg... 

Na... 

K.... 

SiO,.. 

FeA 
AI2O,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


58.81 


.72 


25.52 
7.23 
1.03 
2.32 
4.37 


B 


59.03 
.88 
.59 


15.25 
10.71 
6.68 
2.24 
2.97 
1.65 


100.00 
110 


100.00 
144 


C 


20.13 

34.36 

1.65 


8.00 
8.61 
6.69 
1.01 
19.26 
.29 


100.00 
554 


42.65 
18.62 
1.14 
1.39 
20.71 
8.00 
2.94 
1.32 
2.61 

.62 


} 


100.00 
272 


E 


47.94 

8.64 

.44 


20.51 
7.43 
3.31 

.51 
7.65 
3.21 

.36 


100.00 
275 


F 


31.59 

31.26 

L02 

.43 

17.81 

7.61 

4.12 

1.15 

4.99 

.02 


100.00 
480 


} 


30.49 
18.09 

L42 

.78 

16.80 

6.07 
10.46 

15.50 
.39 


100.00 
90 


H 


} 


31.43 

18.74 

2.31 

.99 

15.44 

7.50 

8.93 

14.33 
.33 


100. 00 
98 


1  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1806,  p.  29.  Greenleaf  gives  detailed  data  for  the  Important  tributaries 
of  the  MississippL    The  area  drained  by  the  river  is  put  at  1 ,259,000  square  miles. 

«  For  analyses  of  several  other  Minnesota  waters,  see  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  193, 
1907,  p.  133. 
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The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  Illinois  and  Iowa: 

Analyses  of  tribtUaries  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

A.  Rock  River  near  Steriing,  Illiziois.   Mean  analysis  of  36  composite  samples,  taken  between  August  1, 

1006,  and  July  31, 1007.    W.  D.  Collins,  analyst.    Collins  also  gives  a  simUar  annual  average  for  the  river 
at  Rockford. 

B.  Illinois  River  near  Kampsvllle,  Illinois.  Mean  of  36  composites,  August  1, 1006,  to  July  31, 1007. 
Collins,  analyst.    He  also  gives  similar  analyses  for  the  river  near  Lasalle  and  Peoria. 

C.  Kaskaskia  River  at  Carlyle,  Illinois.  Meanof34oompo8ites,Augustl,1006,toJuly31,1907.  Collins, 
analyst.    A  similar  average  is  given  for  the  river  near  ShdbyviUe. 

D.  Cedar  River  near  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.   Mean  of  37  composites,  September  6, 1006,  to  Septemba*  17, 

1007.  W.  M.  Barr,  H.  S.  Spauldhig,  and  W.  Van  Wtaikle,  analysts. 

E.  Iowa  River  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Mean  of  36  composites,  September  6, 1006,  to  September  16, 1007. 
Same  analysts  as  imder  D. 

F.  Des  Moines  Rivor  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa.  Mean  of  36  composites,  September  10, 1006,  to  September  0, 
1007.    Same  analjrsts  as  under  D . 

Analyses  A,  B ,  and  C  are  recalculated  fh>m  the  figures  given  by  Collins  in  Water-Supply  Paper  230;  the 
others  are  from  Dole,  Water-Supply  Paper  236. 

Collins  also  gives  annual  averages  for  the  comix>sition  of  the  waters  of  Kankakee,  Fox,  Vermilion, 
Sangamon ,  Muddy,  Embarrass,  Little  Wabash  end  Cache  rivers.  In  all,  10  rivers  were  studied ,  including 
the  Mississippi. 


CO, 

so, 

CI 

NOs 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiO, 

FeA 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


48.56 

9.a4 

2.06 

1.42 
18.30 
10.09 

}..«,} 

5.60 
.15  1 


38.42 
16.30 
5.82 
1.67 
18.24 
7.76 
6.98 

4.65 
.16 


C 

D 

42.13 

44.80 

13.64 

13.08 

2.77 

1.48 

1.92 

1.35 

18.86 

20.91 

8.02 

6.97 

1  5.62 
6.84 

1  5.23 
6.10 

.20 

.08 

100.00 

100.00 

248 

228 

/ 


42.17 
14.70 
1.47 
1.15 
20.00 
6.94 
5.67 

7.76 
.14 


} 


34.96 
23.37 
1.58 
1.09 
19.09 
6.91 
5.59 

7.24 
.17 


100.00 
247 


100.00 
312 


In  the  following  table  I  give  analyses  of  waters  which  reach  the 
Mississippi  from  the  eastward  by  way  of  the  Ohio.*  For  the  Ohio 
itself  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  data. 

Analyses  of  waters  tribtUary  to  Ohio  River. 

A .  Allegheny  River  at  Kittanning,  Pennsylvania.    Mean  analysis  of  36  composite  samples  taken  between 
September  13, 1006,  and  September  10, 1007.    R.  B.  Dole,  M.  O.  Roberts,  and  C.  Palmer,  analysts. 

B.  Monongahela  River  at  Elizabeth,  Pennsylvania.    Mean  of  37  composites,  August  25, 1006,  to  Septem- 
ber 2  1007.    Same  analysts  as  under  A.    Dole  also  gives  an  annual  average  for  the  composition  of  YougSiio- 

0ieny  water. 

C.  Muskingum  River  at  Zanesviile,  Ohio.    Mean  of  27  oomposltes.  September  3, 1906,  to  September  13, 
1907.   Same  analysts  as  under  A. 

D.  Miami  River  at  Dayton,  Ohio.    Mean  of  34  composites,  September  16,  1906,  to  September  17, 1007. 
Dole,  Roberts,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

E.  East  Fork  of  White  River  near  Asalia,  Indiana.    Mean  of  37  composites,  September  12,  1006,  to 
October  3, 1007.    Barr,  Spaulding,  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 

F  West  Fork  of  White  River  near  Indianapohs,  Indiana.     Mean  of  35  composites,  September  8,  1906, 
to  September  12, 1007.    Barr,  Spaulding,  and  yan  Winkle,  analysts. 

I  An  Mialvsls  of  Monongahete  water  by  C.  D.  Howard  and  one  of  water  frotn  tho  Cumberland  by  N.  T. 
Lu^n^^^n  in  the  former  edition  of  this  book  (Bulletin  330). 
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0.  WftlMah  Hirer  at  VinoeoneB,  Indiana.    Mean  of  31  oompoeites,  Septemlwr  0, 1006^  to  September  16, 
1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  F. 

H.  Kentucky  River  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky.    Mean  of  30  compoiiteB,  August  28, 1906,  to  September  4, 
1907.    Same  analysts  as  under  D. 

1.  Cumberland  River  at  Kuttawa,  Kentucky.    Mean  of  34  composites,  January  11, 1907,  to  January  11, 
1906.    Evans,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts.    Another  average  is  given  for  the  water  near  Nashville, 


J.  TennesBse  River  near  Oilbertsville,  Kentucky.  Mean  of  33  composites,  October  34, 1906.  to  October 
24, 1906.  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts.  Another  average  is  given  for  the  water  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

All  the  analyses  in  this  series  are  recalculated  from  the  figures  given  by  Dole  in  Water43upply  Paper 
236,  as  conected  by  the  later  alkali  determinations  of  Palmer. 


CO, i  21.  51 

8O4 i  19.56 

CI I  16.10 

NO3 '  .82 

Ca 16. 10 

Mg !  3.46 

Na 11.04 

K 2.09 

SiO. 9. 09 

Fe,0, 24 


Salinity,  parts  per  million 


100.00 
87 


B 

C 

D 

11.47 

24.71 

43.64 

42.52 

18.36 

13.88 

4.12 

17.07 

1.42 

2.32 

.69 

2.98 

15.47 

18.36 

20.46 

2.84 

4.06 

8.33 

8.12 

9.39 

2.49 

1.42 

1.28 

.83 

10.82 

5.98 

5.89 

.90 

.10 

.08 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

81 

244 

289 

E 


47.85 

10.58 

1.10 

1.97 

21.51 

8.11 

2.75 

.77 

5.29 

.07 


100.00 
279 


CO, 

S04 

a 

NO, 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiOo 

Fe,0, 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


F 

Q 

U 

I 

31.76 

34.09 

38.51 

40.57 

12.88 

16.57 

8.32 

7.85 

17.32 

10.84 

2.01 

2.43 

1.36 

1.93 

2.51 

1.46 

16.44 

18.37 

21.06 

22.67 

6.44 

6.63 

3.71 

3.48 

\  10.  66 

1  7.56 

5.82 

4.29 

1.41 

2.34 

3.10 

3.92 

16.05 

14.59 

.04 

.09 

.60 

.32 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

450 

336 

104 

124 

34.57 

10.74 
2.93 
1.17 

18.56 
4.00 
5.08 
2.83 

19.54 
.58 


100.00 
101 


For  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Mississippi — the  Missouri — several 
analyses  are  available.  They  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together 
with  analyses  of  its  affluents.^ 

1  Two  analyses  of  water  from  the  Missouri,  not  used  here,  are  given  in  the  former  edition  of  tliis  book. 
Another  analysis  by  F.  W.  Traphagen  is  cited  in  £.  W.  HUgard's  Soils,  p.  23,  but  the  point  of  collection 
is  not  named. 
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AnafyBef  of  water  from  JfutouK  River  and  iribniaHei. 


A.  Iftamirl  River  nflor  Floneoe,  Kebraflka.   Umn  aiialy«li  of  36  oooipMlto  iaaples, 
October  1 ,  1006,  and  October  14, 1907.    Barr,  Spaolding,  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  PilBBr,  and  CoUlaa^  analysts. 

B.  Mtasonrt  River  near  Kamas  City,  XlMDcirf.  Mean  of  86  peuqwaim,  Oetobir  4, 1906,  to  Oetaber  a, 
1007.    flame  analysts  as  tinder  A. 

C.  Missouri  River  near  Ruegg,  Missouri.  Mean  of  a6  composites,  September  34, 1006,  to  October  €,  1007. 
Same  analjrsfa  as  onder  A. 

D.  North  Platte  River  at  Ndrtb  Platte,  Nebraska.  Mean  of  20  ocnvosltes,  flqptaoiber  10, 1066,  ta  June 
30, 1907.    Barr,  Spaulding,  and  Van  Winkle,  analysts. 

E.  Platte  River  at  Fremont,  Nebraska.  Iieanof33composltes,  October  10, 1006,  to  Novaasber  a,  1007. 
Barr,  Van  W  inkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts.  Another  ssrlesofaoalyseBof  the  water  at  Colnmbus 
is  also  given.  An  analysis  of  the  Platte  at  Qreeley,  Colorado,  is  given  on  p.  fiO,  ante,  together  with  some 
of  its  tributary,  Cache  la  Poudre  River. 

F.  Laramie  River  20  miles  above  Laramie,  Wyoming.  Average  of  three  analyses  by  E.  E.  Sknson, 
Bull.  Wyomhig  Exper.  Sta.  No.  34, 1805. 

G.  Laramie  River  50  miles  below  Lamroie.  Analysis  by  £.  £.  Sloeson,  loc.  cit.  Sloeson  also  gives 
analyses  of  Pepo  Agio  and  Little  Goose  cseeks.  Another  analysis  of  the  Laramie  is  printed  in  Fifth  Rept 
Bur.  Soils,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  1003. 

H.  Yellowstone  Lake.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield,  Bull.  U .  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  47, 1888.  This  buIletiB 
also  gives  anatyses  of  Firshole  and  Gardiner  rivers. 

Analyses  A  to  E  are  recalculated  from  Dole's  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  with  potassium  determinations 
communicated  by  Palmer. 


'       A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

CO, 

S04 

CI 

NO, 

'  22.42 

37.69 

1.99 

.40 

14.58 

4.48 

I    9.64 

1.70 

24.23 

32.74 

3.15 

.54 

15.04 

4.37 

9.22 

1.50 

25.63 

30.44 

3.52 

.85 

15.22 

4.68 

9.07 

1.90 

24.13 
32.77 

3.15 

.53 

15.05 

4.37 

no.  68 

> 

29.43 

22.18 

2.18 

.33 

15.80 

3.67 

8.06 

2.42 

27.35 

11.16 

3.11 

19.59 

37.48 

6.32 

20.93 
7.12 
7.96 

Ca 

13.75 

2.45 

7.34 

.85 

15.07 
5.10 
8.82 
1.96 

7.29 

Mff 

.25 

n2 

K 

13.22 
3.99 

NH. 

.34 

SiOo 

6.95 

8.97 

8.49 

8.98 

15.80 

31.73 
}  2.26 

4.54 
1  1.12 

35.51 

AloO, 

3.39 

Pe,0« 

.15 

.24 

.20 

.34 

.13 

■*  *T^«*  ••••-••*•-•-•••- 

Salinity,     purte     p«r 
ifiillion 

100.00 
454 

100.00 
426 

100.00 
346 

100.00 
426 

100.00 
302 

100.00 
212 

100.00 
429 

100.00 
118 

In  all  but  three  of  these  waters  sulphates  predominate  over  car- 
bonates, and  calcium  is  less  conspicuous  than  in  the  analyses  preceding 
this  group.  The  high  silica  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  and  the  upper 
Laramie  is  also  noticeable. 

For  one  other  tributary  of  the  Missouri  a  particularly  interesting 
group  of  analyses  is  at  hand.  The  Kansas  or  Kaw  River,  wdth  its 
chief  aflSuents,  has  been  studied  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  C.  Franklin,* 
whose  data,  reduced  as  usual,  are  given  below.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  analyses  are  not  complete;  the  sodium  was  calcu- 
lated and  the  potassium  not  considered  at  all.  The  localities  men- 
tioned are  all  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
streams  is  from  the  west,  eastward. 


1  Kansas  Univ.  C^uart.,  vol.  3, 1894,  p.  91. 
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Ajialptet  o/waierfrom  Kanmu  Rivet  and  tribtUanm, 

A.  Smoky  Hill  River  below  Sellna. 

B.  Selliie  River  above  New  Cambria. 

C.  Soloman  River  above  Sokmum. 

D.  Repablioan  River  above  Janetion  Ctty. 

E.  Blue  River. 

F.  Pdaw aie  Rlref  at  Penryrllle  Oaot  to  be  conftMed  with  the  e—tein  rivgr  of  the  wme  —ne).    Analyilfl 
by  J.  B.  Cory. 

O.  Wakaran  River  oouth  of  Lawranoe.    Analysis  by  J.  E.  Curry. 

H.  TTani—  River,  average  of  two  analysee,  one  aamf^  tak^  above  Topeka,  the  other  above  Lawrenoe. 
The  two  are  lUrly  concordant. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

O 

H 

CO, 

16.07 
24.52 
22.41 
13.86 

2.62 
17.81 

2.03 
.68 

13.70 
16.94 
34.61 
5.62 
1.88 
26.07 

.20 

14.12 
23.36 
24.55 
11.58 

2.16 
20.15 

3.63 
.45 

31.41 
13.71 
10.02 
15.62 

3.19 
13.06 
11.61 

1.38 

35.41 
16.17 
6.48 
18.90 
4.91 
7.89 
8.59 
1.65 

44.54 
11.28 
6.03 
23.14 
5.49 
4.76 
3.39 
1.37 

42.66 
7.59 
6.69 

23.27 
3.12 

12.81 
2.77 
1.09 

23.83 

so^ 

18.15 

CI 

18.80 

Ca 

14.76 

Mg 

3.51 

Nf::::.. 

15.45 

SiOa. 

4.83 

(AlFe),0, 

.67 

\****  ^/2^^3*  -••••• 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
1,017 

100.00 
2,323 

100.00 
1,105 

100.00 
554 

100.00 
436 

100.00 
396 

100.00 
499 

100.00 
766 

The  four  westernmost  of  these  streams  flow  from  a  relatively  arid 
region  and  are  characterized  by  high  salinity.  They  are  pecuUarly 
poor  in  carbonates  but  rich  in  sodium  and  chlorine;  conditions  which 
may  be  correlated  with  the  great  abundance  of  salt  in  Kansas.  In 
the  Blue  River  carbonates  begin  to  predominate;  and  in  the  eastern- 
most rivers  of  the  group,  the  Delaware  and  the  Wakarusa,  there  is  a 
close  approximation  in  chemical  character  to  the  streams  of  the  At- 
lantic slope.  The  Kansaa  River  itself  represents  a  blending  of  all  the 
waters  which  flow  into  it. 

Two  analyses  of  water  from  the  Arkansas  River,  by  Headden, 
have  already  been  cited,  but  it  seems  well  to  reproduce  them  here, 
with  others  of  the  same  important  stream  and  also  of  the  Red  River, 
as  follows:  ^ 

1  Partial  analyses  of  about  50  streams  In  Oklahoma  may  be  found  in  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  OeoL 
Survey  No.  148, 1905.  A  paper  by  J.  H.  Norton  on  the  drainage  of  Richland  Creek,  Arkansas,  appeared 
In  Joor.  Am.  Chem.  See.,  vol.  30, 1008,  p.  1186.  For  recent  analyses  of  Kansas  waters  see  H.  N.  Parker, 
Water-Supply  Paper  273, 1911.    They  should  supplant  the  analyses  cited  above. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Arkansas  River  and  trilnUaries, 

A.  Arkanaas  River  at  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

B.  Arkansas  River  at  Rockyford,  Colorado.  Analyses  A  ahd  B  by  W.  P.  Headden,  BuU.  Colorado  Agr. 
Ezper.  Ste.  No.  82, 1903. 

C.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    High  water,  December  20, 1888. 

D.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock.  Low  water,  August  22, 1888.  Analyses  C  and  D  by  R.  N.  Brackett, 
Ann.  Rept.  Arkansas  Oeol.  Survey,  1891,  vol.  2,  pp.  150, 160.  Recalculated  here  to  staadard  form.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  C.  Branner  (idem,  p.  164),  the  river  carries  in  solution  past  Little  Rock  6,828,350  tons  annually. 

£.  Arkansas  River  at  Little  Rock.  Mean  analysis  of  22  composite  samples,  taken  between  Novem- 
cor  1,  1906,  and  October  24,  1907.  Barr,  Spauldixig,  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 
Recalculated  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236. 

F.  Neosho  River  at  Chanutc,  Kansas.  A  tributary  of  the  Arkansas.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Oustavsen, 
Kansas  Univ.  Sci.  Bull.,  vol.  2, 1903,  p.  243.    Reduced  from  bicarbonate  form. 

O.  Red  River  near  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Average  of  34  composites  March  19, 1906,  to  March  19, 1906, 
Dole,  Palmer,  Collins,  and  Evans,  analysts.  Recalculated  from  Water-Supply  Paper  236,  with  later 
alkali  determinations  by  Palmer. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

CO. 

37.55 

14.62 

3.77 

2.65 

60.69 

4.89 

20.92 

8.15 

22.21 

10.80 
12.61 
38.55 

11.89 
15.19 
33.17 

21.74 
16.08 

2.78 

13.01 

so^ 

25.65 

CI 

22.16 

NO, 

.33 

8.99 

"'15.76' 

.07 

Ca 

20.24 

12.78 

7.20 

7.60 

13.56 

Mg 

5.13 

3.76 

1.75 

1.67 

2.13 

.10 

3.12 

Na 

9.57 

14.50 

19.83 

25.92 

1  23. 53 

> 

7.91 

15.74 

K 

.60 

.28 

3.68 

.74 

.91 

SiO, 

AlA 

FeA 

8.19 

.45 

12.00 

1.81 

4.57 

26.02 

5.49 

}      .33 

.61 
3.65 

.24 
.06 

"".'26* 

}    9.61 

""*.'29 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Salinity,     parts      per 

million 

148 

2,134 

109 

794 

630 

306 

561 

SOnTHWESTEBN  mVEBS. 


A  few  of  the  rivers  of  the  southwestern  United  States  have  been 
studied  with  much  care.  The  subjoined  analyses  represent  this 
group.* 

1  An  analysis  of  Rio  Grande  water  by  O.  Loew  is  given  in  Rept.  U.  S.  Geog.  Surveys  W.  100th  Her., 
vol.  3, 1875,  p.  576.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  same  Survey  for  187G  Loew  gives  an  analysis  of  water  fh>m 
Virgin  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado.  For  two  analyses  of  the  Pecos  see  B.  S.  Tilson,  Bull.  GeoL 
Survey  Texas  No.  2, 1910.  Analyses  of  Rio  Grande  water  by  Fraps  and  Tilson  are  cited  in  Circular  103, 
Office  Exper.  Sta.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1911. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  southwettem  rivers. 

A.  Brasos  River  at  Waco,  Texas.  Mean  analysis  of  30  composite  samples  taken  between  December 
14,  1906,  and  November  19,  1907.  Barr,  Siiaulding,  Van  Winkle,  Dole,  Palmer,  and  Collins,  analysts. 
Recalcnlated  from  Water-supply  Paper  236,  with  later  alkali  determinations  by  Palmer. 

B.  Colorado  River  of  Texas,  at  Austin.  Mean  of  36  composites,  August  1, 1905,  to  July  27, 1906.  W.  H. 
Heileman,  analyst,  Water-Suiyply  Paper  236. 

C.  Rio  Grande  at  Laredo,  Texas.  Mean  of  37  composites,  August  1,1905,  to  August  2, 1006.  Heileman, 
analyst,  loc  dt. 

D.  Rio  Orande  at  Mesilla,  New  Mexico.  Average  composition  for  an  entire  year,  June,  1803,  to  June, 
1894.  Analyses  by  Arthur  Ooss,  Bull.  New  Mexico  Agr.  Exper.  Sta.  No.  34, 1900.  This  bulletin  also 
cootalns  analyses  of  water  from  Animas  River,  Santa  Fe  River,  and  Rio  Bonito. 

E.  Peoos  River,  New  Mexico.    Average  of  six  samples  analysed  by  Ooss,  loc.  dt. 

F.  Colorado  River  at  Yuma,  Arisona.  Average  of  seven  composite  samples,  covering  collections  made 
between  January  10, 1900,  and  January  24, 1901.  Analysed  by  R.  H.  Forbes  and  W.  W.  Skinner,  Bull. 
Univ.  Arisona  Agric.  Exper.  Sta.  No.  44,, 1902.    The  average  compodtion  of  the  water  during  a  year. 

O.  GQa  River  at  head  of  Florence  canal,  bdow  The  Buttes,  Arizona.  Average  of  four  analyses,  by 
Forbes  and  Skinner,  representing  twenty-one  weekly  compodtes.  Samples  taken  between  November 
28, 1800,  and  November  5, 1900. 

H.  Salt  River  at  Mesa,  Arisona.  Average  of  six  analyses  covering  forty  weekly  composites,  of  water 
taken  between  August  1, 1899,  and  August  4, 1900.  Analyses  by  Forbes  and  Skinner,  loc.  dt.  Salt  River 
and  the  Oila  are  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Forbes  and  Skinner  report  their  dlica  as  the  silicate  radide 
810s.    This  is  reduced  to  SiOt  in  the  table. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

H 

CO, 

7.09 

25.49 

30.87 

.20 

11.06 

1.74 

20.83 

.67 

2.01 

28.60 
12.48 
17.52 

11.55 
30.10 
21.65 

17.28 
31.33 
13.55 

1.54 
43.73 
22.56 

13.02 
28.61 
19.92 

12.10 
16.07 
29.78 

9.61 

so. 

8.29 

XT* 

CI 

41.56 

NO, 

Ca 

15.45 
5.14 

13.07 
1.50 
5.32 

\    .92 

13.73 
3.03 

14.78 

.85 

3.83 

}    .48 

14.78 
2.05 

14.43 
1.95 

4.63 

13.43 

3.62 

14.02 

,11 

.33 

10.35 
3.14 

19.75 
2,17 
3.04 

8.03 
2.52 
24.53 
2.31 
4.66 

7.15 

Ifcr 

2.69 

5!:.;::......: 

26.38 

K 

1.38 

8iO, 

2.94 

ALOa 

x^*jv/3 

FeuO. 

.04 

• 

M.  VfV/].  ................ 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
1,136 

100.00 
321 

100.00 
791 

100.00 
399 

100.00 
2,384 

100.00 
702 

100.00 
1,023 

100.00 
1,234 

These  waters  are  characterized,  as  is  evident  on  inspection  of  the 
table,  by  high  salinity,  the  predominance  of  alkaline  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  and  a  deficiency  of  carbonates  and  of  lime.  From  figures 
given  by  Forbes  I  have  computed  that  the  Colorado  carries  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  annually,  in  solution,  13,416,400  metric  tons  of 
salts,  or  about  59.6  metric  tons  from  each  square  mile  of  its  basin. 

NOKTHWESTEKN  KIVEKS. 

The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  north  of  California. 
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Anaiiftet  of  narthwettem  waten. 

A.  Yukon  RiTcr  at  Eagle,  Aladca.  Aaalyris  by  Q,  Steigar.  Rqiwrtad  by  F.  W.  Oarka,  Joor.  Am. 
Chem.  8oe.,  vol.  27, 1006,  p.  111. 

B.  Cedar  Rlrcr,  WMhington.  Analyaia  by  H.  G.  Knight,  Kept.  Washington  QaoL  Surrey,  toL  I«  1901, 
p.  285. 

C.  Snake  River,  Blackfoot  area,  Idaho. 

D.  Powder  River  near  Baker  City,  Oregon.  Analyaes  C  and  D  nade  under  the  direotiao  of  F.  K.  Oun- 
eron,  Fifth  Ropt.  Bur.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1903.  An  analysis  of  Powder  River  at  a  different  point  is 
also  given  in  this  report. 

£.  Columbia  River  at  Mayger,  Oiagon.  Analysis  by  B.  PUklngtoB.  Reported  by  C.  E.  Bradlay,  Jbor. 
Ind.  Eng.  Chem.,  vol.  2, 1910,  p.  294. 

F.  Willamette  River  at  CorvaUlB,  Oregon.  FiHringUm,  analyst,  k»o.  cit.  Reeatoulated  with  tbe  aki  of 
a  correctkm  on  p.  496  of  the  ssdoaejoufBai. 

G.  Lost  River,  Klamath  County,  Oregon.  Analysis  by  A.  L.  Knisafy,  Ann.  Rept.  Irr.  and  Dninage 
Inveatigatioos,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1904,  p.  a&4. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

COa 

46.16 

10.75 

.41 

32.65 

11.85 

4.86 

26.31 
13.36 
17.01 

3.17 

64.28 

.34 

31.66 

10.62 

10.62 

.15 

16.80 

4.83 

7.72 

7.91 

.81 

4.63 

24.07 

10.29 

9.63 

.17 

8.31 

2  19 

10.72 
6.13 
1.14 

26.48 

52.64 

SO. 

3.37 

CI 

1.46 

PO^ 

t,     * 

Ca 

22.21 
4.71 
6.14 

trace. 

26.68 

1.27 

.81 

16.20 
3.64 

15.38 
8.10 

1.69 

1.49 

28.09 

.94 

14.12 

Me 

12.06 

Na 

2.78 

K 

.78 

NH^ 

10.42 

SiOo 

7.78 
1.84 

5.81 
}  16.  07 

ALO, 

}    2.37 

Ir^\f8 • 

Fe-0, 

4.25 

.87 

*  ^^^^8*  ••••----•••-••-•- 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   

100.00 

98 

100.00 
31 

100.00 
247 

100.00 
1,481 

100.00 
51.8 

100.00 
45.7 

100.00 
220 

&IVEBS  OF  CAIJFOB.KIA. 

For  the  river  waters  of  California  the  data  are  now  very  abundant, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  them  can  be  utilized  here.  A  number  of 
individual  analyses  are  to  be  found  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
book;  ^  the  following  table  is  recalculated  from  the  figures  reported 
by  W.  Van  Winkle  and  F.  M.  Eaton  in  Water-Supply  Paper  237, 
1910.  In  that  paper  the  average  composition  of  a  river  water  is 
ascertained  by  many  analyses  of  composite  samples,  representing 
daily  collections,  as  was  done  in  the  investigations  under  Dole  and 
CoUins  which  have  already  been  freely  cited.  The  composition  of 
each  water  is  thus  determined  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  give  the 
figures  real  significance  in  geochemical  research.  Van  Winkle  and 
Eaton,  by  this  general  method,  studied  37  rivers  of  California. 

» Clear  Lake,  analysis  by  T.  Price, citedin  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  45, 1901.  Feather 
River,  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Rept.  Agr.  Exper.  Ste.,  Univ.  California.  1898-1901.  San  Lorenzo  River,  by 
A.  Seidell,  Field  Operations  Bur.  Solta,  U. S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1901.  SanU  Clara  River, by  B.  E.  Brown,  same 
leferenoe  as  the  preceding.  Santa  Ynes  River  and  three  of  its  tributaries,  by  J.  A.  Dodge,  Water-Supply 
Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  116, 1904. 


I<&KES  AST)  BITEBS. 
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Anaiffemqfwttkrjrom  rwtn  qf  Ctdifofwia. 

A«  RusBiaii  RlYer  near  Uldflh.  Mean  analysis  of  37  composite  samples,  taken  between  December  81, 
19G7,  and  December  31»  1906. 

B.  Sacramento  RlTar  above  Sacramento.  Mean  of  two  series  of  aoolsFasa  covering  the  Tsart  lfi06  and 
1908.  Potassiom  was  separately  determined  during  the  first  half  of  1906,  and  the  same  is  true  of  total 
FeaOs+AlsOf.  In  recalculating,  these  determinations  are  assumed  to  be  fUr  averages.  Van  Winkle  and 
Eaton  also  give  annual  averages  for  Feather,  Yuba,  and  American  rivers  and  Cache  Cnek,  all  tributartes 
of  the  Sacramento. 

C.  San  Joaquin  River  at  Lathrop.  Mean  of  two  series,  1906  and  1908,  recalculated  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sacramento.  Similar  averages  for  one  year  or  less  are  given  for  the  tributary  rivers  Mokelumne,  Stanislaus, 
Tuolumne,  Merced,  and  Kern. 

D.  Salinas  River  at  Paso  Robles.  Mean  of  30  composites  taken  In  1908.  From  about  July  18  to  October 
1  the  river  bed  was  dry.    Data  are  given  for  several  tributaries  of  the  Salinas. 

E.  Santa  Maria  River  25  miles  above  Santa  Maria.  Mean  of  36  composites,  covering  the  year  1906.  K 
and  total  RtOa  wore  only  determined  during  the  first  half  year. 

F.  Santa  Ynes  River  at  Santa  Barbara.  Mean  of  33  oompoaltas,  covering  the  year  1906.  K  and  RiOs 
only  determined  during  the  first  half  year. 

O.  San  Gabriel  River  near  Rivera.  Mean  of  37  composites,  covering  the  year  190B.  Another  average 
la  given  for  the  river  at  Azusa. 

H.  Santa  Ana  River  above  Mentone.  Mean  of  two  series,  1906  and  1908.  K  and  RiOb  deteimloed 
dnring  the  first  half  of  1906.    Another  annual  average  is  given  for  the  river  near  Corona. 


CO,... 

S04.. 
a.... 

NO... 
Ca.... 

Mg... 

Na... 

K 

SiO,.. 

^'■ 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


} 


39.07 
10.81 

4.70 

.77 

14.61 

7.62 
10.17 


12.07 
.*i8 


100.00 
145 


B 


30.14 

12.21 

5.79 

.48 

11.45 
5.50 
9.78 
1.68 

19.12 

3.35 

.41 


100.00 
118.5 


18.43 

17.41 

20.62 

.54 

10.13 

4.82 

15.81 

1.08 

9.38 

1.56 

.22 


} 


30.66 
21.35 

8.59 

.16 

13.21 

6.17 
12.99 


6.82 


.05 


E 


5.82 

58.35 

4.89 


100.00 
183 


100.00 
448 


14.07 

6.19 

8.94 

.37 

1.12 

.24 

.01 


100.00 
2,412 


19.33 

42.58 

3.71 


14.98 

6.68 

8.10 

.51 

3.56 

.53 

.02 


O 


100.00 
714 


} 


40.54 

12.62 

3.22 

.73 

21.04 

4.59 

8.41 


8.79 


.06 


100.00 
246 


35.78 
11.34 

3.70 

.50 

17.02 

4.00 
10.67 

1.33 
13.68 

1.86 
.12 


100.00 
152 
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THE  DATA  OF  OEOCHEMI8TBT. 


THE   SA8KAT0HBWAN  SYSTEM. 

This  complex  river  system  comprises  a  number  of  important 
branches;  which  finally  unite  in  the  Nelson  River  and  empty  into 
Hudson  Bay.  The  following  analyses  represent  waters  from  this 
great  drainage  basin: 

Analyses  of  waters  Jrom  Saskatchewan  system. 

A.  Red  River  of  the  North  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota.    Analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes,  EleYonth  Ann. 
Rept.  Minnesota  Qeol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  1884,  p.  173. 

B.  Red  River  of  the  North  at  St.  Vincent,  Minnesota,  near  the  Canadian  boundary.    Analysis  by  W.  A. 
No]res,  op.  cit,  p.  172. 

C.  Red  River  of  the  North  below  the  Assiniboine. 

D.  Assiniboine  River  above  its  Junction  with  the  Red.    Analyses  D  and  E  by  F.  D.  Adams,  R^t. 
Progress  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  1878-79,  p.  10  H. 

£.  Nelson  River  near  its  mouth. 

F.  Hayes  River  opposite  York  Factory.    This  stream  enters  Hudson  Bay  near  the  Nelson.    Analysss 
F  and  O  by  W.  Dittmar,  Rept.  Progress  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  1879-80,  p.  77  C. 


A 

32.52 

25.56 

.69 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CO, 

41.20 

15.71 

4.89 

.19 

.28 

17.55 

8.23 

5.64 

1.37 

.02 

4.57 

.35 

31.47 
22.06 

8.78 

39.70 

16.52 

5.58 

16.78 

41.85 

4.68 

50.36 

so. 

a 

3.08 

PO, 

NOa 

Ca 

30.39 

12.89 
7.99 
9.67 
1.18 

13.59 
7.72 

11.08 
1.16 

16.91 

5.65 

6.22 

.97 

21.88 

Ml? 

5.24 

AU^.   .......................... 

Na 

1.97 
1.19 

4.22 

K 

1.37 

Li 

SiOo 

.60 
7.08 

5.72 
.24 

4.41 
.24 

7.30 
.64 

11.48 

(AlFe)oO, 

2.37 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
202 

100.00 
284 

100.00 
551 

100.00 
509 

100.00 
180 

100.00 
115 

The  following  table  gives  analyses  of  the  Bow  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Bow  being  the  main  western  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
All  of  these  streams  are  in  the  Alberta  district,  Northwest  Territory, 
Canada.  The  analyses  were  made  by  F.  G.  Wait.*.  The  samples 
were  collected  at  low  water. 

>  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  9, 1878»  pp.  39-45  R. 
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AnaH^ies  qfvnterftvm  Bow  Rivir  and  (rtfrulories. 


H.  Bow  RlTer  at  Calgary. 

I.  Blb«w  Rhnr  at  Calffury. 

J.  Hifhwood  River  at  Hi^  Rhrer. 


K.  Fish  Creek  at  MoLeod  Trail. 
L.  Sheep  RItut  aaar  Dowdney. 


H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CO, 

48.21 

14.69 
.94 

25.23 
6.95 
2.42 

trace 
1.56 

trace 

44.66 

18.80 

.56 

24.39 

6.55 

2.77 

.42 

1.85 

trace 

47.78 

13.22 
.65 

24.48 
6.23 
3.28 

trace 
4.36 

trace 

53.57 

5.59 

.51 

18.82 
7.57 
7.14 
1.34 
5.46 

trace 

45.55 

so. 

17.18 

^,4 

CI 

.57 

Ca 

23.69 

Mff 

6.32 

Na 

3.92 

K 

.43 

SiO, 

2.39 

Fe,0, 

trace 

«■  %<^>i^y  •  >.••«•••.•...................... 

Salinity,  narta  per  million 

100.00 
128 

100.00 
217 

100.00 
183 

100.00 
238 

100.00 
209 

• 

SUMMABY  FOB  NOBTH  AMSBIOA. 

If  now  we  look  back  over  the  analyses  of  North  American  rivers, 
we  shall  see  that,  in  spite  of  all  differences,  certain  general  tendencies 
are  manifest.  In  the  first  place,  practically  all  of  the  waters  from 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions,  are 
waters  in  which  carbonates  are  largely  in  excess  of  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  and  calcium  is  the  dominating  metal.  The  same  rule 
holds  for  the  extreme  northern  rivers;  but  the  western  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri,  in  general,  tell  a  different  stoiy.  So  also  do  the  waters 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Here  sulphates  are  in  excess  of  car- 
bonates, and  calcium,  although  sometimes  dominant,  is  not  always 
so.  In  short,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  the  soil  is  naturally 
fertile,  carbonate  waters  are  the  rule;  in  arid  regions  sulphates  and 
chlorides  prevail.  This  statement  apphes  to  the  evidence  now  in 
hand,  and  must  not  be  construed  too  sweepingly.  We  are  dealing, 
not  with  invariable  laws,  but  with  tendencies. 

The  condition  thus  indicated  is  probably  the  outcome  of  various 
causes,  but  one  of  the  latter  is  easily  found.  In  a  fertile  region 
organic  matter  is  abundant  and  great  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are 
generated  by  its  decay.  This  carbonic  acid,  absorbed  by  the  ground 
water  of  the  soil,  acts  as  a  solvent  of  mineral  matter,  and  carbonates 
are  carried  into  the  streams  more  abundantly  than  other  salts.  In 
arid  regions  there  is  less  organic  decomposition,  less  carbonic  acid, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbonates  is  found.  Water  from  a 
swamp  or  forest  is  very  different  from  water  which  has  leached  a 
desert  soil.  In  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tributaries  the  passage  from 
one  set  of  conditions  to  the  other  is  clearly  apparent.  Western  Kan- 
sas is  relatively  arid,  and  the  western  branches  of  the  river  are  pool 
101381''— BnU.  491—21 6 
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in  carbonates.  Eastern  Kansas  is  fertile,  and  the  eastern  affluents 
reflect  its  character.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  we  are 
now  considering  relative  proportions  of  substances  and  not  absolute 
amoimts.  The  lower  course  of  a  stream  is  a  blend  of  many  waters; 
and  the  change  from  one  type  to  another  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  anything  has  been  lost.  Precipitation  may  have  taken  place^ 
but  in  many  cases  the  transformation  from  sulphate  to  carbonate  is 
probably  due  to  an  overwhelming  influx  of  the  latter.  The  Missis- 
sippi itself,  in  its  course  southward,  must  receive  carbonates  more 
freely  than  sulphates;  and  its  final  character  as  it  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  should  be  that  of  a  carbonate  water.  So  much  at  least  can 
be  safely  inferred  from  the  data  already  in  hand.  To  small  streams, 
it  must  be  remembered,  these  considerations  do  not  always  apply. 
Local  conditions  are  operative  in  such  cases,  and  a  river  issuing  from 
a  region  rich  in  gypsum,  or  fed  by  brooks  affected  by  beds  of  pyrite, 
may  have  a  sulphate  character  quite  independent  of  the  climatic 
influences  which  otherwise  seem  to  nile. 

These  local  peculiarities  of  river  water  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
considerable  number  of  geochemical  and  hydrochemical  investiga- 
tions, some  of  which  will  be  noticed  later.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  a  water  at  or  near  its  source  reflects  in  some  measure  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  from  which  it  rises.  We  have  already  seen 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  character  displayed  by  the  rivers  of  the 
South  Atlantic  and  eastern  Gulf  States.  The  waters  of  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  flowing  through  a  rich  agricultural  area,  underlain  by  sedi- 
mentary rocks  exclusively,  show  a  similar  uniformity  of  composi- 
tion. Water  from  hmestone  is  rich  in  Ume,  that  from  dolomite  con- 
tains more  magnesia,  that  from  granite  is  characterized  by  rela- 
tively higher  siUca  and  alkaUes.  In  small  streams  these  resemblances 
appear  quite  clearly;  in  large  rivers  the  commingling  of  the  tribu- 
taries tends  to  produce  an  average  composition  which  may  be  called 
that  of  a  normal  water.  The  great  continental  rivers  resemble  one 
another  much  more  nearly  than  do  their  component  branches. 

KIVEKS  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  river  waters  of  South  America,  except  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  seem  to  have  received  very  little  attention  from  chemists. 
A.  Muntz  and  V.  Marcano  *  have  described  certain  waters,  from 
unnamed  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  which  are  colored 
nearly  black  by  organic  acids  but  contain  not  over  16  parts  per 
miUion  of  mineral  matter,  and  from  which  lime  is  practically  absent. 
Apart  from  a  few  scattered  memoirs  I  have  found  little  of  value 
relating  to  the  northern  part  of  the  continent.  The  following  table 
gives  the  available  data  for  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries : 

» CompU  Rend.,  vol.  107,  1888,  p.  908.    See  atoo  J.  Reindl,  Natur.  Wocheiuchr.,  vol.  20,  1905,  p.  363. 
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Analyaes  of  water  from  Amazon  River  and  tributaries. 

A.  The  Ainaion  between  tbe  Narrows  and  Santarem.  Analysis  by  P.  F.  Frankland,  cited  by  T.  Mel- 
lard  Reftde  in  Evolation  of  Earth  Stmctuxe. 

B.  The  Amason  at  Obldos.  Mean  of  two  analsrses  by  F.  Katier.  See  OnindzOge  der  Oeologie  dee 
unteren  Amasonasgebtetes,  Leipxig,  1903.  Katzer  estimntes  that  the  Amason  carries  annually  past  Obidos 
618,515,000  metric  tons  of  dissolved  and  suspended  matter. 

C.  TheXingu.    Analysis  by  Katser,  loc.  cit. 

D.  The  Tapajos.  Analysis  by  Katzer,  loc.  cit.  Katser  also  gives  analyses  of  water  from  Parana-mirim, 
the  Mae:  urn.  the  Itapacur&-mirhn,  and  several  fresh-wat«r  lakes  or  lagoons. 


CO,. 

S04. 

CI.. 
Ca.. 
Mg. 
Na. 
K.. 


810,. 

(AlFe)20,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


34.75 
7.37 
3.85 

21.12 
2.57 
1.94 
2.31 

18.80 
7.29 


100.00 
59 


B 


24.15 
2.26 
6.94 

14.69 
1.40 
4.24 
4.76 

28.59 

12.97 


100.00 
37 


26.78 

10.57 
6.96 

15.77 
3.92 
2.08 
4.18 

21.15 
8.59 


100.00 
45 


D 


29.60 
7.39 
5.77 

16.84 
3.60 
1.80 
3.67 

24.02 
7.31 


100.00 
38 


From  the  southern  parts  of  South  America  the  following  waters 
have  been  analyzed: 

Analyses  of  water  from  rivers  in  southern  part  0/ South  America. 

A.  River  Plata  5  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres.    Analysis  by  J.  J.  Kyle,  Chem.  News,  vol.  38,  1878,  p.  28. 

B.  River  Plata  near  Buenos  Ayies.  Analysis  by  R.  Schoeller,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  20, 
U87,  p.  1784.  Water  possibly  affected  by  tidal  contamination.  For  other  data  relative  to  the  Plata  and 
the  Mercedes,  see  M.  Puiggari,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  13,  p.  49, 1882. 

C.  The  Parana  5  miles  above  its  entry  into  the  Plata.    Analysis  by  Kyle,  loc.  cit. 

D.  The  Uruguay  midstream  opposite  Salto.    Analysis  by  Kyle,  loc.  cit. 

E.  The  Uruguay  above  Fray  Bentos.    Analysis  by  Schoeller,  loc.  cit. 

F.  Rio  Negro  above  Mercedes.  AniUysis  by  Schoeller,  loc.  cit.  An  analysis  of  Rio  Negro  by  Will  is 
eited  by  S.  Rivas,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  1,  p.  326, 1877. 

O.  Colorado  River,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Kyle,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  43,  1897,  p.  19.  In 
this  memoir  Kyle  gives  analyses  of  numerous  Argentine  rivers.  The  nomenclature,  however,  is  confusing, 
far  descriptive  names,  such  as  Negro,  Colorado,  Salado,  Saladillo,  etc.,  are  applied  to  more  than  one  stream 
in  Argentina,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  identify  the  river  to  which  a  given  analysis  applies. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

CO, 

17.45 

7.69 

12.59 

11.59 

17.97 

18.11 

6.68 

3.71 

1.42 

24.89 

"*i6.'82* 
}    4.81 

17.73 
10.13 
15.92 

"'7.' 27* 
2.78 

14.96 
4.06 

20.73 
3.21 
3.21 

24.23 
3.90 
.61 
5.50 
9.82 
2.85 
3.75 
3.12 

46.22 

21.59 
6.15 
5.12 

"io.oi" 

2.97 
5.92 

39.10 
1.23 
4.43 
1.95 

17.82 
1.96 

10.24 

8.19 

80.     

30.58 

CI 

24.51 

NO, 

^ 

tr^j 

Ca 

6.18 
3.31 

17.34 
3.09 

21.32 
6.62 
4.41 

16.24 

Me 

1.46 

ns.; 

15.78 

K 

SiO, 

44.32 
I    3.92 

21.75 
}    1.52 

3.24 

ALO, 

Fe,0, 

» ■>-T>-»^j- i.».. 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
91 

100.00 
206 

100.00 
98 

100.00 
40 

100.00 
66 

100.00 

132 

■ 

100.00 
651 

\ 
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Analyses  of  toater  from  rivers  in  southern  part  of  South  America — Continued. 

n.  Rio  Primero,  Argentina. 

I.  Rio  de  lo8  Papagayos,  Argentina.  Analyses  H  and  I  by  M.  Slewert,  In  R.  Na|»p'8  Tbe  Aiggotiae 
Republic,  1876,  pp.  242, 244. 

J.  Rio  SaladUIo,  Argentina.    Analysis  by  A.  Doering. 

K.  Rio  de  Arias,  Salto,  Argentina.    Analysis  by  M.  Siewert. 

L.  Rio  de  los  Reyes,  Jujuy,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  M.  Siewert.  For  anatyseB  J,  K,  and  L,  aee  BoL 
Acad.  nac.  cien.  OSrdoba,  vol.  5, 1883,  p.  440. 

M.  Rio  Frio,  district  of  Taltal,  ChUe.  Analysis  by  A.  Dietse,  cited  by  L.  Daiapsky  in  Das  Departement 
Taltal,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  93. 

N.  Rio  Copiapo,  Chile.  Analysis  by  P.  Lemdtayer,  cited  by  F.  J.  San  RomAn  in  Desierto  i  CordlUecBS 
de  Atacama,  vol.  3,  Santiago,  1902,  p.  191. 


H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

COa 

39.47 
5.76 
6.41 

.06 
31.81 
32.63 

9.94 
27.75 
21.51 

39.13 

13.24 

2.77 

28.27 

18.17 

5.53 

18.06 

24.45 

8.04 

6.46 

SO. 

36.50 

CI 

NOa 

trace 

Ca 

16.53 
3.27 
9.09 
4.67 
8.58 
1.10 
5.12 

8.01 

.36 

26.48 

.49 

11.29 
2.87 

16.12 
4.41 
6.11 

19.63 
5.20 
1.82 
5.75 

11.57 

13.20 

2.53 

7.19 

10.20 

12.33 

.49 

2.09 

14.93 

2.63 

15.37 

'*i3.*22' 

"3.' 30* 

6.61 

Mr 

3.52 

Na 

8.96 

K 

.36 

SiOj 

35.39 

ALOa 

}    2.20 

Ir^  tl3 

FeoOa 

.89 

s 

.16 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   

100.00 
160 

100.00 
9,185 

100.00 
1,213 

100.00 
127 

100.00 
104 

100.00 
186 

100.00 
731 

These  waters  show  the  same  order  of  variation  as  those  of  North 
America.  The  water  of  the  Amazon,  flowing  through  forests  and 
in  a  humid  climate,  is  characterized  by  dominant  carbonates  and  low 
salinity.  In  Argentina  many  of  the  streams  flow  through  semiarid 
plains.  In  their  waters  sulphates  and  chlorides  predominate  and  the 
aJkaUes  are  commonly  in  excess  of  lime.  The  Uruguay  is  peculiar 
because  of  its  high  proportion  of  silica — a  condition  which  will  be 
discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

LAKES  AND  mVEBS  OF  ETTBOPE. 

Both  Bischof  and  Roth  cite  numerous  early  and  often  incomplete 
analyses  of  European  river  waters,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce 
all  of  them  here.  They  tell  the  same  story  as  that  told  by  the  eastern 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  The  predominance  of  calcium  and  the 
carbonic  radicle  is  clearly  shown  in  most  cases.  For  present  pur- 
poses it  is  well  to  begin  with  British  waters,  and  then  to  pass  on 
eastward. 
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Anaiyset  of  British  waters, 

A.  Loeh  Baile  ft  Obobhalnii,  Lismore  Island,  SooUand.  Analysis  by  W.  E.  Tetlow,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edinburgh,  vol.  25,  1965,  p.  070.  Organic  matter  not  ineluded  in  this  recalculation.  A  typical  calcium 
carbonate  water  springing  from  limestone. 

B.  River  Dee  near  Aberdeen,  Scotland; 

C.  River  Don  near  Aberdeen. 

Analyses  B  and  C  by  J.  Smith,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  4, 1850,  p.  123.    Organic  matter  rejected. 

D.  The  Thames  at  Thames  DittOQ. 

E.  The  Thames  at  Kew. 

F.  The  Thames  at  Barnes. 

Analyses  D,  E,  F,  by  T.  Graham,  W.  A.  Miller,  and  A.  W.  Hobnann,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  4, 1850,  p. 
37A.  Analyses  are  also  given  of  the  Thames  at  Batteisea  and  Lambeth,  of  the  New  River  and  several  springs. 
For  other  analyses  of  the  Thames  see  J.  M.  Ashley,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  2,  1848,  p.  74;  and  G.  F.  Clark* 
idem,  vol.  1, 1848,  p.  155.  Also  R.  D.  Thomson,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1856,  p.  97,  and  H.  H.  WiU,  Phil. 
Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1856,  p.  114. 

O.  Lough  Neagh,  Ireland.  Analysis  by  J.  F.  Hodges,  Chem.  News,  vol.  90, 1870,  p.  103.  An  analysis  of 
the  river  Bann  is  also  given. 

See  also  C.  M.  Tidy,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  37, 1880,  p.  268,  for  partial  analyses  of  the  Thames,  Lea,  Severn, 
and  Shannon.  E.  Hull,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1893,  p.  171,  cites  analyses  of  Thirlmere,  Bala  Lake,  and  the  Severn, 
which  I  am  unable  to  trace  to  the  original  publications.  In  T.  E.  Thorpe's  Manual  of  inorganic  chemistry, 
vol.  1,  p.  307,  analyses  of  the  Clyde  and  Loch  Katrine  are  given.  For  analyses  of  the  River  Trent,  see  Jour. 
Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  30, 1911,  p.  70. 


CO,.. 

so,... 

CI.... 

NO,.. 

PO,.. 

Ca... 

Mg... 

Na.... 

K.... 

SiO,.. 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


} 


57.49 

trace. 
1.41 

trace. 
.02 

37.77 
.25 
.94 

1.62 


.50 


100.00 
160 


B 


23.36 
15.70 
17.08 


17.22 

2.98 

13.60 

6.41 
3.66 


100.00 
31 


23.15 
16.29 
14.19 


16.32 
3.54 
9.17 

10.62 
6.72 


100.00 
81 


D 


41.86 

11.82 

5.20 

.84 


} 


30.10 
1.95 
2.26 
2.25 
3.26 

.46 


100.00 
272 


E 


39.53 

14.72 

4.57 

trace. 


} 


28.57 
1.82 
3.28 
1.55 
2.36 

3.60 


100.00 
266 


33.90 

18.10 

5.70 

trace. 


} 


27.00 
1.70 
3.70 
1.10 
5.00 

3.80 


100.00 
286 


G 


35.23 

10.68 

9.62 


17.71 

1.31 

15.41 


3.32 

'6.' 72 


100.00 
155 


The  high  chlorine  and  sodium  in  some  of  these  analyses  is  probably 
due  in  part  to  the  proximity  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Thames  the  regular 
increase  in  these  radicles  as  we  follow  the  stream  downwards  is  quite 
evident.  The  Thames,  however,  rises  in  the  midland  coimties  of 
England,  where  the  waters  issuing  from  the  ooUte  are  relatively  rich 
in  chlorides.* 

The  next  group  of  analyses'  relates  to  the  waters  of  western  Europe, 
namely  of  Belgium,  France  and  Spain.  Some  Swiss  waters  are 
included,  as  tributary  to  the  Rhone. 

1  See  W.  W.  Pliher,  The  Analyst,  vol.  29, 1904,  p.  29. 

s  J.  Thoulot  (Bull.  Soc.  gteg.,  7th  ser.,  vol.  15, 1894,  p.  6S7)  gives  partial  analyses  of  lakes  in  the  Vosges. 
For  French  lal^s  in  general,  see  A.  Delebecque,  Les  lacs  fraiiQais,  Paris,  1898.  See  also  A.  Delebecque  and 
L.  Dupuc,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  114,  1892,  p.  984;  and  Aroh.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,'  vol.  27, 1892,  p.  £69; 
toL  28^  18B2,  p.  502. 
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Analygea  ofwaten  in  weaUm  Europe, 

A.  The  Meiue  at  Lttge,  Belgium.  Compated  from  data  given  by  W.  Spring  and  E.  Frost,  Ann.  Soc. 
gtel.  Belg.,  vol.  11, 18S4,  p.  123.  Tbe  Meuae  carries  past  Liftge,  in  solution,  nearly  1,OS2,000  metric  tons  of 
solids  annually,  or  130  tons  from  each  square  mOe  of  territory  drained.  Earlier  analyses  of  the  If euse  by 
J.  T.  P.  Chandelon  and  J.  W.  Qunnlng  are  cited  by  Biscbof. 

B.  The  Seine  at  Beroy.  Analysis  by  H.  Salnte-Claire  DevUle,  Annates  chfan.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  23, 
1848,  p.  42. 

C.  The  Loire  near  Orleans.    Analysis  by  DeviUe,  loc.  dt. 

D.  The  Qaronne  at  Toulouse.    Analysis  by  Deville,  loc.  dt. 

E.  The  Doubs  at  Rivotte.    Analysis  by  Deville,  loc.  dt. 

F.  The  Isftre.  Analysis  by  J.  Orange,  Annales  ohlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  voL  94, 1848,  p.  496.  Orange  abo 
gives  analjrses  of  several  small  tributaries,  and  correlates  them  with  their  geological  surroundings. 

0.  The  Rhone  at  Oeneva.    Analysis  by  DeviUe,  loc.  dt. 

H.  The  Rhone.  Average  of  five  analjrses  by  L.  Lossier,  Arch.  sd.  phys.  nat,  2d  ser.,  voL  62, 1878,  p.  220. 
Organic  matter  rejected. 

1.  The  Arve.    Average  of  six  analyses  by  Lossier,  loc.  dt. 

J.  Lac  Leman.  Analysis  by  R.  Brandenbourg,  cited  by  F.  A.  Forel  in  M6m.  Soo.  Helvdt.,  voL  29, 1884. 
Forel  cites  several  other  analyses  of  Lac  Leman.  See  also  Risler  and  Walter,  Bull.  Soc.  Vaud.,  voL  1 2, 1878, 
p.  176. 

K.  Lac  d'Annecy.    Analysis  by  L.  Duparo,  Compt  Rend..  voL  114, 1872,  p.  248. 

L.  The  Douro.   Analysis  dted  in  Mem.  Com.  mapa  geol.  Espafia,  Prov.  Salamanca,    Analyst  not  named. 


CO,... 
SO4. . . 
CI.... 
NO3.. 

Ca 

Mg.... 
Na... 

K 

Li 

SiOo.. 
AI2O3. 
FeaO,. 
MnaOj 


Salinity,  parts  per  million 


} 


36.48 

13.13 

3.83 

2.86 

28.90 

2.68 

2.24 

.87 

.05 

6.02 

2.94 


100.00 


39.78 

8.57 

2.95 

4.44 

29.13 

.63 

2.87 

.86 


9.59 
.19 
.99 


100.00 
254 


30.92 
1.72 
2.16 


14.31 
1.34 
6.93 
1.64 


31.59 
5.29 
4.10 


100.00 
134 


33.07 
5.59 
1.40 


18.99 

.67 

4.42 

2.50 


29.53 


2.28 
1.55 


100.00 
137 


E 


50.41 

1.53 

.74 

2.35 

33.20 

.40 

1.53 

.70 


6.91 

.92 

1.31 


100.00 
230 


F 


34.14 

24.11 

4.53 


} 


25.40 
3.67 

4.32 


1.97 
1.86 
trace. 


100.00 
188 


CO3... 
SO4.. 
CI.... 
NO3.. 

^*" 
Ca.... 

Mg.... 

Na... 

K 

SiOo.. 

AlA- 
Fe,0,. 


o 


27.92 

23.18 

.55 

3.13 


Salinity,  parts  per  million 


24.89 

1.48 

2.75 

.88 

13.08 
2.14 


100.00 
182 


n 


36.69 

26.68 

.71 

.31 


42.37 

18.81 

1.46 

.32 


26.42  29.64 

3.  06  I  3. 17 

1     3.98    1  2.53 

1.  55  ,  1.  70 


100. 00     100.  (X) 
170  192 


33.87 

26.66 

.52 


} 


27.81 

2.23 

2.53 

.25 

5.63 


59.14 

trace. 

.69 


34.40 

3.06 

trace 

trace 

2.71 


} 


50  \>  traces 


100.00     100.00 
152  I         144 


33.73 
23.37 

7.74 


.41 
23.93 
6.05 
2.00 
1.64 
1.03 

.10 


100.00 
195 


In  the  mountain  complex  of  tlie  Aljvs,  including  the  Bavarian  and 

Austrian  highlands,  several  great  rivers  of  western  and  central  Europe 

take  their  rise.     At  their  headwaters  are  many  small  lakes,  and  these 
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have  been  exhaustively  studied.  In  an  elaborate  thesis  by  F.  E. 
Bourcart/  analyses  are  given  of  33  Alpine  lakes,  and  each  one  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  its  geologic  relations.  The  following  table  gives 
a  selection  from  this  mass  of  material. 

Analyses  of  water  from  Alpine  lakes. 

A.  Lac  Tftoey,  Canton  Valals.    In  the  Cretaceous.    A  typical  calcareous  water.    Drains  into  the  Rhone. 

B.  Lac  deChampez,  Canton  Valals.    In  microgranulite  and  protogine.    A  type  of  the  water  derived  from 
igneous  rocks.    Drains  into  the  Rhone. 

C.  Lac  Noir,  Canton  Friboqrg.    In  the  Flysch,  but  abo  fed  by  waters  from  the  Trias.    Drains  through 
the  Aar  into  the  Rhine. 

D.  Lac  d'Amsoldingen,  Canton  Berne.    In  the  Flysoh  and  Molasse.    Drains  into  the  Aar. 

E.  Lac  Ritom,  above  Airolo,  Canton  Tidno.    BurCsce  water. 

F.  Lac  Rltom,  lower  layer  of  water,  below  13  meters  depth.    This  lake  drains  southward  into  Italy. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CO, 

53.21 

5.29 

.87 

33.74 

1.99 

.75 

.74 

2.37 

1.04 

29.96 

11.93 
9.96 

19.15 
1.32 
8.32 
4.00 

13.93 
1.43 

26.94 

38.35 

.57 

29.65 

2.27 

.64 

.38 

.71 

.49 

53.84 

3.32 

1.77 

33.30 

1.76 

1.80 

.93 

3.03 

.25 

20.00 
47.27 

2.29 

^'^'l*  ■••••••••••••-•*••••••••- 

S04 

69.89 

CI 

Ca 

22.12 
5.47 
1.22 
1.64 
2.28 

trace 

22.15 

Mff 

4.96 

Na 

.09 

K 

.15 

SiOo 

.42 

ALo.4-Fe,Oa'» 

.05 

•**»^^i  1   *  ^^'^S     ..»•.... 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
122 

100.00 
27 

100.00 
270.5 

100.00 
201.7 

100.00 
122.5 

100.00 
2,373 

a  Including  traces  of  manganese. 

Analyses  A  to  D  well  illustrate  the  differences  in  origin  of  the 
waters.  E  and  F  represent  a  lake  of  extraordinary  character.  It 
contains  two  distinct  layers  of  water  of  quite  dissimilar  nature. 
The  upper  layer  is  merely  the  water  of  its  affluents,  which  flows  over 
the  denser  water  below.  The  latter  is  essentially  a  strong  solution  of 
calcium  sulphate,  derived  from  neighboring  beds  of  gypsmn.  The 
two  layers  do  not  commingle,  and  the  lower  one  has  a  distinctly 
higher  temperature  than  the  upper,  except  at  the  surface.  At  11 
meters  depth  the  temperature  is  5.1°;  at  the  bottom  it  is  6.6°.  A 
similar  phenomenon,  but  even  more  strongly  marked,  is  shown  by  the 
niy^s  Lake  in  Himgary,  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  following  table  contains  recalculated  analyses  of  water  from 
several  lakes  in  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  highlands.'  They  belong 
to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  into  which  they  drain  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Isar,  Inn,  and  Traim.  One  Italian  lake  is  included  in  this  table 
on  account  of  its  Alpine  relationship. 

>  Thesis,  Unhr.  Oeoera,  1906.    Les  lacs  alpines  suisses,  4^,  lao  pp.    A  few  selected  analyses  appear  in 
Afdi.  set  phya.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  voL  15, 1903,  p.  407. 

*  See  alio  inoomplata  analyses  of  the  Staraberger,  Koohel,  and  Walchen  lakes  by  J.  Oebbing,  Jahresber. 
Oeog.  OeMfl.  Mflnchen.  1901-2,  p.  66.   Also  W.  VWs  moncyaph  oo  the  W1inDaM,pab\UhfidYs9  \:hA\«N&ii 
ttr  Bidkmida,  LeMf #  Id  1901. 
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Analyses  qfw€UerJrom  Bavarum  and  Atutrian  lakes. 
X.  WaloheDMe. 

B.  Koohatoee. 

C.  Starnberger- or  WQrmsee. 

D.  Tegerosee.   Mean  of  two  analyfleB. 

E.  Schlieraee.    Mean  of  two  analyses. 

F.  Chiemsee.    Mean  of  five  analyses. 

0.  KOnlgsee.    Mean  of  two  analyses. 

Analyses  A  to  O  by  A.  Schwager,  Oeognost.  Jahreshefte,  18M,  p.  M;  1807,  p.  66.  All  these  lakes  are  in 
the  Bavarian  highlands. 

H.  Hallstftttersee,  Upper  Austria.  Mean  of  two  analyses,  summer  and  winter  samples,  by  N.  von  Lorexu, 
Mitt.  Oeog.  Oes.  Wlen,  vol.  41, 1808,  p.  1. 

1.  Traun-or  Omundenersee,  Upper  Austria.  Analysis  by  R.  Qodeffroy ,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1882, p.  162S. 
Organic  matter  rejected . 

J.  Lago  di  Oarda,  northern  Italy.  Analysis  by  Schwager,  Oeognost.  Jahreshefte,  1804,p.  01.  Analyses 
of  Italian  waters  seem  to  be  rwe.  For  partial  analyses  of  three  small  streams  near  Oderao,  In  northwestern 
Italy,  see  M.  Spica  and  0.  Halagian,  Oau.  chim.  ital.,  vol.  17, 1887,  p.  317. 


CO,.., 
SO4. . 

SI.... 

N02.. 

Oa.!.. 
Mg... 
Na... 

K 

SiO,.. 

^^» 
FeoOg. 

TiO,., 


Salinity,  parta  per  million. 


50.83 

11.62 

.58 


} 


26.49 

7.00 

.99 

.58 

1.00 

.91 


100.00 
121 


B 


48.46 

14.78 

.48 


24.66 

6.17 

1.52 

1.52 

1.60 

.73 

.04 

.04 


100.00 
227 


54.69 
4.73 
1.57 

.07 

24.09 

7.98 

.96 
2.14 
1.26 
2.44 

.07 


100.00 
139 


D 

E 

48.25 

50.74 

15.24 

11. 

15 

.58 

• 

55 

B  *  • 

26.17 
6.56 
1.10 
.88 
.44 
.73 
.05 


100.00 
207 


26.94 
5.78 
1.05 
1.07 
1.62 
!.(» 
.05 


100.00 
190 


CO3... 
SO4. . 

a.... 

PC,.. 
Ca.... 
Mg... 
Na..., 

K 

SiO,.. 

AlaO, 

FeaO,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


49.58 

12.09 

1.92 


23.22 
8.17 
2.18 
.97 
.92 
.89 
.06 


100.00 
191 


o 


50.59 
6.54 

.65 

.05 

32.65 

3.41 

.70 
1.24 
1.73 
2.33 

.11 


H 


38.43 

9.43 

10.94 


1 


26.37 
3.88 
6.50 
2.77 
1.31 
.37 


100.00 
98 


100.00 
137.5 


51.68 
8.99 
2.44 


27.54 
5.21 
2.82 


}'■ 


.31 
01 


100.00 
99 


53.29 
4.17 
3.13 


24.56 
6.66 
2.49 
2.01 
2.33 
1.21 
.15 


100.00 
178 


These  lakes  are  surrounded  by  sedimentary  rocks,  and  all  except 
that  of  Hallst&tt  are  much  alike  chemically.  Magnesium,  with  two 
exceptions,  is  decidedly  above  its  average  amount  in  lake  and  river 
waters,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  much  dolomite  in  the  lake 
i^on.  The  high  chlorine  and  sodium  of  the  Hallstatt  lake  are 
derived  from  neighboring  saJt  beds. 

For  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  a  good  number  of  analyses  are 
available.*  The  table  foUowmg  contains  a  part  of  them,  recalculated 
to  modem  standards,  with  organic  matter  rejected. 


Jahresh. 


if^anhiipertertanalysteoftheBod«Mj^^  H.  Vogel,  janmn. 

V«r^iteri.NiitaA.  W1lrttaiib««,T«l.46,ll»,p. W.   MMyPjrttolMa^,B«of wateniftx»m  Rhlnetrtbo- 
lS:JsiTj^v^     B»»,  Nottobl.  V«.  BfdtoDde,  Dannatadt,  1908,  p.  106;  im,  p.  87.   Tbm.  Um 
jmpmgBnootbehrdzvobmxdstryoitbBBwi^ 
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Analyses  qfwaterfrom  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries, 

A.  Lake  of  Zurich.  AnalytM  by  M oldenhauer,  1857,  dted  hy  Roth,  AUgemelne  nnd  chemtodie  G«ologte, 
Tol.  1,  p.  456. 

B.  The  Aar  at  Bern.    Analysis  by  J.  S.  F.  Pagenstecher,  1837,  cited  by  Roth. 
C  The  Rhine  at  Basel.    Analysis  by  Pagenstecher,  loc.  cit. 

D.  The  Rhine  at  Strasbiug.  Analysis  by  n.  Sainte^laire  DeviUe,  Annales  dhim.  phys.,  3d  ser. ,  vol.  23, 
IMS,  p.  42. 

E.  The  Rhine  near  llalns.  Analjrsb  by  E.  Egger,  NotizbL  Ver.  Erdkiinde,  Darmstadt,  1887,  p.  9.  An 
earlier  analysis  is  in  the  volome  for  1886,  p.  21. 

F.  The  Rhine  at  Cologne.    Mean  of  seven  analyses  by  H.  Vohl,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1871,  p.  1323. 

G.  The  Rhine  at  Amhelm.    Analysis  by  J.  W.  Gunning,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1854,  p.  767. 
H.  The  White  ICain. 

I.  The  Red  Main. 

J.  The  united  Main.  Analyses  H,  I,  and  J  by  E.  Spaeth,  Inaug.  Diss.  Erlangen,  1889.  Spaeth  also 
gives  analyses  of  watn*  from  the  Rodach,  Haslach,  and  Kronach,  tributaries  of  the  Main. 

K.  The  Main  above  Offenbach.    Anal]rsis  by  C.  Mere,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1866,  p.  967. 

L.  The  Main  at  Frankfort.  Analysis  by  G.  Kemer.  Cited  by  F.  C.  Noll,  Inaug.  Diss.  TQbingen,  1866, 
Arom  a  report  published  at  Frankfort  in  1861. 

M.  The  Main  above  its  mouth.    Analysb  by  E.  Egger,  Notizbl.  Ver.  Erdkunde,  Darmstadt,  1886,  p.  17. 

N.  The  Nahe  at  Bingen.    Analysis  by  Egger,  idem,  1887,  p.  5. 


CO,... 

S04... 

CI..-. 
NO,.. 

^*- 
Ca.... 

Mg... 

NS.... 

K.... 

SiO,.. 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


51.64 

7.90 

.59 


29.10 
5.11 
1.60 
2.00 
2.06 


100.00 
141 


B 


48.60 

14.63 

.08 


} 


30.54 

4.71 

.18 

1.26 


100.00 
213 


53.05 

7.96 

.57 


} 


33.53 

2.87 

.73 

1.29 


100.00 
166 


D 


36.69 

8.38 

.52 

1.00 


25.30 

.61 

2.17 

.66 

21.07 

1.09 

2.51 


100.00 
232 


E 


} 


41.12 

11.13 

3.65 

1.63 

(«) 
31.81 

3.95 
2.08 
1.05 
2.69 

.89 


100.00 
178 


46.96 

12.95 

4.22 


.24 

26.48 

6.15 

2.73 

.02 

.15 

.04 

.06 


100.00 
190 


35.79 

12.23 

7.10 


} 


26.18 
3.84 
6.34 
4.04 
3.59 

.89 


100.00 
159 


CO.... 
8O4... 

a.... 

NO,.. 

PO,.. 

Ca.... 

Mg... 

Na.... 

K.... 

8iO,.. 

A1,0,. 

Fe,0,, 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


H 


36.15 

16.33 

5.60 

1.66 


} 


22.58 
4.26 
4.10 
1.66 
6.47 

1.19 


100.00 
126 


41.83 

14.89 

5.00 

.71 


} 


23.91 
5.85 
2.64 
1.75 
3.10 

.32 


100.00 
194 


39.69 

15.46 

4.76 

1.43 


} 


23.07 
5.52 
2.86 
2.04 
4.69 

.48 


100.00 
147 


34.39 

26.41 

4.69 


23.56 
6.90 
1.73 


} 


1.90 
.42 


100.00 
240 


35.85 

24.69 

1.91 


} 


21.81 
7.30 
1.25 

trace 
6.67 

.52 


100.00 
221 


29.43 

22.43 

8.39 

1.12 

19.57 
5.77 
6.64 
1.44 
4.12 
.99 
.10 


100.00 
299 


N 


1 

} 


35.43 
7.91 

15.37 

2.61 

.41 

18.64 
5.54 
4.28 
5.40 

.  4.05 

.36 


100.00 
182 


a  Included  with  AltOi,  etc. 
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These  analyses  are  evidently  of  very  unequal  value.  The  high 
siUca  found  in  the  Rhine  by  Deville  is  suspicious,  and  yet  Deville  was 
an  accurate  manipulator. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  hydrochemical  studies  ever  made  of  any 
river  system  is  that  of  the  Elbe  and  its  Bohemian  tributaries  by 
J.  Hanamann.^  In  two  memoirs  upon  the  paters  of  Bohemia  he 
gives  over  one  himdred  and  twenty  analyses,  tracing  nearly  all  of  the 
important  streams  in  the  upper  Elbe  basin  to  their  sources,  cor- 
relating each  one  with  the  geological  formations  in  which  it  rises, 
and  showing  the  effect  produced  by  their  union.  Of  the  Elbe  itself 
thirteen  analyses  are  given;  of  the  Eger,  eight;  of  the  Iser,  six, 
and  so  on.  From  this  wealth  of  material  only  a  small  part  can  be 
reproduced  here,  recalculated  as  usual  to  our  imiform  standard  and 
beginning  with  the  tributaries.  A  few  analyses  are  also  given  from 
a  rich  mass  of  data  derived  from  other  authorities.* 

Analyses  of  the  Elbe  and  its  tribtUaries, 

A.  The  Moldau  above  Prague.  Mean  of  three  analyses  by  A.  Bfilohoabek,  SitEungsb.  K.  bfihm.  Geeell. 
Wise.,  1876,  p.  27. 

B.  The  Moldau  below  Kralup. 

C.  The  Adler  near  its  mouth. 

D.  The  Iser  at  its  source. 

E.  The  Iser  near  its  mouth. 

F.  The  Eger  at  its  source.    Analysis  by  £.  Spaeth,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlangen,  1889. 

0.  The  Eger  above  KOnigsberg. 

H.  The  Eger  near  its  mouth,  at  Bauschowitx. 

1.  The  Saale  near  its  source.    Analysis  by  Si>aeth,  loo.  cit. 

J.  The  Saale  at  Blankenstein.  Analysis  by  A.  Sch wager,  Geognost.  Jahreshefte,  1891,  p.  91.  Schwager 
also  gives  analjrses  of  the  Saale  at  three  other  i>oints,  of  its  tributaries  the  Pulsnitx,  Schwesnits,  Regnits, 
and  Selbits,  of  the  Eger,  and  of  the  upper  Main. 

K.  The  Weisswasser,  one  of  the  two  chief  sources  of  the  Elbe. 

L.  The  Elbe  at  Celakowitz,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Iser. 

M.  The  Elbe  at  Melnik,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau. 

N.  The  Elbe  at  Leitmerits,  above  the  Eger. 

O.  The  Elbe  at  Lobosits,  below  the  Eger. 

P.  The  Elbe  at  Tetschen,  near  the  Bohemian  frontier. 

The  analyses  are  by  Hanamann,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

1  Archiv  Natur.  Landesdurehforschung  BOhmen,  vol.  9,  No.  4, 1894;  vol.  10,  No.  5, 1898. 

>  Other  data  relative  to  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries  are  given  by  J.  J.  Breitenlohner  (Verhandl.  K.-k. 
geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1876,  p.  172)  and  F.  Ullik  (Abhandl.  K.  b5hm.  Qesell.  Wiss.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  10, 1880). 
For  analyses  of  the  Elbe  at  Lauenburg,  Hamburg,  and  Neufeldt,  see  H.  SOssenguth,  cited  by  F.  Schucht, 
Jahrb.  K.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  25, 1897,  p.  442.  An  analysis  of  the  Moldau  at  Prague  by  F.  Stolba 
is  given  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  voL  27, 1874,  p.  971.  For  an  analysis  of  Jliver  Radbuza  above  Pilsen,  see  the 
same  author,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1880,  p.  1521.  According  to  A .  Schwager  ( Qeognost.  Jahreshefte,  1891 ,  p.  35), 
the  Saale  carries  out  of  Bavaria,  annually,  17,380,000  kilograms  of  dissolved  matter  and  the  Eger  carries 
14,000,000  kilograms.  For  additional  data  on  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Baale,  see  R.  Kolkwitx  and 
F.  Ehrllch,  Mitt.  K.  PrOfungsanstalt  fttr  Wasserversorgung,  Heft  9,  Berlin,  1907,  p.  1. 
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1 

1 

1 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

32.86 
11.95 
10.69 

34.52 

10.20 

10.17 

1.76 

.36 

16.71 

4.64 

8.40 

4.05 

4.99 

4.20 

46.23 
7.44 
3.20 
1.43 

21.29 
6.94 

11.08 
1.24 

47.74 
6.55 
3.00 

.78 

11.68 

7.06 

23.85 

26.64 

19.22 

8.16 

.50 

26.84 

27.45 

6.55 

.46 

.47 
13.52 
4.88 
10.22 
5.19 
8.96 
1.26 

26.73 
2.45 
4.29 
2.38 
5.63 

8.14 
2.19 

13.86 
5.54 

28.39 

28.15 
2.47 
3.71 
2.01 
4.96 
.63 

6.79 

2.24 
11.93 

6.71 
26.07 

3.67 

12.86 
3.51 

11.66 
2.98 

12.19 
2.28 

15.42 

4.05 

10.46 

3.50 

4.17 

,0, 

.32       1. 33 

1.10 

[■wrj  *■''''■****** 

^,  paiTta  per  mil- 

100.00 
74 

100.00 
104 

100.00 
195 

;oo.oo 

16 

100.00 
183 

100.00 

17 

100.00 
80 

100.00 
176 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

14.71 

5.84 

19.40 

27.01 

20.94 

10.34 

.43 

1.62 

14.19 

5.98 

8.98 

2.99 

4.79 

1.88 

.85 

16.84 

12.86 

7.61 

45.87 
8.95 
3.27 

45.04 
8.88 
3.56 

40.27 

10.86 

5.00 

38.41 

12.45 

5.96 

35.88 

14.88 

5.87 

4.28 
8.76 
2.19 

11.06 
2.01 

31.21 

}  3.18 

* 

.90 
26.41 
3.21 
3  93 
2.46 
4.09 

I    .91 

.94 
26.37 
2.77 
4.02 
3.06 
4.66 

1    .70 

1.22 
22.87 
3.24 
5.62 
2.79 
7.27 

}    .86 

1.28 
22.19 
3.23 
6.35 
2.87 
6.42 

}    .84 

* 

1.40 

4.02 
6.37 
9.90 
4.66 
35.10 

traces 

20.92 

» 

3.63 

6.09 

3.16 

7.13 

}  1.04 

y,  parts  per  mil- 

100.00 
17 

100.00 
117 

100.00 
13 

100.00 
221 

100.00 
205 

100.00 
157 

100.00 
153 

100.00 
148 

their  sources  these  streams  are  characterized  by  very  low 
(y  and  a  high  proportion  of  silica  and  alkalies.  They  grad- 
increase  in  sdinity,  and  by  blending  one  with  another,  approach 

and  more  nearly  the  normal  type  of  river  waters.  The  Eger 
isually  rich  in  alkalies  and  chlorine.  The  minor  tributaries  of 
llbe  vary  widely  in  composition,  but  in  general  calcium  and  car- 
ies are  the  chief  constituents.  In  the  Schladabach,  however 
lU  affluent  of  the  Eger,  sodium  and  the  sulphuric  radicle  pre- 
late, and  in  the  Chodaubach,  another  tributary  of  the  same 

there  is  a  solution  of  gypsum  with  no  carbonates.  When  the 
dabach  enters  the  Franzensbad  moor  it  carries  94  parts  per 
>n  of  fixed  mineral  matter;  it  leaves  the  moor  with  a  load  of 

parts.  This  change  serves  to  show  the  importance  of  ground 
•  in  modifying  the  chemical  character  of  a  stream — a  point 
ly  noticed  in  studying  the  rivers  of  Colorado.  For  details  con- 
3g  these  and  many  other  small  tributaries  of  the  Elbe  basin, 
mann's  original  memoirs  should  be  <>onsulted.  TKey  vnSi  ^^ 
^  careful  study. 
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One  table  of  analyses  given  by  Hanamann  is  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive. It  consists  of  averages,  showing  the  composition  of  Bohemian 
waters  as  rdated  to  the  rocks  from  which  they  flow.  These  averages, 
reduced  to  the  standard  herein  adopted,  are  as  follows: 

Average  componHon  of  Bohemian  waters,  classified  ajccording  to  their  sources. 


A.  From  phyllite,  five  analyses. 

B.  From  granite,  six  analyses. 

C.  From  mica  schist,  six  analyses. 


D.  From  basalt,  four  analyses. 

E.  From  the  Cretaceous,  four  analyses. 


CO3-. 
SO4-. 
CL... 
Ca... 
Mg... 
Na... 
K.... 
SiOj. 


Salinity,  part^  per  million. 


35.94 
6.45 

10.15 

11.91 
5.02 

11.20 
4.39 

14.94 


100.00 
48 


B 


30.49 
14.12 

6.39 
11.89 

3.58 
10.57 

5.63 
17.33 


100.00 
65 


32.14 
12.86 

7.24 
12.61 

5.08 
10.85 

4.22 
15.00 


100.00 
74 


D 


46.85 
7.94 
1.66 

20.07 
5.76 
6.22 
3.20 
7.67 
.63 


100.00 
343 


£ 


33.01 
27.69 
2.87 
22.12 
5.29 
3.43 
2.72 
2.87 


100.00 
603 


The  water  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  above  Vienna  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  investigations.  The  following  table  contains  a 
selection  from  among  them.  Except  when  otherwise  stated  the 
analyses  are  by  A.  Schwager.* 

Analyses  0/ water  from  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries. 

A.  The  Woemltz  above  Wassertriidlngen,  Bavaria. 

B.  The  AltmUhl  above  Herrleden,  Bavaria. 

Analyses  A,  B,  by  £.  Miiller,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlangen,  1893.  Other  dissertations  upon  Bavarian  waten 
are  by  E.  KOhn;  1889,  M.  Lechler,  1892;  J.  Mayrhofer,  1885,  all  from  Erlangen.  Spaeth's  dlsMrtatkui  has 
already  been  cited.  There  is  also  one  from  Wttrzburg  by  F.  Pecher,  1887.  In  each  dissertation  the  watart 
are  studied  geologically. 

C.  TheNaab. 

D.  The  Regen.  For  older  but  Incomplete  analyses  of  the  Regen,  Hz,  and  Racbelsee,  see  H.  S.  John  won, 
Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  95, 1855,  p.  230.  An  analysis  of  Danube  water  taken  at  Vienna  was  made  by  0. 
Bischof  in  1852.    An  analysis  of  the  Naab  at  its  source  is  given  by  Spaeth,  loc.  cit. 

£.  The  Isar.    For  an  analysis  of  the  Isar  at  Mtmich,  see  G.  Wittstein,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  18S1,  p.  1007. 

F.  The  Vils  at  Vilshofen.  Analysis  by  C.  Metzger,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlangen,  1892.  Metzgor  also  gives 
analyses  of  the  Regen,  Naab,  Ilz,  and  Inn,  of  the  two  Arber  Lakes  and  Black  Lake  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Regen,  of  the  Luhe,  Pfrelmt,  and  lesser  Vlls,  tributaries  of  the  Naab,  and  of  the  DanulM  at  five  different 
points.  His  work  curiously  overlaps  or  coincides  with  that  published  by  Schwager.  It  indudee  geologic 
correlations.  / 

G.  The  Dr. 
H.  The  Inn. 

I.  The  Erlau. 

J.  The  Danube  above  the  Naab. 

K.  The  Danube  above  Regensburg. 

L.  The  Danube  above  the  Hz  and  Inn. 

M.  The  Danube  12  kilometers  below  Passau. 

N.  The  Danube  at  Greifenstein,  20  kUometers  above  Vienna.  Mean  of  23  analyses  by  J.  F.  Wcdfbauer, 
of  samples  taken  at  intervals  oi  16  days  througtout  the  year  1878.    Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  4, 1883,  p.  117. 

O.  The  Danube  at  Budapest.  Analysis  by  M.  Ballo,  Ber.  Deutach.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  11, 1878,  p.  441. 
Bloarbonates  are  here  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

'OeogDost.  JahresheiVb,  1803,  p.  84.    In  Sohwager's  analyses  the  iron  is  given  as  FeO.    It  is  heie 
ncakmlated  into  Fe»0».    Traoes  of  Mn,  TiOi,  and  PsOi  are  Ignored. 
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30*. . . 

:n.... 

NO,.. 

[:•.... 

Mg... 
Na... 
K. .. 
3iO. . 
AljO,. 
FejO,. 


Salinity,     parts     per 
million 


41.14 

19.36 

3.66 


21.81 
7.54 
2.37 
2.29 
1.28 


} 


.55 


100.00 
325 


B 


12.64 

50.31 

1.93 


23.63 
1.15 
1.26 
7.40 
.98 

.70 


} 


100.00 
461.5 


47.23 

9.54 

4.42 

.11 

.23 

20.70 

8.14 

3.11 

1.81 

3.51 

.90 

.30 


100.00 
110 


D 


27.55 

11.14 

5.88 

.37 

.71 

12.07 
4.02 
6.50 
4.37 

19.50 
6.50 
1.39 


100.00 
38.3 


E 


49.53 

12.07 

.46 


25.65 
6.04 
2.14 
1.41 
1.45 
1.04 
.21 


100.00 
203.5 


F 


52.43 
3.29 
2.01 


21.81 
7.85 
3.67 
4.79 
3.72 

.43 


} 


100.00 
217 


O 


15.87 

18.26 

2.78 

.59 

.59 

4.37 

2.18 

9.92 

4,37 

32.54 

7.94 

.59 


44.85 

14.40 

2.20 

.09 

.28 

25.10 

6.23 

2.20 

1.13 

2.89 

.44 

.19 


100.00   100.00 


30 


166 


CO, 

804 

CI 

NO, 

NO, 

Ca 

Mg 

Na 

K 

SiO, 

A1,0, 

Fe,0, 

Salinity,      parts     per 
million 


16.77 

14.78 

5.75 

.41 

.41 

8.62 

1.50 

8.95 

4.37 

28.73 

9.30 

.41 


100.00 
47 


53.51 
7.11 
1.20 


.23 

26.88 

6.21 

1.47 

.96 
1.59 

.78 

.06 


100.00 
217 


51.70 

8.54 

1.31 

.06 

.25 

27.40 

6.00 

1.12 

.72 

2.42 

.42 

.06 


50.16 

8.85 

1.20 

.06 

2.14 

26.59 

6.01 

1.34 

1.12 

2.01 

.46 

.06 


100.00 
204 


100.00 
201 


M 


48.29 

10.52 

2.25 

.06 

1.19 

25.46 

6.31 

1.84 

1.36 

2.20 

.46 

.06 


N 


50.10 
8.81 
1.44 


1.24 
26.28 
5.95 
1.69 
.94 
3.35 


.20 


100.00 
184 


100.00 
107 


49.03 

13.69 

1.40 


26.78 

6.97 

.93 


1.20 


trace. 


100.00 
151 


Although  the  tributary  waters  (which  should  include  the  waters  of 
the  Bavarian  lakes  as  given  in  a  previous  table)  show  great  differ- 
ences in  character,  the  regularity  exhibited  by  the  Danube  itself  is 
very  striking.  The  water  of  the  Danube  is  essentially  a  calcium 
carbonate  water,  but  the  sulphates  in  it  tend  to  increase  in  going 
downstream.  According  to  Wolfbauer,  the  river  carries  past  Vienna 
a  daily  charge  of  25,000  metric  tons  of  matter  in  solution.  This  is 
equivalent  to  an  annual  load  of  9,125,000  metric  tons.  The  mechani- 
cal sediment  transported  at  the  same  time  is  only  three-fifths  as 
much. 

Analyses  of  a  few  more  waters  of  central  Europe  are  given  in  the 
next  table.  ^ 

1  For  three  fflnaU  lakes  near  Halle  and  Eisleben  see  W.  Ule,  Die  Mansfelder  Seen,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Halle, 
188B.  A  memoir  by  J.  Wolff  (Chemisohe  Analyse  der  wichtigsten  FIQsse  und  Seen  Mecklenborgs,  Wies- 
ImleB,  1873)  contains  analyses  of  several  small  rivers  and  lakes. 
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Arudyges  of  water  from  central  Europe. 

A.  The  Weser  at  Rekum,  41  kilometen  above  its  mouth.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  F.  Seyfert,  ] 
Diss.    Rostock,  1893.    Contamination,  tidal  or  other,  seems  to  be  evident. 

B.  The  Oder  near  Braslau.  Sample  taken  at  high  water.  Analysis  by  O.  Luedecke,  Das  Waas 
Oderthaiss,  etc.,  Leipsig,  1907.  Another  sample  at  low  water  showed  contamination.  Other  analj 
ground  and  well  waters  are  given. 

C.  The  Vistula  at  Culm.  Analysis  by  O.  Bischof,  Lehrbuch  der  chemisohen  und  physikallschen 
ogle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1, 1863,  p.  275. 

D.  Balaton- or  Plattensee,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  L.  von  Dosvay,  in  Resultate  der  wissensch.  Eri 
Balatonsees,  vol.  1,  189S,  p.  6.    Reduced  from  bicarbonate  form. 


A 

B 

17.92 
23.60 
5.46 
28.09 
3.28 
6.45 
5.35 
6.57 

}    3.28 

C 

CO, 

22.13 

22.77 

17.54 

18.50 

3.11 

10.25 

1.95 

3.75 

47.78 
9.49 
2.70 

28.52 

4.44 

1.57 

.39 

4.49 

}      .62 

{ 

so. 

( 

^ 

CI 

Ca 

Mr 

- 

*"*o 

Na 

K 

SiOo 

AlA 

"2^8"  • 

FgoOj 

.a.   ^<^v^3  ......................................... 

Salinitv,  parts  per  million... 

100.00 
281 

100.00 
91.5 

100.00 
178 

1( 

The  Balaton  Lake  has  an  exceptional  composition.  The  o 
analyses  in  the  table  are  of  minor  importance.  The  rivers  re 
sented  by  them  need  more  study. 

For  Sweden  a  single  table  of  analyses  must  suffice,  reduced  f 
the  data  given  by  O.  Hofman-Bang.^     The  month  in  which 
water  was  taken  is  given  for  each  analysis. 


Analyses  ofSweduh  waters. 


A.  The  Byske-elf ,  July. 

B.  The  Klarelf,  April. 

C.  The  Klarelf,  October. 

D.  The  LJusnan,  June. 


E.  The  Indalself ,  June. 

F.  The  Fyris,  Aprfl. 

G.  The  Fyris,  October. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

F 

CO. 

50.60 
4.01 
4.75 

39.44 
5.85 
5.10 

38.68 

7.63 

2.24 

.46 

43.11 
4.57 
4.53 

trace 

43.93 
7.24 
3.81 

trace 

18.04 

.38 

11.33 

4.89 

5.78 

4.60 

29.14 

24.58 

3.15 

trace 

* 

■%^'V^g    ************** 

so. 

•~'^-'4* 

CI 

NO, 

PO^ 

^^4 

Ca 

11.57 
.64 
9.90 
9.00 
7.57 
1.96 

14.95 
.51 

}  18.  77 

13.09 
2.29 

11.67 

.51 

8.42 

3.78 

19.17 
7.44 

17.34 

.24 

9.05 

5.87 

13.70 
1.59 

27.49 
1.69 
2,92 
2.36 
6.00 
2.67 

< 

Me 

*  *o  *• 

Na 

K 

SiO, 

( AlFe)oO, 

\**  *  ^/2^-^S  *   *  •* 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   

100.00 
19.25 

100.00 
27.6 

100.00 
25.5 

100.00 
24.8 

100.00 
33.7 

100.00 
170.3 

1( 

i  Bun.  Oeol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  6, 1906,  p.  101.  In  addition  to  his  own  work  the  author  cites  other  an 
of  Swedish  river  and  spring  waters.  Solvent  denudation  in  Norrland  he  estimates  at  9  metric  to: 
square  kilometer,  or  33.3  tons  per  square  mll9« 
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hi 
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The  remarkably  low  magnesia  and  high  proportion  of  alkalies  are 
'  distinctive   peculiarities   of    these  waters.     The  variability   of   the 
fjns  affords  another  good  example  of  the  fact  that  little  significance 
can  be  attached  to  a  single  analysis  of  a  river  water. 

Of  Russian  fresh  waters  only  a  few  analyses  are  available,  as 
follows: 

Analyses  of  Russian  waUrs, 

JL  The  AngenisM.    Mean  of  two  analyses. 

B.  Tlie  Babitsee. 

Amlysei  A  and  B  by  F.  Ludwlg,  Die  Kflstenaeen  des  Rigaer  Meerbuaen8,pabliahedby  the  Naturfoischer- 
Vofin  at  Rljsa,  190&  This  memoir  contains  analyses  of  27  small  lakes  near  Riga  and  close  to  the  Golf  of 
Riga.  Most  of  them  are  of  calcimn  carbonate  waters,  but  in  a  few  the  sulphate  is  predominant. 

AnalyieB  C  to  O  are  all  by  C.  Schmidt  of  Dorpat. 

C  Lake  Onega.    Mffl.  chim.  phys.  St.  Petersburg  Acad.,  vol.  11, 1882,  p.  637. 

D.  Lake  Petpus.  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24, 1878,  p.  423.  Schmidt  has  also  analysed  water 
Im  tiie  small  riven  Embach  and  Velikaya,  tributary  to  Lake  Peipus.  See  M61.  chim.  phys.,  vol.  8, 1873, 
p.«i 

L  The  Dwina  at  Archangel.    Analysis  cited  by  J.  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Oeol.,  voL  1,  p.  457. 

1.  River  Om  above  Omsk.    M6m.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  voL  20,  No.  4, 1873. 

6.  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia.    Same  reference  as  analysis  B. 

H.  The  Dniester  near  Odessa.    Analysis  by  J.  G.  N.  Dragendorfl,  Jahresber.  ChemiOi  1863,  p.  88fi. 

Amlyaes  of  Ave  Finnish  river  and  lake  waters  are  given  by  O.  Aschan,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser., 
fi  77, 1908,  p.  172.  For  an  analysis  of  the  small  Lake  Ingol,  Government  o/  Yeneseisk,  Siberia,  see 
&S.  Zalcski,  Chem.  Zeitong,  vol.  16, 1802,  p.  fl04. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

CO, 

51.80 
7.51 
2.99 

40.14 

23.45 

1.09 

25.76 

5.36 

13.97 

4.11 

.47 

8.99 

6.86 

13.34 

9.52 

.11 

.56 

10.52 

59.57 

.62 

3.69 

.45 

.14 

25.54 

4.15 

2.75 

2.07 

26.38 
18.95 
17.71 

43.73 

2.15 

12.81 

49.85 

6.93 

2.44 

.21 

.72 

23.42 

3.57 

5.85 

3.44 

32.51 

w^ 

23.62 

a. 

8.93 

NO, 

PQ^ 

.29 

12.38 

7.58 

8.98 

5.55 

*ii.*24' 
9.68 
9.64 
2.82 
trace 

a* : 

23.57 
7.89 
2.18 
1.00 

27.10 

5.49 

.88 

.33 

25.25 

Mg 

5.33 

ft 

.61 

K 

3.75 

Rb 

KH, 

.10 
.78 

.08 
2.03 

SiO, 

1.61 
.57 
.88 

.84 
.55 
.13 

1.74 

6.51 

ALO, 

Fe,0, 

.43 

.14 

.44 

1.42 

1.46 

T      J     *••••*••"••*"•*• 

Salinity,     parts     per 
million 

100.00 
131 

100.00 
238 

100.00 
49.4 

100.00 
106 

100.00 

187 

100.00 
447 

100.00 
69 

100.00 
197 
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BIVEBS  OF  INDIA  AJSm  JAVA. 

Analyses  of  Asiatic  fresh  waters,  apart  from  the  two  Siberian 
examples  cited  in  the  preceding  table,  seem  to  be  very  rare.  A  few 
only  are  available  for  citation. 

Analyses  of  waters  from  India  and  Java, 

A.  The  Mahanuddy  near  Cuttack,  India.  Analysis  by  E.  Nicholson,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  96, 1873, 
p.  229.  Fe  recalculated  into  FeiO|.  Part  of  the  sUica  is  probably  combined  as  a  silicate,  being  needed  to 
saturate  the  bases. 

B.  The  Serajoe  at  DJenggawoer,  Java.  Analysis  by  E.  C.  J.  Mohr,  Mededeelingen  D^.  Londbouw, 
No.  5,  Batavia,  1908,  p.  81.    Another  analysis  is  given  of  the  river  at  another  point 

C.  TheMerawoe.    Anal]rsis  by  Mohr. 

D.  The  Pelcatjangan.    Analsrsis  by  Mohr. 

The  last  two  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the  Serajoe.  Mohr  did  not  determine  carbonic  acid.  It  ia  here 
calculated,  in  all  three  analyses,  to  satisfy  bases.  The  salinity  here  therefore  differs  from  that  given  by 
Mohr. 


A 

B 

C 

V 

D 

CO, 

27.06 

1.08 

2.04 

7.44 

.72 

15.78 
4.62 
5.92 
1.64 

33.45 

26.01 

14.78 

5.74 

29.38 

16.84 

5.61 

30.84 

S04 

18.26 

CI 

3.04 

NO, 

PO4 

1.64 
11.75 
3.45 
9.12 
3.37 
23.81 

1.31 
14.69 
3.37 
4.95 
3.83 

1.21 

~.  ^4 

Ca 

16.64 

Me 

2.43 

■*•  *o  •* 

Na 

6.59 

K 

3.34 

SiO, 

17.26 

AI0O3 

}      .33   }      .37 

1 

I        .40 

_  2X* 

FeoO, 

.25 

•*  '-^'-'3* * 

Salinitv,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
86 

100.00 
122 

100.00 
107 

100.00 
99 

The  Mahanuddy  rises  in  a  region  of  igneous  and  crystalline  rocks 
and  its  silica  is  therefore  relatively  high.  The  same  appears  to  be 
true  of  the  Javanese  rivers. 
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THE  NILE.  I 

The  water  of  the  Nile  ^  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed,  with  varying 
results.     The  best  data  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  the  Nile, 

A.  The  White  Nite  near  Khartoum.    Average  of  three  analyses. 

B.  The  Blue  Nile.  Average  of  three  analyses.  Analyse  A  and  B  by  W.  Beam,  Second  Rept.  WeUoome 
Research  Lab.,  Khartoum,  1906. 

C.  Average  of  twelve  analyses  of  monthly  samples,  taken  from  the  lower  Nile  between  June  8, 1874,  and 
May  13, 1875.  Analyses  by  H.  Letheby,  cited  by  S.  Baker  in  Proc.  Inst.  Civil  Eng.,  vol.  60, 1880,  p.  376w 
The  total  solids  contained  10.36  per  cent  of  organic  matter. 

D.  The  Nile,  about  two  hours  journey  below  Cairo.  Analysis  by  O.  Popp,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  155, 
1870,  p.  344.    The  total  solids  contained  12.02  per  cent  of  organic  matter. 

»  An  important  memoir  by  A.  Lucas  (The  chemistry  of  the  River  Nile:  Survey  Dept.  Paper  No.  12, 
Ministry  of  Finance,  Egypt,  1908)  contains  much  chemical  matter  in  addition  to  the  analyses  cited  here. 
A.  Ch61u  (Le  NH,  le  Soudan,  I'^gypte,  Paris,  1891)  gives  some  very  questionable  analyses  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  the  White  Nile,  and  the  NUe  near  Cairo.  According  to  Chdlu  the  river  carries  past  Cairo  annually 
51,428,500  metric  tons  of  suspended  solids  and  20.772,400  metric  tons  in  solution.  On  nitrates  in  the  Nile 
see  A.  Munts,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  107, 1888,  p.  231. 

s  Analyses  of  the  other  great  African  rivers  seem  to  be  lacking.  For  the  Chdlif  and  referMices  to  some 
smaller  Algerian  streams  see  p.  63  of  this  bulletin. 
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CO,... 

so*.. 

CI 

NO,.. 
PO,.. 
Ca.... 

nI... 

K 

SiOj.. 
Fe,6,. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


42.97 

.25 

4.58 

.25 


9.78 
3.00 

17.66 
6.79 

14.72 


100.00 
174 


B 


41.74 

5.62 

2.19 

.11 


18.38 
4.66 
5.43 
1.32 

20.55 


100.00 
130 


} 


36.50 
17.44 
4.47 
trace 
trace 
20.10 
4.01 
3.04 
7.97 

6.47 


100.00 
168 


36.02 
3.93 
2.83 


.59 
13.31 

7.39 
13.14 

3.26 
16.88 

2.65 


100.00 
119 


In  Letheby's  analyses  the  excess  of  potassium  over  sodium  is  very 
peculiar,  and  at  least  improbable.  In  the  White  Nile  the  propor- 
tion of  sulphates  is  insignificant.  Beam  accoimts  for  the  latter  fact 
by  supposing  the  sulphates  to  be  reduced  to  carbonates  by  the  organic 
matter  of  the  "sudd."  South  of  the  "sudd"  the  White  Nile  con- 
tains appreciable  sulphates;  after  leaving  the  "sudd"  it  is  nearly 
free  from  them. 

ORGANIC  MATTER  IN  WATERS. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  fixed  inorganic  matter 
foimd  in  natural  waters;  but  other  impurities  which  have  geological 
significance  are  also  present.  All  such  waters  contain  dissolved  gases, 
especially  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  sometimes 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  rain  brings  also  nitric  acid  and  ammonia 
to  the  soil,  and  so  into  the  ground  water;  and  organic  substances 
are  invariably  found  in  it  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities.  These 
gases  and  compounds  interact  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  directly 
or  indirectly  play  an  important  part  in  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 
We  have  already  noted  the  importance  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  weather- 
ing agent,  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  how  dissolved  air 
represents  a  concentration  of  oxygen,  but  so  far  the  organic  matter  of 
water  has  been  tacitly  ignored.  Its  quantity,  in  percentages  of  total 
solids,  can  be  computed  in  some  cases  from  published  analyses.  A 
few  of  the  available  figures  are  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  organic  matter  in  the  dissolved  solids  of  river  vxUers, 

Amazon 15. 03 

Mohawk 15. 34 

Delaware 16. 00 

Lough  Neagh 16. 40 

Xingu 20.63 

TapajoB 24.16 

Plata 49. 59 

Negro •^^^^^ . . .  53. 89 

Uruguay J^^^K..  ^^.^ 


Danube 3.25 

James 4.14 

Maumee 4.55 

Nile 10.36 

Hudson 11. 42 

Rhine 11. 93 

Cumberland 12. 08 

Thames 12. 10 

Genesee 12.80 

101381"— Bull.  491—11 7 
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The  range  of  figures  is  rather  wide,  but  the  highest  values  represent 
tropical  streams.  That  is,  leaving  artificial  pollution  out  of  account, 
waters  flowing  through  tropical  swamps  carry  the  largest  proportion 
or  organic  matter.  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland,  doubtless  shows  the 
effects  of  bog  water. 

The  organic  matter  is  derived  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  by  further  oxidation  may  be  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it 
consists  in  great  part  of  a  vague  group  of  colloidal  substances,  whose 
precise  nature  is  yet  to  be  made  out.  They  appear  to  possess  feebly 
acidic  properties,  and  have  therefore  received  specific  names,  humic, 
crenic,  apocrenic,  and  ulmic  acids,  which  terms,  however,  if  not 
actually  obsolete,  are,  at  least  obsolescent.  The  salts  of  these  "  acids  " 
are  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble,  and  the  acids  themselves  are 
commonly  reputed  to  be  powerful  agents  in  the  solution  of  rocks.* 
The  humus  acids  are  said  to  decompose  silicates,^  but  the  evidence  is 
contradictory  or  at  best  inadequate.  The  statement,  long  current  in 
chemical  literature,  that  the  acids  absorb  nitrogen  from  rain  water 
and  the  air,  and  silica  from  the  soil,  forming  a  series  of  silico-azo- 
humic  acids,  rests  upon  the  unsupported  assertions  of  P.  Thenard,* 
who  gives  no  adequate  experimental  data  to  sustain  his  views,  which 
need  not  be  considered  further.  The  observed  facts  are  capable  of 
much  simpler  interpretation. 

A  comparison  of  the  preceding  table  with  the  analyses  of  river 
waters  generally,  will  show  that  waters  relatively  high  in  organic 
matter  are  likely  to  be  high  in  silica  also.  From  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  organic  matter  holds  the  silica  in  solution,  although 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  not  invariable.  The  Uruguay 
River  is  so  far  the  extreme  example  of  this  supposed  relation,  and  the 
other  tropical  streams  lend  support  to  the  view.  The  humus  acids, 
however,  are  almost  insoluble  in  water  alone,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alkaUne  solutions.  It  appears  possible,  therefore,  that  the  alleged 
relation  between  humus  and  silica  is  purely  coincidental  and  that  the 
alkalies  in  the  first  instance  are  the  really  effective  solvents.  There 
is  no  proof  that  they  can  dissolve  silica  when  alkalies  are  absent.  As 
colloids  they  are  more  likely  to  precipitate  silica  than  to  bring  it 
into  solution. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  silica  in  a  water  is  quite  independent  of 
organic  matter.  Many  small  streams,  near  their  sources,  especially 
if  they  rise  from  crystalline  rocks,  carry  a  large  relative  proportion 

1  Bee  A.  A.  Jullen,  Ptoc  Am.  Aasoc.  Adv.  ScL,  vol.  7S,  1879,  p.  311.  On  the  organic  matter  of  waters  in 
Finland,  see  O.  Aschan,  Zeitscshr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  voL  15, 1907,  p.  56.  On  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
organic  matter  in  soils,  see  O.  Schreiner  and  E.  C.  Shorey,  BuU.  Bur.  Soils  No.  74,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

>  A.  Rodxyanko,  Jour.  Chem.  8oc,  voL  62,  pt.  2, 1802,  p.  1373.  Abstract  from  Jour.  Russ.  Chem.  Soc, 
vol.  22,  p.  208. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  70, 1870,  p.  1412. 
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of  silica,  although  its  absolute  amount  may  be  trivial.  This  pecu- 
liaritj  is  shown  in  many  of  the  analyses  cited  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  is  so  marked  that  a  water,  low  in  salinity  but  relatively  high  in 
silica  and  alkaUes  may  almost  certainly  be  attributed  to  igneous 
rather  than  to  sedimentary  surroundings.  This  sihca  is  directly 
derived  from  the  rocks  at  the  time  of  their  decomposition  by  car- 
bonated waters,  and  forms  a  large  part  of  the  material  which  is  at 
first  taken  into  solution.  The  seepage  or  ground  water  which  after- 
wards enters  the  streams  is  much  poorer  in  siUca,  and  so  the  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  tends  to  diminish  as  a  river  flows  toward  the  sea. 


CONTAMINATION    BY   HUMAN   AGENCIES. 

In  any  complete  discussion  of  river  waters  account  must  be  taken 
of  contamination  by  human  agencies.  Towns  and  factories  drain 
into  the  streams,  and  the  extent  of  the  pollution  is,  for  our  immedi- 
ate purposes,  best  measured  by  the  proportion  of  chlorine.  A  good 
example  is  furnished  by  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  which  empties 
into  the  Desplaines  River  and  thence  passes  through  the  lUinois 
River  into  the  Mississippi.  For  the  waters  thus  affected  there  are 
abundant  data,  and  the  sanitary  analyses  by  the  late  A.  W.  Palmer 
are  especially  valuable.^  His  annual  averages  for  1900,  represent- 
ing Illinois  River,  are  stated  below.  The  percentages  have  been 
calculated  by  myself,  and  the  table  is  to  be  read  going  downstream. 


Total  9olids  and  chlorine  in  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Total 

dissolved 

solids. 

Chlorine. 

Illinois  River — 

At  Morris 

Parts  per 
million. 
235.3 
269.4 
245.4 
245.2 
236.3 
234.3 
232.6 
150.1 

Parts  per 
milUon. 
23.1 
21.4 
18.7 
17.5 
14.8 
14.0 
13.1 
3.1 

Percent. 
9.82 

At  Ottawa 

7.94 

At  Lasalle 

7.62 

At  Averwille 

7.14 

At  Havana 

6.27 

At  IKamiMfvillQ .  r . , - 

5.98 

At  Grafton 

5.63 

MiflsissiPDi  River  at  Grafton 

2.06 

The  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  chlorine  as  we  follow  the  Illinois 
downstream  is  most  striking;  but  even  more  surprising  are  the  data 
concerning  the  Mississippi  a  little  farther  south,  at  Alton.  Here 
samples  were  taken  100  feet  from  the  Illinois  shore,  one-fourth  the 
distance  across,  in  midstream,  three-fourths  over,  and  100  feet  from 
the  Missouri  shore.  The  figures  represent  averages  covering  periods 
of  from  nine  months  to  nearly  the  entire  year  1900. 

1  Chemical  survey  of  the  waters  of  Illinois,  1807-1902,  Univ.  niinois,  VK&. 
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Total  golids  and  Morine  in  Misststippi  River  at  Alton,  III. 


100  feet  from  Illinois  shore. . , 
One-fourth  distance  across. . . 

Midstream 

Three-fourths  distance  across 
100  feet  from  Missouri  shore. 


Total 

dissolved 

Chlo 

soUds. 

ParUper 

ParUper 

miUkm, 

miOkm. 

194.1 

7.7 

182.8 

7.1 

160.6 

4.4 

156.0 

4.1 

154.2 

3.5 

Percent. 
3.97 
3.87 
2.74 
2.65 
2.27 


The  influence  of  the  IlUnois  River  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  perfectly  evident.  The  chief  cause  of  the  diminution  of 
chlorine  in  the  Illinois  is  of  course  the  dilution  of  the  water  by  other 
less  contaminated  sources  of  supply.  In  the  Kankakee  at  Wilming- 
ton the  proportion  of  chlorine  during  the  same  period  was  only  1.21 
per  cent,  and  in  the  Fox  River  it  was  1.98  per  cent,  calculated  from 
the  total  matter  in  solution.  The  Kankakee  and  Fox  rivers  represent 
an  approximation  to  the  normal  chlorine  of  the  region;  the  Illinois, 
into  which  they  flow,  shows  the  exaggeration  produced  by  artificial 
means.  Near  the  ocean  the  normal  chlorine  in  fresh  waters  is  much 
higher  and  the  effects  of  pollution  are  less  conspicuous  than  in  inland 
streams.* 

GAINS    AND    LOSSES    IN    WATERS. 

In  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  the  salinity  is  naturally  low — that 
is,  their  waters  are  very  dilute  solutions,  which  do  not  approach  the 
point  of  saturation  for  even  the  less  soluble  of  their  constituents. 
The  relatively  insoluble  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  are 
held  in  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  always  pres- 
ent, and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded,  while  dissolved,  as  bicarbonates. 
Without  this  solvent  much  of  the  load  would  be  deposited,  as  indeed 
it  is  by  the  evaporation  of  percolating  waters  in  limestone  caves, 
when  stalactites  and  stalagmites  are  formed.  In  a  flowing  river, 
which  continually  receives  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  and  from  de- 
caying vegetation,  such  depositions  are  not  likely  to  occur,  at  least 
not  to  any  notable  extent;  but  when  pools  are  left  from  an  overflow, 
incrustations  of  solid  matter  may  soon  form.  The  sediments  found 
in  streams  are  mostly  claylike  in  character,  and  rarely  contain  any 
conspicuous  proportion  of  carbonates  or  sulphates.  Living  organ- 
isms, especially  crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  some  aquatic  plants,  with- 
draw calcium  carbonate  from  solution;  but  how  great  their  influence 

>  A  good  sommary  of  the  relatioiis  between  normal  and  polluted  waters  in  the  eastern  and  middle  States 
Is  given  by  M.  O.  Leighton  in  Water-Sapply  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  79, 1903.  The  subject  of  normal 
chlorine  is  considered  and  the  classical  "chlorine  map *'  of  Massachusetts  Is  reproduced. 

See  also  Sixth  Rept.  Rivers  Pollution  CommisBion,  1868,  on  the  domestic  water  supply  of  Great  Britain. 
This  report  contains  abundant  data  on  chlorine  in  waters. 
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may  be,  relatively  to  an  entire  flow,  we  have  no  means  of  estimating. 
Many  agencies  thus  combinfe  t^'i^n.odify  the  composition  of  a  water, 
but  the  relative  magnitude  of  thie  %e^eral  factors  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined. The  waters  gain  and  lose  isofid  matter,  but  on  the  whole,  as 
we  follow  a  stream  downward  in  its  coursfe,l3bB  gains  exceed  the  losses. 
When  we  exclude  the  elements  of  dilution  by. tributaries  and  the 
variations  in  concentration  between  high  and  low  stages  of  water  we 
find  that  salinity  generally  increases  until  a  river  reacUes  the  sea. 

Speaking  broadly,  lake  and  river  waters  may  be- divided  into 
two  great  classes — namely,  sulphate  and  carbonate  waters,  HC^^qr^ing 
as  carbonic  or  sulphuric  ions  predominate.  The  classificatioix  c^a 
be  still  further  subdivided  with  reference  to  the  abundance  of  chlo- 
rides or  of  silica,  and  again  with  regard  to  bases;  but  the  two  main 
divisions  still  hold.  Most  waters  are  either  carbonate  or  sulphate 
in  type,  and  we  have  already  seen  how  climatic  considerations  de- 
termine, in  part  at  least,  the  chemical  character  of  a  stream.  The 
carbonates  are  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  rain  or  from  that 
produced  by  organic  matter,  which  may  act  either  upon  crystalline 
rocks  directly  or  by  solution  of  limestones.  The  sulphates  originate 
in  the  oxidation  of  pyrite  or  by  the  solution  of  gypsum,  and  the  two 
classes  of  waters  are  almost  invariably  commingled.  Carbonate 
waters  are  by  far  the  most  common,  as  the  cited  analyses  show,  and 
the  reasons  for  this  fact  have  already  been  made  clear.  We  have 
also  seen  how  a  river  can  change  its  type  in  flowing  from  one  point 
to  another,  and  we  have  noted  the  probability  that  this  transforma- 
tion is  conamonly  due  to  the  blending  of  streams,  or  even  to  the  acces- 
sion of  ground  waters.  One  other  point  in  this  connection  remains 
to  be  noted — namely,  the  possible  influence  of  micro-organisms.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  these  minute  creatures,  acting  in  pres- 
ence of  other  organic  matter,  may  reduce  sulphates,  with  elimination 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  formation  of  carbonates  in  their  stead. 
That  reactions  of  this  kind  occur  in  saline  and  brackish  waters 
seems  to  be  well  established.*  A  suggestive  instance  came  within 
the  experience  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  A  quantity 
of  water  rich  in  sulphates,  from  one  of  the  alkaline  lakes  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  sent  to  the  laboratory  in  a  wooden  barrel.  When  re- 
ceived, the  water  had  become  fetid  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
discolored  by  extract  from  the  wood — so  much  so  as  to  be  unfit  for 
analysis.  How  far  such  changes  may  occur  in  nature,  especially  in 
swamp  waters,  remains  to  be  determined.  At  all  events,  the  pos- 
sibility of  similar  transformations  can  not  be  ignored. 

>  See  N.  Zeliosky,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc., vol.  66,pt.2, 1804,  abstract, p.  200;  also  M.  W.  BeyerLack,  idem,  vol. 
80,  pt.  2,  abstract,  p.  110;  and  R.  H.  Saltet  and  C.  8.  Stockvis,  idem,  vol.  80,  pt.  2, 1901,  p.  265. 
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CHEMICAIi   DENXrbATION. 

Now,  to  sum  up:  A  river  is  foitoQ(f -by  the  union  of  waters  from 
many  sources,  and  each  one,x>\5^  its  peculiarities  to  the  conditions 
existing  at  its  starting  poijit.*  •'Carbonic  acid,  either  of  atmospheric  or 
of  organic  origin,  is  th^-j^i^t'abundant  and  generally  the  most  potent 
of  the  agents  th^t  dissolve  mineral  matter  from  the  rocks.     Hence 

carbonate  wat^;^  al^e  the  commonest,  and,  as  streams  blend  to  form  the 

•  •  •     •  * 

great  contiiaen^^l  hvers,  the  carbonate  type  tends  to  become  more  and 
more  prQnbikiced.  In  the  temperate  zone,  at  least,  the  larger  streams 
reseoIt>fe'  one  another  chemically,  and  seem  on  the  average  to  do  pretty 
milclr  the  same  chemical  work  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.  The 
composition  of  their  waters  gives  a  measure  of  the  effects  which  they 
have  produced;  and  if  the  data  were  adequate  the  study  of  chemical 
denudation  would  be  both  profitable  and  easy.  But  the  data  are  not 
adequate,  except  for  certain  areas,  and  therefore  any  estimate  which 
may  be  reached  as  to  the  quantity  of  sohd  matter  annually  carried  in 
solution  by  rivers  to  the  sea  must  be  subject  to  future  revision.  It  is 
clear  that  an  analysis  of  river  water,  taken  at  a  single  point  and  at  one 
stage  of  concentration,  tells  us  Uttle  or  nothing  of  what  the  stream  as 
a  whole  may  do.  Annual  averages  of  water  taken  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers  are  needed  before  the  problems  of  chemical  denudation  can  be 
even  approximately  solved. 

For  example.  Sir  John  Murray  ^  has  computed,  by  averaging  the 
analyses  of  nineteen  rivers,  not  only  the  total  amount  of  saline  mat- 
ter carried  annually  to  the  ocean,  but  also  its  composition.  But  his 
estimate,  published  in  1887,  was  based  almost  necessarily  upon  Euro- 
pean data  and  to  a  large  extent  upon  inconclusive  analyses.  Evi- 
dence as  to  the  chemical  character  of  the  greater  American,  African, 
and  Asiatic  streams  was  then  practically  unobtainable,  and  therefore 
the  computation  was  only  a  rough  indication  of  what  the  truth  may 
be.  Data  from  all  the  greater  river  basins  of  the  world  are  required 
before  We  can  determine  the  full  significance  of  chemical  denudation. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  entiiely  hopeless.  It  can  be  attacked 
locally,  with  reference  to  specific  areas,  and  a  fairly  probable  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  can  be  made  from  the  evidence  wliich  now  exists. 
T.  Mellard  Reade,*  for  instance,  in  a  well-known  investigation,  has 
calculated  the  amount  of  soUd  matter  annually  dissolved  by  water 
from  the  rocks  of  England  and  Wales.  Putting  the  average  salinity 
of  the  waters  at  12.23  parts  in  100,000,  he  estimates  that  the  total 
annual  run-off  from  the  area  in  question  carries  in  solution  8,370,630 
tons  of  dissolved  mineral  matter,  or  143.5  tons  from  each  square  mile 

1  Scottish  Oeog.  Mag.,  vol.  3, 1887,  p.  66. 

« Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  3, 1876-77,  p.  211.    Reprinted  under  the  title  "Chemical  denudation  in 
relation  to  geological  time. " 
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of  surface.  At  this  rate,  by  the  solvent  action  of  water  ^alone,  the 
level  of  England  and  Wales  would  be  lowered  1  foot  in  12,978  years. 
Reade  also,  from  such  data  as  he  could  obtain,  for  the  most  part  single 
analyses,  made  similar  but  rough  estimates  for  several  European 
river  basins,  which,  in  British  tons  per  square  mile  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows: 


Rhone 232 

Thames 149 

Graronne 142 


Seine 97 

Rhine 92.3 

Danube 72. 7 


The  average  for  the  entire  land  surface  of  the  globe  he  put  at  100  tons 
per  square  mile,  a  figure  that  was  not  much  better  than  a  guess.^ 

From  investigations  made  in  the  water-resources  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  lower  figures  are  obt«|ined.  By 
combining  the  results  of  careful  river  gaging  with  the  data  for  salinity 
as  determined  in  the  laboratory,  R.  B.  Dole  and  H.  Stabler*  have 
deduced  a  table,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridgment.  The 
Great  Basin  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  are  here  left  out  of 
account. 

Chemical  denudation  in  the  United  States. 


Drainage  area. 


North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

Eastern  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Western  Gulf  of  Mexico 

MisBiflsippi  River 

Laurentian  Baedn  (United  States  area) 

Colorado  River  of  Arizona 

South  Pacific 

North  Pacific 

Total 


Area  drained 
(square  miles). 


159,400 
123, 900 
142, 100 
315, 700 
L,  265, 000 
175,000 
230,000 
72,700 
270,000 


2, 753, 800 


DisBolyed  solids 

(tons  per  square 

mile). 


130 

94 

117 

36 

108 

116 

51 

177 

100 


<i98 


a  Bbort  tons  of  2,000  pounds.    The  metric  ton  equals  2,206  pounds. 

For  the  entire  United  States,  3,088,500  square  miles,  regarding 
the  denudation  of  the  Great  Basin  as  zero — that  is,  as  not  con- 
tributory to  the  ocean — the  average  denudation  is  estimated  by  Dole 
and  Stabler  as  87  short  tons,  or  78.9  metric  tons  per  square  mile,  a 
figure  which  is  not  likely  to  be  much  changed  by  future  investigations. 

It  refers,  however,  only  to  inorganic  matter.     If  organic  impurities 

-  - 

>  For  other  estimates  of  the  amount  of  material  carried  by  yarious  rivers,  see  A.  Gelkie,  Text-book  of 
VBoloC7f  *^  *^t  ^ol-  h  ^^^t  P*  *^'  '^^0  Thames,  for  example,  carries  in  solution  past  Kingston  548,230 
tons  of  flxad  inorganio  matter  in  a  year.  See  also  the  thesis  of  A.  F.  White  on  the  waters  of  Rockbridge 
Coonty,  Virginia  (Washington  and  Lee  Univ.,  1906).  This  thesis  deals  with  North  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
James. 

«  Water-supply  Paper  XT.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  234, 1909,  p.  78.  The  figures  are  given  in  much  greater 
detail  than  is  practicable  here.  Some  of  the  areas,  etc.,  differ  slightly  from  those  cited  in  previous  pages 
of  this  book;  but  the  differences  are  trivial  and  do  not  ajipreciably  affect  the  final  result. 
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are  included  it  should  be  inoreased  by  perhaps  10  per  cent;  that  is, 
to  86.8  metric  tons  per  square  mile.  The  Variation  in  the  denudation 
factors  assigned  to  the  several  areas  is  quite  important.  The  Colo- 
rado drains  an  arid  region,  and  much  of  the  area  ascribed  to  the 
river  adds  little  or  nothing  to  it.  The  humid  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  liberal  contributor  of  saline  substances. 
The  Mississippi,  with  humid  regions  to  the  east  and  semiarid  plains 
to  the  west,  shows  an  intermediate  jfigure  for  the  chemical  erosion.^ 

For  the  rest  of  North  America  only  a  rough  estimate  is  possible. 
The  analyses  of  Canadian  rivers  given  in  previous  pages  indicate  an 
average  composition  and  salinity  much  like  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
For  Mexican  and  Central  American  rivers  no  data  are  at  hand;  but 
it  is  probable  that  for  northern  Mexico,  at  least,  they  would  resemble 
those  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  That  is,  the  waters  north 
of  the  United  States  and  south  of  it  vary  from  the  mean  found  for 
the  United  States  ia  opposite  directions,  and  so  tend  to  balance 
each  other.  In  short,  the  average  for  the  United  States  probably 
represents  fairly  well  the  average  for  the  entire  continent.  If  we 
assume  that  six  millions  of  square  miles  in  North  America  lose  79 
metric  tons  in  solution  per  square  mile  per  annum,  and  that  the 
composition  of  the  saline  matter  so  transported  is  that  foimd  for 
the  United  States  alone,  we  shall  be  fairly  near  the  truth. 

Evidence  for  South  America  is  very  scanty.  On  the  basis  of 
Frankland's  analysis,  Reade  ^  estimates  the  denudation  factor  of 
the  Amazon  at  50  tons  per  square  mile.  Using  the  same  analysis, 
and  Murray's  estimate  of  the  total  run-off,  I  find  that  53  tons  is 
rather  more  probable.  Similar  estimates  for  the  Uruguay  and  the 
Negro  give  a  factor  of  50  tons.  About  four  millions  of  square  miles 
in  South  America  may  be  assigned  the  latter  figure,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  probability.  The  Amazon  dominates  the  entire  combina^ 
tion,  and  its  low  salinity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  drains  a  vast  tropical 
forest,  and  through  much  of  its  course  has  scanty  access  to  fresh 
rocks.  It  waters  a  region  which  is  thoroughly  leached,  and  there- 
fore finds  but  little  material  to  dissolve.  Large  areas  in  South 
America,  like  Peru  and  central  Argentina,  contribute  nothing  to  the 
ocean  and  count  for  zero  in  measuring  chemical  denudation. 

Some  figures  relative  to  European  waters  have  already  been  given. 
According  to  Geikie  the  Thames  carries  in  solution  past  Kingston 
548,230  British,  or  556,930  metric  tons  of  inorganic  matter  annually. 
The  drainage  area  is  6,100  square  miles,  hence  a  denudation  factor 
of  91.3  metric  tons  per  square  mile.  For  the  Meuse  above  Li6ge 
the  figures  published  by  Spring  an.l  Frost  give  a  factor  of  139  tons. 

>  Dole  and  Stabler's  figure  for  the  denudation  fiactor  of  the  Mississippi  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
derived  from  QreenleaTs  data  and  the  analyses  cited  on  pp.  70, 71,  ante. 
*  Evolution  of  earth  structures,  London,  1903,  pp.  2S&-282. 
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In  Sweden  the  chemical  denudation  is  much  smaller,  but  seems  to 
have  been  estimated  for  only  a  very  limited  area.  Reade's  estimate 
for  all  Eiux)pe  is  100  tons  per  square  milC;  and  that  seems  to  be 
fairly  probable.  For  Europe,  then,  I  shall  assiune  that  3,000,000 
of  square  miles  suffer  solvent  denudation  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  per 
mile,  a  figure  which  is  not  far  from  that  assigned  to  the  Laurentian 
basin.  Eiux)pe  is  generally  well-watered,  and  its  waters  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  those  from  the  humid  areas  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  latter  the  denudation  factor  is  lowered  by  the  arid  regions  of 
the  southwest. 

The  African  material  is  very  imperfect.  According  to  Ch61u,^  the 
Nile  carries  20,772,400  metric  tons  in  solution  annually.  This,  for 
an  ostensible  drainage  basin  of  1,293,050  square  miles,  gives  a  denu- 
dation factor  of  only  16  tons.  Much  of  northern  Africa  resembles 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  so  far  as  denudation  is  concerned.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  1,500,000  square  miles  are  represented  by  the 
Nile,  and  also  that  6,500,000  are  equivalent  in  character  to  South 
America  with  its  tropical  streams.  The  desert  regions,  Uke  the 
Sahara,  of  course,  are  negligible. 

The  data  relative  to  Asiatic  waters  are  even  more  defective.  The 
water  of  Lake  Baikal  resembles  that  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  while  the 
Mahanuddy  has  the  peculiarities  of  tropical  rivers.  With  these 
feeble  clues  I  can  only  make  a  very  rou^h  estimate  for  Asia,  as  fol- 
lows: Assume  three  miUions  of  square  miles  to  average  like  Europe, 
three  millions  like  the  United  States,  and  one  million  Hke  South 
America.  Lai^e  areas  in  Asia  are  obviously  left  out  of  considera- 
tion; the  Caspian  depression,  the  central  deserts,  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  streams  reaching  the  sea  from  Arabia  are  too  small 
to  carry  any  weight  in  the  general  discussion. 

To  sum  up,  the  crude  figures  for  chemical  denudation  are  as 
follows: 

North  America. .  6, 000, 000  square  miles  at  79  tons..  474, 000, 000  tons 

South  America. .  4, 000, 000  square  miles  at  50  tons..  200, 000, 000  tons 

Europe 3, 000, 000  square  miles  at  100  tons..  300, 000, 000  tons 

Afiia 7, 000, 000  square  miles  at  84  tons..  588, 000, 000  tons 

Africa 8, 000, 000  square  miles  at  44  tons..  352, 000, 000.  tons 

28, 000, 000  square  miles  at  68. 4  tons..  1, 914, 000, 000  tons 

The  incompleteness  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
large  areas  of  land  either  do  not  drain  into  the  ocean,  or  add  Uttle  or 
nothing  to  it.  The  total  land  area  to  be  considered — ^that  is,  the 
area  which  contributes  to  the  salinity  of  the  ocean — is,  according  to 
Murray,  39,697,400  square  miles,  or,  in  roxmd  numbers,  40,000,000. 
Aftfliinning  that  the  figures  so  far  given  represent  a  fair  average,  the 
amoimt  of  saline  matter  carried  into  the  ocean  by  the  river  drainage 

1  Le  Nil,  I'tgypte,  le  Soudan,  Paris,  1891. 
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of  the  world  is  2,735,000,000  metric  tons  annually,  an  estimate  only 
a  little  more  than  half  that  given  by  Murray.*  The  rivers  studied  by 
Murray  must  have  been  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the 
Temperate  Zone;  where  alternations  of  freezing  and  thawing  tend  to 
break  up  the  rocks  and  so  to  render  them  more  easily  decomposed 
by  percolating  waters.  With  even  moderate  humidity  the  activity 
of  the  waters  is  great  and  large  amounts  of  material  are  transported 
by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Arctic  rivers  flow  to  a^noteworthy 
extent  over  txmdra,  which  is  frozen  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  They  therefore  have  comparatively  small  influence  in  rock 
solution,  and  much  of  their  flow  must  be  mere  surface  nm-off.  The 
low  salinity  of  tropical  streams  has  already  been  noted.  The  total 
amount  of  chemical  denudation  depends  upon  the  balancing  of  these 
varying  tendencies. 

With  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  estimates,  and  of  the  analyses  cited 
in  this  chapter,  a  probable  average  can  be  computed  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  globe.  Such  an  average  is  shown  in 
the  next  table. 

Average  composition  of  river  and  lake  waters. 

A.  Waters  of  North  America.  Average  computed  from  the  data  given  by  Dole  in  Water-Stipply  Papei 
236,  and  by  Dole  and  Stabler  in  Water-Supply  Paper  234.  Each  analysis  is  weighted  proportionatdy  to 
the  total  amoont  of  material  annually  carried  by  the  river.  The  alkalies  are  given  with  Palmer's  determina- 
tions of  potassium. 

B.  Waters  of  South  America.  Average  made  up  from  the  cited  analjrses,  weighted  as  follows:  Amasoo, 
12;  Uruguay,  1;  Negro,  1;  all  smaller  streams,  2.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  left  out  of  account,  for  the  anal3r9es 
are  not  conclusive. 

C.  Waters  of  Europe.  Average  of  300  analyses  of  river  and  lake  waters,  first  by  groups,  and  then  wei|^t- 
ing  each  group  proportionally  to  its  drainage  area. 

D.  Waters  of  Asia.  Made  up  of  the  averages  A,  B,  C,  weighted  3 : 3 : 1  as  explained  in  a  previous  para* 
graph. 

E .  Waters  of  Africa.    Made  up  of  the  average  for  the  N  Ue  and  that  for  South  America  as  already  described . 

F.  General  average,  in  which  each  of  the  foregoing  averages  is  weighted  proportionally  to  the  number  of 
tons  given  in  the  preceding  table. 

0.  Sir  John  Murray's  average  composition  of  river  water  (Scottish  Oeog.  Mag.,  vol.  3,  1887,  p.  65),  as 
reduced  to  the  uniform  standard  adopted  in  this  book.  Organic  matter  as  given  by  Murray  is  10^7  per 
cent  of  the  total  solids. 
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32.48 
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5.75 
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18.92 
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5.03 
1.95 
5.74 
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33.40 

15.31 

7.44 

1.15 

19.36 

4.87 

7.46 

1.77 

.64 

8.60 

39.98 

11.97 

3.44 

.90 

23.19 

2.35 

4.32 

2.75 

2.40 

8.70 

36.61 

13.03 

5.30 

.98 

21.23 

3.42 

5.98 

1.98 

1.96 

9.51 

32.75 

8.67 

5.66 

.58 

19.00 
2.68 
4.90 
2.35 
5.52 

17.89 

35.15 

12.14 

5.68 

.90 

20.39 
3.41 
5.79 
2.12 
2.75 

11.67 
^  ^  _ 

41.33 

so. 

8.22 

CI 

1.85 

NO,... 

2.82 

Ca 

20.46 

Mg 

4.65 

Na 

3.47 

K 

1.33 

(FeAl)«Oa 

4.76 

SiOj 

10.75 

Minor  coiifititueTits 

.36 

■"••••••    ___-_-_-    ........ 

i 

Weight 

100.00 
10 

100.00 
4 

100.00 
6 

100.00 

11 

100.00 

7 

100.00 

100.00 

w  »    ■s^m^^^vm  ••••••......... 

1  For  more  detaQs  with  reference  to  these  computations  see  F.  W.  Clarke,  A  preliminary  study  of  chem- 
ical denudation:  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  No.  6, 1910. 
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The  general  mean  F,  regardless  of  corrections  to  be  considered  later, 
is  curiously  near  the  average  figures  for  three  great  rivers,  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Amazon,  and  the  Nile.  It  may  be  too  high  in  silica,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  as  near  the  truth  as  can  be  determined  with  existing 
data.  Analyses  of  the  greater  rivers  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  modify 
it  slightly,  but  the  order  of  magnitudes  shown  by  the  several  radicles 
is  not  Ukely  to  be  changed. 

Recurring  now  to  Reade's  estimate  of  chemical  denudation  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  a  rate  of  one  foot  in  12,978  years,  the  new  data  may 
be  applied  to  a  similar  discussion  for  the  entire  land  surface  of  the 
globe.  For  the  United  States,  excluding  the  Great  Basin,  the  denu- 
dation factor  of  79  tons  per  square  mile  per  annimi,  gives  for  a  lower- 
ing of  one  foot,  23,984  years.  For  South  America  the  figures  are  50 
tons  and  37,896  years;  for  Europe,  100  tons  and  18,948  years,  and  for 
the  Nil^  Valley,  16  tons  and  1 18,424  years.  For  the  entire  40,000,000 
square  miles  of  land  the  average  values  are  68.4  tons  and  27,700  years; 
estimates  that  are  subject  to  corrections  of  a  kind  which  Reade  did  not 
take  into  consideration. 

On  critical  examination  of  the  data  it  is  clear  that  the  total  appar- 
ent amoimt  of  solvent  denudation  is  not  a  true  measure  of  rock 
decomposition.  In  the  general  mean  of  all  the  river  analyses  now 
imder  discussion,  0.90  per  cent  of  NO,  and  35.15  per  cent  of  CO3 
appear.  The  NO,  came  entirely  or  practically  so  from  atmospheric 
sources;  the  COj  was  derived  partly  from  the  atmosphere  and  partly 
from  the  solution  of  limestones.  Dealing  now  only  with  the  existing 
discharge  of  rivers,  we  must  subtract  these  atmospheric  additions 
from  the  total  annual  load  of  dissolved  inorganic  matter  before  we 
can  compute  the  real  amount  of  rock  denudation. 

The  land  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered,  nearly  enough  for  present 
purposes,  by  75  per  cent  of  sedimentary  and  25  per  cent  of  igneous 
and  crystalline  rocks  ;^  and  it  is  on  or  near  this  surface  that  the  flow- 
ing waters  act.  The  limestones,  as  shown  in  Chapter  I,  constitute 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  sediments,  or  3.75  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area;  but  the  proportion  of  carbonates  derived  from  them  must  be 
very  much  larger.  The  composite  and  average  analyses  of  rocks 
give,  for  lime,  4.81  per  cent  in  the  igneous,  and  5.42  in  all  the  sedi- 
mentaries,  equivalent  to  3.78  and  4.26  per  cent  of  CO3  respectively. 
Assuming  that  all  the  surface  rocks  yield  lime  at  an  equal  rate,  which 
is  obviously  not  quite  true,  and  multiplying  these  figures  by  the  areas 
represented  as  1  to  3,  the  relative  proportions  of  the  COj  radicle 
become  3.78:12.78,  or  1 :3.4  nearly.  The  last  figure  should  be  higher, 
because  of  the  more  rapid  solution  of  the  limestones,  but  if  we  accept 
the  ratio  as  it  stands  we  may  use  it  to  determine  the  approximate 
proportions  of  the  COg  radicle  derived  from  limestones  and  from  the 

« Estimate  by  A.  von  TiJlo,  actually  75.7  and  24.3. 
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atmosphere  acting  upon  crystalline  rocks.  On  this  basis,  8  per  cent 
of  COg  should  be  deducted  from  the  percentage  in  the  river  waters, 
together  with  the  0.9  per  cent  of  NO,.  Making  the  subtraction  from 
the  total  river  load  of  dissolved  matter,  2,735,000,000  tons,  there 
remains  2,491,585,000  tons,  or  about  62.3  tons  per  square  mile  on  the 
average,  for  the  40,000,000  of  square  miles  of  land  which  are  assumed 
to  drain  into  the  ocean.  This  implies  a  lowering  of  the  land  by  solvent 
denudation  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  30,414  years,  or  30,000  in  round 
numbers.  The  last  estimate  may  be  subject  to  large  future  correc- 
tions, but  probably  it  is  correct  within  10  per  cent.  There  are, 
for  example,  corrections  for  the  amount  of  chlorine  and  its  equivalent 
sodium  brought  in  rainfall  from  the  atmosphere,  or  by  sewage  from 
towns. ^  These  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  the  data  in  measuring  geologic  time. 

1  Spring  and  Prost,  in  their  work  on  the  Meuse,  and  Ullik,  in  his  study  of  the  Elbe,  have  attempted  to 
measure  the  amount  of  human  contamination.  Tliis,  obviously,  must  be  very  variable.  In  rivers  lijce 
the  Yukon  or  the  Colorado  it  is  negligible;  in  the  Mississippi  or  the  Hudson  it  is  doubtless  large.  In  small 
streams  in  thickly  settled  manufacturing  districts  the  amount  of  pollution  is  often  enormous. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  OCEAN. 

EIiEMENTS  IN  THE  OCEAN. 

For  obvious  reasons,  some  of  them  purely  scientific  and  some 
utilitarian,  the  water  of  the  ocean  has  been  the  subject  of  long  and 
elaborate  scientific  investigations.  Considered  broadly,  its  composi- 
tion is  relatively  simple  and  remarkably  uniform;  studied  minutely, 
it  is  foimd  to  contain  many  substances.^ 

In  his  great  memoir  on  the  chemical  composition  of  sea  water,  G. 
Forchhammer '  gave  a  list  of  the  various  elements  which,  up  to  his 
time,  had  been  detected  in  it.  The  elements  which  are  sufficiently 
abimdant  to  be  determined  in  ordinary  analyses  will  be  considered 
later;  the  substances  that  are  less  frequently  estimated  may  be  briefly 
considered  now. 

Iodine, — Chiefly  foxmd  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds.  According  to  E. 
Sonstadt,'  it  is  present  in  sea  water  in  the  form  of  an  iodate.  A. 
Gautier,*  examining  surface  water  from  the  Mediterranean,  foxmd 
iodine  only  in  the  organic  matter  which  he  separated  by  filtration, 
but  at  depths  beyond  800  meters  its  compounds  were  detected  in  the 
water  itself.  Living  organisms  withdraw  iodine  from  solution.  The 
largest  amount  of  iodine,  organic  and  inorganic,  reported  by  Gautier 
is  2.38  milligrams  to  the  liter.  J.  Koettstorfer,*  in  an  earlier  investi- 
gation, foimd  much  smaller  quantities. 

Fluorine. — Foimd  directly,  and  also  in  the  boiler  scale  of  oceanic 
steamers.  A.  Camot's  determinations  •  show  that  the  water  of  the 
Atlantic  contains  0.822  gram  of  fluorine  to  the  cubic  meter.''  P. 
Carles  •  has  reported  fluorine  in  the  shells  of  moUusks. 

Nitrogen, — Present  as  ammonia,  in  organic  matter,  and  in  dissolved 
air.     The  ammonia  of  sea  water  has  been  repeatedly  investigated. 

1  For  the  volume  of  the  ocean  and  of  its  contained  salts,  see  ante,  pp.  22,  23. 

s  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  155, 1805,  pp.  203-262.  See  also  J.  Roth,  Allgemeine  and  chemlsche  Oeologie,  vol.  1, 1879, 
p. 400;  and  W.  Dittmar,  Rept.  Challenger  Exped.,  Physios  and  chemistry,  vol.  1, 1884,  pp.  1-251.  A  volume 
by  Rend  Quinton  (L'eau  de  mer,  Paris,  1904)  contains  (pp.  221-235)  a  good  summary  of  earlier  work  on 
the  leas  important  elements  in  sea  water.  The  book  is  essentially  biochemical  in  character,  and  deals 
mainly  with  the  relations  of  sea  water  to  life. 

s  Chem.  News,  vol.  74, 1806,  p.  316. 

« Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  128, 1899,  p.  1060;  vol.  129, 1899,  p.  9. 

ft  Zcitschr.  anal.  Chemle,  vol.  17, 1878,  p.  305. 

•  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  10, 1896,  p.  175. 

'  See  also  earlier  determinations  by  0.  Forchhammer  and  O.  Wilson,  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol. 
48, 1850,  p.  345. 

•  Oompt.  Rend.,  vol.  144,  1907,  pp.  437,  1240. 
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A.  Audoynaud/  in  water  from  the  coast  of  France,  found  0.16  to  1.22 
milligrams  of  NH,  per  liter.  L.  Dienlafait,'  in  waters  from  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  reports  quantities  from  0.136  to  0.340 
milligram.  T.  Schloesing  *  foimd  a  still  larger  amoxmt,  namely,  0.4 
milligram.  According  to  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,*  ammonia  is 
more  abimdant  around  coral  reefs  than  in  the  north  Atlantic  or 
German  Ocean.  It  occurs  principally  as  ammonium  carbonate, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  Elaborate  determi- 
nations of  ammonia  in  the  Mediterranean  are  given  by  K.  Natterer.* 

Phosphorus, — Present  in  the  form  of  phosphates.  The  phosphatic 
nodules  foimd  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  considered  further  on 
in  this  chapter. 

Arsenic, — Detected  by  Daubr6e.  A.  Gautier  •  foimd  its  quantity 
to  range  from  0.01  to  0.08  milligram  per  Uter. 

Silicon, — According  to  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,^  sea  water  contains 
silica.  The  proportion  is  from  1  part  in  220,000  to  1  in  460,000,  or 
even  less.  The  siliceous  organisms  which  aboxmd  in  the  ocean  prob- 
ably take  their  silica  from  clayey  matter  in  mechanical  suspension. 
Small  amounts  of  such  matter  are  carried  far  and  wide  by  currents, 
often  to  a  great  distance  from  land.  E.  Raben*  found  sea  water  to 
contain  from  0.2  to  1.4  milligrams  of  silica  per  liter. 

Boron, — Present  in  sea  water  and  also  in  the  ashes  of  marine 
plants.  J.  A.  Veatch,*  who  examined  water  from  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, found  boric  acid  almost  exclusively  in  samples  collected  over 
a  submarine  ridge,  parallel  with  the  land,  but  30  to  40  miles  away. 
He  suggests  for  it  a  volcanic  origin  from  submerged  sources. 

Lithium, — Reported  in  sea  water  by  L.  Dieulafait.^®  Also  detected 
spectroscopically  by  G.  Bizio  in  water  from  the  Adriatic. 

Rubidium, — Found  in  sea  water  by  Sonstadt.  Determined  quanti- 
tatively by  Schmidt,  whose  analyses  will  be  cited  later. 

Caesium, — ^Also  found  by  Sonstadt. 

Barium  and  strontium, — C'an  be  detected  by  ordinary  methods. 
Also  found  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds  and  in  boiler  scale.^* 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  81, 1875,  p.  619. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  14,  1878,  p.  380.  Dieulafait  mentions  earlier  woric  by  Marchand 
and  Booaslngault. 

*  Contributions  k  Tdtude  de  la  chlmie  agrlcole,  in  Fremy's  Encyclopedic  chimique,  1888. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17,  1889,  p.  89. 

»  Monatah.  Chemie,  vol.  14, 1893,  p.  675;  vol.  15, 1894,  p.  596;  vol.  16, 1895,  p.  591;  vol.  20,  1899,  p.  1.  See 
atao  E.  Raben,  Wiasenachaftllchen  Meeresontersuchimgen,  vol.  11,  Kiel,  1910,  p.  303.  Many  determina- 
tions are  given,  and  abo  a  full  summary  of  earlier  work. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  137, 1003,  pp.  232, 374. 

7  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  229. 

*  Wissenschaftllchen  Meeresuntersuchungen,  vol.  U,  Kiel,  1910,  p.  311. 

*  Proc.  California  Acad.  Sd.,  vol.  2, 1859,  p.  7. 

10  Azmales  chlm.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  17,  1879,  p.  377.    See  also  Thorpe  and  Morton's  analyrisof  watff 
from  the  Iriah  Sea,  1871,  cited  on  pp.  112, 113. 
"  On  strontltmi  in  sea  water  see  Diealaftdt,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  84, 1877,  p.  1303. 
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Aluminum  and  iron. — Easily  detected  by  direct  methods. 

Manganese. — ^Easily  detected.  Noted  by  Forchhammer  and  also 
by  Dieulafait.^  Concretions  of  manganese  oxide  are  abundant  over 
portions  of  the  sea  bottom.  Reported  by  E.  Maumen6 '  in  the  ashes 
of  Fucus  serratus. 

Nickel  and  eohaU. — Found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants. 

Copper. — Repeatedly  detected  in  sea  water,  especially  by  Dieula- 
fait.'    Also  in  the  ashes  of  seaweeds  and  in  certain  corals. 

Zinc. — Reported  in  sea  water  by  Dieulafait.*  Also  found  in  the 
ashes  of  seaweeds. 

Lead. — Found  by  Forchhammer  in  a  coral. 

Silver. — Repeatedly  observed.  Forchhammer,  in  the  coral  above 
noted,  found  one  part  of  silver  to  eight  of  lead.  According  to  A. 
Liversidge,*  silver  is  present  in  sea  water  to  the  extent  of  1  to  2  grains 
per  ton. 

Odd. — ^The  fact  that  sea  water  contains  gold  was  first  established 
by  E.  Sonstadt*  in  1872.  Its  presence  has  since  been  repeatedly 
verified.  In  1892  C.  A.  Mttnster'  examined  water  from  the  Kris- 
tiania  Fjord,  Norway,  and  found  in  it  5  to  6  milligrams  of  gold,  with 
19  to  20  of  silver,  per  ton.  In  each  analysis  he  used  100  liters  of 
water.  Liversidge  *  found  the  gold  in  Australian  waters  to  range 
from  0.5  to  1.0  grain  per  ton.  At  either  rate,  gold  is  present  in  the 
ocean  in  thousands  of  miUions  of  tons.  Liversidge  ^  also  detected 
gold  in  kelp,  rock  salt,  and  a  number  of  saline  minerals,  such  as 
sylvine,  kainite,  camallite,  and  Chilean  niter.  In  one  sample  of  kelp 
he  found  22  grains  of  gold  per  ton,  and  in  a  bittern,  5.08  grains. 
J.  R.  Don  ^^  examined  both  ocean  water  and  oceanic  sediments.  In 
the  former  he  detected  0.071  grain  of  gold  per  metric  ton,  but  the 
sediments  were  barren.  In  waters  collected  near  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  L.  Wagoner"  found,  also  per  metric  ton,  11.1  milligrams 
of  gold  and  169.5  of  silver.  In  deep-sea  dredgings  Wagoner" 
detected  even  larger  quantities  of  both  precious  metals. 

Radium.. — Ocean  water,  sea  salt,  and  oceanic  sediments  are  all 
more  or  less  radioactive.     From  measurements  of  this  radioactivity 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  718. 

*  Idem,  Yol.  98, 1884,  p.  1417. 

a  AzuuUes  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol  18, 1879,  p.  359. 

*  Idem,  vol.  21, 1880,  p.  266. 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  29, 1895,  pp.  335, 350. 

*  Chem.  News,  vol.  25, 1872,  pp.  196,  231,  241;  vol.  74, 189G,  p.  316;  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  3, 1872,  p.  206. 
'  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  11, 1892,  p.  351.    From  Norsk  Tekn.  Tidsskr. 

*  Pnc.  liay.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  29, 1895,  pp.  335, 350. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  71, 1897,  p.  298. 

u  Tims.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  voL  27, 1897,  p.  615. 

u  Idem,  voL  31, 1901,  p.  806. 

»Idem»  vol.  38, 1907,  p.  704.  P.  DeWilde  (Axxih.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  650)  and  A. 
Wlestar  (Zeitichr.  angew.  Chemle,  1906,  p.  1795)  have  published  good  summaries  relative  to  the  detection 
of  fold  in  sea  water,  and  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  its  economic  recovery. 
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the  amount  of  radium  is  inferred.^  According  to  Joly,  1  cubic 
centimeter  of  sea  water,  on  the  average,  contains  0.017X10""  gram 
of  radium.  This  represents  a  total  of  about  20,000  metric  tons  of 
radium  in  the  entire  ocean.  But  is  this  radioactivity  due  solely  to 
radium  ? 

COMPOSITION    OF    OCEANIC    SAIiTS. 

In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  ocean  salts  innumerable 
analyses  have  been  made,  representing  water  collected  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  The  older  investigations,  down  to  and  including  the 
work  of  Forchhammer,  are  well  summarized  by  Roth  and  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  recapitulate  them  here.  With  a  few  exceptions  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  to  the  more  recent  analyses,  which  are  numerous  enough 
and  varied  enough  for  all  present  purposes.  They  show  a  striking 
uniformity  in  the  composition  of  sea  salts,  the  only  great  variable 
being  that  of  concentration.  As  this  factor  is  large,  compared  with 
the  salinity  of  lakes  and  rivers,  I  shall  express  it  generally  in  percent- 
ages rather  than  in  parts  per  million.  The  analyses  themselves  I  have 
reduced  to  ionic  form,  ignoring  bicarbonates,  as  in  the  tables  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter.     The  selected  data  are  as  follows: ' 

Analyses  of  oceanic  salts. 

A.  Mean  of  77  analyses  of  ocean  water  from  many  localities,  collected  by  the  ChaUenger  expeditloiL 
W.  Dittmar,  analyst.  Challenger  Rept.,  Physics  and  chemistry,  voL  1,  1884,  p.  208.  Salinity  3.301  to 
3.737  per  cent. 

B.  Atlantic  water,  mean  of  22  samples  collected  on  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England 
C.  J.  S.  Makin,  Chem.  News,  vol.  77, 1898,  pp.  155, 171.    Salinity,  average,  3.631  percent. 

C.  The  Atlantic  near  Dieppe.  Analysis  by  T.  Schloesing,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  32a  Salinity 
32.420  grams  per  liter. 

D.  The  Irish  Sea.  Analysis  by  T.  £.  Thorpe  and  E.  H.  Morton,  Liebig's  Annalen,  voL  158, 1871,  p.  122. 
The  small  amounts  of  FetOi,  NHs.  and  NtO»  are  here  added  together.  A  trace  of  lithium  was  also 
reported. 

E.  The  Baltic  Sea  between  Oeland  and  Gothland.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St  Petos- 
burg,  voL  24,  1878,  p.  231.  In  all  Schmidt's  analyses  the  bicarbonates  given  by  him  have  been  hen 
reduced  to  normal  salts.  The  quantities  of  Fe,  PO^,  and  SlOt  foimd  by  Schmidt  are  so  small  that  I  have 
added  them  together.    Salinity  of  this  sample,  0.7215  per  cent. 

F.  The  Atlantic  at  Bahia  Blanca,  coast  of  Argentina.  Mean  of  two  samples,  talcen  at  low  and  hi^ 
tide.  Analyses  by  F.  Lahille,  reported  by  E.  H.  Ducloux,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  54, 1902,  p.  62. 
Salinity,  3.365  per  cent    Another  i>air  of  analyses  is  given  of  water  taken  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Negro. 

1  See  R.  J.  Stnitt.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  78A,  1907,  p.  151;  A.  S.  Eve,  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1000, 
p.  102;  J.  Joly,  Idem,  vol.  15, 1908,  p.  385;  vol.  18, 1900,  p.  396.  In  a  volume  entitied  "Radioactivity  and 
geology,"  London,  1909,  pp.  45-58,  Joly  sums  up  the  relations  of  the  ocean  to  radium. 

*  Other  analyses  of  Atlantic  water,  taken  oH  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  analyses  of  water  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazon,  are  given  by  F.  Katzer,  in  Sitzungsb.  K.  bOhm.  Gesell.  Wiss.  1897,  No.  17.  These  repr&> 
sent  mixtures  of  sea  and  river  water.  For  special  determinations  of  bromine  in  sea  water,  and  its  ratio  to 
the  chk>rine,  see  E.  Bergtund,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  18,  1885,  p.  2888.  An  analysis  of  water 
from  the  Ionian  Sea,  by  F.  Wlbel,  is  printed  in  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  6, 1873,  p.  184.  One  by 
A.  Vierthaier  (Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  56, 1867,  p.  479),  of  Adriatic  water  taken  near  Spalato,  shows 
abnormally  low  sodium  and  high  calcium,  presumably  due  to  admixtures  of  water  from  the  land.  See 
also  W.  Slcey,  3d  Ann.  Rept.  Colonial  Mus.  and  Lab.,  New  Zealand,  1868,  for  seven  analjrses  of  sea  water 
taken  near  that  island;  C.  J.  White,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  41, 1907,  p.  55,  one  analysis  of 
water  taken  off  Coogee;  A.  Burada,  Ann.  sci.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  5, 1909,  p.  251,  one  analysis  of  water  fkom 
the  Black  Sea.  On  salinity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Annalen  d.  Hydrographle,  vol.  7, 1908,  p.  293.  Two  recent 
analyses  of  Adriatic  water  are  reported  by  V.  Qegenbauer,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  29, 1010,  p.  357. 
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G.  The  Oulf  of  Mezioo,  off  Loggerhead  Key,  near  Florida.  Analysis  by  G.  Steiger,  laboratory  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1910.    Salinity,  3.549  per  cent. 

H.  From  near  Beaafbrt,  North  Carolina.  Moan  of  five  analyses  of  samples  taken  under  varying  con- 
ditions, by  A.  S.  Whaetar,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  640.  Salinity,  3.179  to  3.607  per  cent. 
Wheeler  dtes  an  analysis  by  C.  Herbst  of  Mediterranean  water. 

L  The  north  Atlantic  between  Norway,  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  Iceland,  and  northward  to  Spitsbergen. 
Meon  of  51  incomplete  analyses  by  L.  Schmelck,  Den  Norske  Nordhavs-Ezpedition,  pt.  9,  1882,  p.  1. 
Soda  and  carbonic  add  estixnated  by  calculation,  not  directly  determined.    Salinity,  3.37  to  3.56  i>er  cent. 

J.  The  Widta  Sea.  Average  of  three  analyses  by  C.  Schmidt  BulL  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24, 
1878,  p.  231.    Salinity,  2.508  to  2.968  per  cent. 

K.  The  Arctic  Ocean  between  the  White  Sea  and  Nova  Zembla.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  Schmidt* 
locdt. 

L.  The  Siberian  Ocean.  Water  collected  by  the  Vega  expedition.  Mean  of  fbur  analyses  by  Forsberg, 
Vega  Exped.  Rept,  vol.  2, 1883,  p.  376.    Salinity,  1.378  to  3.467  per  cent 

IC.  The  Mediterranean  near  Carthage.  Analyds  by  T.  Schloesing,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  32a 
Salinity,  38.9744  grams  per  liter. 

N.  The  Meditennanean,  midsea,  between  Biserta  and  Marseille.  Salinity,  38.789  grams  per  liter. 
Analysis  by  Schloesing,  loo.  dt 

O.  The  eastern  Mediterranean,  waters  collected  during  the  voyages  of  the  Austrian  steamer  Pola. 
Analyst,  K.  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie..  vol.  13, 1892,  pp.  873, 897;  vol.  14, 1893,  p.  624;  vol.  15, 1894,  p.  530. 
Three  hundred  samples  of  water  were  examined,  some  only  for  gases.  The  figures  given  here  are  the 
average  from  42  analyses  which  were  ISsirly  complete.    Salinity,  3.836  to  4.115  per  cent. 

P.  The  Sea  of  Marmora.  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  16, 1805,  p.  405;  44  partial  analyses.  Natterer 
gives  the  figures  here  utillced  as  averages  of  varying  numbers  of  determinations.  Mg,  Na,  and  K  not 
determined.    Salinity,  2.310  to  4.061  per  cent 
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Q.  The  Black  Sea.  Averase  of  six  analyses  by  S.  Kolotoff,  Jour.  Russ.  Phys.  Cluni.  Soe.,  voL  34, 
1803,  p.  82.    Salinity,  1.826  to  2.223  per  cent 

R.  The  Sues  Canal  at  Tsmallia.  Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  BuU.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  voL  24,  1878, 
p.  231.  Salinity,  5.103  per  cent  For  other  data  on  the  Sues  Canal,  see  L.  Darsnd-Claye,  Annales  cbim. 
phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  3,  1874,  p.  188.  Very  high  salinities  were  noted.  For  a  recent,  iiuxnnplete  analysis 
of  Red  Sea  water,  see  J.  B.  Coppock,  Chem.  News,  voL  96, 1907,  p.  212. 

S.  The  Red  Sea  near  the  middle.    Analysis  by  Schmidt,  loa  dt.    Salinity,  3.978  per  cent. 

T.  The  Red  Sea.  Average  of  four  analyses  by  Natteror,  Monatsh.  Chemle,  voL  20, 1890,  p.  1;  vol.  21, 
1900,  p.  1037.  Water  ooUeoted  in  the  Sues  Canal,  the  Timsah  Lake,  and  the  two  Bitter  Lakes.  Many 
other  partial  analyses  are  given.  The  salinity  of  these  particular  samples  ranged  from  5.085  to  5.854  per 
cent. 

U.  The  Straits  of  Malacca.    Salinity,  2.7965  per  cent. 

V.  The  China  Sea.    Salinity,  3.208  per  cent 

W.  The  Indian  Ocean,  mean  of  two  analyses,  salinity  3.5534  to  3.6681  per  cent  Analjrses  U,  V,  W,  by 
C.  Schmidt,  M6I.  phys.  chim.,  voL  10,  p.  594.  Also  Jahresber.  Chemle,  1877,  p.  1370.  Schmidt's  rubidium 
determinations  need  verification. 

X.  The  "Mare  Morto,"  an  inclosed  body  of  water  on  the  island  Lacromo  in  the  Adriatic,  having  under- 
ground connection  with  the  sea.  Salinity,  3.1744  per  cent  Analysis  by  W.  Loeblseh  and  L.  Sipfics, 
Min.  Mitt,  1876,  p.  171. 
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Some  of  the  differences  between  the  foregoing  figures  are  no  larger 
than  can  be  ascribed  to  differences  in  analytical  methods  or  in  the 
atomic- weight  factors  used  for  calculation.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic 
and  Black  seas,  with  their  very  low  salinity,  show  the  effect  of  dilu- 
tion by  fresh  water,  which  appears  in  the  slightly  higher  percentage 
of  calcium.  Still,  allowing  for  all  possible  sources  of  divergence, 
the  essential  uniformity  in  composition  of  ocean  salts  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  mass  of  the  ocean  is  so  great,  and  the  commingling  of  its 
waters  by  winds  and  currents  is  so  thorough,  that  the  local  changes 
produced  by  the  influx  of  rivers  are  exceedingly  small.  The  salinity 
may  range  from  less  than  1  to  over  4  per  cent,  but  the  saUne  composi- 
tion remains  practically  the  same. 

For  the  composition  of  ocean  salts  in  general,  Dittmar's  average 
should  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  It  represents  the 
largest  number  of  complete  analyses  and  the  greatest  refinement  of 
methods;  the  samples  examined  covered  the  wdest  geographic  range 
and  were  drawn  from  various  depths  of  water.  Some  were  surface 
specimens,  others  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  still  others  from 
points  between,  and  all  the  results  lead  to  the  same  general  conclusion 
of  nearly  uniform  composition,  in  spite  of  variable  salinity.     The 
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individual  analyses  vary  but  little  from  the  mean.  The  salinity  is 
shown  to  be  a  hmction  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  density;  and  the 
last  factor  is  represented  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan's  elaborate  determina^ 
tions,  which  appear  in  the  same  volume  with  Dittmar's  analyses.^ 
In  general,  according  to  the  summary  given  in  the  ''Narrative''  of 
the  Challenger  expedition,'  the  density  and  therefore  the  salinity  of 
ocean  water  diminishes  from  the  siu^ace  to  a  depth  of  800  to  1,000 
fathoms,  and  then  increases  to  the  bottom.  Toward  both  poles  there 
are  areas  of  concentration  due  to  the  formation  of  ice,  a  process  which 
removes  water  from  Uquid  circulation,  leaving  a  large  part  of  its  salts 
behind.  Freezing,  as  O.  Pettersson '  has  shown,  modifies  the  compo- 
sition of  salt  water,  so  that  the  brine  formed  from  melting  ice  differs 
notably  from  the  parent  solution.  Two  analyses  by  Forsberg  *  serve 
to  illustrate  this  point.  Both  are  here  reduced  to  standard  form  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  those  of  normal  sea  water. 

Analyses  of  hrint  from  melting  ice. 

A.  liquid  intermingled  witli  snow,  ooUeoted  on  Arotio  ice  at  —32*. 

B.  Another  sample  free  from  snow,  also  collected  at  —32*. 
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The  elimination  of  sulphates  and  the  increase  of  chlorides  is  here 
clearly  indicated,  and  if  we  refer  back  to  the  tables  previously  given 
we  shall  see  that  the  Arctic  waters  are  all  slightly  higher  in  sulphates 
than  Dittmar's  average  for  the  great  oceans. 

In  one  sense  the  salinity  of  sea  water  is  a  function  of  climate,  at 
least  so  far  as  surface  waters  are  concerned.  Where  the  rainfall  is 
slight  and,  the  evaporation  rapid,  concentration  occurs;  where  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture  the  reverse  is  true.  The  Red 
Sea  shows  the  maximum  effect  of  evaporation  and  the  highest 
salinity;  the  Mediterranean  is  next  in  order.  West  of  the  Nile  no 
large  rivers  enter  the  Mediterranean;    the  evaporation  along  the 

1  Nattcrer  atao,  in  the  memoirs  already  cited,  discusses  the  relations  between  density  and  salinity.  So, 
too,  does  H.  Tomoe  in  Den  Norsko  Nordliavs-Expedition,  1880.  See  also  memoirs  by  A.  Bonquet  de  la 
Oryc,  Annate  ditm.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  26, 1882,  p.  433;  and  A.  Cheyallier,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  140, 1906, 
p.  902.  On  this  theme  there  is  an  extensive  literatiue,  but  physical  problems  can  be  only  incidentally  con- 
sidtred  in  the  present  memoir. 

t  Vol.  2,  UB2,  pp.  94»-IO03. 

*  Vc(»  Ezped.  Rept,  vol.  8, 1883,  pp.  349-380. 

•  See  O.  Pvttenwn,  op.  cit.,  1883,  p.  376. 
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African  shore  is  very  great,  and  the  salinity  is  therefore  excessive.  Fur- 
thermore, rainfall  serves  to  dilute  the  superficial  layers  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  influx  of  streams.  The  Black 
Sea,  for  instance,  is  diluted  by  the  Danube,  and  its  average  salinity 
barely  exceeds  2  per  cent.  When  a  river  enters  the  ocean  its  waters 
tend  to  flow  upon  the  surface,  and  its  influence  may  be  detected  at 
great  distances,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  from  land.  Salinity, 
in  short,  is  the  product  of  many  agencies,  and  the  commingling  of 
waters  is  never  quite  complete.  In  view  of  conditions  like  these 
the  nearly  uniform  composition  of  sea  salts  is  all  the  more  striking. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  salts  of  the  ocean  are  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  by  flowing  and  percolating  waters, 
which  finally  deposit  their  burden  in  the  great  general  reservoir. 
That  this  opinion  is  in  a  very  large  measure  correct  is  unquestion- 
able; whether  it  is  wholly  true,  without  qualification,  is  another 
matter.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  an 
enormous  mass  of  soluble  salts  is  annually  discharged  by  rivers  into 
the  sea,  but  its  composition  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  saline 
substances  which  we  are  now  considering.  In  the  one  class  of  waters 
carbonates  and  calcium  prevail,  in  the  other  we  find  mainly  chlo- 
rides and  sodium.  If,  then,  ocean  water  is  continually  receiving 
water  unlike  itself,  its  composition  must  be  slowly  changing,  but  the 
gains,  although  large  in  themselves,  are  relatively  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  vast  accumulations  of  saline  matter  into  which  they 
diffuse.  Whatever  changes  may  take  place  must  proceed  very 
slowly,  and  no  known  methods  of  analysis  are  delicate  enough  to 
detect  them,  even  were  the  observations  to  be  continued  through 
many  centuries.  For  instance,  calcium  is  one  of  the  minor  con- 
stituents of  sea  water,  and  yet  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine^  estimate 
that  the  discharge  of  rivers  would  require  680,000  years  to  make  up 
the  total  oceanic  amount.^ 

Practically,  then,  the  composition  of  the  ocean  is  very  nearly  con- 
stant, and  has  been  so  for  long  periods  of  time.  We  can  not,  by 
means  of  analysis,  measure  the  changes  in  it,  but  we  can  observe 
some  of  them  in  operation,  and  see  whither  they  tend.  They  are  due 
either  to  gains  or  losses  of  material,  and  both  conditions  have  been 
noted  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  gains  from  rivers  and  from  rain- 
fall are  obvious;  the  losses  by  precipitation  we  shall  examine  presently. 
Some  salts,  as  we  observed  in  studying  the  atmosphere,  are  lifted 
from  the  ocean  to  fall  again,  partly  upon  the  land,  in  rain.  Much  of 
this  material  returns  into  the  sea,  but  we  can  not  assume  that  all  of  it 
is  regained.     This  loss,  however,  is  trifling,  and  needs  no  further 

»  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17, 1889,  pp.  lOO-lOl. 

*  For  a  statistical  paper  on  the  mineral  matter  in  the  sea,  see  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Jour,  (teolo^'v.  vol.  13, 
1906,  p.  APQ.  See  also  A.  C.  lisne,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  14, 1900,  p.  221,  and  A.  B.  Macallum,  Trans.  Canadian 
Jnjt.,  vol.  7,  1903,  p.  635. 
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consideration  here.  Streams  bring  more  chlorine  and  more  sodium  into 
the  ocean  than  it  loses  through  the  mechanical  action  of  the  air.  For 
these  constituents  a  small  net  gain  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted. 
As  for  the  changes  in  composition  produced  in  sea  water  by  freezing, 
they  are  local  and  transitory  in  character.  When  the  ice  melts,  its 
saline  contents  are  restored  to  oceanic  circulation,  although  not  always 
at  the  point  from  which  they  were  withdrawn.  To  the  slight  change 
thus  produced  in  Arctic  waters  reference  has  already  been  made. 

CAKBONATES  IN  SEA  WATER. 

Although  calcium  and  carbonic  acid  are  subordinate  constituents 
of  sea  water,  their  importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  They 
are  the  chief  additions  made  by  rivers  to  the  ocean,  and  they  are 
the  substances  most  largely  withdrawn  from  it  by  living  organisms. 
Removed  from  solution,  they  form  calcium  carbonate,  and  that  is  the 
principal  material  of  corals  and  shells. 

Normal  calcium  carbonate  is  nearly  but  not  quite  insoluble  in 
water.  Upon  this  point  many  observations  have  been  made.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  Schloesing,*  whose  data  appear  to  be  trustworthy,  a 
liter  of  water  at  16**  can  dissolve  0.0131  gram  of  CaCOj.  With  respect 
to  sea  water,  however,  the  different  varieties  of  the  carbonate  behave 
differently.  This  has  been  shown  by  R.  Irvine  and  G.  Young,'  who 
found  that  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  is  more  soluble  than  the 
ciystaDine  forms.  To  dissolve  1  part  of  the  former  1,600  parts  of 
sea  water  are  required,  as  compared  with  8,000  parts  for  the  crystal- 
line carbonate.  This  diflFerence  bears  directly  upon  the  theory  of 
coral  reefs.  The  living  animal  secretes  amorphous  carbonate,  but 
after  decomposition  a  partial  change  to  cr3rstalline  carbonate. occurs. 
Without  this  molecular  rearrangement  the  coral  would  much  more 
largely  dissolve  and  its  stability  would  be  greatly  diminished.  Some 
re-solution,  however,  occurs,  especially  where  the  waves  have  beaten 
the  coral  into  sand,  and  this  subject  has  been  well  studied  by  J. 
Murray  and  R.  Irvine.*  They  find  that  the  porous  corals  dissolve 
more  readily  than  the  compact  varieties. 

In  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate 
is  increased  many  fold.  If  we  disregard  ionization  we  may  say  that 
calcium  bicarbonate,  CaHjCsOo  is  then  formed,  a  compound  which  is 
only  known  in  solution.  Of  this  salt,  as  shown  by  F.  P.  Treadwell 
and  M.  Renter,*  a  liter  of  pure  water  at  15°  can  dissolve  0.3850  gram, 
a  quantity  which  may  be  considerably  increased  by  an  excess  of 

>  Compt.  Bflod.,  YfiL  74»  1872,  p.  1662. 

<  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  Edinbnigh,  toI.  16, 1888,  p.  316.  For  other  data  on  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate 
In  aea  water,  tee  W.  8.  Anderson,  Proo.  Roy.  Soc  Edinburgh,  vol.  16, 1880,  p.  318;  and  J.  Thoulet,  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  110^  1800,  p.  662. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Boo.  EdinboiiKh,  vol  17, 1880,  p.  79.  "  i 

*Zeiticiir.aDoif.  (aMmle,Tol.l7, 18D8,p.l70.  ^ 
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carbon  dioxide  in  the  water.  In  sea  water  this  solubility  is  modified 
by  the  presence  of  other  compounds.  E.  Cohen  and  M.  Raken/ 
experimenting  with  an  artificial  sea  water^  found  that  at  15^  it  was 
saturated  by  55.6  milligrams  of  fixed  CO,  per  liter,  equivalent  to  0.1264 
gram  of  CaCO,.  According  to  6.  linck,'  the  maximum  solubility 
of  calcium  carbonate  in  sea  water  at  17^-18®  is  0.191  gram  per  liter. 
The  total  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  in  average  sea  water,  as 
shown  by  Dittmar's  analyses,  and  upon  the  assumption  that  all  of  the 
COg  radicle  is  thus  combined,  is  not  far  from  0.121  gram  per  liter. 
This,  which  is  a  maximum,  is  even  below  the  saturation  figure  given 
by  Cohen  and  Raken,  and  much  lower  than  that  of  Linck.  It  would 
be  diminished  by  the  formation  of  other  carbonates,  and  it  must  vary 
with  fluctuations  in  the  free  or  half-combined  carbonic  acid  of  the 
water.  The  latter  constituent  of  sea  water  does  not  appear  in  the 
analyses  of  dried  oceanic  salts. 

Calcium  bicarbonate  is  very  unstable  and  can  be  broken  down  to 
normal  carbonate  and  free  carbon  dioxide  by  evaporation,  by  rise  of 
temperature,  or  by  mechanical  agitation.'  Under  certain  conditions 
the  carbonate  thus  produced  may  assume  the  soUd  form,  and  be  pre- 
cipitated as  a  sort  of  calcareous  ooze.  This,  however,  can  take  place 
only  in  very  shallow  waters,  and  especially  near  the  mouths  of  streams 
which  carry  carbonates  in  maximum  amoimt.  Such  a  deposition  of 
calcium  carbonate,  forming  a  crystalline  limestone,  was  long  ago 
observed  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone;  and  a  similar  reaction  is  taking 
place  among  the  Florida  keys.  Sea  water,  however,  is  not  saturated 
with  carbonates,  and  a  precipitate  forming  on  the  surface  of  the  open 
ocean  would  be  redissolved  before  it  could  settle  to  the  bottom. 
Even  shells  imdergo  solution,  and  in  sufficiently  deep  water  they  may 
entirely  disappear.  In  the  reports  of  the  Challenger  expedition  there 
is  much  valuable  information  on  tlus  point.*  Pteropod  remains  were 
never  found  on  the  ocean  floor  at  depths  below  1,500  fathoms,  but 
the  more  resistant  globigerina  was  collected  at  2,500  fathoms.  These 
animals  live  at  or  near  the  surface;  after  death  the  shells  slowly  sink, 
and,  while  sinking,  partially  or  wholly  dissolve.  The  decay  of  their 
organic  matter  generates  abundant  carbonic  acid,  and  this  aids  in 
effecting  solution.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Challenger  investigations 
show  that  the  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  depth  of  water.  Beyond 
the  Hmits  indicated  Uttle  calcium  carbonate  is  found,  a  fact  which 
will  be  considered  more  in  detail  presently.  « 

Calcium  carbonate,  then,  takes  part  in  a  great  system  of  changes 
whose  magnitude  and  direction  can  hardly  be  estimated.     It  enters 

>  Proc.  Sec.  Sci.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  toI.  3, 1901,  p.  63. 

>  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeU.  Bd.  16, 1903,  p.  505. 

>  W.  Dittmar,  Challenger  Kept.,  Physics  and  chemistry,  vol.  1, 1884,  p.  211. 
*Bee  JWimTnary  in  toI.  2  of  the  Narrative,  1882,  pp.  948  et  seq. 
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the  sea  in  fresh  waters;  part  of  it  is  withdrawn  by  living  animals  to 
form  coral  or  shell;  some  of  the  material  thus  used  is  redissolved,  but 
much  of  it  is  permanently  deposited  in  limestones  or  calcareous 
shales.  Limestone  formations  of  marine  origin,  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  testify  to  the  importance  of  these  processes.  Living  ftnimftlfl 
secrete  more  calcium  carbonate  than  is  redissolved/  but  the  inflow 
of  fresh  waters  tends  to  supply  the  loss.  Whether  a  balance  is  pre- 
served it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  problem  is  compUcated  by  the 
fact  that  the  erosion  of  limestones  laid  down  in  former  geologic 
periods  now  suppUes  material  to  streams,  thus  returning  to  the  ocean 
carbonates  which  were  once  withdrawn  from  it.' 

In  this  system  of  gains  and  losses  some  otherwise  unimportant 
constituents  of  sea  water  play  an  interesting  part.  Radiolarians, 
diatoms,  and  siUceous  sponges  extract  siUca  from  the  ocean;  this 
material  is  finally  deposited  upon  the  sea  floor,  and  does  not  redissolve, 
or  at  least  not  readily.'  The  silica  broiight  in  by  rivers  is  partly  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way.  Phosphates  are  also  withdrawn,  but  the  bony 
parts  of  marine  creatures,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  go  to  a  great 
extent  into  solution  again.  Iron,  siUca,  and  some  potassium  are  laid 
down  in  the  form  of  glauconite;  and  the  substances  dredged  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  tell  us  of  still  other  reactions  which  are  not 
easy  to  explain. 

OCEANIC  SEDIMENTS.* 

On  the  subject  of 'oceanic  sediments  there  is  a  voluminous  Uterature. 
A  great  part  of  it  relates  to  what  may  be  called  mechanical  deposits, 
like  gravel,  sand,  river  silt,  and  so  on — a  class  of  substances  that  do 
not  concern  us  now.  Their  chemical  character  will  be  discussed  else- 
where, with  reference  to  their  origin.  Near  land,  and  especially  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  sea  bottom  is  covered  mainly  by  mechanical 
sediments,  or  by  the  remains  of  marine  animals;  in  mid-ocean  the 
deposits  are  of  a  very  different  type. 

An  entire  volume  of  the  Challenger  reports,  by  J.  Murray  and 
A.  F.  Renard,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  *' Deep-sea  deposits,''  and 
special  attention  is  paid  to  substances  formed  by  chemical  action  on 
the  ocean  floor.'    The  larger  deposits  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

>  Bm  J.  Uamj  and  R.  Irvine,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  voL  17, 1S80,  p.  70. 

*  On  the  drookition  of  caldom  carbonate,  and  its  relation  to  the  a^^e  of  the  earth,  see  E.  Dubois,  Proc.  Sec. 
Set,  Amstflfdam  Acad.,  vol.  3, 1901,  pp.  43, 116. 
•The  Iniohibllity  of  silica  in  sea  water  is  great,  but  not  absolute.   J.  Murray  and  A.  F.  Renard  (Chal- 
RtpL,  I>eep«ea  deposits,  1801,  p.  288)  find  that  some  silica  can  be  dissolved  out  from  diatomaoeous 


«  A  reosnt  tnatisa  by  L.  W.  Collet  (Les  d6p6ts  marins,  Paris,  1006)  deals  with  this  subject  quite  fuUy. 
*  See  also  J.  MorrBj,  Gaog.  Jour.,  voL  10, 1002,  p.  601;  on  material  ooUeoted  in  1901  by  8.  S.  Britannia. 
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Deposits  on  the  ocean  Jloor, 


Name. 


FBro8nt»seof 
CaCOs. 


Red  clay 

Radiolarian  ooze 
Diatom  ooze . . . 
Globigerina  ooze 
Pteropod  ooze . . 


6.70 

4.01 

22.96 

64.47 

79.25 


The  oozes  derive  their  names  from  the  characteristic  organic 
remains  which  they  contain,  and  they  merge  by  slight  gradations 
one  into  another.  The  classification  is  obviously  approximate,  not 
absolute.  If  we  consider  them  together,  and  include  the  coral  muds, 
the  average  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  upon  the  sea  bottom  at 
various  depths  is  as  follows: 

Percentage  of  calcium  carbonate  on  the  ocean  floor  at  varioiu  depths. 


Under  600  tathoms 86. 04 

600  to  1,000  fathoms 66. 86 

1,000  to  1,500  fathoms 70. 87 

1,500  to  2,000  fathoms 69. 55 


2,000  to  2,500  fathoms 46.  73 

2,500  to  3,000  fathoms 17.36 

3,000  to  3,500  fathoms 88 

3,500  to  4,000  fathoms none. 


The  disappearance  of  carbonates  with  increasing  depth  is  thus 
clearly  shown. 

Of  all  these  deposits,  the  red  clay,  which  covers  about  51,500,000 
square  miles,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
the  most  interesting.  It  is  universally  distributed  in  the  oceanic 
basins,  but  is  typical  only  at  depths  ranging  from  2,200  to  4,000  fath- 
oms and  far  from  land.  Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to 
accoimt  for  its  formation;  but  Murray  and  Renard  look  on  it  as  essen- 
tially a  chemical  deposit,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  silicates 
of  volcanic  origin.  Remnants  of  volcanic  rocks  are  found  on  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  ocean  floor,  and  fragments  of  pimiice  are  particularly 
common.  Some  of  these  doubtless  came  from  ordinary  subaerial  vol- 
canoes, either  as  direct  flows  into  the  ocean,  or  as  volcanic  dust  borne 
long  distances  by  currents  of  air.  Other  fragments  represent  sub- 
marine volcanoes.  Some  of  the  fragments  studied  by  Murray  ana 
Renard  were  quite  fresh,  others  were  largely  decomposed;  and  in  a 
number  of  them  zeolites  had  been  formed  by  subaqueous  alteration. 
Crystals  of  phillipsite  were  rei>eatedly  identified.  The  color  of  the 
clay  is  due  to  ferric  oxide  or  hydroxide,  which  is  easily  removable  by 
means  of  strong  acids.  In  all  essential  respects  the  clay  resembles 
the  residues  formed  by  the  decay  of  igneous  rocks.  Its  composition, 
as  shown  by  many  analyses,  is  extremely  variable. 

That  sea  water  will  attack  and  dissolve  silicates  is  well  known, 
although  its  efficiency  is  less  than  that  of  fresh  water.     On  this 
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subject  the  experiments  of  J.  Thoulet  ^  have  been  often  quoted,  and 
A.  Johnstone  '  has  shown  that  even  so  refractory  a  mmeral  as  talc  is 
slowly  but  preceptibly  soluble.  The  process  of  change  is  of  course 
almost  inconceivably  slow;  but  in  the  quiet  depths  of  the  ocean  it  has 
doubtless  been  going  on  throughout  all  geological  time.  It  began 
when  the  first  volcanic  ejectamenta  entered  the  sea,  if  such  a  moment 
can  be  imagined,  and  has  been  operative  continuously  to  the  present 
day.  Cosmic  and  other  dusts  have  contributed  something  to  the 
formation  of  the  clay,  and  so,  too,  have  animal  remains;  but  volcanic 
matter  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  starting  point.  This  is  the  view 
of  Murray  and  Renard,  and  it  is  the  opinion  best  sustained  by  chemical 
evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  widespread  formations  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  the  sea  bottom  yields  many  interesting  products 
of  a  sporadic  or  local  character.  Among  them  are  the  well-known 
manganese  and  phosphatic  nodules  and  glauconite;  and  these  we 
may  briefly  consider  in  regular  order. 

Manganese,  as  oxide  or  hydroxide,  exists  in  all  deep-sea  deposits, 
sometimes  as  grains  in  the  clay  or  ooze,  sometimes  as  a  coating  upon 
pumice,  coral,  shells,  or  fragments  of  bone,  and  often  in  the  form  of 
nodular  concretions  made  up  of  concentric  layers  about  some  other 
substance  as  a  nucleus.*  Even  in  shallow  waters,  as  in  Loch  Fyne  in 
Scotland,  these  nodules  have  been  found,*  but  they  seem  to  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  deeper  ocean  abysses,  whence  the  dredge  often 
brings  them  up  in  great  numbers. 

The  origin  or  mode  of  formation  of  the  manganese  nodules  is  still 
in  doubt.  Murray  *  regards  the  manganese  as  derived,  like  the  red 
clay,  from  the  subaqueous  decomposition  of  volcanic  d6bris.  C.  W. 
GOmbel  •  attributes  the  nodules  to  submarine  springs  holding  manga- 
nese in  solution,  which  is  precipitated  on  contact  with  sea  water. 
Buchanan^  invokes  the  reducing  agency  of  organic  matter,  which 
transforms  the  sulphates  of  sea  water  to  sulphides,  precipitating  iron 
and  manganese  in  the  latter  form  to  be  subsequently  oxidized.  This 
view  was  contested  by  R.  Irvine  and  J.  Gibson,*  who  showed  that 
manganese  sulphide  was  decomposed  by  sea  water,  the  manganese 
redissolving  as  bicarbonate.  J.  B.  Boussingault  ^  holds  that  the  man- 
ganese was  derived  from  carbonates  carried  in  solution  by  oceanic 
waters,  and  a  similar  explanation  has  been  offered  by  Ij.  Dieulafait.*® 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  108, 1889,  p.  753.  See  also  recent  work  by  J.  Joly,  in  Compt.  rend.  VIII.  Cong,  gfiol, 
internet.,  1800,  p.  774. 

<  Proc.  Roy.  Bee.  Edinburgh,  vol.  16, 1889,  p.  172. 

t  For  foil  deicriptlon  see  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-eea  deposits,  1891,  pp.  341-378.  See  also  J.  Murray  and 
R.  Irrine,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  37, 1895,  p.  721. 

*  3,  T.  Buchanan,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1890,  p.  19. 
»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  9, 1876,  p.  255. 

*  8m  abstract  in  Nooea  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  809. 

'  Proc  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1890,  p.  17. 

*  Id«&,  TOL  Uy  IW),  p.  54. 

*  AnnatoBflihtm.  phyi.,  Mh  ser.,  vol.  27, 1882,  p.  280. 
i*  OonpL  BmLy  ToL  09»  1888,  p.  718. 
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The  oxidation  of  the  carbonates  is  supposed  to  take  place  at  the  sur- 
face, through  atmospheric  contact,  after  which  the  precipitated  oxide 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Of  all  these  theories,  that  of  Murray  seems  to  be  the  best  substan- 
tiated. The  manganese  can  easily  be  derived  from  the  alteration  of 
rock  fragments,  as  it  is  by  weathering  on  land;  it  goes  into  solution 
as  carbonate,  is  oxidized  by  the  dissolved  oxygen  of  the  sea  water, 
and  is  precipitated  near  its  point  of  derivation  around  any  nuclei 
which  happened  to  be  at  hand.  The  nodules  occur  in  close  association 
with  altered  volcanic  materials,  and  most  abimdantly  in  connection 
with  the  red  clay  of  similar  origin;  furthermore,  their  impurities  are 
of  the  kind  which  the  suggested  mode  of  formation  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  In  composition  the  nodules  vary  widely,  ranging  from  4.16 
to  63.23  per  cent  of  manganese  oxide.  The  analysis  by  J.  Gibson  * 
is  the  most  complete  one  among  the  many  which  were  made,  and  is 
therefore  selected  as  representative.     The  entire  sample  contained — 

Water 29. 65 

Aqueous  extract  * 2. 44 

Insoluble  residue 17. 93 

Portion  soluble  in  HCl 49.  97 

99.99 

The  insoluble  and  soluble  portions,  recalculated  separately,  are 
represented  in  the  subjoined  statement: 

Analyna  of  manganese  nodule. 


Portion  soluble 
in  HCl. 

lasoluble 
portion. 

SiO, 

74.58 

TiOa 

.72 

ALO, 

6.34 

26.97 

4.60 

4.02 

12.93 

Fe-Oa 

4.79 

MkO 

CaO 

1.46 

SrO 

.11 

BaO 

.67 

MnO 

42.94 
1.96 
.56 
.20 
.74 
.10 
.06 

.  -  -  _  -1-  - 

NiO 

CoO 

ZnO 

CuO 

PbO 

TLO 

Na,0 

3.62 

kIo 

.95 

P.O. 

.22 
.14 
.20 
.94 
.58 
9.42 

.11 

v!o....:: :.:...:.,.: 

MoO, 

80, 

COo 

Peroxide  oxygen 

99.99 

99.93 

'  CliaJJen^er  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  1801,  pp.  417-428. 
*  SMIae  matter  una voidabJj  inclosed  in  the  nodules.    Gibson  gives  its  composition  in  detail. 
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If  we  include  in  this  analysis  the  water  of  the  original  material  we 
see  that  it  represents  a  mixture  of  manganese,  iron,  and  aluminum 
hydroxides,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  an  insoluble  residue  of 
silicateB.    The  specimen  came  from  a  depth  of  2,375  fathoms. 

The  phosphatic  concretions  found  on  the  ocean  floor  offer  a  sim- 
pler problem  for  solution.  As  Murray  and  Renard  ^  show,  they  are 
directly  derived  from  the  ''decaying  bones  of  dead  animals,  upon 
which  carbonic  acid  exerts  a  powerful  solvent  action. "  They  form, 
like  the  manganese  nodules,  around  various  nuclei,  but  preferably 
upon  organic  centers,  such  as  shells.  In  many  cases  the  phosphatic 
matter  was  first  deposited  in  cavities  of  shells,  around  which  the 
nodules  continued  to  grow,  inclosing  various  muddy  impurities. 
Probably  the  ammoniacal  salts  which  are  generated  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  organic  matter  in  the  bone  play  some  part  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  calcium  phosphate.  The  following  analyses,  by  Element, 
show  the  composition  of  these  bodies.  A  was  from  a  depth  of  150 
and  B  from  1,900  fathoms. 

Analyus  of  phosphatic  concretions  from  sea  bottom. 


K!::::::::::::: 

so, 

SiOj. 

CaO. 

MgO 

Fe,0, 

AV). 

LoBB  on  ignition . 

Insoluble  reeidue 


95.89 


B 


19.96 

23.54 

12.05 

10.64 

1.37 

1.39 

1.36 

2.56 

39.41 

40.95 

.67 

.83 

2.54 

2.79 

1.19 

1.43 

undet. 

3.65 

17.34 

11.93 

99.71 


Analyses  of  the  insoluble  residue  gave  the  following  results: 

Analyses  of  insoluble  residue  from  phosphatic  concretions. 


SiO,... 

Al^. 

Sb^-:::::::::: 

MgO 


100.81 


The  concretions,  then,  consist  mainly  of  calcium  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate, mixed  with  sand  and  clay. 

1  CbaUenger  Bept,  Deep-sea  deposits,  1881,  pp.  397-400.    Od  the  phosphatic  nodules  o(  tbft  K^Yha^ 
BokySee  L.  W.  CoUet,  Proc.  Roy.  8oc,  EdlDtmrgh,  vol.  26, 1906,  p.  862;  and  L.  ^       m  m  w  %qc.  ^l' 
4tti  mr„  nd.  B,  1906,  p.  780. 
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The  last  of  the  oceanic  deposits  which  we  need  to  consider  in  this 
connection  is  glauconite,  a  hjdrated  silicate  of  potassium  and  ferric 
iron.  It  is  widely  disseminated  upon  the  sea  bottom,  but  most  abun- 
dantly in  comparatively  shallow  waters  and  near  the  mud  line  sur- 
rounding continental  shores — ^that  is,  it  is  formed  ''just  beyond  the 
limits  of  wave  and  current  action,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  fine 
muddy  particles  commence  to  make  up  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
deposits/'*  It  is  developed  principally  in  the  interior  of  shells,  but 
its  mode  of  formation  is  obsciu'e.  Murray  and  Renard  argue  that 
after  the  death  of  the  organism  the  shell  fii^t  becomes  filled  with  fine 
mud,  upon  which,  in  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  sea  water,  the 
organic  matter  of  the  animal  may  act.  The  iron  of  the  mud  is  re- 
duced to  sulphide,  which  afterward  oxidizes  to  ferric  hydroxide, 
alumina  being  at  the  same  time  removed  in  solution  and  colloidal 
siUca  set  free.  The  latter,  reacting  upon  the  hydroxide,  in  presence 
of  potassium  salts  derived  from  adjacent  minerals,  finally  generates 
glauconite.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  observation  that  the  glau- 
conitic  shells  are  always  associated  with  the  detritus  of  terrigenous 
rocks,  containing  orthoclase,  muscovite,  and  other  minerals  from 
which  the  necessary  potassium  could  be  obtained.  In  a  later  portion 
of  this  work  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  subject  of  glauconite  more 
fully.     An  elaborate  discussion  of  it  would  be  out  of  place  now. 

Oceanic  deposits,  then,  whether  of  shell,  coral,  red  clay,  manganese 
nodules,  or  glauconite,  are  in  a  sense  the  fossil  records  of  chemical 
reactions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  They 
represent  both  additions  to  and  withdrawals  of  matter  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  with  the  formation  of  new  substances  by  chemical 
change.^ 

The  relative  quantities  of  the  chemical  sediments  thus  annually 
formed  can  be  approximately  estimated.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
first  compare,  in  detail,  the  actual  amount  of  each  radicle  poured 
into  the  ocean  in  one  year,  with  the  total  accumulation  of  saline 
matter  in  the  ocean  itself.     The  data  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

I  Murray  and  Renard,  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  p.  383, 1891. 

>  E.  J.  Jones  (Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  56,  pt.  2, 1887,  p.  209)  has  described  another  class  of  marine 
nodules.  They  were  dredged  up  In  675  lathoms  of  water  off  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  contained  about  75  per 
cent  of  barium  sulphate. 
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A-  Th^  vunxBl  wldLUon  of  iBch  radlcl«  hy  rl' 


m  Uie  data  already  glvan  in  tba  prtoadlng 


B.  Ttu  ulUw  matlar  in  the  ooesa.  oampuud  fnna  Dlttmu'i  luialTia,  with  Kanluu'a  Taliu  lor  tba 
ntimui  of  tha  ooan.  t.2tS.<l»^I  ooblc  Uhunetan,  and  a  maaa  doulty  ol  I.03G. 

(matriotomxlO'). 

(matrtotonixlO"). 

B61,3&0 
332,030 
166,350 

&o;"-v:::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

3,553.0 

a.. 

24,614 
158,367 

57,982 
557,670 

93,364 

75,213 
319, 170 

14,130.0 

1, 721. 0 

R|0. 

2,735,000X10" 

46,188.0X10'* 

If  from  each  of  the  quantities  in  column  A  we  subtract  the  amount 
annually  retained  in  solution  by  the  sea,  the  difference  will  represent 
the  amount  precipitated.  To  do  this,  an  assumption  must  be  made 
as  to  the  age  of  the  ocean;  but  whatever  figure  is  assumed,  the  results 
will  be  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.  For  example,  the  ocean 
contains  552.8X10'*  metric  tons  of  dissolved  calcium;  which  quan- 
tity, divided  by  the  assumed  age,  gives  the  annual  increment.  If 
the  age  of  the  ocean  is  100,000,000  years,  the  annual  addition  of 
calcium  has  been  5,528,000  tons;  if  only  50,000,(X)0  years  it  is 
11,056,000  toqs.  Subtracting  these  quantities  from  the  total  cal- 
cium of  the  river  waters  the  remainders  become  552,142,000  and 
546,614,000  tons  respectively;  the  difference  being  less  than  the 
actual  uncertainties  of  the  computation.  Calculating  upon  both 
assumptions  the  annual  precipitation  of  chemical  sediments  is  as 
follows,  in  metric  tons: 


Bfi,.. 


.   296,500,000 

.   552,142,000 

76,054,000 

52,874,000 

75,213,000 

.   319,170,000 


260,970,000 
646, 6H,  000 
53,844,000 
47,766,000 
75,213,000 
319,170,000 
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If  we  assume  that  all  the  calcium  and  magnesium  are  precipitated 
as  carbonates  and  the  sesquioxides  as  hydrates,  the  total  amoimt 
of  chemical  sediments  annually  deposited,  including  coral  reefs 
and  calcareous  oozes,  is  somewhere  between  2,200,000,000  and 
2,400,000,000  metric  tons.  A  Uttle  lime  undoubtedly  goes  down  as 
sulphate,  although  gypsum  or  anhydrite  is  found  in  oceanic  sedi- 
ments only  in  very  small  proportions.  Probably  much  of  the 
sulphuric  radicle  is  reduced  by  organic  matter,  forming  sulphides. 
The  potassium  is  partly  taken  up  by  the  clay  substances  of  oceanic 
silt  and  partly  goes  to  form  glauconite,  but  there  are  no  data  from 
which  to  determine  its  actual  distribution.  SiUca  is  assumed  to  be 
wholly  thrown  down,  the  trifling  residue  held  in  solution  being 
negligible.     Chlorine  and  sodium  are  held  to  remain  dissolved. 

The  figures  given  above  for  the  quantities  of  the  chemical  pre- 
cipitates are,  of  course,  by  no  means  accurate.  They  are  merety 
rough  approximations  to  the  truth,  but  they  tell  something  of  the 
relative  magnitudes.  Even  if  we  knew  precisely  the  age  of  the  ocean 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reckon  backward  and  so  to  determine 
the  totdl  mass  of  deposits  formed  during  geological  time.  The 
figures  tell  us  what  is  happemng  to-day,  but  are  inappUcable  to  the 
past.  The  reason  for  this  statement  is,  that  apparently  the  different 
deposits  have  formed  at  different  rates.  In  the  beginning  of  chemical 
erosion  fresh  rocks  were  attacked  and  relatively  more  siUca  and  less 
lime  passed  into  solution.  At  present,  Umestones,  laid  down  in  pre- 
vious geologic  ages,  are  being  dissolved,  and  calcium  is  added  to  the 
ocean  more  rapidly  than  in  pre-Cambrian  time.  Tliis  is  not  mere 
speculation.  A  study  of  river  waters  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
whether  from  crystalline  or  sedimentary  rocks,  fully  justifies  my 
assertions. 

So  much  for  the  annual  precipitation.  J.  Joly,*  by  a  different 
method,  has  calculated  that  the  total  mass  of  chemical  sediments  in 
the  ocean  is  about  19.5  X  10"  metric  tons..  This  estimate  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  computations.  Purely  mechanical 
sediments,  such  as  river  silt,  volcanic  ejectamenta,  or  dust  brought 
by  the  atmosphere  from  the  land,  are  obviously  left  out  of  considera- 
tion here.  Their  smn  total  could  hardly  be  estimated,  at  least  not 
with  existing  data.* 

1  Radioactivity  and  geology,  pp.  57, 58. 

i  In  an  interesting  but  not  altogether  conclusive  paper  (Jour.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1894,  p.  318)  J.  A.  Udden 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  dust  carried  by  the  atmosphere  Ls  of  greater  amount  than  the  silt  tnuos- 
ported  by  rivers.  See  also  £.  E.  Free,  Science,  vol.  29, 1909,  p.  423.  In  Bull.  Bur.  Soils  Xo.  68,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  1911,  Free  gives  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  movement  of  the  soil  by  wind,  and  a  full  bibliography 
of  the  subject. 
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POTASSIUM    AND    SUIiPHATES. 

In  seeking  to  balance  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  ocean  some  account 
must  be  taken  of  potassium  and  of  sulphates.  The  latter  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  partly  reduced  by  organic  matter,  a 
change  which  is  counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by  reoxidation 
under  other  circumstances.  On  the  whole,  sulphates  seem  to  accu- 
midate  in  the  ocean,  but  the  figures  are  not  wholly  concordant  or 
satisfactory.  The  extent  of  their  precipitation  is  by  no  means  clear, 
although  they  are  found  in  all  the  clays  and  oozes  in  trivial  propor- 
tions. 

With  potassium  other  conditions  hold,  and  river  and  ocean  water 
are  not  at  all  aUke.  In  river  waters,  on  an  average,  the  proportion 
of  potassium  is  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  sodium; '  but  in  sea 
water  it  is  only  one-thirtieth.  In  the  igneous  rocks  sodium  and 
potassium  are  nearly  equal;  they  pass  unequally  into  the  streams, 
and  in  the  ocean  the  difference  is  still  further  increased.  What 
becomes  of  the  potassium  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  simple.  Hydrous  silicates  of  alumi- 
num, the  clays,  are  able  to  take  up  considerable  proportions  of  po- 
tassium and  to  remove  its  salts  from  solutions.  According  to  J.  M. 
van  Bemmelen  ^  ordinary  soils  will  extract  more  potassium  than 
sodium  from  solutions  in  which  the  salts  of  both  metals  are  present, 
even  where  the  sodium  is  in  excess.  Potassium,  then,  is  removed 
from  natural  waters  as  they  percolate  through  the  soil,  or  else  by  the 
suspended  silt  carried  by  streams.  The  sodium  is  not  so  largely  with- 
drawn, and  therefore  its  relative  proportion  tends  steadily  to  increase. 
One  metal  is  deposited  with  the  sediments,  the  other  remains  in 
solution. 

These  observations  are  confirmed  in  part  by  analyses  of  oceanic 
deposits,  although  the  evidence  is  often  incomplete.  The  larger 
number  of  analyses  given  for  clay,  mud,  and  ooze  in  the  Challenger 
report  contain  no  mention  of  alkaUes,  but  when  the  latter  are  noted 
the  potassium  is  commonly,  not  always,  in  excess.'  In  glauconite 
and  phillipsite  deposits  potassium  always  predominates.  L. 
Schmelck,^  in  his  analyses  of  clays  from  the  northern  Atlantic,  records 
no  alkalies,  but  K.  Natterer,*  in  sediments  from  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Red  Sea,  found  small  quantities  of  potash  and  soda, 

1  UmblJ  of  the  analjrMS  of  river  water,  as  published,  show  no  potassium,  but  this  only  means  that  they 
ire  inoomplete.  In  such  cases  the  alkalies  were  weighed  together  and  in  calculation  the  potassium  was 
igiiond.    This  is  espeeiaUy  true  of  boiler-water  analyses. 

t  Laodw.  VenuduhStatkmen  (Berlin),  vol.  21 ,  1877,  p.  135.  The  absorption  of  potassium  has  been  cstab- 
Mied  by  the  work  of  many  investigators. 

•  This  ooDOfaiflan  is  oonflnned  by  a  recent  and  very  complete  analysis  of  the  ''red  clay,"  conducted  hi 
ttM>  labontory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  These  sediments  will  be  considered  more  fully  in 
another  chapttf. 

« Den  Norrica  Nordhavs-Bxpedition,  pt.  9, 1882,  p.  35. 

•  Mooatth.  Cbmle,  vd.  14, 1893,  p.  624;  vol.  15, 1894,  p.  530;  vo).  20, 1809,  p.  1. 
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and  in  nearly  every  instance  potash  was  the  more  abundant  of  the 
two.  In  short,  if  the  recorded  analyses  are  correct  the  clays  and 
oozes  of  the  deep  sea  have  been  partly  leached  of  their  alkalies;  but 
some  of  the  potassium  from  the  original  volcanic  material^  with  less 
sodium,  has  been  retained  in  the  production  of  zeolites.  Nearer  land 
potassium  has  been  used  in  the  formation  of  glauconite,  and  still 
nearer,  when  mechanical  sediments  appear,  a  similar  discrimination 
is  evident.  Sodium  dissolves,  but  potassium  is  held  back.  Potas- 
sium salts  are  also  absorbed  by  some  seaweeds  in  large  quantities. 
This  has  been  recently  shown  by  D.  M.  Balch,*  who  finds  that  the 
giant  algae  of  the  California  coast  are  rich  in  potassium  chloride. 

THE    CHLORINE    OF    SEA    WATER. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  trace  all  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  ocean  water,  nor  to  account  with  certainty  for  the  dif- 
ference between  sea  salts  and  the  material  received  from  streams.  In 
chemical  character,  fresh  and  salt  water  are  opposites,  as  a  brief 
inspection  of  the  data  will  show.  In  ocean  water,  CI  >S04  >CO,;  in 
average  river  water,  C03>S04>C1.  So  also  for  the  bases — in  the 
first  case,  Na>Mg>Ca;  in  the  other,  Ca>Mg>Na — a  complete 
reversal  of  the  order.  We  can  understand  the  accumulation  of 
sodium  in  the  ocean  and  some  of  the  losses  are  accounted  for,  but  the 
great  excess  of  chlorine  in  sea  water  is  not  easily  explained.  In 
average  river  water  sodium  is  largely  in  excess  of  chlorine ;  in  the  ocean 
the  opposite  is  true,  and  we  can  not  well  avoid  asking  whence  the 
halogen  element  was  derived.  Here  we  enter  the  field  of  speculation, 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  we  can  base  an  opinion  is  scanty  indeed.' 

To  the  advocates  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  the  problem  is  compara- 
tively simple.  If  our  globe  was  formed  by  cooling  from  an  incan- 
descent mass,  its  primitive  atmosphere  and  ocean  must  have  been 
quite  unhke  the  present  envelopes,  and  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
they  contained  large  quantities  of  acid  substances.  Hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  would  imply  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  sea,  which  might  in  time  be  neutralized  by  the  bases  dissolved 
from  rocks  and  poured  by  rivers  into  the  common  reservoir.  This 
argument  has  been  especially  developed  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,'  who 
shows  that,  if  his  premises  are  sound,  the  primeval  ocean  must  have 
been  much  richer  in  calcium  and  magnesium  than  the  sea  is  to-day. 
The  richness  of  some  artesian  waters  of  Canada  in  lime  salts,  waters 

>  Jour.  Indust.  and  Eng.  Cheni..  vol.  1, 1909,  p.  777. 

s  On  the  ratio  between  sodium  and  chlorine  in  the  salts  carried  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  see  E.  Dubois,  Proc. 
Sec.  Sci.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  4, 1902,  p.  388.  On  the  ratio  between  CI  and  SO4  In  sea  water  see  E.  Rup- 
pin,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  69, 1910,  p.  232. 

3  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  39, 1865,  p.  176;  and  various  papers  in  his  Chemical  and  geological  esMys. 
See  also  J.  Joly,  on  the  geologic  age  of  the  earth,  in  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,«vol.  7, 2d  ser.,  1899,  p.  23;  sod 
R.  A.  Taylor,  Proc.  Maoohester  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  50, 1906,  p.  be. 
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which  Hunt  regards  as  fossil  remainders  from  the  early  sea,  may  be 
cited  in  support  of  his  views.  On  the  other  hand,  R.  A.  Daly  ^  has 
cited  paleontological  data  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  pre-Cambrian 
ocean  was  nearly  free  from  lime.  The  absence  of  fossils  from  rocks  of 
an  age  immediately  preceding  a  period  rich  in  highly  developed  cal- 
careous forms  is  taken  as  evidence  that  the  earUest  Uf e  was  essentially 
shell-less  and  soft-bodied,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  lime  salts 
in  its  environment.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  pre-Cambrian 
animals  were  developed  under  conditions  which  favored  the  forma- 
tion of  aragonitic  rather  than  calcitic  exoskeletons.  Aragonitic 
shells  dissolve  much  more  readily  than  those  formed  of  calcite,  and 
therefore  rarely  appear  as  fossils. 

Another  group  of  writers,  seeking  to  avoid  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
conceive  tlie  earth  as  having  been  built  up  by  the  slow  aggregation  of 
small,  soUd,  and  cold  meteoric  bodies.'  Each  of  these,  it  is  supposed, 
carried  with  it  entangled  or  occluded  atmospheric  material.  In 
course  of  time  central  heat  was  developed  by  pressure,  and  a  partial 
expulsion  of  gas  followed,  thus  forming  an  atmosphere  derived  from 
within.  When  the  atmosphere  became  adequate  to  retain  solar  heat, 
and  so  to  raise  the  surface  temperature  of  the  globe  above  the  freezing 
point,  the  hydrosphere  came  into  existence;  but  of  its  chemical  nature 
at  the  beginning  nothing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  said  by  the 
advocates  of  this  doctrine.  There  is,  however,  an  analogy  which  may 
be  utilized.  Meteoric  iron  frequently  incloses  anhydrous  ferrous 
chloride,  or  lawrenceite,  a  fact  of  which  the  curators  of  collections 
are  painfully  aware.  The  ferrous  chloride  deUquesces,  the  hquid 
formed  then  imdergoes  oxidation,  ferric  hydroxide  is  deposited,  and 
acid  solutions  are  developed  which  still  further  attack  the  iron. 
Through  this  process  of  corrosion  certain  meteoric  irons  have  crum- 
bled into  masses  of  rust  and  disappeared  as  specimens  from  museums. 
If,  now,  the  earth  was  formed  from  meteoric  masses,  some  of  them 
doubtless  contained  this  annoying  impurity,  and  chlorine  from  that 
source  may  have  reached  the  primeval  ocean.  In  fact,  A.  Daubr6e  * 
found  lawrenceite  in  the  terrestrial  native  iron  from  Ovifak.  The 
planetesimal  hypothesis  is  evidently  not  inconsistent  with  the  excess 
of  oceanic  chlorine.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with  the  idea  advanced  by 
E.  Suess,^  that  the  ocean  has  received  large  accessions  from  volcanic 
sources.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  volatile  chlorides  exist  in  volcanic 
emanations  and  must,  to  some  extent,  reach  the  sea.    6.  F.  Becker 

*  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1007,  p.  93.    Also  a  !ater  paper  in  Bull.  Qeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  20, 1909, 
p.  I&3. 

*8ee  T.  C.  Chamberiin,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1887,  pp.  663  et  seq.;  also  H.  L.  Fairohild,  Am.  Geologist, 
▼ol.  33,  ISn,  p.  M. 

*  Etudes  syntMUqoet  de  gtelogie  expAriroentale,  1879,  p.  fi67. 

« Geof .  Joor.,  yol.  20, 1900,  p.  520.    See  also  C.  Doelter,  SlUungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  voL  112, 1903,  p.  704. 
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has  recently  ^  discussed  this  phase  of  the  problem  and  has  shown  that 
a  comparatively  moderate  emission  of  volcanic  chlorine  would  fully 
account  for  the  excess  of  that  element  in  the  ocean.  But  if ,  as  has 
often  been  suggested,  the  volcanic  gases  were  first  derived  from 
oceanic  infiltrationSi  they  represent  no  gain  to  the  ocean,  and  this 
question  is  still  at  issue. 

THE   DISSOIiVED    GASES. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  the  saline  matter  of  the 
ocean;  but  the  dissolved  gases  are  almost  equally  important  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  exhaustive  investigations.  The  earlier  researches 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  we  need  therefore  examine  only 
the  more  recent  data,  first  as  to  the  air  and  then  as  to  the  carbonic 
acid  of  sea  water. 

The  solubility  of  a  gas  in  water  varies  with  its  natiu^  and  with  the 
temperature,  being  greatest  in  the  cold  and  diminishing  as  the  sol- 
vent becomes  warmer.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  therefore,  dissolves  more 
air  than  the  waters  of  tropical  regions,  and  it  also  seems  to  carry  a 
greater  proportion  of  oxygen.  We  have  already  seen,  in  studying 
the  atmosphere,  that  water  exercises  a  selective  function  in  the  solu- 
tion of  air,  so  that  the  dissolved  gaseous  mixture  is  enriched  in  oxy- 
gen. Ordinary  air  contains  by  volume  only  about  one  part  in  five  of 
oxygen;  dissolved  air  contains,  roughly,  one  part  in  three;  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  proportion  changes  as  conditions  vary.  Even  the 
salinity  of  the  ocean  must  probably  be  taken  into  account,  for  the 
reason  that  some  if  not  all  gases  are  less  soluble  in  salt  than  in  fresh 
water.  According  to  the  experiments  by  F.  Clowes  and  J.  W.  H. 
Biggs,'  salt  water  dissolves  only  82.9  per  cent  as  much  oxygen  as  is 
absorbed  by  fresh  water.  So  large  a  diflFerence  can  not  well  be 
ignored. 

To  illustrate  the  diflFerence  in  solubihty  between  the  two  principal 
atmospheric  gases,  we  may  use  the  data  given  by  O.  Pettersson  and 
K.  Sondfin.*  In  pure  water  the  gases  dissolve  unequally,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  their  solubihty  throughout  a  fair  range  of  atmos- 
pheric temperatures.  The  figures  represent  the  number  of  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  each  gas,  at  760  millimeters  pressure,  required  to  saturate 
1  Uter  of  water;  and  the  last  column  gives  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in 
the  dissolved  mixture,  when  N  +  O  =  100. 

1  Smithaonian  liiao.  CoU.,  toI.  56,  No.  0, 1010. 
<  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  33, 1901,  p^  368. 

*  Ber.  DeatBch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  23, 1889,  p.  1439.    See  also  R.  W.  Bunaen,  Qasometrische  Methodeo; 
W.  Dittmar,  in  his  Ckalienger  report;  and  A.  Hamberg,  Bihang  K.  Svenalc  Vet.*A]cad.  Handl.,  vol.  10, 

No.  13, 1884. 
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Soiuiilitff  ofnUrogen  and  oxygen  in  water  at  various  temperatures. 


Tempera- 
ture. 

Nftrogen 
absorbed. 

Oxynn 
abawbed. 

Peroentage 
of  oxygen. 

en*. 

cm*. 

0 

19.53 

10.01 

33.88 

6.00 

16.34 

8.28 

33.60 

6.32 

16.60 

8.39 

33.55 

9.18 

15.58 

7.90 

33.60 

13.70 

14.16 

7.14 

33.51 

14.10 

14.16 

7.05 

33.24 

When  we  recall  the  fact  that  ordinary  ah*  contams  only  21  per  cent 
of  oxygen,  the  magnitude  of  the  change  produced  by  solution  becomes 
manifest. 

In  sea  water  the  same  relation  holds  approximately,  but  the  enrich- 
ment is  slightly  greater.  H.  Tomoe/  assisted  by  S.  Svendsen,  made 
94  analyses  of  air  extracted  from  the  water  of  the  North  Atlantic 
and  found  the  oxygen  in  the  mixture  N  -f  O  to  range  from  a  minimum 
of  31.0  to  a  maximum  of  36.7  per  cent.  Between  70®  and  80®  lati- 
tude the  average  was  35.64  per  cent;  below  70°  it  was  34.96.  At  the 
surface  the  mean  percentage  of  oxygen  was  35.3,  and  it  diminished 
with  the  depth  from  which  the  samples  were  taken  down  to  300 
fathoms,  when  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  32.5.  Below  300 
fathoms  the  percentage  of  oxygen  was  nearly  constant.  O.  Jacobsen,* 
analyzing  dissolved  air  from  the  water  of  the  North  Sea,  obtained 
a  range  of  25.20  to  34.46  per  cent,  the  surface  average  being  33.95. 

Stin  more  elaborate  are  the  data  published  by  W.  Dittmar,'  whose 
samples  of  dissolved  air  came  from  many  points  in  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  oceans.  The  maximum  amount  was 
found  in  the  Antarctic — 28.58  cubic  centimeters  of  air  to  the  liter  of 
water,  containing  35.01  per  cent  of  oxygen.  The  minimiun,  13.73 
cubic  centimeters  and  33.11  per  cent,  was  obtained  at  a  point  south- 
east of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  general  conclusions  as  to  the 
solubUity  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  sea  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures appear  in  the  table  following. 

1  Den  Norske  NordbAvs-Expeditioii,  Chemistry,  1880,  pp.  1-23.    Tarooe  in  this  memoir  gives  a  good 
fammary  of  the  earlier  investigations. 

*  Die  Ergebnfsse  der  UntenachangsCshrten  S.  M.  Knbt.  Draehe,  Berlin,  1886.    An  earlier  memoir  by 
Jaoobeen  is  printed  in  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  167, 1873,  pp.  1  et  seq. 

•  Challenger  Rept,  Phjrsics  and  chemistry,  vol.  1, 1884.    For  the  table  cited  below,  see  p.  224.    Also  for  a 
of  thtf  nmlts  obtained,  see  the  "Nanative  "  of  tho  expedition. 
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Solubility  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  sea  tvaUr  at  various  temperatures. 


Temperature. 

Dissolved 

Dissolved 

PeroenUge 

nitiogeiLa 

oxygen.a 

of  oxygen. 

0 

15.60 

8.18 

34.40 

5 

13.86 

7.22 

34.24 

10 

12.47 

6.45 

34.09 

15 

11.34 

5.83 

33.93 

20 

10.41 

5.31 

33.78 

25 

9.62 

4.87 

33.62 

30 

8.94 

4.50 

33.47 

35 

8.36 

4.17 

33.31 

0  Supposed  to  be  measured  drv,  at  0*  C.  and  760  millimeters  pressure;  in  other  words,  the  normal  votumes 
in  cubic  centimeters  in  1  liter  of  sea  water  at  the  given  temperatures.  The  * '  nitrogen ' '  of  course  iiiciudes 
argon. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the  importance  of  the  facts  thus 
developed.  The  dissolved  oxygen  plays  a  double  part  in  the  activities 
of  the  ocean — ^first  in  maintaining  the  life  of  marine  organisms,  and. 
secondly  in  oxidizing  dead  matter  of  organic  origin.  By  the  latter 
process  carbon  dioxide  is  generated,  and  that  compound,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  helps  to  hold  calcium  carbonate  in  solution.  Its  other 
function  as  a  possible  regulator  of  climate  will  be  considered  presently. 

Free  or  half-combined^  carbonic  acid  is  received  by  the  ocean  from 
various  sources.  It  may  be  absorbed  directly  from  the  atmosphere  or 
brought  down  in  rain;  it  enters  the  sea  dissolved  in  river  water;  it  is 
derived  from  decaying  organic  matter,  and  submarine  volcanic 
springs  contribute  a  part  of  the  supply.  The  free  gas  is  also  liberated 
from  bicarbonates  by  the  action  of  coral  and  shell  building  animals, 
which  assimilate  the  normal  calcium  salt.  Carbonic  acid  is  continu- 
ally added  to  the  ocean  and  continually  lost,  either  to  the  atmosphere 
again  or  in  the  maintenance  of  marine  plants,  and  we  can  not  say  how 
nearly  the  balance  between  accretions  and  losses  may  be  preserved. 
The  equilibrium  is  probably  far  from  perfect ;  it  may  be  disturbed  by 
changes  in  temperature  or  by  the  agitation  of  waves,  and  every  varia- 
tion in  it  leads  t6  important  consequences.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ocean  contains  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  times  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  therefore,  as  T.  Schloesing ' 
has  pointed  out,  the  great  regulative  reservoir  of  the  gas. 

Nearly  all  of  the  authorities  thus  far  quoted  with  reference  to  the 
dissolved  air  of  sea  water  have  also  studied  the  omnipresent  carbonic 
acid.  Jacobsen,  Hamberg,  Tomoe,  Buchanan,  Dittmar,  Natterer,  and 
others  have  made  numerous  determinations  of  its  amount,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  quantities  found  were  insufficient  to  transform  all  of 

1  A  mudi  used  but  inexact  expression.  It  describes  the  second  molecule  of  carbonic  acid  which  converts 
the  normal  salts  into  bicarbonates. 

s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90, 1880,  p.  1410.  See  also  A.  Krogh,  Meddelelser  om  Groenland,  vol.  26,  1901, 
pp.  333,  409. 
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the  normal  calcium  carbonate  into  the  acid  salt.  Tomoe,  as  the  aver- 
age of  78  sea-water  analyses,  found  52.78  miligrams  to  the  hter  of 
fuDy  combined  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  addition  43.64  milligrams  avail- 
able for  the  formation  of  bicarbonates.  Results  of  the  same  order 
were  obtained  by  Natterer  in  his  examination  of  waters  from  the  Med- 
iterranean. Normal  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  are  both  present  in 
sea  water,  although  in  a  few  exceptional  determinations  during  the 
Challenger  expedition  the  carbonic  acid  was  clearly  in  excess.  Such 
instances,  however,  are  rare,  and  are  ascribable  to  purely  local  and 
unusual  conditions. 

The  carbonic-acid  determinations  of  the  CTiallenger  voyage  were 
conducted  partly  by  J.  Y.  Buchanan  on  shipboard,  and  partly  by 
W.  Dittmar  on  land.^  The  combined  acid  has  already  been  accounted 
for  in  the  analyses  given  for  sea  salts;  the  *'loose,"  free,  or  half- 
combined  acid,  is  more  variable.  Its  average  amount,  in  miUigrams 
to  the  hter,  at  different  temperatures  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Average  amount  qf/ree  carbonic  add  in  sea  water  at  various  temperatures. 


[Milligrams  per  liter.] 

Temperature: 

25  to  28.7 35.88 

20  to  25 37.18 

15to20 42.68 


Temperature: 

10tol5 43.50 

StolO 47.21 

-1.4  to  +3.2 53. 31 


That  is,  the  ocean  contains  less  free  carbonic  acid  in  warm  than  in 
cold  latitudes.  Its  average  quantity  is  estimated  by  Murray  at  45 
milligrams  per  Uter,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  layer  of  carbon  3.45 
centimeters  thick  over  the  entire  oceanic  area.  For  different  depths 
of  water  the  variations  in  carbonic  acid  are  less  pronounced,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  averages: 

Average  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  sea  water  at  various  depths. 

[MUligrams  per  liter.] 


Surface 42.6 

25  fathoms 33.  7 

50  fathoms 48.8 

lOOtathoms 43.6 

200fathom8 44.6 


300  fathoms 44. 0 

400  fathoms 41. 1 

800  fathoms 42. 2 

More  than  800  fathoms 44.  6 

Bottom 47.  4 


The  figures  are  derived  from  195  determinations  by  Buchanan,  and 
the  individual  numbers  range  from  19.3  to  96  milligrams  to  the  Uter. 
In  15  determinations  the  carbonic  acid  was  in  excess  of  the  amount 
necessary  to  form  bicarbonates;  in  only  22  was  it  sufficient  to  fully 
convert  the  normal  into  the  acid  salt. 

In  the  light  of  the  evidence  just  presented,  and  speaking  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  modem  theory  of  solutions,  we  may  say  that  the 


>  See  vol.  1  of  the  report  on  physics  and  chemistry  and  part  2  of  the  "Narrative/'  p.  979;  also  J.  Y. 
I,  in  Pnic  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  22,  pp.  192, 483, 1874.    The  tables  cited  are  tram  the  **  Narrative." 
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water  of  the  ocean  contains  not  only  the  normal  carbonic  ions,  CO,, 
but  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  bicarbonic  ions  HCO,. 
The  latter  ions  are  unstable,  and  their  existence  is  conditional  on 
temperature,  so  that  although  they  are  continually  forming  they  are 
as  continually  being  decomposed.  That  is,  between  the  ocean  and 
the  atmosphere  there  is  an  interchange  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
released  from  the  water  in  warm  climates  and  absorbed  again  in  the 
cold.  The  atmospheric  supply  of  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  alternately 
enriched  and  impoverished,  and  the  conditions  affecting  equilibrium 
are  of  several  kinds.  This  problem  has  been  elaborately  discussed 
by  C.  F.  Tolman,  jr.,*  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  chemist, 
and  his  memoir  should  be  consulted  for  the  detailed  argument.  The 
essential  features  of  the  evidence  upon  which  a  theoretical  discussion 
can  be  based  are  already  before  us.  We  have  considered  the  oceanic 
losses  and  gains  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  it  remains  to  correlate  them 
with  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  This  can  not  be 
done  quantitatively,  for  the  rates  of  consumption  and  supply  are  not 
measurable.  In  particular,  the  carbon  dioxide  from  volcanoes  and 
volcanic  springs  is  not  a  determinable  quantity. 

That  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  subjected  to  climatic  alterna- 
tions, to  glacial  periods  and  epochs  of  greater  warmth,  is  a  conunon- 
place  of  geology.  To  account  for  such  changes,  various  astronomical 
and  physical  theories  have  been  proposed,  and  with  these,  of  course, 
chemistry  has  nothing  to  do.  Whether,  for  example,  the  solar  con- 
stant of  radiation  is  really  a  constant  or  not  is  a  question  which  the 
chemist  can  not  attempt  to  answer.  The  chemical  portion  of  the 
problem  is  all  that  concerns  us  now ;  and  that  relates  to  the  variable 
carbonation  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  researches  of  Arrhenius  on  the  possible  climatic  significance  of 
carbon  dioxide  were  cited  and  criticized  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  we 
then  saw  that  its  variation  in  the  atmosphere  might  be  attributed  to 
fluctuating  volcanic  activity.  A  varying  supply  of  the  gas  was 
]K)stulated,  and  its  influence  on  atmospheric  temperatures  was  shown 
to  offer  a  plausible,  but  not  well-sustained,  explanation  of  alternating 
climates.  A  variable  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide  would  obviously 
produce  mucJi  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that  supply 
and  loss  must  be  considered  together.  Disregarding  for  the  moment 
tlie  iloubtful  validity  of  Arrhenius^s  hypothesis,  we  may  consider  the 
interesting  work  of  T.  C.  Chamberlin,'  who  has  sought  to  show  that 
tl\o  ocean  is  the  prime  agent  in  producing  the  observed  changes. 
The  HuppUtvi  of  carbon  dioxide  are  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  the 

t  Jour,  iloulugy,  vol.  7, 1S89,  p.  585.  See  also  memoirs  by  C.  J.  J.  Fox,  Trans.  Faruday  Soc.,  vol.  5, 1909, 
|w  l«;  J,  8tli>«lUi.  \\\h,  107,  Caraegle  Inst,  of  Washington,  1909,  p.  235;  E.  Ruppln.  Zoltschr.  anorg.  Chemle, 
Y«4.  <^  IttlO.  p.  Xtl,    Uuppln  dbcussos  ospocially  the  alkalinity  of  sea  water. 

•  J»ur.  0«ii4Qgy,  vol.  A,  1807,  p.  653;  vol.  6, 1898,  pp.  459,  009;  vol.  7, 1899,  pp.  545,  GC7,  751.  Chamberlin'i 
Tl^wt  «r«  «4ltlolMd  by  A.  Krogfa  in  Meddelelaer  om  Oroeiilan4,  vol.  26, 1904,  pp.  333, 409. 
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ocean,  they  are  consumed  in  the  decomposition  of  siUcates  on  land^ 
and  they  are  regenerated  by  the  action  of  Ume-secreting  animals, 
which  set  carbonic  acid  free,  as  well  as  by  changes  in  temperature. 

According  to  Chamberlin,  an  important  factor  in  climatic  vari- 
ation is  the  fluctuating  elevation  of  the  land.  During  periods  of 
maximmn  elevation,  when  the  largest  land  surfaces  are  exposed  to 
atmospheric  action^  the  consumption  of  carbon  dioxide  in  rock 
weathering  is  great  and  the  air  becomes  impoverished.  When  depres- 
sion occurs  and  the  oceanic  area  enlarges,  a  smaUer  quantity  of  siU- 
cates is  decomposed  and  less  carbonic  acid  disappears.  The  first 
change  is  thought  to  produce  a  lowering  of  temperature,  which  is 
increased  by  the  consequent  greater  absorbabiUty  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
sea  water;  the  second  causes  a  relative  rise,  intensified  by  a  release  of 
the  gas  from  solution.  Enlargement  of  land  area  impUes  a  low  tem- 
perature, whereas  a  decrease  is  conducive  to  warmth,  both  conditions 
hinging  on  the  variabihty  produced  in  the  atmospheric  supply  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  its  effectiveness  as  a  retainer  of  solar  radiations. 

But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story.  A  depression  of  the  land  is  ac- 
companied by  an  increased  area  of  shoal  water  in  which  lime- 
secreting  organisms  can  flourish,  and  they  Uberate  carbon  dioxide 
from  bicarbonates.  A  period  of  limestone  formation  is  therefore 
correlated  with  an  enrichment  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consequently 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  mild  climate.  The  ocean  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  carbonic  acid,  and  upon  its  exchanges  with  the  atmos- 
phere the  variations  of  climate  are  supposed  partly  to  depend.  This 
argument  does  not  exclude  consideration  of  the  volcanic  side  of  the 
problem,  but  the  oceanic  factor  seems  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Chamberlin's  theory  is  ingenious,  but  may  perhaps  carry  more 
weight  if  stated  in  somewhat  different  form.  C.  G.  Abbot  and  F.  E. 
Fowle,*  who  have  studied  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon  solar 
radiations  with  great  care,  show  that  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere water  vapor  is  present  in  such  quantities  as  almost  completely  to 
extinguish  the  radiation  from  the  earth  irrespective  of  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide.  They  therefore  say  that  **it  does  not  appear 
possible  that  the  presence  or  absence  or  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
carbonic  acid  contents  of  the  air  are  likely  to  appreciably  influence 
the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface.'' 

Water  vapor,  then,  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  atmospheric  regulation 
of  climate,  and  to  this  conclusion  Chamberlin's  theory  may  be 
adjusted.  When  the  area  of  land  surface  increases,  evaporation 
from  the  ocean  diminishes,  and  vice  versa.  The  climatic  conditions 
may  vary  as  Chamberlin  claims,  but  the  relative  dryness  or  wetness 
of  the  atmosphere  may  be  the  true  cause  of  fluctuating  temperatures, 
rather  than  the  carbon  dioxide. 

1  Annals  Astrophys.  Obscrv.,  vol.  2, 1908,  pp.  172, 17S.  .  ^P 
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INFIiUENCE  OF  LIVING  ORGANISMS  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

One  other  important  factor  in  marine  chemistry  remains  to  be 
considered — namely,  the  influence  of  living  organisms.  These,  both 
plants  and  animals,  are  almost  incredibly  abundant  in  the  ocean,^ 
and  their  vital  processes  play  a  great  part  in  its  chemical  activities. 
This  fact  has  already  been  noted  on  what  might  be  called  its  inor- 
ganic side — that  is,  with  reference  to  the  function  of  marine  organ- 
isms in  secreting  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Coral  reefs  and 
the  submarine  oozes  are  made  up  of  animal  remains,  calcareous  or 
siliceous,  and  their  aggregate  amount  is  something  enormous. 

The  living  animals,  however,  do  much  more  than  to  secrete  inor- 
ganic material.  In  developing  they  absorb  large  quantities  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  principal  constituents  of 
their  soft  tissues.  These  elements,  in  one  form  of  combination  or 
another,  are  released  again  by  decomposition  after  the  organism 
dies,  and  they  are  also  eliminated  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vital 
processes  of  the  living  creatures.  Where  life  is  abundant  there  car- 
bon dioxide  is  abundant  also,  and  its  activity  as  a  solvent  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  greatest.^  The  relations  of  the  ocean  to  carbon  dioxide 
can  not  be  completely  studied  without  taking  into  account  both 
plant  and  animal  life. 

When  marine  animals  die  they  may  become  food  for  others,  the 
scavengers  of  the  sea,  or  they  may  simply  decompose.  The  latter 
fate,  obviously,  most  often  befalls  creatures  whose  soft  parts  are 
protected  by  hard  shells.  Water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammoniacal 
salts  are  the  chief  products  of  decomposition,  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, thus  formed,  acts  as  a  precipitant  of  calcium  compounds.' 
The  calcium  carbonate  thus  thrown  down  is  in  a  finely  divided  con- 
dition, and  therefore  pecuUarly  available  for  absorption  by  coral 
and  shell  builders.  The  ammonium  salts  also,  as  shown  by  Murray 
and  Irvine,  are  food  for  tKe  marine  flora,  and  on  that  some  portions 
of  the  fauna  subsist. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Decomposing  organic  matter  reduces  the 
sulphates  of  sea  water  to  sulphides,  which  by  reaction  with  carbonic 
acid  yield  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Tliis  process,  as  shown  by  Murray 
and  Irvine,*  is  particularly  effective  in  bottom  waters  in  contact 
with  ^*blue  mud,''  and  by  it  local  changes  are  produced  in  the 
composition  of  the  waters  themselves.     Bacteria  also  assist  in  the 

1  The  abundance  of  life  in  the  ocean  is  admirably  stated  by  W.  K.  Brooks,  in  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1804, 
p.  455.    Its  chemical  significance  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

•  See  W.  L.  Carpenter  in  C.  Wyvllle  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  sea,  1874,  pp.  502-511.  Where  CO«  was 
abundant  in  bottom  waters,  the  dredge  brought  up  a  good  haul  of  living  forms.  Where  it  was  deficient, 
the  hauls  were  poor. 

» See  J.  Murray  and  R.  Irvine,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  17, 1889,  p.  89. 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  37, 1805,  p.  481.  See  abo  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  1891, 
p.  254;  W.  N.  Hartley,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  21,  1897,  p.  25;  and  Murray  and  Irvine,  idem, 
p.  36. 
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process;  and  according  to  N.  Androussof/  this  H,S  fermentation  is 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  Black  Sea.  Some  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  passes  into  the  atmosphere  and  is  lost  to  the  ocean;  some 
of  it  reacts  upon  the  iron  silicates  of  the  sea  floor,  to  form  pyrite  or 
marcasite;  and  some  is  reoxidized  to  produce  sulphates  again. 
From  all  of  these  considerations  we  see  that  the  biochemistry  of  the 
ocean  is  curiously  complex,  and  that  its  processes  are  conducted 
upon  an  enormous  scale.  The  magnitude  of  their  influence  can  not 
be  expressed  in  any  quantitative  terms,  and  must  long  remain  an 
unmeasured  factor  in  marine  statistics.  In  all  probability  the  cir- 
culation and  distribution  of  carbon  in  the  ocean  is  as  much  influ- 
enced by  living  beings  as  by  exchanges  between  the  sea  and  the 
atmosphere. 

AGE    OF    THE    OCEAN. 

The  facts  that  we  can  estimate,  with  some  approach  to  exactness, 
the  absolute  amount  of  sodium  in  the  sea,  and  that  it  is  added  in  a 
presumably  constant  manner  without  serious  losses,  have  led  to  va- 
rious attempts  toward  using  its  quantity  in  geological  statistics.* 
The  sodium  of  the  ocean  seems  to  furnish  a  quantitative  datum  from 
which  we  can  reason,  whereas  calcium,  magnesium,  silica,  potassium, 
etc.,  are  more  or  less  deposited  from  solution,  and  so  become  una- 
vailable for  the  discussion  of  such  problems  as  that  of  geologic  time. 

Nearly  200  years  ago  Edmund  Halley '  suggested  that  the  age  of 
the  earth  might  be  ascertained  by  measuring  the  rate  at  which  rivers 
delivered  salt  to  the  sea.  The  suggestion  was  of  course  fruitless  for 
the  time  being,  because  the  data  needed  for  such  a  computation  were 
undetermined,  but  it  was  nevertheless  pertinent,  and  it  now  seems 
to  be  approaching  realization.  For  reasons  already  given,  the 
method  proposed  for  estimating  geologic  time  can  as  yet  be  only  ap- 
plied provisionally,  the  data  still  being  imperfect  although  rapidly 
accumulating.  The  present  state  of  the  problem  is  worth  consider- 
ing now. 

The  first  really  serious  attempt  to  measure  geologic  time  by  the 
annual  additions  of  sodium  to  the  ocean  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
J.  Joly*  in  1899.    Joly,  with  Murray^s  figures  for  rainfall,  run-off,  and 

1  Guide  des excursions  du   'II.  Cong.  g6ol.  internut.,  No.  29. 

s  See,  for  example,  Chapter  I  of  the  present  volume,  where  the  relative  volumes  of  the  sedimentary  rocks 
are  estimated. 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  29,  1715,  p.  29G.  See  an  abstract  in  G.  F.  Becker's  Age  of  the  earth:  Smithsonian 
Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  No.  6, 1910;  also  in  Science,  vol.  31, 1910,  p.  459. 

*  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  23,  and  with  later  corrections,  Rept.  British  Assoc.  Adv. 
8ci.,  1900, p.  360.  Critlclred  by  W.  Mackie,  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1902,  p.  240;  and  O.  Fisher, 
Geol.  Maj?.,  IflOO,  p.  124.  See  also  V.  von  Lozhiski,  Mitt.  K.-k.  geog.  Gesell.  Wien,  vol.  44, 1901,  p.  74.  He 
cites  a  paper  by  E.  von  Romer,  Kosmos,  vol.  25, 1900,  p.  1,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Related  memoirs  are 
by  E.  Dubois,  Proc.  Sec.  Sci.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  3, 1901,  pp.  43, 110;  vol.  4, 1902,  p.  388;  H.  S.  Shelton, 
Chem.  News,  vol.  99, 1910,  p.  253:  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  190.  The  presidential  address  of  W.  J. 
SoUas  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  65, 1909,  p.  xli)  is  mainly  devoted  to  this  theme.  For  moredetails  see 
r.  W.  Qarke,  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  No.  5, 1910,  and  O.  F.  Becker,  idem,  No.  6. 
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the  average  composition  of  river  water,  combined  with  Dittmar's 
analyses  of  oceanic  salts  and  an  estimate  of  the  mass  of  the  ocean, 
deduced  an  uncorrected  value  for  the  age  of  the  ocean  of  97,600,000 
years.    The  calculation  is  very  simple,  and  by  the  following  equation: 

Na  in  ocean  .         . 

T TT? — ' — ' =  Age  of  ocean. 

Annual  Na  m  nvers 

Joly's  data,  however,  were  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  data 
now  at  hand,  as  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter.  With  them 
the  equation  now  becomes 

14,130  X  10^' 

the  crude  age  of  the  ocean  to  which  certain  corrections  are  yet  to  be 
applied.^  The  first  of  these  to  be  studied  tends  to  increase  the  quo- 
tient, others  to  diminish  it. 

A  part  of  the  sodium  found  in  the  discharge  of  rivers  is  the  so- 
called  '* cyclic  sodium";  that  is,  sodium  in  the  form  of  salt  lifted 
from  the  sea  as  spray  and  blown  inland  to  return  again  to  its  source 
in  the  drainage  from  the  land.^  Near  the  sea  coast  this  cyclic  salt  is 
abundant;  inland  its  quantity  is  small.  The  table  given  in  Chapter 
II  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  amount  falls  oflF  as  we  recede  from 
the  shore,  and  the  isochlors  of  the  New  England  ''chlorine maps" 
show  the  same  thing  most  conclusively.  Joly  estimates  that  the  cor- 
rection for  cyclic  salt  may  be  10  per  cent;  but  Becker  in  his  paper 
on  the  age  of  the  earth  has  discussed  the  isochlor  evidence  mathe- 
matically, and  found  that  6  per  cent  is  a  more  trustworthy  value. 
By  Ackroyd  the  significance  of  the  correction  is  enormously  overesti- 
mated. Adopting  Becker^s  figure,  and  deducting  6  per  cent  from  the 
total  river  load  of  sodium,  the  remainder  becomes  148,846,000  metric 
tons,  which,  divided  into  the  sodium  of  the  ocean  gives  a  quotient  of 
94,712,000  years.  Joly's  correction  of  10  per  cent  is  very  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the  entire  run-off  of  the  globe, 
6,524  cubic  miles,  according  to  Murray,  carries  on  an  average  one  part 
per  million  of  clilorine.  The  chlorine  maps,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
made,  show^u^  figure  to  be  excessive. 

The  foregoing  correction  for  '*  cycUc  salf  is,  however,  not  final.  It 
has  already  been  suggested  that  the  wind-borne  salt  is  only  in  part 
restored  to  the  ocean,  at  least  within  reasonable  time.  Some  of  it  is 
retained  by  the  soil,  if  not  permanently,  at  least  rather  tenaciously; 

1  These  figures  dliler  from  those  given  in  my  Preliminary  study  of  chemical  denudation.  In  that  I  used 
Dole's  data  for  American  rivers,  in  which  all  the  allcalies  were  reckoned  as  sodium  alone.  The  new  compu- 
tation is  based  on  Palmer's  determinations  of  potassium,  which  must  be  subtracted  from  the  former  sum. 
The  latter  gave  175,040,000  metric  tons  Na  (=»K),  as  against  the  158,357,000  Na  now  employed. 

<  For  the  quantities  of  salt  thus  transported  see  the  table  given  in  Chapter  II.  For  a  discussion  of  the 
signidcanceof  the  correction  for  cyclic  sodium,  see  J.  Joly,  Oeol.  Mag.,  igoi,pp.  344, 504;  Chem.  News,  voL 
83,  p.  301;  and  British  Assoc.  Report,  1900,  p.  309.  Also  W.  Ackroyd,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1901,  pp.  445, 558;  CheoL 
News,  vol.  83, 1901,  p.  265;  vol.  84, 1901,  p.  56. 
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and  the  portion  which  falls  into  depressions  of  tho  land  may  remain 
midisturbed  almost  indefinitely.  In  arid  regions,  like  the  coasts  of 
Peru,  Arabia,  and  parts  of  western  Africa,  a  large  quantity  of  cyclic 
salt  must  be  so  retained  in  hollows  or  valleys  which  do  not  drain  into 
the  sea.  Torrential  rains,  which  occur  at  rare  intervals,  may  return 
a  part  of  it  to  the  ocean,  but  not  all.  Some  writers,  like  Ackroyd,^ 
for  example,  have  attributed  the  saline  matter  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  an 
accumulation  of  wind-borne  salt,  an  assumption  which  contains 
elements  of  truth,  but  is  probably  extreme.  A  more  definite  iastance 
of  the  sort  is  furnished  by  the  Sambhar  salt  lake  in  northern  India, 
as  studied  by  T.  H.  Holland  and  W.  A.  K.  Christie.'  This  lake, 
situated  in  an  inclosed  drainage  basia  of  2,200  square  miles  and  over 
400  miles  inland,  appears  to  receive  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  of  its 
salt  from  dust-laden  winds  which,  during  the  four  hot,  dry  months, 
sweep  over  the  plains  between  it  and  the  arm  of  the  sea  known  as  the 
Rann  of  Cutch.  Analyses  of  the  air  during  the  dry  season  showed 
a  quantity  of  salt  so  carried  which  amounted  to  at  least  3,000  metric 
tons  over  the  Sambhar  lake  annually,  and  130,000  tons  into  Rajpu- 
tana.  These  quantities  are  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  the  accumulated 
salt  of  the  lake,  which  the  authors  were  imable  to  explain  in  any 
other  way. 

Examples  like  this  of  the  Sambhar  lake  are  of  course  exceptional. 
In  a  rainy  region  salt  dust  is  quickly  dissolved  and  carried  away  in 
the  drainage.  Only  in  a  dry  period  can  it  be  transported  as  dust 
from  its  original  point  of  deposition  to  points  much  farther  inland. 
It  appears,  however,  that  some  salt  is  so  withdrawn,  at  least  for  an 
indefinitely  long  time,  from  the  normal  circulation,  and  should,  if  it 
could  be  estimated,  be  added  to  the  amount  now  in  the  ocean.  Such 
a  correction,  however,  would  doubtless  be  quite  trivial,  and,  there- 
fore, negligible;  and  the  same  remark  must  apply  to  all  the  visible 
accumulations  of  rock  salt,  like  those  of  the  Stassfurt  region,  which 
were  once  laid  down  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  The  saline 
matter  of  the  ocean,  if  concentrated,  would  represent  a  volume  of 
over  4,800,000  cubic  nules;  a  quantity  compared  with  which  all  beds 
of  rock  salt  become  insignificant. 

But  although  the  visible  accumulations  of  salt  are  relatively  insig- 
nificant, it  is  possible  tiiat  tiiere  may  be  quantities  of  disseminated 
salt  which  are  not  so.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of  marine  origin  must 
contain,  in  the  aggregate,  vast  amounts  of  saline  matter,  widely  dis- 
tributed, but  rarely  determined  by  analysis.  These  sediments,  laid 
down  from  the  sea,  can  not  have  been  completely  freed  from  adherent 
salts,  which,  insignificant  in  a  single  ton  of  rock,  must  be  quite  appre- 
ciable when  cubic  miles  are  considered.  Tho  fact  that  their  presence 
is  not  shown  in  ordinary  analyses  mereh'  means  that  they  were  not 

1  Cbem.  News,  vol.  89,  1904,  p.  13.  *  Records  Oeol.  Survey  India,  Toi.  ^  IWA,  "y.  \1^ 
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sought  for.  Published  analyses,  whether  of  rocks  or  of  waters,  are 
rarely  complete,  especially  with  regard  to  those  substances  which 
may  be  said  to  occur  in  "traces." 

It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to  evaluate  the  quantity  of  this  dissem- 
inated salt,  and  yet  a  maximum  limit  may  be  assigned  to  it.  In 
Chapter  I  it  was  shown  that  84,300,000  cubic  miles  *  of  the  average 
igneous  rock  would  yield,  upon  decomposition,  all  the  sodium  of 
the  ocean  and  the  sedimentaries.  The  volume  of  the  sandstones 
would  be  approximately  15  per  cent  of  this  quantity,  or  12,645,000 
cubic  miles.  Assume  now  that  the  sandstones,  the  most  porous 
of  rocks,  contain  an  average  pore  space  of  20  per  cent,  or  2,529,000 
cubic  miles,  and  that  all  of  it  was  once  filled  with  sea  water,  repre- 
senting 118,730,000,000,000  metric  tons  of  sodium.  If  all  of  that 
sodium  were  now  present  in  the  sandstones,  and  chemical  erosion 
began  at  the  rate  assigned  to  the  rivers,  namely,  158,357,000  tons 
of  sodium  annually,  the  entire  accumulation  would  be  removed  in 
about  750,000  years.  This,  compared  with  the  crude  estimate 
already  reached  for  geologic  time  is  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 
The  correction  for  disseminated  salt  is  therefore  small,  and  not 
hkely  to  exceed  1  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  calculations,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  age  of  the 
ocean,  imply  the  assumption  that  the  rivers  have  added  sodium  to 
the  sea  at  an  average  uniform  rate,  sliglit  accelerations  being  offset 
by  small  temporary  retardations.  For  the  moment  let  us  consider 
one  phase  of  this  suggested  variabihty.  The  present  rate  of  discharge 
has  been  hastened  during  modern  times  by  human  agency,  and  that 
acceleration  may  be  important  to  take  into  account.  The  sewage 
of  cities,  the  refuse  of  chemical  manufactures,  etc.,  is  poured  into 
the  ocean,  and  so  disturbs  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  sodium  quite 
perceptibly.  The  change  due  to  chemical  industries,  so  far  as  it 
is  measurable,  is  wholly  modem,  and  that  due  to  human  excretions 
is  limited  to  the  time  since  man  first  appeared  upon  the  earth.  Its 
exact  magnitude,  of  course,  can  not  be  determined,  but  its  order 
seems  to  be  measuraM^,  as  follows: 

According  to  the  best  estimates,  about  14,500,000  metric  tons  of 
common  salt  are  annually  produced,  equivalent  to  5,700,000  tons  of 
sodium.  If  ail  of  that  was  annually  returned  to  the  ocean,  it  would 
amount  to  a  correction  of  about  3.25  per  cent  on  the  total  addition  of 
sodium  to  the  sea.  The  fact  that  much  of  it  came  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  ocean  in  the  first  place  is  immaterial  to  the  present 
discussion;  the  rate  of  discharge  is  affected.  All  of  tliis  sodium, 
however,  is  not  returned;  much  of  it  is  permanently  fixed  in  manu- 
factured articles.     The  total  may  be  larger,  because  of  other  additions, 

1  This  quantity,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  maTimnm.    The  true  value  is  probably  very  much  less, 
by  10  per  oent  or  even  more. 
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Qxcretory  in  great  part;  which  can  not  be  estimated ,  but  we  may 
assume,  nevertheless,  a  maximum  of  3  per  cent  as  the  correction  to 
be  applied.  Allowing  6  per  cent,  as  already  determined,  to  cycUc  or 
wind-borne  sodium,  and  1  per  cent  to  disseminated  salt  of  marine 
origin,  the  total  correction  is  10  per  cent.  This  reduces  the 
158,357,000  tons  of  river  sodium  to  142,521,000  tons,  and  the  quo- 
tient representing  crude  geologic  time  becomes  99,143,000  years. 

The  corrections  so  far  considered  are  all  in  one  direction,  and 
increase,  by  a  roughly  evaluated  amount,  the  apparent  age  of  the 
ocean.  Other  corrections,  whose  magnitudes  are  more  uncertain, 
tend  to  compensate  the  former  group.  The  ocean  may  have  con- 
tained primitive  sodium,  over  and  above  that  since  contributed  by 
rivers.  It  receives  some  sodium  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  by 
marine  erosion,  which  is  estimated  by  Joly  as  a  correction  of  less  than 
6  per  cent  and  more  than  3  per  cent  on  the  value  assigned  to  geologic 
time.  Sodium  is  also  derived  from  volcanic  ejectamenta,  from 
"juvenile"  waters,  and  possibly  from  submarine  rivers  and  springs. 
The  last  possibility  has  been  considered  by  Sollas,^  but  no  numerical 
correction  can  be  devised  for  it.  These  four  sources  of  sodium  in  tlie 
sea  may  be  grouped  together  as  non-fluviatile,  and  reduce  the  numera- 
tor of  tlie  fraction  which  gives  the  age  of  the  ocean.  Whether  they 
exceed,  balance,  or  only  in  part  compensate  the  other  corrections  it 
is  impossible  to  say. 

From  the  foregoing  computations  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  age  of 
the  ocean,  since  the  earth  assumed  its  present  form,  is  somewhat  less 
than  100,000,000  years.  If,  however,  any  serious  change  of  rate  in 
the  supply  of  sodium  to  the  sea  has  taken  place  during  geologic 
time,  the  estimate  must  be  correspondingly  altered.  This  side  of  the 
question  has  been  studied  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  the  memoir  already 
cited,  who  has  shown  that  the  rate  was  probably  greater  in  early 
times  than  now,  and  has  steadily  tended  to  diminish.  When  erosion 
began,  the  waters  had  fresh  rocks  to  work  upon.  Now,  three-fourths 
of  the  land  area  of  the  globe  are  covered  by  sedimentary  rocks  or  by 
detrital  and  alluvial  material,  fropi  which  a  large  part  of  the  sodium 
has  been  leached.  The  accessible  supply  of  sodium  has  decreased, 
and  it  may  be  supposed  that  at  some  remote  time  in  the  future  it  will 
be  altogether  exhausted.  From  considerations  of  this  order  Becker 
has  developed  an  equation  representing  the  supply  of  sodium  to  the 
ocean  during  past  time  by  a  descending  exponential,  and  has  shown 
that  the  age  of  the  ocean,  as  deduced  from  the  data  already  given, 
must  lie  somewhere  between  50  and  70  millions  of  years.  The  higher 
figure,  he  thinks,  is  closer  to  the  truth  than  the  lower  one.  If  the 
ocean  was  initially  saline  the  estimate  of  its  age  would  be  still  further 

1  Piwideiitial  address,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Boo.,  May,  1900. 
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reduced.  Becker's  conclusions  are  fairly  accordant  with  the  results 
derived  from  physical,  astronomical  and  paleontological  evidence^ 
although  the  study  of  radioactivity  among  minerals  has  led  to  much 
higher  figures  for  the  age  of  the  earth.  The  latter  line  of  evidence 
will  be  considered  in  another  chapter,  but  it  seems  that  the  rate  of 
chemical  erosion  offers  a  more  tangible  and  definite  mode  of  attack 
upon  the  problem  of  geolopc  time.  The  problem  can  not  be  regarded 
as  definitely  solved,  however,  imtil  all  available  methods  of  estima- 
tion shall  have  converged  to  one  common  conclusion.^ 

^A  valuable  saxnmaiy  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  by  J.  Joly,  appeared  in  PhUos 
ICag.,  dth  eer.,  voL  22, 1911,  p.  388. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  WATERS  OF  CLOSED  BASINS. 

PIUBUMINART  STATEMENT. 

In  dealing  with  the  ocean  and  its  tribuatry  rivers  we  have  studied 
the  hydrosphere  in  its  larger  sense,  the  waters  all  forming  part  of  one 
great  system  of  circulation  which  can  be  treated  as  a  unit.  But  on 
all  the  continents  there  are  isolated  areas  from  which  the  drainage 
never  reaches  the  sea.  Streams  originate  in  the  higher  portions  of 
such  areas,  resembling  in  all  respects  those  tributary  to  the  ocean. 
Their  waters  gather  in  depressions  and,  ultimately,  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  their  saline  constituents  form  salt  or  alkaUne  lakes  or  even 
dry  beds  of  sohd  residues.  The  latter  condition  is  developed  in 
small  areas  of  great  aridity,  where  evaporation  is  so  rapid  that  no 
large  body  of  water  can  accumulate;  but  the  more  important  closed 
basins  are  characterized  by  the  formation  of  permanent  reservoirs, 
such  as  the  Caspian,  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Each 
basin  exhibits  individual  pecuharities  of  more  or  less  local  origin, 
and  therefore  each  one  must  be  studied  separately.  No  such  imi- 
formity  as  that  shown  by  the  ocean  is  manifested  here,  although  in 
some  lakes  we  can  recognize  a  curious  approximation  in  chemical 
character  to  that  of  the  open  sea. 

THE   BONNEVIIiliE   BASIN. 

To  American  students  the  most  accessible  and  therefore  the  most 
interesting  of  these  isolated  regions  is  that  known  as  ''the  Great 
Basin"  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  This  area  is  fully 
described  in  two  monographs  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,* 
in  which  it  is  represented  as  having  been  formerly  the  seat  of  two  great 
lakes,  Bonneville  and  Lahontan,  of  which  only  the  renmants  now 
exist.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  the  chief  remainder  of  Lake 
Bonneville  and,  with  its  accessory  waters,  may  well  occupy  our 
attention  first. 

The  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed — on  the 
whole  with  fairly  concordant  results,  except  in  regard  to  salinity. 
The  latter  varies  with  chuiges  in  the  level  of  the  lake,  but  is  always 
several  times  greater  than  that  of  sea  water.  An  early,  incomplete 
analysis  by  L.  D.  Gale  and  a  questionable  one  by  H.  Bassett  are 

1 0.  K.  OUlMrt,  L«k»  BoniMvlUe:  Hon.  I,  ISOa    L  C.  Russell,  The  geological  history  of  Lake  Lahontam 
.Moo.  ZI,  188& 
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hardly  worth  reproducing.^    The  other  available  data,  expressed  in 
percentages  of  total  salts,  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A.  ByO.D.Allen,Rept.U.S.Oeol.Expl.40thPar.,vol.2,1877,p.433.  Water  collected  in  1809.  A  trace 
of  boric  acid  is  also  reported,  in  addition  to  the  substances  named  in  the  table.  Allen  also  gives  analyses 
of  a  saline  soil  from  a  mud  flat  near  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  contained  16.40  per  cent  of  soluble  matter  much 
like  that  of  the  lake  water. 

B.  By  Charles  Smart.  Cited  in  Resources  and  attractions  of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  X)maha,  1879. 
Analysis  made  in  1877. 

C.  By  E.  von  Cochenhausen,  for  C.  Oehsenius,  Zeitschr.  Deatsch.  geol.  OeaelL,  voL  34,  1882,  p.  35B. 
Sample  collected  by  Ochsenlus  April  16, 1879.  Ochsenius  also  gives  an  analysis  of  the  salt  manafactured 
from  the  water  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 

D.  By  J.  E.  Talmage,  Science,  vol.  14, 1889,  p.  445.  Collected  in  1889.  An  analysis  of  a  sample  taken  in 
in  1885  is  also  given. 

£.  By  E.  Waller,  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  14, 1892,  p.  57.    A  trace  of  boric  add  is  also  reported. 

F.  By  W.  Blum.  Collected  in  1904.  Recalculated  to  100  per  cent.  Reported  by  Talmage  in  Soottlsh 
Geog.  Mag.,  vol.  20, 1904,  p.  424.  An  earlier  paper  by  Tahnage  on  the  lake  is  in  the  same  Journal,  voL  17, 
1901,  p.  617. 

G.  By  W.  C.  Ebaugh  and  K.  Williams,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  32, 1908,  p.  409.    CoUected  in  October,  1907. 
H.  By  W.  Macforlane,  Science,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  568.    Collected  in  February,  1910.    A  number  of  otber 

analyses,  complete  or  incomplete,  are  dted  in  this  paper  by  Ebaugh  and  Macfiu'lane. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

CI 

55.99 

trace 

6.57 

56.21 

55.57 

56.54 

55.69 

trace 

6.52 

55.25 
trace 
6.73 

55.11 

53.72 

Br 

SO4 

6.89 
.07 

6.86 

5.97 

6.66 

5.95 

CO, 

Li 

trace 
33.15 

1.60 
.17 

2.52 

.01 

32.92 

1.70 

1.05 

2.10 

.01 

trace 
34.65 

2.64 
.16 
.57 

Na 

33.45 

(?) 
.20 

3.18 

33.17 

1.59 

.21 

2.60 

33.39 

1.08 

.42 

2.60 

-      •      _ 

32.97 

3.13 

.17 

1.96 

32.81 

K 

4.99 

Ca 

.31 

Mg 

2.22 

FgoO,,  ALO,,  SiOo. . 

1 

Salinity,  per  cent. . . 

100.00 
14.  L  A 

100.00 
13.  790 

100.00 
15.  671 

100.00 
19.  558 

100.00 
0  23.  036 

100.00 
27.72 

100.00 
22.99 

100.00 
17.68 

o  More  correctly,  230.355  grams  per  liter. 

Although  the  salinity  of  the  lake  is  very  variable  and  from  four  to 
seven  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  ocean,  its  saline  matter  has  nearly 
the  same  composition.  The  absence  of  carbonates,  the  higher  sodium, 
and  the  lower  magnesium  are  the  most  definite  variations  from  the 
oceanic  standard;  but  the  general  similarity,  the  identity  of  type,  is 
unmistakable.  Gilbert  estimates  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride 
contained  in  the  lake  at  about  400  millions  and  the  sulphate  at  30 
millions  of  tons. 

For  the  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  many  analyses  are 
available.^     The  following  table  relates  to  some  of  the  streams,  except 

1  They  are  cited  in  Gilbert's  monograph.    Bassett's  analysis  is  exceedingly  high  in  potassium. 

*  In  addition  to  the  data  given  here,  see  analyses  by  J.  T.  Kingsbury,  of  City,  Red  Butte,  Farmingtoii, 
Emigration,  Parleys,  Big  Cottonwood,  and  Little  Cottonwood  creeks,  cited  by  G.  B.  Richardson  in  Watei^ 
Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  157, 1906,  p.  30;  analyses  made  in  1882  and  1884.  Field  Opentkms 
Bur.  Soils,!!.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  1903,  p.  1138,  contains  analyses  of  Prove  River,  Spanish  Fork,  American  Fotk, 
and  Dry,  Payson,  Santaquin,  Cuciaat,  and  Warm  oredcs,  but  the  analyst  is  not  named. 
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that  Sevier  Lake,  an  outlying  remnant  of  Lake  Bonneville,  is  included 
as  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  analyses  are  all  reduced  to  standard 
form,  with  bicarbonate  radicles  recalculated  to  normal  CO,.  Salinity 
is  stated  in  parts  per  miUion: 

Analyses  of  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 

A.  Bear  River  at  Evanston,  Wyoming.  Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  9, 
1884,  p.  30. 

B.  Bear  River  at  Corinne,  Utah,  near  its  mouth.    Analysis  received  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

C.  Jordan  River  at  intake  of  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  canal.  Analysis  by  F.  K.  Cameron,  Rept.  No.  64, 
Bar.  Soils,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  108. 

D.  Jordan  River  near  Salt  Lake  City.    Analysis  by  Cameron,  loc.  dt. 

£.  City  Creek,  Utah.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  U.  S  Oeol.  Survey,  No.  9, 1884,  p.  29. 

F.  Ogden  River  at  Ogden,  Utah. 

O.  Weber  River  at  mouth  of  canyon.  Analyses  F  and  O  made  under  the  direction  of  F.  K.  Cameron, 
Field  Operations  Div.  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1900,  p.  226. 

H.  Sevier  Lake.  Analysis  by  Oscar  Loew,  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeog.  Surveys  W.  100th  Mer.,  vol.  3, 1875,  p.  114. 
Sample  taken  in  1872. 


CI.. 
SO4. 
CO,. 
Na.. 
K... 
Cft.. 


(All^eVA. 


Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  


2.68 

5.76 

52.68 

4.49 

23.69 
6.86 
3.84 


} 


100.00 
185 


B 


} 


32.36 

8.16 

21.53 

20.54 


10.12 
4.76 


2.53 


100-00 
637 


} 


35.54 
26.54 
2.67 
26.13 

7.59 
1.53 


100.00 


} 


34.76 
30.68 
trace 
23.04 


10.26 
1.26 


100.00 


892  1, 090 


E 


5.38 

2.87 

52.57 

3.74 

24.19 

7.15 

3.69 

.41 


} 


100.00 
243 


23.21 
5.65 

33.68 

11.31 
4.16 

16.05 
5.94 


100.00 


444 


O 


13.73 
9.25 

40.00 
8.37 
4.19 

18.19 
6.27 


52.66 
10.88 


33.33 


.12 
3.01 


100.00 
455 


100.00 
86,400 


Utah  Lake,  at  the  head  of  the  Jordan  River,  has  furnished  material 
for  a  most  instructive  series  of  analyses,  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  Utah  Lake, 

A.  By  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  9, 1884,  p.  20. 

B.  By  F.  K.  Cameron,  1899. 

C.  By  B.  E.  Brown,  1903. 

D.  Mean  of  three  analyses  by  A.  Seidell,  1904.    Samples  taken  in  May. 

E.  By  B.  E.  Brown,  1904.    Collected  August  31.    For  analyses  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  see  F.  K.  Cameron,  Jour. 
Am.  Chem.  Soe.,  vol.  27, 1906,  p.  113.    All  are  here  reduced  to  terms  of  normal  carbonates. 


• 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

CI 

4.04 
42.68 
19.88 

35.48 

26.53 

2.66 

26.23 
28.49 
10. 23 

24.75 

28.25 

12.35 

.06 

18.19 

2.17 

5.90 

.15 

6.18 

2.00 

26.87 

so. 

30.14 

CO, 

8.48 

Li.'....; 

Na 

1     5.81 
18.24 

1  26.20 

/ 

7.58 

19.28 
2.34 
6.25 

18.34 

K 

1.75 

Ca 

5.34 

Sr 

Mg 

6.08 
3.27 

1.55 

7.18 

6.85 

SiO, 

2.23 

> 

Salinity,  partip  per  inniton 

100.00 
306 

100.00 
892 

100.00 
1,281 

100.00 
1,165 

100.00 
1,254 

1 

—I  •'*'* 
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Although  the  foregoing  analyses  are,  in  one  respect  or  another, 
incomplete,  they  tell  an  intelligible  story.  Bear  River  at  Evanston 
is  a  normal  river  water,  which  upon  evaporation  would  yield  mainly 
calcium  carbonate,  and  so,  too,  is  City  Creek.  Bear  River,  near  its 
mouth,  has  changed  its  character  almost  completely  and  has  evidently 
taken  up  large  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  from  the  soil.  Utah 
Lake,  in  the  twenty  years  intervening  between  the  earUest  and  latest 
analyses,  has  undergone  a  thorough  transformation,  and  its  salinity 
has  more  than  quadrupled.  From  a  fresh  water  of  the  sulphate  type 
it  has  become  distinctly  saline,  and  this  change  is  probably  a  result 
of  irrigation.  Its  natural  supplies  of  water  have  been  diverted  into 
irrigating  ditches,  and  at  the  same  time  salts  have  been  leached  out 
from  the  soil  and  washed  into  the  lake.  To  some  extent  these  salts 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface  as  a  result  of  cultivation,  so  much 
so  that  considerable  areas  of  land  bordering  upon  the  lake  have  ceased 
to  be  available  for  agriculture.  Its  outlet,  the  Jordan  River,  exhibits 
the  same  pecuharities.  As  for  Sevier  Lake,  which  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  pool  in  consequence  of  irrigation  along  its  sources,  its  water 
resembles  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  except  that  at  the  time  the  analysis 
was  made  it  was  only  about  half  as  saline. 

All  of  the  waters  tributary  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  examined,  contain  notable  quantities  of  carbonates,  which  are 
absent  from  the  lake  itself.  These  salts  have  evidently  been  precipi- 
tated from  solution,  and  evidence  of  this  process  is  foimd  in  beds  of 
ooUtic  sand,  composed  mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  which  exist  at 
various  points  along  the  lake  shore.*  The  strong  brine  of  the  lake 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  holding  calcium  carbonate  in  solution. 

THE    TiAHONTAN   BASIN. 

The  Quaternary  Lake  Lahontan,  which  once  covered  an  area  of 
8,400  square  miles  in  northwestern  Nevada,  is  now  represented  by  a 
niunber  of  relatively  small,  scattered  sheets  of  water  and  many 
alkaline  or  saline  beds.  Instead  of  one  large  basin  there  are  now 
several  basins,  and  each  one  is  fed  by  independent  sources  of  fresh 
water.  Each  lake,  therefore,  has  its  own  individual  peculiarities,  as 
the  various  analyses  show.  Some  of  the  lakes  exist  only  during  the 
humid  season,  when  laj^e  areas  are  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  water; 
others  are  permanent  sheets  of  considerable  depth.  Our  data  relate 
only  to  the  latter,  with  their  sources  of  supply. 

In  the  statement  of  some  analyses  precision^  in  a  certain  sense,  has 
been  sacrificed  to  uniformity.  In  strongly  alkaline  waters  the  radicle 
SiO,  may  possibly  exist  instead  of  the  colloidal  SiO,.     In  no  case^ 

1  See  analyses  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  cited  in  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  43&. 
Also  an  analysis  by  T.  IC.  Cbataid,  in  BuU.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  331. 
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however,  is  the  silica  high  enough  to  cause  a  serious  error  in  this 
respect,  and  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent  will  cover  the  uncertainty.  A 
graver  criticism  might  be  based  upon  the  representation  of  all  the  car- 
bonates as  normal,  for  bicarbonates  are  undoubtedly  present  in  some 
of  the  waters,  which  on  evaporation  deposit  trona  in  large  quantities. 
If,  however,  we  regard  the  analyses  as  representing  the  percentage 
composition  of  ignited  residues,  the  suggested  objection  no  longer 
holds.  We  can  compare  our  data  upon  the  uniform  basis  adopted 
hitherto,  and  leave  the  question  of  bicarbonates  for  separate  con- 
sideration later.  The  divergent  character  of  the  analyses  seems  to 
render  some  such  procedure  necessary.  It  is  only  by  eliminating 
variables  that  we  can  secure  comparable  results. 

In  the  next  table  two  groups  of  analyses  appear.  Lake  Tahoe,  a 
typical  mountain  lake  of  great  purity,  empties  through  the  Truckee 
River,  which  terminates  in  Winnemucca  and  Pyramid  lakes.  These 
waters  are  included  in  the  first  group.  The  second  comprises  the 
Walker  River  and  Walker  Lake.  The  individual  analyses,  which, 
except  when  otherwise  stated,  are  recalculated  from  the  laboratory 
records  of  the  Survey,  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  Lahonian  waters — /. 

A.  Lake  Tahoe,  Calilomia.    Analyds  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

B.  Truckee  River,  Nevada.  Mean  of  two  concordant  "boUer-water  analyses"  received  from  the 
Sofatbem  Padflc  Railroad. 

C.  Pyramid.  Lake,  Nevada.    Mean  of  four  concordant  analyses  by  Clarke. 

D.  Wlnnemuoca  Lake,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Clarke. 

E.  Walker  River,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Clarke. 

F.  Walker  Lake,  Nevada.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  Clarke.  For  analyses  A,  C,  D,  E,  and  F»  aee 
Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  0. 1884. 


CL. 
SO4. 
CO,. 
Na.. 
K... 
Ca.. 


SiCj. 

(AlFe),0,- 


Salinity  parts  per  million 


3.18 

7.47 
38.73 
10.10 

4.56 
12.86 

4.15 
18.95 


100.00 
73 


B 


7.59 
12.87 
33.30 
17.26 

11.02 
3.49 

14.47 


100.00 
153 


41.04 

5.25 

14.28 

33.84 

2.11 

.25 

2.28 

.95 


100.00 
3,486 


D 


47.88 

3.76 

7.93 

36.68 

1.94 

.55 

.49 

.77 


100.00 
3,602 


} 


7.50 
16.14 
30.34 
18.07 

12.96 
2.21 

12.78 


100.00 
180 


} 


23.77 
21.29 
17.34 
34.83 

.90 

1.56 

.31 


100.00 
2,500 


The  changes  shown  by  these  waters  ^  are  elaborately  discussed  by 
Russell  in  his  work  on  Lake  Lahontan.  Ordinary  fresh  waters  rich 
in  carbonates  and  in  calcium  are  concentrated,  and  the  lime  salts  are 
finally  thrown  out  in  the  form  of  tufa.    The  tufa,  however,  instead  of 


>  Except  that  of  analysis  B,  which  is  more  recent. 
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being  an  oolitic  or  granular  deposit,  as  in  the  Bonneville  basin,  is  in 
the  form  of  crystals,  "thinolite,''  pseudomorphous  after  some 
unknown  mineral,  which  may  have  been  a  calcium  chloro-carbonate. 
This  peculiar  variety  of  tufa  is  characteristic  of  the  Lahontan  basin; 
but  the  mode  of  its  formation  is  uncertain.^ 

Four  more  analyses  of  Lahontan  waters  remain  to  be  considered, 
as  follows: 

Analyses  of  Lahontan  waters — //. 

0.  Humboldt  River,  Nevada.    Analsrsls  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

H.  Humboldt  Lake,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Ezplor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 
1877,  p.  743. 

1.  The  large  Soda  Lake,  Ragtown,  Nevada.    Surfiace  sample.    Analysis  by  Chatard. 

J.  The  large  Soda  Lake,  sample  from  a  depth  of  30.5  meters.  Analysis  by  Chatard.  For  these  analyses 
of  Chatard's  see  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  0, 18S4.  An  earlier  analysis  of  Soda  Lake  by  O.  D.  Allen 
Is  given  in  the  Fortieth  Parallel  report,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  748.  It  is  less  complete  than  Chatard's,  but  othtx- 
wise  not  very  different.    This  water  contains  bicarbonates.    Specific  gravity,  1.101. 


0 

H 

I 

J 

CI 

2.19 
13.92 
39.55 

31.82 

3.27 

21.57 

.07 

36.51 
10.36 
13.78 

35.38 

so. 

10.50 

COh 

15.89 

PO^ 

■^  ^-'4  •• 

B.Ot 

.25 

36.63 

2.01 

.26 

Na 

13.63 
2.92 

14.28 

3.62 

9.51 

.38 

29.97 
6.54 
1.35 
1.88 
3.53 

35.38 

K 

2.13 

Ca 

Mg 

.22 
.24 

.21 

SiO, 

.25 

AUG, 

• 

Salinitv.  Darts  Der  million 

100.00 
361 

100.00 
929 

100.00 
113, 700 

100.00 
113, 700 

The  first  two  of  these  analyses  show  the  change  from  river  to 
lake  water  very  clearly.  There  is  a  concentration  of  chlorides  and 
a  relative  loss  in  siUca,  magnesium,  and  calcium.  The  water  of  Soda 
Lake  is  more  than  three  times  as  concentrated  as  sea  water,  and  of 
an  entirely  different  type.  It  has  no  visible  supply  of  water  except 
from  springs  near  its  margin,  and  at  certain  times  it  deposits  trona 
and  also  gaylussite  in  notable  quantities.  Gaylussite  is  a  carbonate 
of  calcium  and  sodium,  but  no  calcium  is  shown  by  Chatard's  analy- 
ses. It  must,  therefore,  be  deposited  by  the  lake  about  as  rapidly 
as  it  is  received. «   The  tributary  springs  have  not  been  investigated. 

The  Lahontan  waters,  then,  are  distinctly  alkaline,  whereas  the 
lakes  of  the  Bonneville  basin  are  salt.     The  cause  of  the  difference 

1  See  diflcossion  by  E.  S.  Dana,  tn  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  12, 18^.  Calcite  pseudomorphs,  simi- 
lar to  thinolite  and  called  pesudogaylussite,  have  been  discussed  by  F.  J.  P.  van  Calker  (Zeitschr.  Kryst. 
Mln.,  vol.  28, 1807,  p.  556)  and  C.  O.  Trechmann  (idem,  vol.  35, 1902,  p.  283).  The  Australian  glendonite 
la  calcite  pseudomorphous  after  glauberite,  and  sometimes  forms  crystals  15  to  20  inches  long,  kee  T.  W.  £. 
David,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  162. 
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must  be  sought  in  the  sources  from  which  the  waters  axe  derived, 
and  one  distinction  is  clear.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  fed  by  streams  and 
springs  which  flow  in  great  part  through  sedimentary  formations. 
Its  saline  matter  is  a  concentration  of  old  salts  which  were  laid  down 
long  ago.  The  Lahontan  lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  supphed  with 
water  from  areas  of  igneous  rocks,  in  which  rhyolites  and  andesites 
are  especially  abundant  and  from  which  the  alkaUes  may  be  obtained. 
They  represent,  therefore,  a  primary  concentration  of  leached  mate- 
rial, as  contrasted  with  the  secondary  origia  of  the  Bonneville  brine. 
The  difference  is  easily  recognized,  but  it  does  not  explain  all  of  the 
phenomena.  To  accoimt  for  the  large  amounts  of  chlorine  in  the 
waters,  particularly  in  that  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  plausible  solution  of  the  latter 
problem  has  yet  been  suggested.  The  cosmological  speculations, 
which  help  us  in  the  case  of  the  ocean,  hardly  seem  to  be  appUcable 

here 

LAKES    OF    CALIFORNIA. 

In  California  there  are  a  number  of  alkaline  lakes  having  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  those  of  the  Lahontan  basin.  The  following 
analyses  are  available,  and  in  them,  as  usual,  bicarbonates,  if  reported, 
have  been  reduced  to  normal  form. 
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AvjohfH*  of  water  from  alkaline  lakes  in  CaHfomia, 

A.  Mono  Lake.  Analyais  by  T.  M.  Cbatard,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  HO,  p.  53,  18B0.  Sample 
taken  in  1882.  Spedfio  gravity,  1.045.  An  improbable  analysis  of  Mono  Lake  water,  by  Winslow  Andtr* 
son,  is  given  in  his  Mineral  springs  and  health  resorts  of  California,  San  Frandsoo,  1892,  p.  198.  In  it  the 
calcium  salts  predominate  over  all  others. 

B.  Owens  River  at  Charlies  Butte.  Mean  of  36  ten-day  composite  samples,  taken  between  December 
31, 1907,  and  December  31,  1908.  Average  analysis  by  W.  Van  Winkle  and  F.  M.  Eaton,  Water-Supply 
Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  2?7,  p.  121 .  A  similar  annual  average  is  given  for  the  water  at  Round  Valley, 
farther  upatroam. 

C.  Owens  Lake.  Analysis  by  Chatard,  op.  cit.,  p.  58.  Specific  gravity,  1.062.  For  an  early  analyirie 
of  Owens  Lake  see  O.  Loew,  Ann.  Rept.  Oeog.  Surveys  W.  100th  Mer.,  1876,  p.  190. 

D.  Owens  Lake.  Analysis  by  C.  H.  Stone,  cited  by  W.  T.  Lee  in  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  GeoL 
Survey  No.  181, 1906,  p.  22.    Sample  taken  in  August,  1905. 

E.  Black  Lake,  near  Benton,  Mono  County.    Analysis  by  Loew,  op.  olt.,  p.  191. 

F.  Tulare  Lake  in  1880. 

G.  Tulare  Lake  in  1880.  Analyses  F  and  G  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,  Appendix  to  Rept.  Univ.  Caliionila 
Ezper.  Sta.,  1900.    This  lake  has  an  outlet  during  floods,  but  not  at  other  times. 

H.  Borax  Lake.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville,  published  by  G.  F.  Becker  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
vol.  13, 1888,  p.  265.  In  addition  to  the  substances  named  In  the  table,  the  original  residue  contained  4.5 
per  cent  of  organic  matter. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

CI 

23.34 

9.49 

25.67 

24.82 

7.68 
trace 
trace 
13.24 
37.73 
trace 
trace 

17.38 

20.26 

32.27 

Br 

.04 

I 

SO. 

12.86 
23.42 

15.53 
29.84 

9.95 
23.51 

9.93 

24.55 

.11 

.14 

.45 

.03 

38.09 

1.62 

trace 

.02 

.01 

.14 

1    .04 

J 

16.91 
26.55 

20.77 
19.55 

.13 

COa 

22.47 

X^'V^J.   .................. 

PO, 

.02 

B.O, 

.32 

'".48' 

.48 

5.05 

NO, 

Li 

trace 

39.05 

2.03 

Na 

37.93 
1.85 

U9.  83 

37.83 
2.18 

33.51 
L82 

35.79 
2.44 

38.10 

K 

L52 

Rb,  Cs 

Ca 

.04 

.10 

.14 

trace 

trace 

8.92 

3.45 

12.37 

'".'69' 

.02 
.01 
.29 
.04 
.02 

".'27' 

1.50 

1.78 

.55 

.28 
.26 
.65 

.03 

Mg 

.35 

SiOo 

.01 

AlA 

Fe-O, 

.01 

A  v>2v^3. 

MiloO, 

AjboO* 

.05 

< 

'^"a^-'s 

Salinity,     parts     per 
millioii 

100.00 
51, 170 

100.  00 
339 

100.00 
72,700 

100.00 
213.700 

100.00 
18,500 

100.00 
1,360 

100.00 
4,910 

100.00 
76,560 

Like  Soda  Lake,  Owen3  and  Mono  lakes  both  yield  trona  on  evapo- 
ration, and  at  Owens  Lake  it  has  been  prepared  on  a  commercial  scale.^ 
Soda  Lake  was  also  utilized  at  one  time  for  the  same  purpose. 
Borax  Lake,  according  to  Becker,  derives  its  boron  from  neighboring 
hot  springs.     It  deposits  some  calcareous  sinter. 

I  See  Chatard's  memoir  on  "natural  soda"  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 1880.    The  nature  of  the 
product  will  be  oonaidered  later  in  the  chapter  on  saline  residues. 
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NORTHERN   IiAKBS. 


The  region  of  alkaline  lakes  continues  northward  from  Nevada  and 
Califomia,  and  several  of  the  waters  have  been  analyzed.  The 
analyses  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table. 


AruHyses  of  water  Jrom  northern  alkaline  laies. 


An 


A.  Abert  Lake,  Oregon.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  ChaUrd,  Bull.  U.  S.  GeoL  Surrey  No.  60, 1890,  p.  55. 
cvUer  analysis  by  Taylor  is  not  In  accord  with  this. 

B.  Harney  Lake,  Oregon.    Analysis  by  Oeorge  Steiger  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Smrey. 

C.  Soap  Lake,  Washington.    Analysis  by  Steiger,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  113, 1893,  p.  113. 

D.  Soap  Lake.    Analysis  by  H.  O.  Kni^,  Ann.  R^t.  Washington  Geol.  Survey,  voL  1, 1901,  p.  296. 

E.  Moses  Lake,  Washington.    Analysis  by  Knight,  op.  dt.,  p.  294. 

F.  Ooodenongh  Lake,  a  shallow  pond  28  miles  north  of  Clinton,  British  Columbia.    Analysis  by  F.  O. 
Walt,  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  11, 1896,  p.  48  R. 


A 

B 

C 

13.28 
16.44 
30.22 

D 

E 

F 

a 

36.04 

1.90 

20.67 

27.50 

7.67 

25.87 

12.87 

16.79 

29.73 

.49 

3.88 

2.87 

51.56 

7.64 

so. 

7.08 

CO, 

4L41 

PO^ 

.62 

B.O, 

.92 

35.78 

L91 

none 

.07 

.28 

none 

none 

trace 

Na ;:::.....:: 

39.33 
1.44 

1  39.60 

trace 
.04 
.42 

38.14 

1.22 

trace 

.29 

.47 

trace 

trace 

19.86 

*"8.4i* 
7.25 
5.06 

}    1.11 

36.17 

K 

6.65 

Ca 

.02 

.04 

Mi^y.......... 

.62 

.04 

aLo. 

.33 

ttr*jii 

FcO. 

■*  *^^^i*  •---•••-••-••••-•••••-• 

Salinity,  parts  per  mlllioii 

100.00 
39, 172 

100.00 
10, 477 

100.00 
28,195 

100.00 
27, 416 

100.00 
2,966 

100.00 
103,470 

All  of  these  watera  contain  bicarbonates.  Goodenough  Lake  de- 
posits natron,  NajCOj.lOHjO,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given.  Moses 
Lake,  the  most  dilute  of  all,  is  the  only  one  which  carries  appreciable 
quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia.  From  the  more  concentrated  waters 
tliese  bases  disappear  almost  completely.  Li  Moses  Lake  they  must 
be  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  although  no  such 
excess  is  shown  in  the  figures  reported. 
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A  few  saline  lakes  situated  oast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been 
studied  to  s^ome  extent.    The  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  water  from  saline  lakes  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

A.  Wilmington  Lake,  Wyoming.    Analysis  by  E.  E.  Slosson,  Bull.  Wyoming  Exper.  Sta.  No.  40, 1901. 

B.  Big  Lake. 

C.  Track  Lake. 

D.  Red  Lake.  These  three  lakes  are  known  as  the  Laramie  or  Union  Padflc  Lakes  of  Wyoming.  They 
are  usnally  dry,  but  in  1888  were  filled  with  water.  Analyses  by  H.  Pemberton  and  O.  P.  Tucker,  Jour. 
Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  135, 1893,  p.  52. 

E.  Old  Wives  or  Chaplin  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Analysis  by  F.  J.  Alway  and  R.  A.  Gortner, 
Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  37, 1907,  p.  3.    Recalculated  to  100  per  cent  from  the  original  summation  of  96.55. 

F.  Devils  Lake,  North  Dakota.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Daudt,  Quart.  Jour.  Univ.  North  Dakota,  voL  1, 
1911,  p.  225.    Reduced  to  standard  form.    Ca,  0.04;  SiOt,  12.2;  RtOs,  4.0  parts  per  million. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

10.78 
16.62 
32.75 

8.85 
58.16 

2.74 
64.30 

3.06 
64.57 

4.98 

61.86 

1.54 

10.45 

S04 

54.07 

K^-wr^a     .      .     ...................... 

(X)s 

4.24 

bA 

2.03 
27.00 

1.14 
30.20 

.57 
29.89 

Na 

39.85 

30.65 
trace 
trace 
.97 
trace 
trace 

25.88 

K 

Ca 

.93 
3.03 

.53 
1.09 

.59 
1.32 

trace 

Ifo 

5.36 

ALO, 

trace 

sio,':::::::::::: 

trace 

Salinity ,0  parts  per  million 

100.00 
119,  700 

100.00 
52,600 

100.00 
77,300 

100.00 
93,100 

100.00 
27,300 

100.00 
11,278 

a  These  figures  for  salinity  have  little  or  no  significance,  because  the  '4akes"  vary  from  dry  masses  of 
salts  to  solutions  of  differing  concentration.  For  additional  information  about  them  see  L.  C.  Riclretts, 
Ann.  Rept.  Territorial  Geologist  Wyoming,  1888,  p.  45;  and  A.  R.  Schults,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No. 
430, 1910,  p.  570. 

Four  of  these  lakes  are  essentially  solutions  of  sodium  sulphate, 
and  resemble  certain  bodies  of  water  on  the  Russian  steppes. 
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CBNTRAIi   AND    SOUTH   AMERICA. 

For  the  saline  waters  of  Central  and  South  America  the  chemical 
lata  are  very  scanty.     Four  analyses,  however,  may  be  cited  here: 

Analyses  of  saline  waters  from  Central  and  South  America. 

A.  Lake  ChidMn-Kanab  ("little  sea"),  Yucatan.  Analysis  by  J.  L.  Ilowe  and  H.  D.  Campbell,  Am. 
oiir.ficL,4th8er.,ToL2, 1806,  p.  413.  Two  samples  were  analyzed,  and  that  from  the  middle  of  the  lake 
s  giren  below.    The  water  depostts  gypsnm. 

B.  Lagoon  of  Tamentica,  Chile.  See  F.  J.  San  Romin,  Deslerto  1  cordiUeras  de  Atacama,  vol.  3,  Santiago 
le  Chile,  1900,  p.  109. 

C.  Rk>  SaladiUo,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Siewert,  reported  by  A.  W.  Stelmer,  Beitr&ge  zur  Geologie 
md  Palaeontologie  der  argentlnischen  Republlk,  1885.  Sample  taken  at  Puente  del  Monte.  The  river 
tmpties  into  the  Laguna  de  los  Porongos.  It  is  salt  during  drought,  nearly  fresh  in  the  rainy  season.  Stelz- 
ler  estimates  that  it  carries  into  the  laguna,  annually,  584,506,200  kilograms  of  salts.  Stelzner  also  gives 
inalyses  by  Doering  of  the  SaladiUo  between  Salta  and  Jujuy,  and  of  Arroyo  Salado  in  Patagonia. 

D.  Lagtma  de  EpecuAi,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  M.  M.  I^eguizamdn,  Trabajos  Cuarto  Cong,  cient.  Pan- 
Americano,  vol.  4,  Santiago,  1010,  p.  258. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

CI 

8.14 
58.64 

50.44 
9.17 

56.74 
4.82 

42.96 

S04 

17.19 

CO, 

2.13 

w^^g.  .......................................... 

NO, 

2.14 
35.35 

2.29 
.01 
.60 

I-  * 

Sa -^ 

n.99 

.43 

13.49 

7.31 

36.40 

37.72 

K 

Ca 

L63 
.41 

Ug 

■^0  •*•"••••"•"**"*••••"••••*•••••••••••••■*"■ 

Salinity,  partu  per  million 

100.00 
4,446 

100.00 
285,500 

100.00 
108, 250 

100.00 
285,000 

CASPIAN    SEA   AND    SEA  OF   ARAL. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  closed  basins  is  that  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  was  formerly  connected,  through  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  gen- 
eral oceanic  circulation.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  Sea  of  Aral  was 
at  some  time  a  part  of  the  same  great  body  of  water,  and  therefore 
the  two  sheets  are  properly  to  be  considered  together.  Many  smaller 
saline  lakes  are  scattered  tlirough  the  Caspian  depression,  some  of 
them  being  recent  concentrations  from  overflows,  while  others  are  of 
much  older  origin.* 

The  Caspian  Sea,  however,  is  sometliing  more  than  a  segregated 
remnant  of  the  ocean.  Its  water  is  diluted  by  the  influx  of  the 
Volga,  the  Ural,  and  other  important  streams,  so  that  its  composition 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  a  river  and  that  of  the  open  sea. 
Its  saUnity  is  relatively  low  and  very  variable.  At  the  north  end. 
Dear  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  the  water  is  only  brackish;  in  the  deeper 
southern  portions  it  is  much  Salter.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian there  is  a  large  gulf,  the  Karaboghaz,  into  which  a  current 

1  For  analyses  of  some  of  these  waters,  the  Elton,  Bogdo,  Indersk,  and  Stepanova  lakes,  see  Roth« 
AllfemelDe  and  ^^tM*™!"^**  GeologlB,Tol.  1,  p.  460.    Modem  and  complete  analyses  are  much  to  be  desired; 

tllBOld* 
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contimMUy  flows,  through  a  shallow  channel,  with  no  compensating 
return.  This  current,  it  is  estimated,  carries  daily  into  the  guK 
350,000  tons  of  salt;  and  therefore  the  saUnity  of  the  Karaboghaz  is 
steadily  increasing.  Its  waters  no  longer  support  animal  life,  and 
saUne  deposits  are  forming  upon  its  bottom.  Near  its  margin 
gypsum  crystals  are  formed;  toward  the  center  of  the  gulf  sodium 
sulphate  is  deposited.^  The  latter  substance  is  thrown  down  only 
during  the  winter  months,  for  at  summer  temperatures  the  Karabo- 
ghaz brine  is  an  unsaturated  solution.  In  cold  weather  it  is  saturated 
with  respect  to  sodium  sulphate,  but  not  for  the  chloride,  and  the 
latter  remains  dissolved.'  The  separation  of  salts  by  fractional 
crystallization  is  thus  well  exempUfied. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  Caspian  and  allied  waters,  a 
few  analyses  must  suffice.  The  older  data  can  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Bischof  and  Roth.     The  following  examples  are  fairly  typical: 

Analyses  of  Caspian  and  allied  waters. 

A.  Caspian  Sea.    Mean  of  five  analyses  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24, 1878,  p.  177. 

B.  Caspian  Sea.  Analysis  by  A.  Lebedinttoff,  cited  by  W.  Stahl,  Natur.  Wochenachr.,  vol.  30,  1906, 
p.  689. 

C.  Karaboghaz  Oulf.    Analysis  by  Schmidt,  loo.  clt. 

D.  Karaboghaz  Quit    Analysis  by  Lebedintze?,  cited  by  Stahl,  loc.  cit. 

E.  Tinetzky  Lake,  a  residue  of  concentration  from  the  Caspian.    Analysis  by  Schmidt,  loc.  cit. 

F.  Sea  of  Aral.  Analysis  by  Schmidt,  cited  from  Roth,  Allgem.  chem.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  465.  Schmidt's 
analyses  report  bicarbonates,  which  are  here  reduced  to  normal  salts.  I  have  also  consolidated  the  Insig- 
nificant quantities  of  silloa,  phosphoric  acid,  and  ferric  oxide,  which  were  determined  separately. 

O.  Sea  of  AraL  Analysis  by  Stepanow,  cited  by  S.  Sowetow,  Ann.  Hydrog.  und  Marit.  Meteorolog., 
1910,  p.  658.  Other  recent  analyses  are  also  mentioned,  probably  from  the  monograph  by  L.  Berg  on  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  published  by  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  a  work  which  I  have  not  seen. 

H.  The  River  A  trek,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Caspian.  Mean  of  two  analyses  by  F.  K.  Otten,  Jahresber. 
Chemie,  1881,  p.  1442.    Analyses  of  the  tributary  rivers  Sumbar  and  Tschandyr  are  also  given. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

CI 

42.04 
.05 

23.99 
.37 

24.70 

.54 

.02 

2.29 

5.97 

.03 

41.78 
.05 

23.78 
.93 

24.49 
.60 

"2.60' 
5.77 

53.32 

.06 

17.39 

*ii.5i' 

1.83 
.06 

is.*  83" 

50.26 
.08 

15.57 
.13 

25.51 
.81 

"".'57* 
7.07 

47.99 

.13 

21.25 

is.' 46" 
.24 
.01 
.01 

11.91 

35.40 
.03 

30.98 
.85 

22.62 

.54 

.02 

4.02 

5.50 

.04 

35.63 

19.33 

Br 

SO. 

31.27 

.10 

22.05 

1.07 

43.09 

CO, 

6.09 

Na 

19.03 

K 

Rb 

Ca 

4.48 
5.40 

5.98 

Mg. 

5.40 

SiOa,  PO4,  FejOj 

1.08 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
1.294 

100.00 
1.267 

100.00 
28.50 

100.00 
16.  396 

100.00 
28.90 

100.00 
1.084 

100.00 
1.067 

100.00 
1.495 

Analyses  C  and  D  show  that  the  Karaboghaz  varies  from  time  to 
time,  both  in  composition  and  in  concentration. 

1  See  S.  Kusnetsofl,  2^eltschr.  prakt.  Qeologle,  1898,  p.  26. 

*  See  N.  S.  Kumakofl,  Verhandl.  Russ.  k.  min.  Qesell.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  38,  1900.  p.  26  of  the  prooeedlngi.' 

For  a  ItHig  paper  on  the  Karaboghaz,  also  known  as  the  Karabugas  or  Adschl-darja,  see  W.  Stahl,  Natur. 

Wochgnsohr.,  vol.  ao,  1905,  p.  688.    This  paper  is  based  on  an  official  Russian  report  by  Spindler  and 

Lebedintseff,  published  in  1903.    For  an  analysis  of  water  from  Lake  Duron  in  Transcaspia  see  A.  Staok- 

maan,  Jahnabtr.  Chemie,  1887,  p.  2531.  "^ 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Atrek,  analyses  of  the  rivers  which  feed 
the  Caspian  seem  to  be  wanting;  at  least,  I  have  found  none  recorded. 
They  must  have  carried  large  amounts  of  calcium  and  of  carbonic 
acid;  which  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The  falling  off  of 
sulphates  and  the  concentration  of  magnesium  in  the  more  saturated 
waters  is  clearly  brought  out  by  the  table,  an  order  of  change  which 
will  be  considered  more  fully  somewhat  later.  Both  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral  differ  chemically  from  the  ocean,  in  their  higher 
proportions  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  sulphates.^ 

THE   DSAD    SEA. 

In  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  some  of  the  phenomena  of  saline 
concentration  are  exhibited  to  an  extreme  degree.  Sodium  com- 
pounds have  been  largely  eliminated,  and  the  remaining  brine  resem- 
bles in  many  respects  the  mother  Uquor  left  by  ocean  water  after 
the  extraction  of  salt.  It  is  rich  in  magnesium,  calcium,  and  bromine; 
the  sidphates  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  amount,  and  car- 
bonates are  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  original  solutions,  how- 
ever, from  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  were  probably  not  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  those  which  produced  the  salinity  of  the 
ocean,  and  so  the  bittern  of  sea  water  differs  from  the  brine  that  we 
are  now  considering.     The  two  are  similar,  but  not  quite  the  same. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed  and  the 
older  data  are  reproduced  in  the  works  of  Bischof  and  Roth.  The 
best  series  of  analyses  is  due  to  A.  Terreil,'  and  of  his  eight,  six  are 
given  below  in  reduced  form.  They  represent  samples  collected  from 
different  depths  and  different  parts  of  the  lake,  and  they  show  its 
variable  character. 

1  BcrgrtriflMr,  in  Petermann's  Mitfhelltingeii,  1868,  pp.  104-lOS,  has  brought  together  38  old  analyses  of 
«lts  from  the  lakes  of  Astrakhan  and  the  mouth  of  the  Volga. 

s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62, 1860,  p.  1398.  Terrell  also  made  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  the  River  Jordan,  but 
stated  it  obsemeiy.  In  addition  to  the  substaoees  named  in  the  table,  Terrell  reports  traces  of  hydrogen 
solphide,  ^twTiywiw  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  organic  matter  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Dead  Sea  and  River  Jordan. 

A.  Surfooe  water,  north  end  of  lake.    Terrell. 

B.  At  depth  of  20  meters,  5  miles  east  cf  Wady  Mrabba.    Terrell. 

C.  At  depth  of  42  meters,  near  Ras  Mersed.    Terrell. 

D.  At  depth  of  120  meters,  5  miles  east  of  Ras  Feaohkah.    Terrell. 
£.  Same  locality  as  D,  at  depth  of  200  meters.    Terrell. 

F.  Same  locality  as  B,  at  depth  of  300  meters.    Terrell. 

G.  Analysis  by  J.  B.  Bousslngault,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  sen,  toI.  48,  1866,  p.  130.  Bouasinsaolt 
dtes  the  eartler  analyses  of  Dead  Sea  water. 

H.  AnaljTsis  by  F.  A.  Oenth,  Lleblg's  Annalen,  vol.  110, 1869,  p.  240. 

I.  Analysis  by  Roux,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  57, 1863,  p.  602. 

J.  Analysis  by  H.  Fleck,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  42, 1882,  p.  24,  abstract.    Probably  surface  water. 

K.  Analysis  by  A.  Stutzer  and  A.  Reich,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  31, 1907,  p.  846. 

L.  The' Jordan  near  Jericho.  Analysis  by  R.  Sachsse,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Erlangen,  1896.  Analyses  of  several 
smaller  streams  are  given.  Organic  matter  not  Included  In  the  following  table.  An  earlier  anal3rsis  by 
Anderson  is  cited  in  the  former  edition  of  this  book  (Bulletin  330). 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

65.81 

2.37 

.31 

trace. 

11.65 
1.85 
4.73 

13.28 

trace. 

70.25 

1.55 

.21 

trace. 
6.33 
1.70 
5.54 

14.42 

trace. 

68.16 

1.99 

.22 

trace. 

10.21 
1.00 
1.53 

16.89 

trace. 

67.66 

1.98 

.22 

trace. 

10.20 
1.62 
1.51 

16.81 

trace. 

67.84 

1.75 

.22 

trace. 

10.00 
1.79 
1.68 

16.72 

trace. 

67.30 

Br 

2.72 

SO. 

.24 

>^v^^.     .     .     .................... 

CO, 

trace. 

^^^^8*   •   •   •   *           ............... 

Na 

5.50 

K 

1.68 

Ca 

6.64 

Mg 

15.92 

SiOa 

trace. 

Salinitv,  per  cent 

100.00 
19.  215 

100.00 
20.709 

100.00 
24.263 

100.00 
24. 573 

100.00 
25.110 

100.00 
25.998 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CI 

65.90 

1.37 

.13 

65.22 

2.08 

.29 

.01 

65.43 

1.54 

.20 

65.74 

1.49 

.33 

64.49 

1.45 

.45 

41.47 

Br 

SO, 

7.22 

CO, 

13.11 

v>-v.^g  .    .    .    .    .    .    .    ............... 

NO, 

trace. 

*'  Vi'3  -  ...................... 

Na 

11.22 
3.70 

trace. 
5.69 

12.09 

13.39 
2.37 

11.70 
3.53 

trace. 
5.60 

11.85 

11.60 
3.40 

15.75 
3.24 

18.11 

K 

1.14 

NH4 

Ca 

4.79 
11.85 

5.02 
12.42 

4.09 
10.53 

10.67 

Mg 

4.88 

SiOo 

1.95 

(Al,Fe)oO, 

trace. 

trace. 

.15 

trace. 

1.45 

V**'   >*  ^/2^^3       ................ 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
22.  7697 

100.00 
22.  2834 

100.00 
20.590 

100.00 
21.  977 

100.00 
22. 030 

.100.00 
0.770 

From  the  foregoing  analyses  we  see  that  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea 
differs  widely  from  all  the  other  waters  that  we  have  examined.  The 
composition  of  its  main  feeder,  the  Jordan,  is  also  unusual.  When  it 
enters  the  Dead  Sea,  its  carbonates  and  gypsum  are  precipitated,  and 
its  contribution  to  the  lake  brine  is  composed  ahnost  entirely  of 
chlorides.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  regions  roundabout  the 
Dead  Sea  contain  many  beds  of  rock  salt  and  gypsum,  and  the  neigh- 
boring Cretaceous  strata  are  impregnated  with  the  same  substances. 
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From  these  sources  the  river  derives  its  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and 
so  returns  to  the  lake  some  products  of  its  former  concentration.  Hot 
springs,  also,  as  L.  Lartet  *  and  others  have  shown,  contribute  to  the 
salinity  of  the  waters.  To  some  extent,  probablj^,  there  is  atmospheric 
transportation  of  salts  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  Ackroyd* 
r^ards  this  as  a  most  important  agency,  although  its  influence  is 
probably  overestimated.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  its  ^ater  is  now  essentially  a  bittern,  relatively  low  in 
sodium,  high  in  magnesium,  and  remarkably  rich  in  bromine.  The 
brine  from  300  meters  depth  carries  over  7  grams  of  bromine  to  the 
liter,  but  no  iodine  has  been  detected  in  it.' 

OTHER  RUSSIAN  AND  ASIATIC  LAKES. 

Mother  Uquors  having  a  general  similarity  to  the  Dead  Sea  brine 
are  also  furnished  by  the  Elton  Lake,  in  southern  Russia,  and  the 
Red  Lake,  near  Perekop,  in  the  Crimea.  Their  analyses,  recalculated 
from  the  figures  given  by  Roth,  appear  in  the  next  table.  The  com- 
position of  the  Elton  water  varies  with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  I 
have  selected  an  analysis  which  represents  its  concentration  in  Au- 
gust. Li  spring  its  tributaries,  swollen  by  melting  snow,  bring  in 
much  sodium  chloride  and  alter  its  character  materially.  Analyses 
of  water  from  several  Asiatic  lakes  are  included  with  these  in  the  table 
following. 

>  Ball.  Soc.  gtel.  FiBDoe,  2d  sen,  vol.  23, 1866,  pp.  719-760. 

*  Chem.  News,  vol.  89, 1904,  p.  13. 

*  The  foUowlDg  refBrenoes  to  origliiAl  authorities  on  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  worth  recording:  J. 
Apjohn,  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  1, 1841,  p.  287;  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  Am.  Joar.  Sci.,  Ist  ser.,  vol.  48, 1845, 
p.  10;  T.  J.  and  W.  Herapath,  Jour.  Qiem.  Soc.,  vol.  2, 1849,  p.  337;  A.  F.  Boutron-Charlard  and  O.  Henry, 
Jour,  pharm. chim.,  March,  1852;  R.  M.  Murray,  Proc.  Glasgow  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  3, 1852,  p.  242;  J.  0.  Booth 
and  A.  Muckte,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  19, 1855,  p.  149;  F.  Moldenhauer,  Lleblg's  Annalen,  vol.  97, 1856, 
p.  357;  Schwarzenbach,  Mitt,  naturforsch.  Oesell.  Berne,  1870,  p.  47.  An  analysis  by  J.  H.  Salisbury  (Am. 
P<riytach.  Jour.,  vol.  2, 1853,  p.  374)  of  what  purported  to  be  Dead  Sea  water  was  evidently  of  ocean  water. 
The  earlier  analyses  by  A.  Maroet,  Klaproth,  Oay-Lussac,  and  C.  O.  Gmelin  have  only  historical  interest 
A  recent  analysis  by  Mitchell  (Berg-  u.  httttenm.  Zeitung,  1902,  p.  225)  is  of  doubtful  value. 
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Analyaea  of  Ruisian  and  Amatic  waters. 

A.  Elton  Lake,  Russia.  Analysis  by  Erdmann,  cited  by  Roth,  AUgemeine  mid  chemlsohe  Oeologle, 
▼ol.  1,  p.  460. 

B .  Red  Lake,  Perekop,  Crimea.  Analysis  by  Hasshagen,  from  Roth,  op.  cit. ,  p.  471.  Roth  gives  anat 
yses  of  several  other  CMmean  salt  lakes.  Analyses  of  four  Crimean  lakes  are  given  by  A.  Ctoebd,  Mfl. 
ohim.  phys.,  vol.  5, 1864,  p.  326. 

C.  Lake  Van,  Armenia.  Analysis  by  E.  de  Chanoourtois,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  21, 1845,  p.  1111.  Ca^ 
bonates  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

D.  Lake  Urmi  or  Urmiah,  Persia.  Analysis  by  R.  T.  Qttnther  and  J.  J.  Mfloley,  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.,  vol 
66, 1809,  p.  312. 

E.  Salt  lake  near  Shirat,  Persia.    Analysis  by  K.  Natterer,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  10, 1805,  p.  658. 

F.  Gaukhane  Lake,  southern  Persia.    Analysis  by  A.  Helder,  published  by  Natterer,  op.  cit.,  p.  67S. 
O.  Koko-Nor,  Tibet.    Analysis  by  C.  Schmidt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  24, 1878,  p.  177.    Bic8^ 

bonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.    Sample  taken  in  autumn,  1872. 

H.  Koko-Nor,  Tibet.  Analysis  by  Schmidt,  Kdl.  chim.  phys.,  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  11,  1881,  p.  487. 
Sample  taken  in  the  winter  of  1880,  from  undo'  thick  ice.  For  analyses  of  three  saline  lakes  in  Central 
As&i,  see  Schmidt,  idem,  vol.  12, 1887,  p.  547. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

CI 

64.22 

66.82 
.03 
.11 

19.' 32* 
.58 

27.08 

57.33 

58.17 
.01 

69.67 

40.05 
.04 

4L69 

Br 

.04 

I 

SO4 

6.82 

.04 

11.27 

11.95 

20.71 

37.65 

1.19 

5.06 

'33.98* 

.78 

3.48 

.23 

35.51 

.29 

1.29 
*37.*38* 

17.84 
5.55 

30.60 

1.08 

.04 

16.30 

CO2 

6.66 

Na 

28.64 

K 

.81 

Rb 

.04 

NH4 

.01 
.46 

1.84 

tiace 

t2     * 

Ca 

.10 
17.55 

2.01 
11.13 

"."57' 
.85 
trace 

.32 
2.53 

.82 
.83 
.01 

1.77 

2.90 

.09 

.02 

.02 

.04 

Mg 

5.66 

SiO, 

.06 

Fe,0, 

.02 

pS,    

.02 

*"^'4**** 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
26.50 

100.00 
30.01 

100.00 
2.10 

100.00 
14.85 

100.00 

7.77 

100.00 
25.88 

100.00 
1.11 

100.00 
1.30 

The  general  resemblance  of  analyses  A  and  B  to  those  of  Dead  Sea 
water  is  evident.  Elton  Lake,  however,  contains  a  notable  propor- 
tion of  sulphates,  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Crimean  water. 
Lake  Van  is  alkaline,  and  its  saline  composition  is  much  like  that  of 
Mono  Lake  in  California,  except  that  it  is  less  concentrated.  Lake 
Urmi  is  of  the  same  type  as  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  two  other 
Persian  waters  are  similar.  The  Koko-Nor  belongs  in  the  same  class 
with  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  it  contains  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  carbonates. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Minussinsk  and  Abakansk,  government  of 
Yeniseisk,  Siberia,  there  are  a  number  of  saline  lakes  or  ponds  which 
have  been  recently  studied  by  F.  Ludwig.*  The  reduced  analyses, 
arranged  in  the  Order  of  their  chlorine,  are  as  follows: 

1  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  vol.  11,  1903,  p.  401.    Ludwig  also  gives  analyses  of  sediments  and  saline 
deposits  from  these  waters. 
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AnalyteM  ofvoaUrfrota  ¥dvM  lakes  cf  Yeniteukf  Sibena, 

A.  TheKbtt-Kol. 

B.  Lake  Schtuwtt,  water  ooUeoted  In  1899.  Another  analysis,  of  a  sample  ooUeoted  in  1808,  gave  similar 
at  aomewtaat  differsnt  nsolts,  and  showed  mooh  greater  concentration.  This  latter  sample  had  a  salinity 
f  2&^  per  cent,  and  its  salts  contained  0.19  per  cent  of  bromine. 

C.  LakeTagar. 

D.  Lake  Beisk. 

E.  Bitter  Lake. 

F.  Lake  Altai 

O.  Lake  Biljo.    This  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes  and  measures  aboat  60  kilometers  in  circomference. 
H.  Lake  Domoshakoro. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

31 

48.28 

trace 

14.55 

.22 

38.89 

'  32.19" 
.31 

29.52 

trace 

34.99 

1.55 

22.79 

trace 

42.32 

.61 

20.02 

'43."  83* 
1.53 

14.38 

trace 

50.14 

1.12 

9.91 

'52.33' 

6.22 

1.07 

21.83 

'.87 

.43 

7.28 

.03 

.03 

3.71 

Br 

trace 

30* 

63.62 

DO, 

.08 

NO. 

.07 

Na 

34.01 

.35 

.69 

1.86 

.04 

16.12 
.33 
.44 

11.67 
.01 
.04 

28.41 

1.01 

.27 

4.12 

.04 

.09 

31.32 

1.01 

.07 

1.86 

.01 

.01 

trace 

31.78 
1.38 

.15 
1.28 

.03 
trace 

32.83 
.52 
.05 
.90 
.03 
.02 
.01 

30.61 

K 

.59 

Dk 

.58 

lig 

.74 

So, 

trace 

ALO, 

trace 

Fe-0. 

trace 

*  ^*2^^»'  •••••• 

Salinity,  per  cent. . . 

100.00 
10.87 

100.00 
15.19 

100.00 
2.09 

100.00 
10.47 

100.00 
5.90 

100.00 
10.88 

100.00 
.88 

100.00 
14.55 

The  last  analysis  in  this  table,  that  of  Lake  Domoshakovo,  repre- 
sents essentially  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  with  very  little  else. 
It  is  the  extreme  type  of  a  sulphate  water.  The  other  waters  upon 
evaporation,  yield  mixtures  of  chlorides  and  sulphates,  sodium  being 
the  dominant  electropositive  radicle.  In  one  analysis  only  is  magne- 
sium high ;  in  two  others  it  is  important.  The  calcium  is  insignificant 
throughout  the  series. 

A  nimiber  of  other  Siberian  lakes  have  been  investigated  by  C. 
Schmidt,  from  whose  memoirs  the  subjoined  analyses,  reduced  to 
standard  form,  have  been  selected.* 

1  In  Mfoi.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  20,  No.  4, 1873,  Schmidt  gives  analyses  of  14  bitter,  salt,  and  fresh 
on  the  line  from  Omsk  to  Petropavlovsk,  and  thence  to  Prasnowskaja. 
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Analyses  of  water  from  Siberian  lakes. 

A.  Issyk-Kul.    M6I.  phys.  ohim.,  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  11, 1882,  p.  623. 

B.  netsk  salt  lake,  government  of  Orenberg.    Op.  cit.,  vol.  11, 18S2,  p.  606.    Average. 

C.  Barchatow  bitter  lake,  300  versts  southwest  of  Barnaul,  government  of  Tomsk.    Op.  cit.,  voL  11, 
1882,  p.  G09. 

D.  BOlfiktii-Kul  or  Fish  Lake,  Kirghiz  Steppe.    Op.  cit.,  vol.  12, 1883,  p.  37. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

CI 

15.64 

.03 

55.94 

1.26 

.02 

11.76 

1.85 

.94 
12.50 
trace 

.06 

60.26 

trace 

.47 

45.05 

.11 

20.23 

37.96 

Br 

.04 

SO. 

27.39 

>^V^f...    ..............................    ........... 

CO. 

.98 

PO. 

■^  ^^4*  --•-•••••••-••••-•-•♦••••••••--•-•♦••-••--• 

Na 

38.86 

trace 

.33 

.08 

28.01 
.26 

"'5.' 84* 

23.29 

K 

.32 

Ca 

5.28 

Me 

4.68 

rro 

Fe 

SiOa 

.06 

S,  Bulphide 

.50 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
3,574 

100.00 
155, 230 

100.00 
13,308 

100.00 
11,458 

MISCELLANEOUS    LAKES. 


In  the  next  table  I  give  reduced  analyses  of  several  European  lakes 
of  widely  varying  character.     They  are  as  follows: 
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AnalyMea  ofvtaUrfrom  averal  European  lak€$. 

A.  Lake  Latch,  G«nnany.  Aoaljrsls  by  O.  Bisohof,  Lahrbadi  der  chamisdieii  und  phystkalisditn 
IwdOKle,  2d  ed.,  yoI.  1, 1863,  p.  316.  This  lake  oooupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  its  water  is 
raah.    It  is,  nevertheleai,  an  alkaline  water  and  yields  sodium  carbonate  on  evaporation. 

B.  Palic  Lake,  Banat,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  K.  von  Hauer,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  7, 
.856,  p.  361.  Iron,  magnwrfmn,  and  calcium  are  held  in  solution  as  bioarbonates,  and  are  precipitated  on 
xilUng.    Free  carbonic  add  and  organic  matter  are  also  present. 

C.  niyfe  or  Ifedve  Lake,  near  Ssovata,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  B.  von  Leng]rel,  FOldt.  KOsL,  vol.  23, 
L808,p.380.    Recently  ftmned  by  a  sinking  of  the  ground.    The  neighboring  country  contains  salt  depositB. 

D.  Lake  Russanda,  Hungary.  Analysis  by  J.  Schneider,  dted  by  A.  Kaleosinsky,  F51dt.  KOsL,  vol.  28, 
MS,  p.  284.  The  data  as  pubUshed  show  discrepancies  which  detract  from  their  value.  Organic  matter 
■nttted. 

B.  Lake  TeUr-Ohtol,  Roumania.  Analysis  by  Popovid,  Saligny,  and  Oeorgesco,  dted  by  P.  Bujor, 
ikim.  ad.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  1, 1901,  p.  158.  A  lake  of  about  1,140  hectares,  situated  only  300  to  400  meten 
Grom  the  Black  Sea.    The  published  summation  of  the  analysis  is  not  in  accord  with  the  individual  figures. 

¥.  Laca  Saiat,  Roumania.  Analysis  by^Camot,  cited  by  BuJor,  op.  dt.,  p.  176.  In  winter  this  lake 
iepoeits  crystallized  sodium  sulphate,  mirabflite,  NatSO4.10HiO.  In  a  memoir  entitled  "Apergu  gtelo- 
liqae  sur  les  formations  saliftees  et  les  gisements  de  sel  en  Roumanie,"  Bucharest,  1902,  L.  Mrauc  and 
W.  Teisseyre  cite  analyses  of  Lacu  Sarat,  Lacu  Fimdata,  Lacu  Amara,  and  Lacu  lanca.  They  also  give 
I  of  Roumanian  salt. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

60.53 

.18 

.67 

trace 

trace 

F 

CI 

4.99 

15.68 

60.18 

trace 

.44 

.04 

19.07 

**22.'56' 
19.22 

28.26 

Br 

80. 

2.97 
50.97 

2.92 
41.02 

37.12 

^'^'4    •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

CO, 

.27 

NO, 

PO4 

.52 

NH4 : 

trace 
34.78 

1.68 
.28 

1.84 

1      .03 
.01 

*'  **4  •••••--•••••••••♦-••••-•• 

Na 

27.05 

35.75 

39.02 

37.07 

1.19 

.20 

.15 

\  traces 

.02 

31.75 

K 

Ca 

9.90 
2.77 

.66 
3.35 

.25 
.03 

.39 

Mg 

2.16 

ALO, 

1        .02 
04 

F^O, 

.35 

.27 

trace 
.04 

SiO,. 

1.35 

■'*^'i*  •••-- 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
218 

100.00 
2,215 

100.00 
233, 747 

100.00 
6,276 

100.00 
70, 877 

100.00 
58,038 

Illj6s  Lake  and  the  neighboring  Black  Lake  are  essentially  strong 
solutions  of  common  salt,  formed  by  the  leaching  of  salt  beds.  Ac- 
cording to  A.  Kaleczinzky/  they  have  warm  layers  under  a  fresh- 
water surface,  which  owe  their  increased  temperature  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  solar  heat  and  to  the  fact  that  brine  has  a  lower  specific  heat 
than  water.  The  surface  layer  of  Black  Lake  has  a  temperature  of 
21®;  the  warm  layer  below  reaches  56®.  These  lakes,  therefore,  are 
accumulators  of  heat. 


>  Ueber  die  ungarischen  warmen  und  helssen  Kochsals-Seen,  etc.,  Budapest,  1902.  An  analysis  by 
Hanko  of  the  Black  Lake  is  given.  It  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  Dlsrifa  Lake;  the  salinity  is  10.58 
pm  cent.    See  alao  F.  SdiaCsrcik,  F<»dt.  KOsl.,  vol.  38, 1908,  p.  437. 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 11 
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Some  of  these  waters  have  been  modified  by  human  agency,  which 
utilized  them  as  sources  of  salt.  They  form,  neverthelesB,  a  natural 
series,  in  which  the  alkaline  radicles  are  nearly  constant  in  propor- 
tion, while  the  chlorides  and  sulphates  vary  reciprocally. 

A  slightly  different  composition  is  represented  by  a  subgroup  of 
sulphato-chloride  waters,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  the  Caspian, 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  two  smaller  lakes. 


Principal 

wMtitumU 

of  mlphato-chhride  waten. 

Cl,  Br. 

8O4. 

CO,. 

Na,K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Barchatow  bitter  lake 

45.16 
4L96 
3a  00 
35.43 

20.23 
23.88 
27.39 
30.98 

"a  65' 
.98 
.85 

2&27 
25.16 
23.61 
23.18 

"'2.' 44* 
5.28 
4.02 

5.84 

GasDian  Sea 

5.87 

BQiaktfl-Kul 

4.68 

Sea  of  AraL 

5.50 

Here  we  have  a  dilution  of  oceanic  water  by  sulphate-bearing  tribu- 
taries, with  a  falling  off  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  an  increase  in 
calcium  and  magnesium.  The  bitterns  derived  from  these  waters 
differ  from  the  normal  bitterns  in  respect  to  their  proportion  of  sul- 
phates, but  otherwise  they  represent  the  same  order  of  changes.  I 
include  with  them  the  Schunett  Lake  of  Siberia,  which  has  analo- 
gous composition,  and  also  the  Issyk-Kul. 

Principal  constituents  0/ sulphato-chloride  bitterns. 


Mg. 


Karaboghaz  Gulf  (average) . 

Tinetzky  Lake 

Schunett  Lake 

Iflsyk-Kul 


Cl,  Br. 

804. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

5L86 

16.48 

0.07 

18.33 

0.28 

48.12 

2L25 

18.70 

.01 

38.89 

32.19 

.31 

16.45 

.44 

15.67 

55.94 

L26 

13.61 

.94 

1L45 
11.91 
1L67 
12.50 


The  water  of  Lake  Chichen-Kanab  in  Yucatan  is  also  a  sulphato- 
chloride  water,  but  it  stands  alone  as  the  only  known  member  of  a 
distinct  subgroup.     Its  dominant  kation  is  calcium. 

The  alkaline  lakes,  which  contain  notable  quantities  of  carbonates, 
are  less  easy  to  classify  than  the  foregoing  waters,  and  yet  some 
analogies  are  clear.  First,  we  have  a  number  of  analyses  in  which 
the  carbonates  are  largely  in  excess  of  all  other  salts,  as  follows: 


Principal  constituents  of  carbonate  waters. 


Cl.  Br. 

so«. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Moses  Lake 

3.88 
4.99 
7.64 
7.68 
15.68 

2.87 
2.97 
7.08 
13.24 
2.92 

5L56 
50.97 
4L41 
37.79 
4L02 

19.86 
27.05 
42.82 
4L08 
35.75 

8.41 

9.90 

.02 

7.25 

Lake  lAac^ 

2.77 

Groodenouffh  Lake 

.04 

Black  Lake 

JRalic  Lake 

.66 

3.35 
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In  the  next  group  of  waters  carbonates  and  chlorides  predominate, 
with  sulphates  in  subordinate  quantity. 

Prmcipal  eonstituenta  of  carbonate-chloride  waters. 


CI,  Br. 

SO4. 

CO,. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

Mg. 

Nfttron  Tiftke 

26.00 
27.60 
32.31 
3L82 
36.04 
43.47 
4L04 
47.88 

*7.'67' 
.13 
3.27 
L90 
.03 
5.25 
3.76 

32.90 
25.87 
22.47 
21.57 
20.67 
15.17 
14.28 
7.93 

31.05 
37.69 
39.62 
36.51 
40.77 
4L33 
35.95 
38.62 

3.57 

none 

.03 

L35 

3.62 

fTf^rn^iy  lAke. 

.07 

Borax  1  Ake 

.35 

Humboldt  I/ftke 

L88 

Abert  Lake 

Salt  Lake  near  Pretoria 

Pyn^TTiid  Tiftke 

.25 
.55 

2.28 

WiDPpmiirca  TiAke. 

.49 

Borax  Lake,  which  also  contains  5.05  per  cent  of  B4O7  in  its  saline 
residue,  might  well  be  put  in  a  class  by  itself;  but  extreme  subdivision 
is  not  now  desirable. 

In  the  following  waters,  which  are  of  the  "triple"  type,  chlorides, 
Bulphates,  and  carbonates  are  all  present  in  notable  quantities: 

Principal  constituents  of  ^* triple"  waters. 


Wilmington  Lake 

Soap  LaJce  (average).. 

Owens  Lake 

Mono  Lake 

Tulare  Lake  (average) 

Lake  Van 

Lake  Ruszanda 

Walker  Lake 

Soda  Lake  (average).. 
Eatwee  salt  lake 


Cl,  Br. 


10.78 
13.07 
25.67 
23.34 
18.82 
27.08 
19.07 
23.77 
35.95 
36.67 


80«. 


16.62 
16.62 
9.95 
12.86 
18.84 
n.95 
22.56 
2L29 
10.42 
12.33 


CO,. 


32.75 
29.97 
23.51 
23.42 
23.05 
20.71 
19.22 
17.34 
14.83 
10.42 


Na,  K. 


39.85 
39.48 
40.01 
39.78 
36.78 
88.84 
38.26 
34.83 
36.00 
40.55 


Ca. 


trace 

0.02 

.04 

.89 


.20 
.90 


Mg. 


0.17 
.01 
.10 

L02 
.57 
.15 

L56 
.22 


Finally  there  are  three  waters  which  might  be  classed  with  the  sul- 
phato-chlorides,  were  it  not  for  their  moderately  alkaline  character. 

Principal  constituents  0/ water  of  Lake  BUjo,  Devils  Lake^  and  Koko-Nor. 


Lake  Biljo. . 
Devils  Lake 
Koko-Nor.. 


Cl,  Br. 

8O4. 

C0|. 

Na,  K. 

Ca. 

9.91 
10.45 
40.09 

52.33 
54.07 
17.84 

6.22 
4.24 
5.55 

22.70 
25.88 
3L72 

0.43 
trace 
L77 

Mg. 


7.28 
5.36 
2.90 


In  general,  as  was  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  Lahontan  waters, 
alkaline  lakes  are  representative  of  volcanic  regions,  while  saline 
lakes  are  associated  with  sedimentary  deposits.  That  is,  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view  the  alkaline  waters  are  the  newest,  and  e;3d:tiVA\» 
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the  nearest  relationship  to  rivers  and  springs.  By  the  weathering 
of  rocks  carbonates  are  first  formed,  as  is  seen  in  most  rivers  near 
their  sources.  Under  favorable  conditions  these  salts  accumulate, 
and  they  are  transformed  into  or  replaced  by  other  compounds  only 
after  a  long  and  slow  series  of  chemical  reactions.  In  recently 
formed  bodies  of  water,  derived  from  igneous  rocks,  carbonates  are 
abundant;  but  as  salinity  or  concentration  increases,  the  slightly 
soluble  calcium  carbonate  is  thrown  down,  leaving  sulphates  and 
chlorides  in  solution.  If  more  calcium  is  available,  gypsum  is  pre- 
cipitated, and  the  final  result  is  a  water  containing  Uttle  except 
chlorides.  The  carbonate  waters  form  the  beginning,  the  chloride 
waters  the  end  of  the  series.  When  calcium  is  deficient  in  quantity, 
then  mixed  waters  are  produced,  in  which  alkaline  sulphates,  ca]> 
bonates,  and  chlorides  may  coexist  in  almost  any  relative  propor- 
tions. Waters  of  mixed  type  may  also  be  formed  by  the  blending  of 
suppHes  from  different  sources,  and  the  contributions  of  two  tribu- 
taries may  be  very  unlike.  The  fresh  decomposition  products  from 
a  volcanic  rock  and  the  leachings  of  sedimentary  beds  are  widely 
dissimilar;  but  the  chemical  changes  consequent  upon  their  commin- 
gling will  follow  the  order  just  laid  down.  This  order  can  not  be 
stated  in  quantitative  terms,  for  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in 
complex  mixtures  are  not  definitely  known.  The  solubility  of  a  salt 
in  pure  water  is  one  thing;  its  solubility  in  the  presence  of  other 
compounds  is  something  quite  different;  and  when  the  number  of 
possible  substances  is  great  the  problem  becomes  hopelessly  com- 
pUcated.  Each  substance  influences  every  other  substance,  in  a 
manner  which  depends  partly  upon  temperature  and  partly  upon 
concentration,  and  no  known  equations  can  cover  the  whole  field. 

Qualitatively,  however,  the  conditions  governing  the  deposition 
of  salts  can  be  simply  and  intelligibly  stated.  Suppose  we  consider 
a  solution  so  dilute  that  it  contains  ions  capable  of  forming  the  chlo- 
rides, sulphates,  and  carbonates  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
which  are  the  chief  salts  derivable  from  natural  waters.  Upon  con- 
centration, the  difficultly  soluble  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium will  be  precipitated  first,  to  be  followed  by  the  slightly  soluble 
gypsum.  Next  in  order  sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate  will  form, 
and  these  salts  are  deposited  by  many  saline  or  alkaline  waters. 
Later,  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  sulphate  may  crystallize  out, 
leaving  at  last  a  bittern  containing  the  very  soluble  chlorides  of  caL 
cium  and  magnesium.  This  is  the  observed  order  of  concentration 
but  every  step  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  every  instance.  All  of  the 
calcium  may  be  eliminated  as  carbonate,  leaving  none  for  the  forma- 
tion of  other  salts.  All  of  the  sulphuric  ions  may  be  taken  to  produce 
gypsum,  and  then  no  sodium  sulphate  can  form.     In  short,  the  actual 
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changes  which  take  place  during  the  concentration  of  a  specified  water 
depend  on  the  proportions  of  its  constituents,  and  vary  frpm  case  to 
case.  The  proposed  order  of  deposition  is  simply  the  general  order, 
which  conforms  to  the  facts  of  ohservation  and  to  the  known  solubil- 
ities of  the  several  salts.  The  least  soluble  possible  salt  will  form 
first ;  the  most  soluble  will  remain  longest  in  solution.  The  formation 
of  double  salts  will  be  considered  ia  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MINERAL  WELLS  AND  SPRINGS. 

DEFINITION. 

Between  the  so-called  ''mineral  waters"  and  waters  of  ordinary 
character  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  springs  having  the  greatest  commercial  importance  yield 
waters  of  exceptionally  low  mineral  content  and  owe  their  value  to 
their  remarkable  purity.  They  are  simply  potable  waters  carrying  a 
minimum  of  foreign  matter  in  solution.  Other  springs,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  characterized  by  excessive  salinity,  and  between  the  two 
extremes  nearly  every  intermediate  condition  may  be  observed. 

In  the  chapter  on  lakes  and  rivers  a  number  of  springs  were  con- 
sidered, which  represent  the  ordinary  or  common  type  of  water  sup- 
ply. Rain  water,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  percolates  through 
the  soil  or  through  relatively  thin  layers  of  rock,  and  emerges  with  a 
moderate  load  of  dissolved  impurities.  Upon  evaporation  such 
waters  give  a  residue  consisting  most  commonly  of  calcium  carbonate, 
calcium  sulphate,  or  silica,  with  minor  amounts  of  alkaline  chlorides; 
and,  blending  with  rain  or  seepage  waters,  they  form  the  beginnings 
of  streams.  Sometimes  sulphates  predominate,  sometimes  carbon- 
ates, but  chlorides  are  present  much  less  conspicuously.  Calcium  is 
the  dominating  metal,  and  sodium  occupies,  as  a  rule,  a  subordinate 
place.  To  the  vast  majority  of  spring  waters  these  statements  apply; 
but  here  and  there  exceptions  are  encountered  which,  by  their  peculiar 
characters,  attract  attention  and  are  known  as  ''mineral"  wells  or 
springs.  Speaking  broadly,  all  springs  are  mineral  springs,  for  all 
contain  mineral  impurities;  but  in  a  popular  sense  the  term  is 
restricted  to  waters  of  abnormal  or  unusual  composition.  A  mineral 
water,  then,  is  merely  a  water  which  differs,  either  in  composition  or 
in  concentration,  from  the  common  potable  varieties.  The  term  is 
loose  and  indefinite,  but  it  has  a  certain  convenience,  and  we  may  use 
it  without  danger  of  beii^  led  astray. 

To  put  the  case  differently,  a  mineral  spring  may  be  described 
as  one  which  owes  its  character  to  local  as  distinguished  from  wide- 
spread or  general  conditions;  and  the  peculiarities  thus  acquired 
may  result  from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  One  water,  rising  from 
beds  of  salty  is  charged  with  sodium  chloride;  another  lepresents  the 
solution  of  gypsum;  a  third  may  carry  substances  derived  from  the 
168 
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ulphides  of  metalliferous  veins,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Any  soluble 
aatter  existing  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  find  its  way  into  the 
raters  of  a  spring  and  give  to  the  latter  some  distinguishing  peculiar- 
ty.  Even  in  their  gaseous  contents  spring  waters  differ  widely, 
iome  are  heavily  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  effervesce  upon 
eaching  the  air,  and  others  contiEtin  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sufficient 
[uantities  to  be  recognized  by  the  smell.  Some  waters  are  strongly 
icid,  some  alkaline,  and  some  neutral;  waters  emerging  from  beds 
)f  pyritiferous  shale  are  often  rendered  astringent  by  salts  of  alumi- 
lum  or  iron;  one  spring  is  boiling  hot  while  its  neighbors  are  ice 
x>ld;  in  short,  eveiy  difference  of  origin  may  be  reflected  in  some 
peculiarity  of  composition  or  character.  In  recent  years  many  min- 
eral springs  have  been  found  to  contain  appreciable  quantities  of 
iigon,  helium,  and  the  other  inert  gases,  a  fact  which  bears  upon  the 
*adioactivity  exhibited  by  natural  waters.  For  example,  G.  Massol,^ 
n  the  gas  from  the  thermal  spring  of  Uriage,  France,  found  0.932 
3er  cent  of  helium,  together  with  krypton  and  xenon.  Argon  was 
letected  in  the  hot  springs  of  Bath,  England,  shortly  after  the  element 
p^as  discovered.^  In  the  boric  acid  sqffioni  of  Tuscany,  helium  and 
urgon  were  found  by  R.  Nasini,  F.  Anderlini  and  R.  Salvadori.' 
MLany  French  springs  have  been  studied,  with  similar  results,  by 
2,  Moureu  and  R.  Biquard.^  These  minor  characteristics  of  natural 
Rraters  can  not  be  dwelt  upon  more  fully  here. 

CIiASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  waters  can  be  based  on  a  variety  of  considera- 
tions. It  may  be  geologic,  correlating  the  springs  with  their  geo- 
logic origin,  or  as  ancient  or  modem,  or  by  dividing  them  into  classes 
according  to  their  derivation  from  rain  water  or  from  sources  deep 
nithin  the  earth;  it  may  be  physical,  drawing  a  chief  distinction 
between  cold  and  thermal  springs;  or  chemical,  in  which  case  differ- 
ences of  composition  determine  the  place  which  each  water  shall 
occupy.  To  a  great  extent  the  three  systems  of  classification  over- 
lap, and  each  one  depends  more  or  less  on  the  others;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  memoir,  which  deals  with  chemical  phenomena, 
the  chemical  method  is  obviously  the  most  appropriate.  The  other 
considerations  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  accoimt;  but  chemical 
composition  is,  for  us,  the  determining  factor.  From  this  point  of 
new  the  classification  of  springs  is  comparatively  simple  and  follows 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapters.    Waters  are  classed 

>  ComuC  Rflod.,  ToL  151, 1010,  p.  1124. 

'See  Rftyldgh  and  Raamj,  ZdtKhr.  phyi.  Cfaflmie,  toI.  16, 1806,  p.  362.  Also  Rayldgh,  Proc.  Roy. 
toe.,  ToL  60, 1606,  p.  108. 

•  Qmu,  oblm.  ItoL,  toL  26, 1660,  p.  81. 

«  CampL  Read.,  toL  143, 1006,  p.  706;  vol.  146, 1006,  p.  435.  See  also  Motmu,  idem,  vol.  142, 1006,  p.  1155, 
ind  In  B«viie  ecL,  Tcd.  0, 1008,  p.  363,  for  A  thonnifh  reyiew  of  the  whoto  labjeot. 
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according  to  their  negative  radicles,  as  chloride,  sulphate,  carbonate, 
or  acid  waters,  with  various  mixed  types  and  occasional  examples  in 
which  imusual  combinations,  such  as  nitrates,  borates,  sulphides,  or 
silicates,  appear.  The  classification,  however,  can  not  be  rigid,  and 
to  a  great  extent  convenience  must  govern  and  modify  the  usual 
rules.  Mixtures  such  as  we  have  now  to  consider  can  not  be  arranged 
according  to  any  hard-and-fast  system,  but  must  be  dealt  with  some- 
what loosely.  The  general  relationships  are  simple  and  evident,  but 
the  exceptional  oases  are  common  enough  to  modify  any  formal 
scheme  of  arrangement  that  might  be  adopted. 

CHIiORIDE  WATERS. 

The  literature  relating  to  mineral  springs  is  extremely  volumi- 
nous, and  the  recorded  analyses  are  numbered  by  thousands.  From 
such  a  mass  of  material  only  typical  or  striking  examples  can  be  util- 
ized here  in  order  to  show  the  variations  in  composition  which  have 
been  observed.  As  the  chloride  waters  form  perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous group,  we  may  properly  begin  with  them,  and  consider  first 
the  solutions  which  upon  evaporation  yield  principally  sodium  chlo- 
ride. Waters  of  this  class  are  very  common,  and  range  from  potable 
springs  to  brines  approximating  sea  water  in  saline  composition. 
From  such  brines  common  salt  is  commercially  obtained,  and  the  sub- 
joined table  gives  analyses  of  several  important  examples.^  The 
figures  represent  the  composition  of  the  anhydrous  saline  matter  con- 
tained by  the  several  waters,  each  analysis  being  reduced  from  the 
original  form  of  statement  to  percentages  of  ions. 

1  In  Ann.  Rept.  GeoL  Survey  Canada,  vol  15, 1002-3,  p.  236  S,  G.  C.  Hoffman  gives  12  analyses  of  brfaui 
from  Manitoba.  A  brine  from  a  well  1,020  feet  deep,  at  Sand  Beach,  MiGhigao,  analysed  by  S.  P.  Doffleld 
(GeoL  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  5,  pt.  2, 1805,  p.  82),  is  unusually  rich  in  bromine. 
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A.  BitM  firam  SyxvooM,  New  Yoik.  Avenge  of  fDor  anal jmb  t>7  C.  A.  Goenmaim,  pnblldwd  in  Dana's 
Syatem  of  mliiaalogy,  0th  ed.»  p.  166. 

B.  Brine  from  Waoaw,  New  Yoik.  Analysis  by  F.  E.  Engelbaidt,  BulL  New  York  State  Mas.  No.  11, 
UB8,p.3&   Many  other  analyses  are  given  In  this  pabUcatkm. 

C.  Brtne  firam  East  Saginaw,  Michigan.  Well  806  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  Ooessmann,  OeoL  Survey 
Michigan,  voL  8, 1878-1876^  p.  188. 

D.  Brtne  from  Pomeioy,  Ohio.  Analysis  by  C.  W.  Foiilk,  BuU.  Ohio  Geol.  Survey*  No.  8, 1906,  p.  37. 
The  txaoe  of  Iodine  represents  OUNM  gramme  Nal  per  liter. 

£.  Humboldt  salt  well,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Sidener,  Ann.  Kept  OeoL  Survey  Minnesota, 
VOL  18, 1884,  p.  101. 

F.  Brine  from  Hutdilnson,  Kansas.  Analysis  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  C.  Case,  Untv.  TTsnsas  Qeol. 
Survey,  voL  7, 1902,  p.  79. 

O.  Artesian  well,  Abilene,  Kansas.  Analysis  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  F.  B.  Porter,  Univ.  Fansiir  OeoL 
Survey,  VOL  7, 1902,  p.  130.    WeU  1,260  feet  deep. 

H.  Bryan's  well,  Biatineaa,  Loaistana.  Analysis  by  M.  Bird,  Report  on  geology  of  Louisiana,  190% 
p.  40.    Many  other  analyses  of  salines  are  given  in  this  volume.    The  brines  are  of  Cretaceous  origin. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

H 

a 

5S.85 
.01 

69.71 

61.27 

61.69 
.13 
trace . 

65.96 

69.60 

61.65 
.29 
trace . 

59.96 

Br 

I 

8O4 

2.29 
.01 

1.19 

.62 

none.. 

4.18 

1.68 

trace  - 

1.33 

.07 

00. 

PO. 

N». 

37.29 

.03 

1.28 

38.38 

32.76 

31.61 

.06 

4.91 

.14 

.21 

1.36 

32.56 

.66 

2.71 

38.38 
*"*56' 

31.57 
trace . 

37.26 

K 

Og 

.67 

4.26 

4.86 

.94 

Sr 

Ba 

Mir 

.23 

.05 

1.20 

1.80 

.11 

1.52 
trace . 

.29 

iB.... ;;.... 

Pe 

.01 

.05 

Fe,0, 

}    .08 
.01 

.02 
.07 
.36 

aSo' 

.63 

^.v....::. :.:::.... 

.03 

trace  . 

Other  solids 

.98 

1 

Salinity,  per  cent 

100.00 
16.84 

100.00 
26.34 

100.00 
20.24 

100.00 
10.52 

100.00 
5.72 

100.00 
29.31 

100.00 
17.89 

100.00 
8.93 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  forgoing  brines  were  formed  by  solution 
from  beds  of  rock  salt.  The  latter  undoubtedly  originated  from  the 
evaporation  of  salt  lakes  or  sea  water,  and  in  geological  age  they 
range  from  the  Cretaceous  down  to  the  upper  Silurian.  The  New 
York  brines  are  from  Silurian  deposits.  The  Humboldt  well  is 
nearest  to  ocean  water  in  composition,  although  it  is  nearly  twice  as 
concentrated.  In  general,  the  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  is 
greater  than  in  sea  salts,  for  the  reason  that  that  compound  redis- 
solves  more  readily  than  the  gypsum  which  was  deposited  with  it. 
The  process  of  deposition  and  re-solution  thus  tends  to  separate  the 
constituents  of  the  original  water;  and  so  the  composition  of  the 
ancient  lake  or  ocean  is  not  exactly  reproduced. 

The  following  analyses  also  represent  the  salts  from  chloride  waters 
in  which  sodium  is  largely  the  predominant  base. 
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Analytes  of  Monde  waten — /. 

A .  Cinciimati  srtetian  w^,  Cindiumti,  Ohio.  Analysis  by  E.  B.  WayiM,  died  by  A.  C.  Peale,  In  BnO. 
U.  8.  GeoL  Surrey  No.  32, 1886,  p.  183.    This  water  oontaizu  considerable  quantities  olflree  H^  and  (Xh. 

B.  Upper  Blue  Lick  Spring,  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  J.  F.  Judge  and  A.  Fennel,  cited  by  Peale,  op.  cit, 
p.  111.  Also  rich  in  HsS  and  COt.  I  represent  hereby  X  an  indeterminate mixtoie of  CaiPsOa,  AJiOikaiid 
FeiOa.  For  later  analyses  of  the  Blue  Lick  springs,  by  R.  and  A.  M.  Peter,  and  for  analyaea  of  other 
mineral  waten  in  Kentucky,  see  Chase  Palmer,  Water-Supply  Paper  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  288, 1900, 
pp.  184-216. 

C.  Montesano  Springs,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  P.  Schweitier,  Qecd.  Survey  Missouri,  voL  8, 1888^  p.  77. 
This  volume  contains  many  analyses  of  Missouri  mineral  waters. 

D.  Deep  well  at  Brunswick,  Missouri.    Depth  l,fi06  feet    Analysis  by  Schweitier,  op.  oit.,  p.  97. 

E.  Utah  Hot  Springs,  8  miles  north  of  Ogden,  Utah.  Temperature  66*  C.  Analys&B  by  F.  W.  Qaike, 
Bull  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  9, 1884,  p.  30. 

F.  Spring  at  Pahua,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst,  voL  10, 1877,  p 
423.  This  spring  is  noteble  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  tree  Iodine.  According  to  J.  A.  Wankljm  (Chem. 
News,  voL  64, 1886,  p.  300)  the  water  of  Woodhull  Spa,  near  Lincoln,  England,  has  the  same  peculiarity. 
The  iodine  colors  the  water  brown  and  can  be  extracted  by  carbon  disnlphide. 

In  analyses  D  and  F  the  bicarbonates  of  the  original  stotement  have  been  reduced  to  normal  salts. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

55.83 
.04 
.03 

53.08 
.51 
.02 

57.38 
.31 

52.74 

58.79 
trace 

60.78 

Br 

fzace 

I,  combined 

.04 

I,  free 

• 

.11 

SO. 

3.12 
2.63 

6.03 
2.34 

5.37 

8.36 
L88 

.94 
.61 

.15 

CO, 

17 

P04 

.05 

Na 

33.09 

.27 

31.47 
.96 

28.17 
.15 

30.15 

30.38 

3.76 

trace 

4.90 

.40 

34.81 

K 

.02 

Li 

Ca 

3.72 
1.13 

3.56 
1.57 

6.15 
2.30 

4.74 
2.09 

3.14 

Me 

.60 

Af. 

.01 

ALOs 

.02 

Fe 

trac6 

FcoO, 

.06 
.08 

SiOo 

.16 
.30 

.17 

.04 

.20 

.12 

X 

Salinity,  parta  per  million 

100.00 
10,589 

100.00 
11,068 

100.00 
8,509 

100.00 
15,905 

100.00 
23,309 

100.00 
21,060 
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Analif9i8  o/Moride  iMit«r»-—/— Continued. 

O.  Wfttar  of  Sataomagfiore,  Italy.  Analyvk  bj  R.  Naelnl  and  F.  Anderlliil,  Oais.  chlzn.  itaL,  toL  30, 
i,  1900,  p.  306.  Cootataia  in  1,000  grama  0.00223  gram  Mn  and  OX)0702  gram  B^Or.  Thase  are  leas  than  0.01  per 
itat  of  the  total  acdlda. 

H.  The  ICartenqnellB,  Bavaria.  Analyaia  by  A.  Lipp,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  QeselL,  vol  30, 1887,  p.  309. 
nontaftiB  abo  much  frae  C0». 

L  Tha  Kochbmnnan,  Wieabaden,  Germany.  Analysis  by  C.  R.  Freseniiis,  Jahrb.  Nassau.  Ver.  Natur- 
tamda,  toL  50, 1887,  p.  20.  This  water  abo  contains  0.000013  gram  iodine,  0.00002  gram  PO4,  and  a00O16 
pam  ASO4  to  tbe  Utar,  each  reoofded  hare  as  a  *'  trace.''  For  other  analyses  of  Wiesbaden  waters  see  the 
■me  Journal,  toL  49, 1896,  pp.  22, 23. 

J.  Water  of  Anra-Polhora,  Hungary.  Analysia  by  W.  Kalmann  and  M.  Olaser,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol. 
18, 1886-00,  p.  443.    Organic  matter,  about  0.15  per  cent,  is  excluded  from  the  reduced  statement  here  given. 

K.  Old  sulphur  well,  Hairogate,  England.  Analyds  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  39, 1881, 
|k  500.    The  memoir  contains  acme  other  analyses. 

L.  Chloride  of  Iron  Spa,  Harrogate.  Analjrsis  by  C.  H.  Bothamby,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  89,  1881,  p. 
502.    The  same  author,  in  vol.  63,  1883,  p.  665,  gives  analyses  of  waters  fTom  Askem,  Yorkshire. 


0 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

CI 

61.09 
.15 
.03 

52.72 
.42 
.54 

56.58 

.04 

trace 

58.76 
.37 
.14 

58.81 
.19 
.01 

trace 

"".'23' 
2.12 
trace 

60.83 

Br 

.07 

I 

trace 

F 

8O4 

.18 

trace 

.78 

.12 

.02 

8..* 

00, 

7.66 
trace 

3.13 
trace 
trace 

*  '".oi" 

32.60 
1.16 
.04 
.07 
4.05 
.12 
.01 
.61 

}      .04 

1.07 
.02 

1.23 

po. '..!...."...! 

AbO^ 

BA 

trace 

trace 

.72 

bK 

Na!....:.: 

34.04 

33.08 
trace 
trace 

"""4.*i5" 

36.18 
.42 
.22 

"  'i.'io' 

.34 
.08 
.29 

33.61 

.48 

.01 

.03 

2.65 

trace 

.42 

1.37 

23.45 

K 

.35 

U 

.07 

.12 

3.21 

.24 

trace 

NH4 

.03 

ck.* ::.:.: :::.: 

7.28 

Sr 

.07 

Ba 

.76 

Ilg 

.82 

1.34 

3.12 

Mn 

.10 

Fe"^ 

.03 

"".'69' 
trace 

"   '.'i4' 

2.39 

Fe,0, 

k?...\ 

.01 

trace 

Du 

trace 

SiOa 

.01 

.76 

.03 

.07 

.30 

^'a                   •"••*•**•**••••" 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
159,000 

100.00 
2,970 

100.00 
8,241 

100.00 
30,150 

100.00 
14,800 

100.00 
6,617 

Although  sodium  chloride  is  the  principal  salt  obtainable  from  the 
v^aters  represented  by  the  preceding  analyses,  they  owe  their  interest 
to  other  things.  They  have  been  selected  from  the  great  mass  of 
published  material  in  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  substances 
like  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  lithium,  barium,  strontium,  and  iron 
9ccur  in  waters  of  this  class.^ 

To  these  minor  constituents  the  therapeutic  value  of  mineral  waters 
is  commonly  ascribed,  but  to  considerations  of  that  sort  no  attention 

>  For  tha  oonmion  occurrence  of  8r,  Ba,  Mn,  As,  etc.,  in  mineral  springs  see  J.  C.  Oil,  Rev.  Acad.  cU 
Ifadrtd,  voL  8»  1900,  p.  131.  On  selenium  in  mineral  waters  see  F.  Taboury,  Bull.  Soc  chim.,  4th  ser., 
roL  3^1900,  p.  88S. 
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can  be  paid  here.  The  last  analyBis  given,  that  of  the  Chloride  of 
Iron  Spa  at  Harrogate,  is  interesting  as  marking  a  transition  to 
another  group  of  chloride  waters,  in  which  the  proportion  of  sodium 
is  decreased  and  large  quantities  of  calcium  appear.  Sometimes 
magnesium  is  also  abimdant;  for  example,  in  salts  from  the  group 
of  springs  at  Kapouran,  Java,  S.  Meunier  ^  found  54.2  per  cent  of 
calcium  chloride  and  40.65  per  cent  of  magnesium  chloride.  The 
following  analyses  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  calcium  in 
large  proportion:* 

Analyses  of  chloride  waters — 11. 

A.  Brine  from  well  2,M7  feet  deep  at  Conneautsville,  PennsylTania.    Analjrsis  by  A.  E  Robinson  end 
C.  F.  Mabery,  Joor.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  voL  18, 1896,  p.  915.    A  little  HsS  is  present. 

B.  Well  at  Bowecman's  mills,  Whitby,  Canada.    Analysis  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Geology  of  Canada,  1863, 
p.  647.    Analyses  of  other  waters  are  given  in  this  memoir. 

C.  Water  firom  well  192  feet  deep,  Manitoulin  Island,  Lake  Huron.    Anal3rsis  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Chem> 
loal  and  geological  essays,  1875,  p.  158. 

D.  Water  firam  the  Silver  Islet  mine,  Lake  Superior.    Analysis  by  F.  D.  Adams,  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol. 
Survey  Canada,  new  ser.,  vol.  1, 1885,  p.  17  M. 

E.  Water  tnm.  the  lower  level  of  the  Quincy  mine,  Hancock,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  O.  Steiger.  in  the 
aboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

F.  Water  fhmi  boring  on  Kanab  Creek,  near  Port  Haney,  British  Columbia.    Analysis  by  F.  G.  Wait, 
Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  5,  ii,  new  ser.,  1890-01,  p.  22  R. 

G.  Boiling  spring  at  Savu-Savu,  Fiji.    Analysis  by  A.  Liversidge,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales, 
voL  14, 1880,  p.  147.    Part  of  the  aluminum  in  this  water  is  reported  as  AlCls  and  part  as  AltOs. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

CI 

62.31 
.63 
.01 
.03 
.27 

64.43 

.41 

trace 

64.45 

61.57 

63.55 

63.39 

57.91 

Br 

I 

present 
none 

**'5.*27" 
.42 

SO4 

.13 
.48 

.01 

.01 

none 

5.63 

none 

3.38 

CO. 

.09 

trace 

P04 

trace 

^  ^•^a*  ................. 

Na 

18.35 

1.65 

.04 

.23 

13.86 

16.17 
trace 

8.71 
1.92 

18.33 
.67 

16.65 

K 

.93 

Li 

NH, 

^4** 

Ca 

13.68 
trace 
5.22 

20.67 

17.46 

30.78 

30.89 

18.34 

Sr 

Mr 

2.53 
.02 

4.25 

1.21 
none 

.01 
none 

.03 

.04 

Af;.....::. 

.43 

AbO, 

.54 

Fe 

.25 

trace 

none 

none 

trace 

Fe-0, 

Mn,  Co 

trace 
.15 

none 
.01 

SiOo 

.02 

1.78 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
309,175 

100.00 
46,300 

100.00 
21, 660 

100.00 
36,000 

100.00 
212, 300 

100.00 
48,500 

100.00 
7,813 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  103, 1886,  p.  1205. 

*  See  also  the  analysis  of  brine  from  a  well  at  Alma,  Michigan,  by  C.  F.  Chandler  and  C.  E.  Pellew,  GeoL 
Survey  Michigan,  vol.  5,  pt.  2, 1894,  p.  46.  Also  one  of  water  from  the  Freda  well,  Keweenaw  Point,  Michi- 
gan, by  G.  A.  K6nig,  Rept.  State  Board  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  1903,  p.  165.  In  the  deep-seated  waters 
anmnd  Lake  Superior  oaloium  chloride  seems  to  be  an  important  constituent.  These  waters  have  been 
oareftilly  studied  by  A.  C.  Lane,  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  voL  12, 1909,  p.  114,  and  Proc.  Lake  Superior 
Min.  Inst.,  1906,  p.  68. 
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The  next  table  contains  analyses  of  waters  belonging  to  the  chloride 
group,  but  in  which  notable  quantities  of  other  acid  radicles  are  also 
present.    The  chlorine,  howeveri  predominates. 

Arialyies  of  chloride  waters — III. 

A.  CooKTMi  Spring,  8«ntoga»  New  York.  Aoalysia  by  0.  F.  ClUDdl«r,  cited  by  A,  G.  Peale  in  BalL 
U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  82, 1886,  pp.  88, 39. 

B.  HAthoRi  Sprlnf,  Stntoga,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Chandler,  kw.  dt.  For  recent  analyses  of  the 
Hattram  and  twehre  other  Saraikoga  waters,  see  J.  K.  Haywood  and  B.  H.  Smith,  Boll.  Bur.  Chemistry 
No.  91,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1905. 

C  Franklin  artesian  weD,  BaHston,  New  York.  Analysis, by  Cliandier,  op.  dt.,  p.  33.  These  waters 
(A,  B,  and  C)  are  all  reported  as  containing  bicarbonates,  which  in  the  present  tabulation,  are  rednoed  to 
normal  salts.  They  aU  efferresoe  because  of  their  large  content  in  l^ee  CDs.  The  PO4  in  A  and  C  amounts 
to  0U>1  grain  per  gallon. 

D.  Artesian  well  at  LooisTiUe^  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  cited  by  Peale,  op.  cit.^ 
p.  115.    Bicarbonates  reduced  to  nomuU  salts.    Lithium  is  reported  as  0.02  grain  per  gallon. 

E.  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  Mdville,  given  by  O.  F.  Becker  in  Mon.  U.  8. 
Oeol.  Survey,  voL  13, 1888,  p.  349.  Bicarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.  The  "trace"  of  iron  represents 
a  14  part  per  million.  From  a  geologioal  point  of  view  this  water  is  out  of  its  proper  dassiflcation.  It  is 
a  volcanic  water,  whersas  the  other  waters  in  the  table  are  of  sedimentary  origin. 

F.  Lansdowne  well,  Cheltenham,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem.  80c.,  vol.  06^ 
1804,  !>.  773.    The  ''trace"  of  bromine  is  0.3  part,  and  that  of  iron  0.1  part  per  million. 

G.  The  Stanislawaquelle,  near  Karlsdorf,  Oalteia.  Anal3rsls  by  Von  Dunin-Wasowics  and  J.  Horowitz, 
Cbsm.  CentialbL,  1809,  pt.  2,  p.  401.  Bicarbonates  reduced  to  normal  salts.  The  NOg  amounts  to  0.02 
part  p^- million.    One  kilogrsm  of  this  water  contains  2.157232  grams  of  free  COi  and  0.106G5  gram  of  orgauJo 


A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

CI 

42.00 
1.13 

.02 
trace 

.08 

42.42 
.16 
.02 

trace 

41.95 
.37 
.02 

trace 
.04 

48.03 
.05 
.04 

35.00 

38.01 
trace 
trace 

34.60 

Br 

}      .02 

I 

F 

80. 

14.93 

4.58 

.22 

5.08 

20.89 

.82 

8.v;;;::::::: 

CO, 

18.59 

19.28 

18.66 

.49 

4.22 

19.96 

NO, 

trace 

PC. 

trace 

trace 

27.62 

.78 

.08 

6.03 

trace 

.09 

3.41 

trace 

trace 

27.29 

.68 

.16 

5.69 

trace 

.12 

3.92 

trace 

trace 

28.84 

1.83 

.07 

5.04 

trace 

.06 
2.95 

.09 

"'29.' 84* 
.41 
trace 
3.75 

.03 

8.88 

30.35 

3.79 

.27 

.25 

trace 

B.O, 

Ni: 

32.80 

.72 

trace 

1.85 

37.29 

K 

.53 

Li 

.01 

C» 

3.64 

Sr 

1.44 

Ba 

.82 

Mg 

2.19 

.01 

1.37 
trace 
trace 

*"©• 

Mn 

.01 

Fe 

trace 

Fe,0, 

.03 

.07 

.07 

.02 
.06 

.17 

Ar....::.: 

"**.6i' 

.10 

.02 

trace 

11.41 

trace 

AUG, 

tiace 

.02 

.03 

«B.«3-vr  J  .................. 

As 

Sb 

He 

^bV...  ....     .... 

.14 

.17 

"".'67' 

.10 

.14 

.69 

*^  ^'i* ................. 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
licm 

100.00 
12,022 

100.00 
15,238 

100.00 
20,315 

100.00 
15,700 

100.00 
2,850 

100.00 
8,870 

100.00 
7,639 
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SUIaPHATE   WATERS. 

The  sulphate  waters,  or  the  waters  in  which  SO4  is  the  principal 
negative  ion,  fall,  like  the  chloride  waters,  into  several  groups,  which 
shade  one  into  another  by  imperceptible  gradations.  Among  potable 
waters  of  this  class,  those  which  upon  evaporation  yield  chiefly  cal- 
cium sulphate  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Many  examples  of  such 
waters  were  cited  among  the  analyses  of  rivers.  As  a  rule,  on  account 
of  the  slight  solubility  of  gypsum,  their  salinity  is  relatively  low. 
Waters  of  this  type  are  frequently  foimd  in  so-called  mineral  springs. 
Other  waters,  of  medicinal  significance,  are  essentially  solutions  of 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  sulphate;  still  others  contain  sulphates 
of  aluminum  or  iron,  and  a  small  group  of  waters,  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  sulphides,  carry  heavy  metals  in  considerable  quantity. 
Examples  of  these  difiPerent  classes  are  given  below,  and  some  sulphate 
waters  which  contain  free  acids  will  be  considered  in  a  special  group 
later.     The  following  analyses  are  sufficient  for  present  purposes. 

Analyses  of  sulphate  toaters, 

A.  Abllena  weU,  14  miles  northwest  of  Abilene,  Kansas,  130  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  B.  H.  S.  BaUej, 
Univ.  Oeol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  7, 1902,  p.  166.  The  "traces"  refer  to  4  parts  N0«  and  3.2  parts  Fe  per 
million  of  water. 

B.  Spring  near  Denver,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  O.  Ealdns,  BuIL  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  60,  U80, 
p.  174.    Contains  210  parts  of  free  COs  per  million. 

C.  Cottage  well,  Cheltenham,  England.  Analysis  by  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. ,  vol.  65, 1894,  p.  772. 
Contains  0.2  part  of  Fe  per  million. 

D.  Bitter  spring  at  Laa,  Austria.  Analysis  by  A.  Kauer,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  20, 1870, 
p.  118.    Contains  free  C0|. 

£.  Water  from  Cruzy,  H6rault,  France.  Anal3r8ls  published  by  Braconnier,  Annates  des  mines,  8th  ser., 
vol.  7, 1885,  p.  143.  From  a  well  14  meters  deep  in  an  old  gypsum  quarry.  The  fissures  around  the  well 
are  lined  with  fibrous  epsomite. 

F.  St.  Lorenzquelle,  Leuk,  Switzerland.  Analysis  by  O.  Lunge  and  R.  E.  Schmidt,  Zeitschr.  ansL 
Chemie,  vol.  25, 1886,  p.  309.  Contains  0.06  part  Li,  0.05  part  NH«,  0.05  part  Fe,  and  0.11  part  Mn  per  mil* 
lion— in  each  case  less  than  0.01  per  cent  of  the  total  solids. 


■ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

CI 

0.48 

66.28 

.60 

trace 

2.62 
72.56 

6.66 

57.42 

6.48 

.02 

0.57 

69.87 

4.75 

3.73 

74.16 

.03 

0.34 

804 

65.86 

CO'"....". 

3.74 

V/VkT].   ......................... 

NO, 

po'. 

trace 

Ab.. 

■ 

trace 

Na 

30.46 
1.08 

11.23 

.22 

trace 

13.51 
.48 

trace 
.01 

8.33 

2.99 
.35 

4.50 
.03 

1.50 

K 

.30 

Li 

trace 

NH. 

.22 
7.63 

**"'62* 

trace 

t:     * " 

Ca 

.67 

.53 

23.55 

Sr 

.05 

Ba 

trace 

Mg 

.41 

12.79 

7.03 
trace 
trace 

13.18 

17.45 

3.07 

Mn 

}        .01 

Fe^' 

trace 

trace 

FeoO. 

1      .02 

.01 

/ 

ALO, 

.03 

Ai!.*:.;..::::: 

trace 

Cu 

trace 

SiOo 

.02 

.05 

.16 

.42 

.07 

1.55 

•MTAV^g. 

Salinity,  parts  per  miUion 

100.00 
74. 733 

100.00 
60,584 

100.00 
5,518 

100.00 
62, 371 

100.00 
101,000 

100.00 
1,948 

txmkAii  wniM  ajtd  spsivaa. 
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O.  BprtDf  at  Brebtcniea,  Bonia.  AoalyBis  by  E.  Lixdwfg,  ICio.  pet.  Mitt.,  toL  11, 1880-00,  p.  308.  L37 
pw  eent  of  free  H1BO4  has  been  here  added  to  the  flgnre  for  the  8O4  radicle.  A  little  organic  matter  (11.2 
pvts  per  miltkm)  k  alio  pfeeeat.  On  p.  a08  of  the  same  Tohnne  Lndwig  givee  an  analysis  of  an  acid  water 
rich  in  ahiminom  sulphate  from  BOdOs,  Transylyanla.  Other  papers  in  the  volume  give  a  number  of 
important  analyaeB  of  springs  in  Bosnia  and  Transylvania.  Some  waters  containing  unusual  amounts  of 
atmittiim  are  mentioned  in  Bept.  State  Board  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  190S,  p.  655. 

H.  Alnm  wen,VerBailles,  Missouri.    Analysis  by  P.  Schwdtser,  OeoL  Survey  Missouri,  vol.  3, 18B2,p.  13L 

L  Water  Ihnn  Ronoegno,  southern  TjrroL  Analysis  by  M.  OUser  and  W.  Kalmann,  Ber.  Deutach. 
cten.  OeaelL,  voL  21, 1388,  p,  2879.  For  a  later  analysis  of  Ronoegno  water  see  R.  Nasid,  M.  G.  Levi,  and 
W,  AfCDO,  Gan.  ehim.  ItaL,  voL  38  (2),  1900,  p.  481.    They  cite  another  analysis  by  P.  Spica. 

J.  Arsenical  spring,  8.  Orsola,  southern  TjrroL  Analysis  by  C.  F.  Eiohleiter,  Jahrb.  K.-)l  geoL  Reieh»- 
aostatt,  voL  57, 1907,  p.  529.    The  trace  of  Mi  is  0.003  per  cent. 

K.  Spring  on  Shoal  Creelc,  4|  miles  west  of  JopUn,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Bull  U.  8. 
OeoL  Survey  No.  113, 1898,  p.  49.  Total  COs,  ftee  and  combined,  120.5  parts  per  million.  A  trace  of  lead  to 
reported. 


0 

H 

I 

J 

K 

CI 

0.48 
65.33 

"76.'57' 

0.03 
70.93 

0.33 
71.84 

0.48 

go* 

52.76 

00. 

8.00 

HJUOa 

trace 

.23 
1.93 

........ 

.75 

AAJA0X^4 

AaOm 

.41 

.31 

.32 

trace 

3.00 

1.48 

.12 

24.98 

...... ^. 

.21 
.10 

N» 

K 

Li 

1.19 

1.25 
.23 

.67 
.46 

C^ 

Mg 

IfB 

5.82 
3.39 

"4.28' 

7.08 

.93 

.78 

.03 

11.09 

3.09 
.17 
.41 

6.32 
.97 
.24 

L76 
13.09 

3.05 

1L32 
.71 
.42 

Fe'^ 

.11 

Fe'^^ 

Al 

1.21 

7.36 

.06 

Co 

Ni 

trace 

Cd 

.10 

Zn 

.30 

.36 

1.70 

""L39' 

.06 

.15 

1.61 

1.19 

22.31 

Cu 

.04 

giO, 

2.54 

*'*^^s*  ••• • • 

Silinitv.  oarts  per  million 

100.00 
1,723 

100.00 
3,303 

100.00 
8,150 

100.00 
7,683 

100.00 
540 

The  Ronc^no  and  S.  Orsola  waters  evidently  derive  their  saline  con- 
stituents from  metallic  sulphides,  apparently,  in  great  part,  from 
arsenical  pyrites.  Arsenical  waters  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  of 
them  contidn  enough  arsenic  to  be  poisonous.  The  water  from  Shoal 
Creek  represents  the  oxidation  of  zinc  blende,  together  with  some 
reaction  upon  the  adjacent  limestones,  from  which  its  calcium  and 
carbonic  ions  were  obtained.  It  is  essentially  the  same  thing  as  a 
mine  water,  although  it  is  not  derived  from  any  artificial  opening. 
For  comparison,  three  analyses  of  mine  waters,  carried  out  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey,  are  appended.  Two  of  them  are 
zinc  waters;  the  third  is  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  Such 
waters  play  an  important  part  in  the  leaching  and  reprecipitation  of 
oresy  and  will  be  more  fully  considered  later, 
loiasi*— BqU.  4A2^ii — 12 
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AfuUiyui  of  mine  loateri. 

A,  B.  Two  mine  w»Un  tnm  tbe  MiMOori  tixio  rtgion,  analysed  by  H.  N.  Bbokm,   Two  atmllar 
from  the  same  regkm  wen  analysed  by  C.  P.  WOUams,  Am.  Cbemjgt,  tqI.  7, 1877,  p.  34B. 

C.  Water  from  the  Monntain  View  mine,  Botte,  Montana.   Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiHebnuuL 
graytty,  1.1317  at  15*  C.    Contains,  In  parts  per  milUoo,  S.6  Ni,  4.0  Go,  ^8  K,  and  1.5  PO4. 


a... 

8O4.. 

Aa04! 
Na... 
K.... 
Li... 
Ca... 
Mg... 
Mn.. 

Ni... 
Co... 
Zn... 
Cu... 
Cd... 
Al... 
SiOj. 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


0.16 
64.47 


L14 

.10 

trace 

14.38 

L36 

.08 

6.49 


10.74 

trace 

.02 

.20 

.86 


100.00 
4,232 


B 


0.03 
63.26 


.50 
trace 
none 
3.55 
.26 
.02 
4.88 


24.80 

.04 

.09 

1.46 

1.11 


100.00 
9,754 


0.01 

60.29 

trace 

tnce 

.04 

tiac0 

tiac0 

.26 

.13 

.01 

.04 

tnce 

trace 

.37 

38.72 

.07 
.06 


100.00 
117,850 


Two  other  examples  of  intermediate  waters,  containing  both  sul- 
phates and  chlorides,  but  with  the  former  in  excess,  may  be  cited 
here.     Both  are  from  Indiana,  and  the  analyses  are  by  W.  A.  Noyes. 

Analyses  of  sulphato^hloride  waters. 

A.  King's  mineral  spring,  near  Dallas.  Twenty-sixth  Ann.  Kept.  Indiana  Dept.  Geology,  1001,  p.  32. 
Contains  traces  of  Al,  Fe,  Ba,  8r,  LI,  Mn,  Ni,  Zn,  Br,  PO4,  and  BiOi.  This  yohime  contains  an  elaborste 
report  opon  the  mineral  waters  of  Indiana,  in  which  many  other  analyses  are  cited. 

B.  West  Baden  Spring.  Op.  cit.,  p.  100.  Contains  traces  of  Al,  Fe,  Ba,  8r,  Li,  Br,  I,  PO4,  and  B4O1. 
Also  33.5  parts  of  BsS  per  million  of  water. 


a 

SO4... 

00, 

Na 

K 

Ca 

Mg 

SiOj 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 


n.io 

59.68 

1.67 

13.89 

.49 

2.91 

10.19 

.07 


100.00 
15,682 


B 


18.19 

46.66 

4.11 

11.72 

.78 

iai6 
5.21 

.17 


100.00 
4,417 
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CARBONATE   WATBRS. 

The  carbonate  waters,  those  in  which  CO,  or  HCO,  is  the  prindpai 
egative  ion,  fall  into  two  main  subdivisions,  calciiun  being  the  im- 
ortant  base  in  one,  and  sodium  in  the  other.  A  large  number  of 
ike  and  river  waters  as  we  have  already  seen,  belong  to  the  first  of 
bese  groups,  and  so  do  many  springs  of  the  usual  potable  type; 
raters  of  the  second  group,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  In  most  of 
heae  waters  the  carbonic  add  present  is  suffident  to  form  bicarbon- 
Xes — a  condition  which  renders  it  possible  for  caldum,  magnesium, 
jid  iron  to  remain  in  solution.  Upon  evaporation  of  such  waters, 
/aCO,  and  MgCO,  are  deposited,  while  the  ferrous  bicarbonate  is 
>Token  up,  and  insoluble  Fe,0„  or  some  corresponding  hydroxide,  is 
brmed  by  oxidation.  The  anhydrous  residue,  in  such  cases,  contains 
lo  bicarbona|;es,  but  the  latter  may  exist  when  sodium  is  predomi- 
lant.  The  salt  NaHCO,  is  reasonably  stable.  On  account  of  these 
peculiarities,  which  characterize  the  carbonate  waters,  it  seems  best 
k>  state  their  analyses  in  two  ways — one  with  bicarbonate  ions  (when 
they  are  given)  in  terms  of  parts  per  miUion,  the  other  in  percentages 
di  anhydrous  residue,  as  in  all  the  preceding  tables.  Each  form  of 
statement  has  its  advantages,  but  the  second  method  gives  the  best 
comparison  between  di£Perent  waters.  The  following  analyses  repre- 
sent waters  of  the  carbonate  type:^ 

>  SooM  lutgiMliug  earboosto  watan  txom  Colondo  are  deaoribad  by  W.  P.  Haaddan  In  Am.  Jour.  Soin 
ah  a«..  TOL  27. 1900.  p.  a06. 
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Analjf9e8  of  carbovuUe  waUn. 

A.  MoClelliDd  well,  Can  Oounty,  Miasoari.  Amaysis  by  P.  Sohweitsflr,  Ctaol.  Surrey  MiaKNiri,  toL  Z, 
1802,  p.  181. 

B.  ArteslAQ  water,  Lft  Junta,  Golonulo.  Well  886  feet  deep.  Analysis  by  W.F.HOlebraiid,  In  the  labor 
atory  of  the  United  States  Oedogioal  Surrey. 

C.  OJo  Callente,  near  Taos,  New  Kezioo.  Analysis  by  Hlllehrand,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Na  lU, 
1893,  p.  114.  Traces  of  As,  N0|,  Ba,  NH4,  and  possibly  I,  were  found.  For  the  geologic  relations  of  Ojo 
Callente  see  W.  Lindgren,  Soon.  Oeology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  22. 

D.  The  Orande-Orille,  Vichy,  France.  Analysis  by  J.  Bouquet,  Annates  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 
1854,  p.  804.    Analyses  of  other  Viohy  waters  and  their  sediments  are  given  in  this  niemoir.« 

E.  Spring  at  Hikutaia,  Puriri,  district  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Tians.  Nev 
Zealand  Inst,  vol.  10, 1877,  p.  423. 

F.  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri.  Analysis  by  W.  P.  Ifason,  Chem.  News,  vol.  61,  18B0,  p.  128.  Thli 
water  is  notable  for  the  relatively  large  amount  of  manganese  which  it  contains. 

O.  Spring  in  Pine  Creek  valley,  near  Atlin,  British  Columbia.  Analysis  by  F.  O.  Wait,  Ann.  Bepi 
Qeol.  Survey  Canada,  1900,  p.  49  R.    This  water  deixMdts  hydromagnedte  and  calcareous  tula. 

H.  Wllhelmsquelle,  Karlsbrunn,  Austrian  Silesia.  Analysis  by  E.  Ludwlg,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  4,  US 
p.  182. 

L— Parts  per  adlUon  of  water. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

F 

G 

H 

CI 

94 

66.9 

231.4 

324 

190.2 
trace 

11.98 

1.5 

LOO 

I 

F 

5.2 
151.0 

SO. 

88 
1 

71.1 

197 

47.9 

2.68 

60.2 

6.48 

st:...: 

CO. 

791.5 

1,095.9 

2,392 

5,'3d5.8 
present 

273.  .75 
6.79 

HCO, 

1,287 

6,339.1 
trace 

405.18 

PO4.. 

.2 

trace 

4.2 

996.7 

31.4 

3.4 

22.8 

1.4 

9.5 

80 
2 

.54 

AaOi 

trac6 

B4O7 

trace 
61.9 
12.0 

Na.. 

681 

668.7 
6.4 

trace 
4.4 

1,861 
161 

"120' 
2 
58 

1,897.1 

31.6 

trace 

100.6 

9.61 
3.66 

5.24 

K 

1.76 

Li 

trac6 

Ca 

4 

145. 10 

116.8 

66.27 

Sr 

trace 

Mg 

2 

2.5 

trace 

2.4 

60.2 

15.63 

4.50 

11.31 

1,152.3 
"'6.7' 

18.85 

Mn 

.05 

Fe 

trace 

46.57 

Fe,0. 

1.6 

.5 

60.2 

2 

ALO. 

3.4 
61.0 

2.10 
12.00 

6.6 
82.6 

.30 

SiV 

12 

70 

39.6 

69  36 

2,069 

1,668.3 

2,614.4 

5,249 

7,673.1 

489.00 

7,829.6 

62L69 

a  According  to  De  Oouvenain  (Compt  Rend.,  vol.  7A,  1873  p.  1063),  Vichy  water  contains  7.6  parts  of 
fluorine  per  million.  In  the  water  01  Bourbon-l'Archambault  2.68  parts  of  fluorine  were  found.  For 
other  examples  of  water  containing  fluorine  see  J.  C.  Oil,  Mem.  Acad.  Barcelona,  vol.  1, 1896,  p.  420;  A.  F. 
de  Silva and  A.  d' Agular.  Bull.  80c.  chim. ,  3d  ser. .  vol.  21, 1899,  p.  887;  C.  Lepierre, Compt  Rend.,  vol.  128, 
1889,  p.  1289;  J.  Casares,  Zeitschr.  anal.  Chemie  vol.  34.  1895.  p.  546;  vol.  44,  1905,  p.  729;  and  P.  Carles, 
Compt.  Rend.,  v(d.  144, 1907,  p.  37.  Carles  rarely  failed  to  detect  fluorine  in  mineral  waters,  commonly 
fh>m  0.002  to  0.004  gram  per  liter.  In  one  Vichy  water  he  found  0.018  gram,  his  maximum.  This  is  18 
parts  per  million. 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

F 

0 

H 

a 

6.63 

4.01 

8.85 

6.17 

3.84 
trace 

2.42 

0.03 

0.28 

I 

p 

.19 
5.77 

m 

so. 

6.21 

.06 

44.76 

4.26 

3.75 

.98 

.54 

1.31 

1.68 

b!. 

00, 

47.45 

41.91 
.01 

45.57 

1.52 

.04 

52.09 
present 

55.92 

67.56 
trace 

38.72 

po! 

.14 

A«0^ 

trace 

B^Ot 

.16 

38.08 

1.20 

.12 

.87 

.05 

.41 

none 

trace 

1.13 

.26 

Ni!.:::::::: 

41.07 

40.09 

.38 

trace 

.27 

35.27 
2.88 

"2.29* 
.04 
1.11 

38.39 

.64 

trace 

2.04 

1.92 
.73 

1.36 

K 

.46 

U 

trace 

Ck 

.30 

29.28 

2.54 

17.18 

Sr 

trace 

Mff 

.12 

.15 

trace 

.14 

1.22 

3.15 

.91 

2.28 

25.03 

4.89 

Mn        

.01 

Pe 

trace 

F©X>, 

.06 

.02 

2.30 

.04 

.21 

.14 

1.79 

17.24 

ALO. 

.20 
3.05 

.43 
2.42 

.07 

SiO, 

.85 

1.32 

.80 

17.97 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

WATERS  OF  MIXED  TTPB. 


The  following  analyses,  which  are  all  reduced  to  the  normal  stand- 
ardy  represent  waters  of  mixed  types,  chlorides  with  carbonates;  sul- 
phates with  carbonates;  or  chlorides,  carbonates,  and  sulphates  all 
U^ther.  Waters  of  this  character  are  very  conmion,  and  show 
almost  every  stage  of  intermediate  gradation. 
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Afifiljftei  cfwaien  ofmbctd  iffpet, 

A.  The  Virginia  Hot  BprliigB,  Virgiiiift.  ATcnueof  atanqpringg,  —lywd  by  F.  W.  darkg,  BnIL  U.S. 
Oeol.  Survey  No.  9, 1884,  p.  38. 

B.  The  Life  well,  FairhaTeaSprincs,  Hiasoari.  Anatysis  by  P.  Sohweiteer,  GeoL  Surrey  Mianari,  toL3, 
802,  p.  174. 

C.  Deep  well,  IfaoambfXIliiiob.  Analyied  by  G.Stelger  in  the  labontofy  of  the  United  States  Geolocieil 
Survey. 

D.  Cleopatra  Spring.  YeOowatooe  Natkmal  Park.  Analysla  by  F.  A.  Goooh  and  J.  B.  Wbttfleld.  BulL 
U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  47, 1888,  p.  86.    Free  COt,  864  parts  per  mllUoQ. 

E.  Orange  Spring,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Oooefa  and  Whitfield,  op.  dU,  p.  88.  Fm 
COt,  92  parts  per  million. 

F.  KOnigsquelle,  Bad  Elster,  Saxony.  Analysis  by  B.  Fleohsig,  dtedby  A.  Goldberg,  15.  Ber.  Natonr. 
Qesell.  Chemnlts,  1904,  pp.  74, 106.  This  memoir  is  a  monograph  on  the  mineral  waters  of  Saxony,  sod 
contains  many  analyses.    Bioarbonates  reduoed  to  normal  salts.    Free  COt  is  also  present. 

G.  The  Spmdel,  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.  Analysis  by  F.  Bagsky,  cited  by  Both,  AUgemeine  and  chemtete 
Geok>gie,  voL  1,  p.  560.  Contains  0.7604  grsmftee  and  haU-oombined  COt,  per  kilogram.  AbotraossofBr. 
I,Li,B,Bb,andGs. 

H.  Chalybeate  water,  Mittagong,  New  South  Wales.  Analysis  by  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye,  Proo.  Boy.  Soc 
New  South  Wales,  voL  26, 1802,  p.  78.  A  very  unusual  water.  In  the  same  memoir  Mingaye  gives  many 
other  analyses  of  Australian  spring,  artesian,  and  well  waters. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

B 

F 

G 

B 

CI 

0.64 

0.06 

18.02 

10.09 
trace 

10.07 
trace 

20.36 

11.52 

27.  S4 

Br 

F 

.03 
31.19 
19.15 

.01 

SO. 

21.73 
40.02 

51.54 
16.84 

33.22 
13.14 

30.34 
21.65 

32.80 
20.76 

31.47 
10.96 

CO, 

30.58 

PO^ .*...! 

AsO. 

.26 

1.46 

7.50 

2.95 

.13 

.03 

17.76 

B4O7 

undet 

7.65 

3.78 

.10 

Na.! 

1.81 
2.04 

5.33 

26.88 
.79 

32.61 
.45 
.23 

32.49 
1.35 

7.13 

K 

8.96 

Li 

NH4 

Ca 

23.35 

16.86 

5.26 

17.50 

1.40 

2.23 
.01 
.65 
.01 
.02 

4.25 

Sr 

Mg 

5.82 

6.39 

2.23 

4.21 

4.09 

.44 
.19 
.59 

5.89 

Mn 

Fe 

.79 

15.85 

FeoOa 

.07 

Af..! : :: 

trace 

ALO, 

.58 
4.01 

'2.' 19* 

.04 
.35 

.54 
2.98 

.13 
3.12 

SiOj 

1.40 

1.34 

Salinity,  parte  per  mil- 
lion  

100.00 
563 

100.00 
1,670 

100.00 
3,008 

100.00 
1,732 

100.00 
1,612 

100.00 
4,991 

100.00 
5,431 

100.00 
225 

SIIilCEOUS    WATERS, 

Waters  characterized  by  a  large  relative  proportion  of  silica  are 
common,  and  a  number  of  examples  were  noted  among  river  waters, 
Uruguay  River  forming  the  extreme  case.  Springs  issuing  from 
feldspathic  rocks  are  likely  to  contain  silica  as  a  chief  inorganic  con- 
stituent, but  the  absolute  amoimt  of  it  is  generally  small.  In  volcanic 
waters,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  geyser  waters,  the  silica 
may  reach  half  a  gram  to  the  Uter,  and  sometimes  even  more.^     It  is 

>  For  example,  the  Opal  Spring,  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  carries  0.7020  gram  of  siUoa  per  kilo- 
gram of  water. 
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usually  reported  as  SiO,;  although  in  some  cases,  when  the  ordinary 
eudd  radicles  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  bases,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  siticates,  even  if  their  precise  nature  is 
unknown.  For  such  waters  it  is  convenient  to  report  this  saline  silica 
in  the  form  of  the  metasiUcic  radicle  SiO,,  the  dried  residue  being 
supposed  to  contain  the  sodiiun  salt  Na^SiO,;  but  this  is  hardly  more 
than  a  convenient  device  for  evading  a  recognized  tmcertainty.  In 
solution,  according  to  L.  Kahlenberg  and  A.  T.  Lincoln,^  sodium 
metasilicate  is  hydrolyzed  into  colloidal  silica  and  sodium  hydroxide ; 
and  this  conclusion  was  also  reached  by  F.  Kohlrausch '  about  five 
years  earlier,  although  he  stated  it  in  a  more  tentative  form.  In 
natural  waters,  then,  silica  is  actually  present  in  the  colloidal  state, 
and  not  in  acid  ions.  On  evaporation  to  dryness  the  silicate  may 
form,  but  only  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  other  acid  groups.  Sudi 
a  deficiency  is  indicated  by  a  pronounced  alkalinity  in  any  highly 
siliceous  water. 

For  convenience,  the  silicic  waters  are  divided  below  into  two 
groups — first,  two  waters  are  given  which  are  probably  not  of  volcanic 
origin;  second,  a  number  of  geyser  waters  appear  in  a  table  by  them- 
selves. The  two  waters  just  mentioned  are  as  follows.  Both  are  rather 
dilute. 

>  Jour.  PhyiioAl  ChAin.,  toL  2, 1SQ6,  p.  77.  *  Ztitsehr.  physikal.  Cbemie,  toL  12, 18BI,  p.  773. 
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Analytei  qf  dtkie  teaiett  noi  ^  voicmic  ori^Mk 

A.  Big  Iroa  spring,  Hot  Springs  of  AikuaM.  Analyris  by  J.  K.Harivood,Rflpt  to  tT..6.I>ept  Interior, 
1902.  Thisl8al7ptoalwEter,8eleotedflromftinongthe40fpringBwhlehirH«  AUthehotipftap 
In  this  group  are  very  mooh  alike.  Haywood  reports  htooarboDafeeswlioUyaabiMrlMMiates,  and  Maflgani 
are  hero  restated  in  normal  Harm— that  is,  HCOg  has  been  reoalonlated  Into  tfao  proper  qoaitttty  of  OO^ 
oorresponding  to  the  nonnal  salts. 

B.  Oasoade  Spring,  Olette,  eastern  Pyrenees.  One  of  six  analyses  by  E.  Wlllm,  Oompt.  Beod.,  ipoL 
104, 1887,  p.  1178.  Temperature  79.4*  C.  In  this  water,  whleh  might  also  be  classed  as  a  sulphur  water, 
the  radicle  SiOt  represents  the  preeenoo  of  thioaulphates,  prodooed  by  the  partial  ozldatkm  of  ^nl^f^^^ 
Thlosulphates  have  also  been  reported  in  other  waten,  and  several  examples  fhmi  Indiana  are  cited  in 
Twenty«lxth  Ann.  Kept  Indiana  Dept  Geology,  Itxn,  pp.  70, 81, 80. 


ca 

Br,  I.. 
SO4.... 
&0,.,. 

s 

CO,... 
NO,... 
PO,... 
BOj... 
Na.... 

K 

Li 

NH4... 

Ca 

Ba,  8r. 
Mg.... 
Mn.... 
Fe.  AL 
SiO,... 


Salinity,  parts  per  million. 


1.27 

traces 

3.93 


41.47 
.23 
.03 
.64 
2.38 
.80 

trace 
.03 

23.54 

traces 

2.56 

.17 

.10 

22.85 


100.00 
0  199 


B 


4.38 


7.28 

4.81 

3.38 

12.14 


26.09 
2.00 


1.01 
trace 


38.91 


100.00 
244 


a  284.8  in  the  original,  where  bicarbonates  are  included.    In  that  statement  HCOt  Ibrms  £0.08  per  omt 
of  the  total  solids.    This  water  might  be  equally  well  clasaed  with  the  carbonate  waters. 

For  geyser  waters  and  waters  of  similar  character  the  data  are 
abundant  and  only  a  few  examples  need  be  utilized  here. 
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G^  Oonl  Bprtng,  NorIs  BmIii,  YeDo'wstoDe  NatknuU  Park. 

Dw  IWitmii  e^pring,  NorIs  Baain. 

X.  Boneh  Spring,  UiqiMr  Gaysar  Baatn,  YeUowstone  Natknal  Parte 

F.  Old  FatllifiilGayBV,  Upper  Geyser  Basin. 

G.  KTiwWnr  Gayair,  Midway  Basin,  YeUowstone  National  Park.  Analyses  C  to  O  by  F.  A.  Gooehand 
r.  S.  Whltfleid,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  47, 1888.  A  number  of  other  geyser  waters  were  analysed 
nd  are  reported  tax  this  memoir.  The  figures  given  here  vary  somewhat  from  the  origtaial  statements, 
having  been  leealeulated  on  a  different  basis.    The  discrepancies,  howeTer,  are  very  slight 

H.  Great  Geyser,  Iceland.    Analysis  by  Sandberger,  Ann.  Cham.  Pharm.,  vol.  02, 1847,  p.  49. 

L  Te  Tarata,  Rotnrua,  New  Zealand.  The  water  which  formed  the  white  terrace  of  Rotomahana.  A 
Iwgs  easess  of  slUca  over  basse,  rspresented  as  SiOf 

J.  Otakapaarangl,Rotonia  geysers.  The  water  of  the  pink  terrace.  Bxoessofsilica  very  small.  Anal- 
yses I  and  J  by  W.  flkey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst,  vol.  10, 1877,  p.  423.  Thirteen  other  analyses  are  given 
In  this  memoir.  J.  8.  Maolanrln,  in  Thirty-ninth  Ann.  Kept  Oolonial  Laboratory,  Mines  Dept,  New 
Zealand,  gives  23  analyses  of  mineral  springs  in  New  Zealand.  Several  of  them  are  very  high  in  silica. 
Bee  also  the  Forty-seoond  Report  For  early  analyses  of  Yellowstone  waters  see  H.  Leflman,  Am.  Jour. 
Set,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25,  pp.  104, 361. 
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CI 

36.61 

14.93 
trace 
28.65 

trace 
"29.'22' 

31.64 

.25 

1.30 

20.91 

trace 

1.31 

13.52 

26.82 

• 

37.52 

Br 

80^ 

1.84 

9.01 

.32 

10.16 

3.60 

4.96 

8 

CX), 

.15 

8.78 
none 

.24 

1.19 

26.42 

1.93 

.40 
trace 

.11 

.04 
trace 
trace 

25.01 
trace 

.29 

1.34 

31.34 

2.43 

.15 
trace 

.17 

.17 
trace 

.13 

ror... ;.:.:' 

trace 

A0O. 

.08 

2.24 

21.44 

4.45 

.22 

.02 

.39 

.08 

.29 

2.38 

15.65 

4.89 

trace 

.13 

1.42 

none 

2.05 
trace 

trace 
trace 

dmcrvy-f  ****************** 

B.O, 

Ni!.:::::::: 

19.71 
1.88 

".'28' 

33.94 

1.01 

trace 

24.22 

K 

.36 

li 

NH4 

Oa 

.38 
.09 

2.59 

Uat 

.19 

E.: 

Pe 

trace 

none 

1  5.80 

Pe,0. 

.20 
.01 

trace 

*  ^^J'V^ J  ................. 

ALO, 

.76 

'.'33' 
31.33 

.12 

.17 

.35 

Ai! ': 

8iO, 

31.72 

50.78 

27.58 

16.58 

45.04 

*33.*95* 

29.81 

SiO,. 

^'•^T  ----•••-••-•-•••• 

Salinity,  parts  per  mil- 
lion   

100.00 
1,830 

100.00 
808 

100.00 
473 

100.00 
1,388 

100.00 
1,336 

100.00 
1,131 

100.00 
2,064 

100.00 
2,735 

NITRATE,    PHOSPHATE,    AND    BORATE    WATERS. 

Although  waters  containing  small  quantities  of  nitrates,  borates, 
or  phosphates  are  not  uncommon,  waters  in  which  these  compounds 
are  conspicuous  are  rare.  Melville's  analysis  of  Steamboat  Springs 
has  already  been  cited,  and  the  salts  from  that  water  contain  nearly 
9  per  cent  of  the  radicle  B4O7,  corresponding  to  about  11.5  per  cent 
of  anhydrous  borax.^    Nitrates  are  usuaUy  r^arded  as  evidence  of 

1  Boric  add  in  natonl  waters  has  been  discoased  by  L.  Dienlafalt  In  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  93, 1881,  p.  224; 
▼oL  94,  U82,  p.  1352;  and  vol.  100, 1885,  pp.  1017, 1240.  According  to  L.  Kahlenberg  and  O.  Bchreiner  (Zdt- 
sdir.  phyaikal.  Chemie,  voL  20, 1806,  p.  647),  the  group  BiOt  is  not  the  true  ion  of  the  borates.  It  is  a  ooo* 
fWDtent  expression,  however,  for  the  negative  radicle  of  borax. 
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pollution  in  waters,  but  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  pollution. 
In  arid  regions,  where  nitrification  goes  on  rapidly,  nitrates  may 
occur  in  considerable  amounts;  some  of  the  tmderground  waters  of 
Arizona  contain  as  high  as  160  parts  per  million  of  nitrogen  in  this 
form.^  The  following  analyses  probably  represent  extreme  examples 
of  phosphates,  borates,  and  nitrates  in  natural  waters: 

AfuUf^Bes  of  phosphate,  boraUy  and  mJtnU  wUen, 

A.  Hot  spring  from  sulphur  bank  on  the  margin  of  Ckar  Laka,  Cattfomla.  Analysis  by  O.  B.  Moor, 
Geol.  Survey  Calilofnia,  Geology,  18S6,  p.  99.  In  the  original  the  carbonates  are  given  as  bloarboiiafees,  ind 
amTnoninm  bicarbonate  is  reponrted  to  the  extent  of  107.76  grains  per  gallon.  So  great  a  proportion  of  sm- 
monium  in  a  water  is  extraordinary,  although  one  add  water,  cited  later  (p.  US),  snrpasns  It.  In  the 
tabulation  the  blcarbonates  are  reduced  to  normal  salts. 

B.  Hot  water  from  the  Hermann  shaft.  Sulphur  Bank,  California. 

C.  Hot  water  from  the  Parrott  shaft,  Sulphur  Bank.  Analyses  B  and  C  by  W.  H.  Mdville,  cited  by 
O.  F.  Becker,  Men.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  259.  Some  organic  matter,  a  little  HaS,  and  a  ood> 
siderable  amount  of  COt  are  reported  in  these  waters. 

D.  Phosphatic  water  flrom  Viry,  8eine-et>Oise,  Fiance.  Analysis  by  Bourgoin  and  Chastaing;  abstiaet 
in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  54, 1888,  p.  354.  The  water  issues  from  a  gallery  out  in  clay.  Blcarbonates  reduoid 
to  normal  salts. 

E.  Spring  "Valette"  at  Cransac,  Aveyron,  France.  One  of  nine  analyses  by  A.  Camot,  Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  Ill,  1800,  p.  192.  These  springs  issue  below  beds  of  ooal  and  carbonaceous  schists,  in  which  fires  hife 
occurred.    The  nitrates  were  derived  firom  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen  compounds  contained  in  the  oosL 

F.  The  holy  well  Zem-Zem  at  Mecca.  Analysis  by  P.  Van  Romburgh,  Reo.  trav.  chim.,  vol.  5, 1886, 
p.  265.  For  a  corroborative  analysis  see  M.  OreshofT,  idem,  vol.  16, 1897,  p.  354.  The  nitrates  of  this  water 
are  commonly  ascribed  to  ix)llution  by  human  agency;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  so  large  a  quantity,  absofait? 
or  relative,  could  be  derived  firom  that  source,  a 
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F 

CI 

16.49 

.03 

trace. 

21.96 

13.67 

14.39 

5.11 

5.45 

16.44 

I 

so. 

.32 
22.38 

10.06 
4.73 

7.74 

19.46 

6.33 

27.87 

2.58 

36.09 

14.04 

CO. 

12.78 

NO, 

24.62 

B.O. 

25.61 

27.98 

40.09 

p6, 

22.41 
3.32 
trace 
trace 

Na.: 

24.99 
trace 

33.97 
.48 

28.49 
.84 

3.53 

.68 

trace 

12.66 

K 

6.67 

Li 

NH. 

7.88 
trace 
trace 

.05 
.41 
.11 

.02 
.44 
.03 

t,    * 

Ca 

30.38 
1.21 

15.93 

5.17 
.06 

8.70 

Mg 

2.70 

Mn 

Fe^^ 

.01 

Fe^^^ 

.06 

AUO. 

.40 
2.64 

SiOa 

.73 

.90 

4.04 

2.58 

1.39 

Salinity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
&6,343 

100.00 
5,096 

100.00 
4,632 

100.00 
490 

100.00 
1,163 

100.00 
3,455 

a  The  mineral  water  of  Cherrydale,  Virginia,  is  also  reported  to  be  rich  in  nitrates.  See  analysis  by  J.  K. 
Haywood  and  B.  H.  Smith,  of  a  commercial  bottled  sample,  In  Bull.  Bur.  Chemistry  No.  91,  U.  8.  Dept. 
Agr..  1906.  p.  54.  Several  springs  in  Massachusetts,  reported  by  W.  W.  Skinner  (Bull.  Bur.  Chemlsfry 
No.  139, 1911).  are  also  remarkably  high  in  nitrates. 

h  Reckoned  with  normal  oarbcmates.    With  blcarbonates  the  salinity  becomes  6,556  parts  per  ™»im4?" 

i  See  W.  W.  Skinner,  BnlL  Univ.  Arlxona  Agr.  Ezper.  Sta.  No.  46, 1903. 
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ACID   WATERS. 

The  last  group  of  waters  that  we  have  to  consider  are  those  which 
contain  free  acids,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric.  They  may  be  classi- 
fied in  two  divisions — ^first,  acid  waters  derived  from  sedimentary 
rocksy  their  acidity  being  probably  due  to  the  oxidation  of  pyrites  or 
other  sulphides;  second,  waters  of  volcanic  origin.  Under  the  first 
heading  the  four  analyses  given  below  may  be  cited.  In  these  anal- 
yses it  seems  best  to  state  the  free  acids  as  such  and  not  in  the  form 
of  ions,  and  to  give,  instead  of  the  normal  '^  salinity,"  the  total 
inorganic  impurity  in  parts  per  million. 

Analyses  of  acid  waters  from  sedimentary  rocks, 

A.  The  TnsoaracB  sour  sprizig,  9  miles  south  of  Brantford,  Canada.  Analysis  by  T.  Steny  Hunt,  Qeol. 
Survey  Canada,  IttS,  p.  545. 

B.  Oak  Ordiard  Spring,  Alabama,  Oenesee  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  J.  Craw,  Am.  Jour. 
Sd.,  9d  aer.,  voL  0, 1850,  p.  440.  The  free  add  Is  stated  In  the  original  as  SOt;  It  Is  here  recalculated  into 
SU30«. 

C.  Spring  0  miles  northwest  of  Jonesrille,  Lee  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  L.  E.  Smoot,  Am.  Chem. 
Jour^  ToL  19, 1897,  p.  234.    Addlty  low. 

D.  Rodcbridge  Alum  Spring,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  M.  B.  Hardin,  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4, 1873-74,  p.  347. 
This  water  and  that  anal3ned  by  Smoot  might  be  equally  well  put  in  the  ordinary  suli^iate  group  with 
other  '*alnm"  springs. 
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5.82 
.18 
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FNOj,  free, ._-.-. . 

trace 
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trace 
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trace 

Na 
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Li 

.01 

Oi 

3.70 

.50 

2.17 

6.39 
2.06 
3.06 

"'2.24' 

.38 

Mg 

1.11 

Fc'' 

L19 

Fe"'' 

Mn 

.69 

Ni 

.07 

Co 

.05 

Zn 

.08 

Cu 

trace 

Al 

L20 

LOO 
L33 

12.55 
2.88 

n.08 

SiO, 

7.11 

^^  ^^«" •••--••••••••-•••••••••-••••••••••••••••• 

Total  inorganic  impurity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
6,161 

100.00 
o  6, 136 

100.00 
3,715 

100.00 
464 

a  4,065  when  the  free  add  is  reckoned  as  BOt. 
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Among  volcanic  waters  acidity  is  much  more  common,  and  many 
examples  of  it  are  known.  The  following  analyses  are  among  the 
most  typical,  and  are  stated  in  the  normal  percentage  form: 

Aruilyaei  ofaadwaUn  of  volcanic  origin, 

A.  Devil'i  Inkpot,  Ydknrstooe  Natloiua  Park.  Analysis  bj  F.  A.  Gooch  and  J.  B.  WhitAdd,  BoU. 
U.  8.  a«oL  Survey  No.  47, 1888,  p.  80.  A^^ty  slight  This  wvter  is  unique  on  aooonnt  of  Its  high  pro 
portion  of  ammonium  salts.  It  contains  NH4  equivalent  to  2.8  grams  of  ammAnimn  sulphate  per  liter,  or 
about  83  per  cent  of  the  total  impurity.  Contains  also  65  parts  of  free  COt  and  5  parts  of  HaS  permilUoo. 
As  an  anmioniaeal  water  this  may  be  compared  with  the  borate  water  from  Clear  Lake,  Califoriila,  previoodj 
dted. 

B.  Rio  Vinagre,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  J.  B.  Bousslngault,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1874, 
p.  80.  Free  S0|  recalculated  into  HaSO^.  Boussingaolt  also  gives  analjrses  of  several  saline  waten  from 
the  same  region.  On  p.  81  he  estimates  that  Rio  Vinagre  at  Puraoe  carries,  each  day,  46,873  kllogranuof 
HtSOi  and  42,160  kilograms  of  HCl.    These  figures  correspond  to  17,000  and  16,000  metric  tons  per  annum. 

C.  Hot  Spring,  Paramo  de  Ruis,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  H.  Lewy,  cited  by  Bousslngault,  op.  dt.,  p. 91. 
Free  SOt  recalculated  into  HsSO*. 

D.  Sollatara  at  PounioU,  Italy.    Analysis  by  S.  De  Luca,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70, 1870,  p.  408. 

E.  Brook  Sungi  Palt,  from  crater  of  Id}6n  volcano,  Java.  Analysis  by  F.  A.  FlQokiger,  Jahiesber. 
Chemie,  1862.  p.  820.    Acid  waters  are  not  unoonunon  in  Java. 
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HCl,  free 

0.18 
1.29 
2.73 

35.92 
1.89 

5.50 
44.17 

"i6'62* 

43.96 

H0SO4.  free 

H.BOa 
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4.75 
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31.71 

.34 
55.08 
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SO4 
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26.96 

PO4V ; .!!..!....*;'.! 

B4O7 

Na 

.73 
.24 
.01 
22.86 
1.18 
.36 

3.08 

3.22 

trace 
.57 

1.32 
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.39 
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NH4 

.58 
2.91 

.55 
trace 
3.47 

*  ^  *"*4  •   •   -"•--■•--■---• 

Ca 

2.45 

1.21 
2.31 

2.06 

Mg 

.94 

Mn .          .                                                 

Fe^' 

trace 

1.53 

Fe^^^ 

4.66 

Al 

.10 

7.14 

3.18 

7.16 
trace 
12.72 

4.44 

As 

SiOo 

2.67 

.80 

2.21 

.33 

*  •  •  ••- 

Total  impurity,  parts  per  million 

100.00 
3,365 

100.00 
«  2, 969 

100.00 
&8,296 

100.00 
c  2, 477 

100.00 
18,060 

a  2,950  With  free  SOg  instead  of  HaSO*. 
^  7,628  with  free  SOt  instead  of  HtSO*. 


c2, 401  with  free  SO|  instead  of  HsBO«. 
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Anaiyiet  of  acid  waten  of  voleanie  oivm— Continued. 

F.  Hot  LakA,  White  Uand,  Bay  of  Ptooty,  New  Zeelend.  Analysle  by  C.  Da  PonteU,  Ann.  Chem. 
Pherm.,  'vol.  M,  ISSB,  p.  193.    PxecUoelly  a  10  per  oeot  sotutlon  of  hydxoohlorio  add. 

O.  Probably  the  same  water  ae  that  of  F.  Analysis  by  W.  Skey,  Tians.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  10, 
1877,  p.  433.  In  a  later  analyilt  by  J.  8.  Hadaorln  (Proo.  Chem.  8oc..  vol.  27, 1911,  p.  10),  the  pressooe  of 
pMrtathionte  aeld  Is  reported. 

H.  CameroD's  Bath,  Rotoroa  geyser  district.  New  2Sealand.  Analjrsls  by  Skey ,  loccit.  Contains 6  parts 
IMrmilUooofHdS. 

L  Yellow  lake  or  hot  pool,  orater  of  Taal  volcano,  Lusoo,  Philippine  Islands. 

J.  Qresn  lake  or  pod,  orater  of  Taal  volcano.  Analyses  I  and  J  by  J.  Centeno,  Estudio  geoldgioo  del 
volain  de  Taal,  Uadrld,  1385.  Obecoraly  stated.  Recaknilated  on  the  assomption  that  "fosfsto  sddioo" 
means  NatPOi,  and  that  sulphuric  add  means  HaBO^  and  not  SO|.  The  free  acid,  however,  should  prob- 
ably be  all  hydrochloric,  with  no  sulphuric  at  all.  In  this  matter  I  have  simply  foilowed  the  author.  Com- 
pare dtation  by  O.  F.  Becker,  Twenty-first  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  8, 1901,  p.  40.  For  recent 
analsrsesof  thees  Taal  waters,  see  R.  F.  Bacon,  Pnllippine  Jour.  Sd.,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  433;  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  115, 
Unfortunately,  thees  analyses,  which  corroborate  Centeno's,  are  stated  in  such  form  that  I  can  not  reduce 
them  to  the  uniform  standards. 

For  analyses  of  the  California  geysers,  see  Winslow  Anderson,  Mineral  springs  and  health  resorts  of 
GaUfomia,  San  Frandsoo,  1803,  pp.  136-158.    Some  of  these  waters  are  strongly  add. 
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100.00 
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Still  another  acid  water,  from  the  crater  of  Popocatepetl,  was 
partially  analyzed  by  J.  Lefort.^  It  contained  1 1 .009  grains  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  3.643  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  parts,  together  with 
2.080  grains  of  alumina,  0.699  of  soda,  and  0.081  of  ferric  oxide. 
Lime,  magnesia,  silica,  and  arsenic  were  present  in  traces.  These 
data  are  too  incomplete  to  admit  of  systematic  discussion.  The 
total  dissolved  matter  amounted  to  17,512  parts  per  million. 

J.  B.  Boussingault,'  in  his  memoir  on  the  acid  waters  of  the  Colom- 
bian Andes,  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  their  origin. 
He  shows  that  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  generated  by  the  action  of 
steam  upon  a  mixture  of  chlorides  and  silica,  and  also  that  hot  gas- 
eous hydrochloric  acid  will  liberate  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphates. 
Both  of  these  reactions  may  take  place  in  volcanoes.     Sulphuric  acid 


*  Oompl.  BMd.,  "PoL  M»  1808,  p.  900. 
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may  also  be  formed  by  volcanic  heat,  sulphur^  either  free  or  deriyed 
from  sidphidesy  first  burning  to  SO,,  which  afterward,  in  presence 
of  moisture,  oxidizes  to  'EL^O^.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
aqueous  sulphuric  acid  will  decompose  chlorides,  with  liberation  of 
HCl,  and  this  reaction  also  probably  occurs.  The  acidity  of  a  vol-- 
canic  water,  then,  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  which  operate 
under  varying  conditions  of  material  and  temperature.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  a  given  water  of  this  class  origi- 
nated in  a  given  way,  but  we  can  see  that  the  reactions  which  pro- 
duce it  are  neither  complex  nor  obscure.^ 

SUMMARY  OF  WATERS. 

From  the  evidence  before  us  the  classification  of  natural  waters 
according  to  their  negative  or  acid  ions  seems  to  be  fully  justified. 
This  question  has  been  partially  discussed  in  previous  chapters;  but 
the  greater  variety  of  composition  shown  by  mineral  springs  enables 
us  now  to  cover  the  ground  much  more  completely.  The  main  di- 
visions and  subdivisions  are  as  follows: 

I.  Chloride  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  CI. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  sodium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 

C.  Waters  rich  in  magnesium. 

n.  Sulphate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  SO4. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  sodium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 

C.  Principal  positive  ion  magnesium. 

D.  Waters  rich  in  iron  or  aluminum. 

£.  Waters  containing  heavy  metals,  such  as  zinc. 

III.  Sulphato-chloride  waters,  with  SO4  and  CI  both  abundant. 

IV.  Carbonate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  CO3  or  HCOj. 

A.  Principal  positive  ion  sodium. 

B.  Principal  positive  ion  calcium. 

C.  Chalybeate  waters. 

V.  Sulphato-carbonate  waters.    SO4  and  COj  both  abundant. 

VI.  Chlom-carbonate  waters.    CI  and  CO3  both  abundant. 

VII.  Triple  waters,  containing  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates  in  equally 

notable  amounts. 
VIII.  Siliceous  waters.    Rich  in  SiO,. 
IX.  Borate  waters.    Principal  negative  radicle  B4O7. 
X.  Nitrate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  NO,. 
XI.  Phosphate  waters.    Principal  negative  ion  PO4. 
XII.  Acid  waters.    Contain  free  acids. 

A.  Acid  chiefly  sulphuric. 

B.  Acid  chiefly  hydrochloric. 

This  classification  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  although 
it  might  be  subdivided  still  further  in  order  to  cover  certain  excep- 
tional cases,  as,  for  example,  the  feebly  acid  ammonium  suphate 

1  In  Boll.  U.  8.  G«ol.  Survey  No.  816, 1907,  p.  489,  W.  T.  Leeoites  an  analysis  by  W.  M.  Barrof  a  strongly 
msUi  wmttrHnm  fhesolpiiiir bedsof  Core  Creek,  Utah.  It oontaiiia 4,833 parts permilUoQ of  free Hi0O« 
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water  of  the  Devil's  Inkpot:'  Many  waters  are  obviously  interme- 
diate in  character,  like  the  brines  containing  both  calcium  and 
sodiimi,  or  the  sulphates  of  two  or  more  bases  in  something  like 
equally  important  quantities.  In  a  classification  based  on  thera- 
peutic considerations  sulphur  waters  would  form  a  distinct  group; 
but  sulphides  occur  in  subordinate  amounts,  and  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view  are  merely  incidental  impurities.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  mixtures  can  not  be  classified  rigorously,  a  conclusion 
which  it  is  weU  to  reiterate  now.  The  classification  of  natural 
waters  is  only  approximate,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than 
of  fixed  principles. 

CHANOES    IN    WATERS. 

When  the  water  of  a  spring  emerges  into  the  open  air  it  begins  to 
undeigo  changes.  It  may  flow  into  other  waters,  and  so  lose  its 
individuality;  it  may  simply  evaporate,  leaving  a  saline  residue;  it 
may  react  upon  adjacent  material  and  so  produce  new  substances; 
or,  by  cooling,  it  may  deposit  some  one  or  more  of  its  constituents. 
The  first  of  these  contingencies  admits  of  no  systematic  discussion; 
the  third  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter;  the  others  can 
receive  attention  now. 

Alteration  by  loss  of  gaseous  contents  is  observed  in  two  impor- 
tant groups — the  sulphur  waters  and  those  containing  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  partly  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere without  immediate  change,  and  part  of  it  is  oxidized,  with 
deposition  of  sulphur  and  the  formation  of  thiosulphates  and  finally 
sulphates,  which  remain  in  solution.  Deposits  of  finely  divided 
sulphur  are  common  around  those  springs  which  emit  hydrogen 
sulphide,  but  they  frequently  contain  other  substances,  such  as 
silica,  calcixun  carbonate,  and  ocherous  matter.  Since,  however,  the 
sulphur  is  a  product  of  partial  oxidation,  this  change  comes  more 
appropriately  under  the  heading  of  reaction  with  adjacent  material, 
ti^e  latter,  in  this  case,  being  oxygen  derived  from  the  air.  The 
Iqrdrogen  sulphide  itself  may  be  generated  by  the  action  of  acid 
waters  upon  other  sulphides,  but  it  is  more  commonly  produced  by 
the  reduction  of  sulphates  through  the  agency  of  organic  matter, 
and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  resultant  alkaline  com- 
pounds by  carbonic  acid.  The  last  reaction,  however,  as  A.  B6champ  ^ 
has  shown,  is  reversible.  Carbon  dioxide  decomposes  solutions  of 
calcium  hydrosulphide;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrogen  sulphide 
can  partly  decompose  solutions  of  calcium  carbonate.  Bicarbonates 
and  sulphides,  therefore,  can  coexist  in  mineral  waters  in  a  state  of 
unstable  equiUbrium. 

I  /^imaliTf  chim.  I>li7t.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  16,  1869,  p.  202.    See  also  a  recent  physioochemical  diacoasion  by 
F.  AiarlMeti,  Zeittchr.  phyiUaL  ChsmJe,  ▼ol.  49, 1904,  p.  217. 
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SINTER. 

With  carbonated  waters  the  changes  due  to  escape  of  gas  are  more 

conspicuous,  at  least  when  calcium,  magnesium,  or  iron  happen  to  be 

the  important  basic  ions.     When  the  ''bicarbonic"  ion  HCO,  breaks 

up,  losing  carbon  dioxide  to  the  atmosphere,  the  normal  calcium  or 

magnesium  carbonate  is  formed  and,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated. 

If  we  assume  calcium  bicarbonate  a^  existent  in  solution,  the  reaction 

is  as  follows: 

CaHjCjOe = CaCO,  +  H,0  -f  CO, ; 

but  the  change  is  modified  by  other  substances  which  maj  be  present, 
and  so  the  product  is  rarely  pure,  nor  is  the  precipitation  absolutely 
complete.  Calcareous  sinter,  tufa,  or  travertine  is  thus  produced, 
and  in  many  locaUties  it  is  an  important  deposit.  The  carbonate 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  for  example,  form  large  bodies  of 
this  character,  and  many  analyses  of  it  have  been  made.  It  is  also 
abundant  in  the  Lahontan  and  Bonneville  basins,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  following  analyses  ot  typical  American 
material  are  sufficient  to  show  its  usual  composition: 

Analyses  of  calcareous  sinters. 

A.  Tnvertiiie,  Terraoe  Mrmntain,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  YeUowstone  Nstkmsl  Park.  Amlyils  bj 
F.  A.  Gooch,  Boll.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  228,  1904,  p.  323. 

B.  Travertine,  near  Pulsating  Oeyaer,  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Analysis  by  J.  £.  Whitfleld,  BnH 
U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  323.  Other  analyses  of  calcareous  deposits  are  given  in  the  same  pobll- 
cation.    See  also  W.  H.  Weed,  Ninth  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  1880,  p.  610. 

C.  Lithoid  tulGt,  Lahontan  basin,  Nevada.  One  of  three  analyses  by  O.  D.  AlUn,  cited  by  I.  C.  RumoII, 
Mon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  11, 1885,  p.  203. 

D.  Calcareous  tufa,  main  tenaoe,  Reddhig  Spring,  Great  Salt  Lake  Desert  Anal3r8is  by  R.  W.  Wood- 
ward, Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  502. 
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Analyses  of  several  European  tufas  are  given  by  Roth/  and  they 
exhibit  many  variations  in  composition.  Ten  calcareous  deposits 
from  the  springs  of  Vichy  were  analyzed  by  J.  Bouquet,'  who  found 
strontium  and  arsenic  in  them.  The  arsenic  ranged  from  a  trace  to 
1.16  per  cent  of  As^Og.  In  the  Carlsbad  ''Spnidektein"  Blum  and 
Leddin  '  also  found  arsenic  to  the  extent  of  0.27  per  cent.  In  a  tufa 
from  the  Doughty  Springs,  in  Delta  County,  Colorado,  W,  P.  Head- 
den  *  found  barium  sulphate  ranging  from  a  small  amount  up  to  nearly 
95  per  cent.  This  tufa  or  sinter  was  distinctly  radioactive,  and 
probably  contained  traces  of  radium. 

The  commonest  companion  of  calcium  carbonate  in  sinter  is  mag- 
nesium carbonate,  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent.  According  to 
H.  Leitmeier  *  the  springs  of  Lohitsch  in  Styria  deposit  hydrous  car- 
bonate of  magnesium.  The  presence  of  magnesium  salts  in  a  water 
favors  the  deposition  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  form  of  aragonite, 
as  shown  by  F.  Comu  •  and  F.  Vetter.^  Calcite,  however,  is  much 
more  conunon  in  sinters  than  aragonite.  In  rare  instances  fiuorite 
is  dei>osited.'  Silica  and  ferric  hydroxide  are  also  frequent  con- 
taminations of  tufas.  In  short,  the  calcium  carbonate  precipitated 
from  natural  waters  may  cany  down  with  it  a  great  variety  of 
impurities,  which  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  spring. 

OCHl»OUS    DEPOSITS. 

When  ferrous  ions  are  present  in  a  carbonate  water,  loss  of  carbonic 
acid  is  followed  or  accompanied  by  oxidation,  and  the  precipitated 
material  is  an  ocherous  ferric  hydroxide.  Around  chalybeate  springs 
these  deposits  of  iron  rust  are  always  noticeable.  With  substances 
of  this  character  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates  are  often  thrown 
down,  and  also  silica,  so  that  the  ochers  from  iron  springs  vary  much 
in  composition.  Between  an  ocher  and  a  calcareous  sinter  every 
intermediate  mixture  may  occur.  Sometines  when  sulphates  have 
been  reduced  by  organic  matter  sulphides  of  iron  are  deposited,  and 
a  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  are  cited  by  Roth."  The  following 
analyses  will  illustrate  the  usual  character  of  these  sediments. 

>  AUgem.  chem.  OeoL,  vol.  1,  p.  530. 

*  Annales  chhn.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1854,  p.  332.  For  later  analyses  of  Vlchy  deposits,  see  C.  Oirard 
and  F.  Bcrdas,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132, 1001,  p.  1423. 

*  Ann.  Cbem.  Pharm.,  vol.  73, 1850,  p.  217. 

*  Pioo.  Colorado  8ci.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1005,  pp.  1-30.  Analyses  of  six  of  the  springs  are  given  in  this  memoir, 
and  several  analyses  of  sinters.  On  the  coexistence  of  barium  and  sulphates  In  mineral  waters  see  P.  Carles, 
Jour.  Cbem.  Soc,  voL  80  (abstracts),  pt.  2. 1001,  p.  50G.  Alkaline  blcarbonates,  with  an  excess  of  COs,  can 
bold  barimn  In  lolittkm,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  sulphates.  R.  Delkeskamp,  in  Notizbl.  Ver. 
Erdlmnde,  4th  ser..  Heft  21,  p.  47,  has  discussed  the  occurrence  of  barium  in  natural  waters  and  tabulated 
a  large  number  of  oooanences.  See  also  J.  White,  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1800,  p.  635,  on  barium  in  artesian 
waten  ol  Derbyshire. 

»  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  voL  47, 1000,  p.  104. 

*  Oesterr.  Zettschr.  Berg-  a.  Htkttenwesen,  vol.  55, 1007,  p.  506. 
'  Zettschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  voL  48, 1010.  p.  45. 

*  See  W.  lindgren,  Ecoo.  Geology,  voL  5, 1010,  p.  22. 

*  Angemetoe  nnd  diemlaciie  Geologle,  vol.  1,  pp.  500, 600. 
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Analyses  o/ocher<ms  deposits. 

A.  Deposit  from  Drlburg,  Qermany.    Analjrsls  by  F.  J.  H.  Ludwig,  Jabnsber.  Chemie,  lS47-48,p.  1012. 

B.  Deposit  from  Nauheim,  Oermany.    Analjrsls  by  Ewald,  Jabnsber.  Chemie,  1847-48,  p.  1012. 

C.  Deposit  from  Enclos  des  Cdlestins,  Vichy.  One  of  fiyur  analyses  by  J.  Bouquet,  Annales  chim.  phys., 
3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1854,  p.  336.  The  ''quarts  and  mica"  of  course  do  not  belong  ¥rlth  the  sediment,  but  an 
an  accidental  addition  to  it. 

D.  Deposit  from  Chalybeate  Spring,  Death  Oulch,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  J.  F. 
Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Oeologlcal  Surrey.  For  an  analysis  of  water  from  Death 
Oulch,  see  O.  B.  Frankforter,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  714. 
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The  deposit  represented  by  analysis  D  evidently  contains  an 
admixture  of  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron.  A  number  of  such  salts  are 
known  among  natural  minerals  and  are  commonly  formed  by  deposi- 
tion from  chalybeate  solutions.  Their  consideration,  however,  does 
not  belong  in  this  chapter.  Ocherous  deposits  rich  in  manganese 
are  also  known.  For  example,  M.  Weibull  *  has  described  a  spring 
near  Lund,  in  Sweden,  which  contains  23  miUigrams  of  MnO  to  the 
liter  of  water.  From  this,  by  the  action  of  the  organism  Crenoihrix 
manganiferay  the  manganese  oxide  is  precipitated  in  such  quantities 
as  to  clog  water  pipes. 

SIIilCEOUS  DEPOSITS. 

Siliceous  deposits  are  formed  by  all  waters  containing  silica,  but 
are  commonly  so  small  as  to  be  inconspicuous.  The  silica  then  ap- 
pears, as  in  the  preceding  tables  of  analyses,  as  an  impurity  in  some- 
thing else.     From  hot  springs,  however,  which  often  contain  silica 

1  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  92,  pt.  2, 1907,  p.  888,  abstract.     ' 
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in  large  quantities^  great  bodies  of  sinter  are  produced,  and  this  has 
a  composition  approaching  that  of  opal.  Mineralogically,  siliceous 
sinter  is  classed  as  a  variety  of  opal,  for  it  consists  mainly  of 
hydrated  silica  with  variable  impurities.  According  to  W.  H.  Weed,* 
who  has  studied  the  formation  of  sinters  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
the  deposit  may  be  due  either  to  reUef  of  pressure,  to  cooling,  to 
chemical  reactions  between  different  waters,  to  simple  evaporation, 
or  to  the  action  of  alg».  In  the  last  case  the  silica  forms  a  gelatinous 
layer  upon  the  algous  growths,  and  this,  after  the  death  of  the  algae, 
gradually  hardens  to  sinter.  The  subjoined  analyses  (A  to  E)  of 
Yellowstone  Park  sinters  are  selected  from  among  fifteen  which  were 
made  by  J.  E.  Whitj&eld  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey.^ 

Analyses  of  sijiUrs  from  Yellowstone  Parh^  etc. 

A.  IncnistatioD,  Exodsior  Oeyser  Basin. 

B.  Opal  deposit,  Norrls  Basin. 

C.  Compact  sinter,  Old  Faithful  Qey^et. 

D.  Deposit  from  Artemisia  Oeyser. 

E.  Geyserite  incrustation,  Giant  group,  Upper  Basin. 

F.  Siliceous  sinter,  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Kept.  U.  8.  a«oL 
Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  826. 
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At  Steamboat  Springs  G.  F.  Becker  *  found  the  deposits  to  contain 
also  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  ferric 


1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37, 1889,  p.  351. 

<  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  29S-299.  A  very  exceptional  sinter,  from  a  warm  spring  in 
Selangor,  lialay  States,  contains,  with  91.8  per  cent  of  SiOs,  0.5  per  cent  of  SnO*.  See  S.  Meunier,  Compt. 
Rend.,  vol.  110,  1890,  p.  1063. 

>  Mon.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  voL  13, 1888,  pp.  343-346. 
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hydroxide,  gold,  silver,  and  traces  of  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt,  and 
nickel. 
The  following  analyses  represent  sinters  from  foreign  localities:' 

Analyses  of  ainten  from  foreign  loccdUies, 

0.  Oeyserite,  lodand.    Analysis  by  A.  A.  Damoor,  Bull.  Soc.  gM.  Fraooe,  ad  ser.,  voL  5, 1817-48,  p.  lOOi 
H.  Deposits  from  the  Scribla  spring,  loeUmdio  geysers.    Analysis  by  C.  BlckeU,  Ann.  Qiem.  Phsim., 

vd.  70, 1849,  p.  293. 

1.  Sinter  from  the  hot  springs  of  Tanpo,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  J.  W.  liaUet,  PML  Mag.,  4th  ser., 
vol.  5, 1853,  p.  285. 

J.  Sinter  from  geysers  of  Rotorua,  New  Zealand.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield,  discussed  by  W.  H. 
Weed,  Ninth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1889,  p.  619.    Two  other  analsrses  are  given  in  this  report 

K.  Sinter  firom  the  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine,  Queensland.  Analjrsis  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  discussed  by 
W.  H.  Weed  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  166.  This  sinter  is  impregnated  with  auriileronB 
hematite.  In  sinters  bom  the  geyser  district  of  New  Zealand,  according  to  J.  M.  Madaren  (Qeol.  Mag., 
1906,  p.  511),  there  are  also  appreciable  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
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The  sinters,  however,  represent  only  the  simplest  form  of  deposit 
from  geysers  and  siliceous  springs.  A  great  variety  of  intermediate 
substances,  mixtures  of  silica,'  of  hydroxides,  of  carbonates,  sulphates, 
or  arsenates,  and  even  of  sulphur,  have  been  observed,  and  a  number 
of  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  are  cited  below  as  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  All  the  samples  analyzed  were  collected  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

Analyses  of  spring  depoiits  from  Yellowstone  Park. 

A.  Deposit  fix>m  spring  No.  75,  Norris  Basin.    Dried  at  104*. 

B.  Saline  deposit,  Shoshone  Geysers.    Dried  at  104". 

C.  Sediment  from  Crater  Hill. 

D.  Black  coating,  Fairy  Springs.    Air  dried. 

E.  Deposit  from  Chrome  Spring,  Crater  HiU. 

F.  Sedimentary  deposit  from  Lamar  River. 

O.  Deposit  frx>m  Constant  Geyser.    Described  by  Arnold  Hague  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1887, 
p.  171.    Contains  soorodite. 
H.  Red,  ocherous  deposit,  Arsenic  Qeyxr.    Air  dried. 


1  For  additional  analyses  see  Roth,  AUgem.  chem.  Geo!.,  vol.  1,  p.  593. 
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Analyses  G  and  H  are  especially  interesting,  for  they  represent 
the  deposition  of  scorodite,  FeAs04.2H20.  This  occurs  still  more  per- 
fectly at  Joseph's  Coat  Springs,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  where  the 
mineral  has  been  separated  from  an  incrustation  and  identified.* 
The  manganese  in  D  and  the  sulphur  in  E  and  F  are  also  worthy  of 
notice.  When  we  consider  that  in  addition  to  these  precipitates 
many  saline  compounds  are  produced  by  the  simple  evaporation  of 
waters,  we  see  that  the  range  of  possibilities  must  be  very  great. 
When  a  water  has  become  sufficiently  concentrated  to  begin  the 
deposition  of  solid  matter,  every  change  in  concentration  or  tem- 
perature introduces  a  new  set  of  conditions  which  determine  the 
nature  of  the  compounds  to  be  formed.  The  complexity  of  the 
problems  which  thus  originate  will  become  more  evident  when  we 
study  the  subject  of  saline  residues.  It  is  clear,  from  the  nature  of 
the  products  thus  far  considered,  that  in  a  complex  water  several 
reactions  may  take  place  simultaneously,  a  number  of  substances 
being  thrown  down  at  the  same  time.  If  a  water  carrying  much 
iron  and  much  calcium  loses  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbonic  acid, 
then  ferric  hydroxide,  calcium  carbonate,  and  sulphur  will  be  de- 
posited together,  each  change  being  independent  of  the  others.  In 
such  cases  the  complexity  of  reaction  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real, 
The  reactions  are  all  simple  and  easily  understood.  When  salts  are 
formed  by  evaporation  of  a  water,  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
is  more  difficult. 


1  A.  Ha^oe,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1887,  p.  171.    See  also  J.  E.  Whitfield,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey 
No.  55, 1890,  p.  66. 
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REACTIONS    WITH   ADJACENT    MATERIAIi. 

The  reactions  of  natural  waters  in  contact  with  adjacent  materials 
are  of  many  different  kinds.  We  have  already  seen  how  oxygen 
from  tlie  atmosphere  may  convert  ferrous  into  ferric  compounds  and ' 
sulphides  into  sulphates,  but  reducing  agents  also  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  sulphates  of  a  water,  by  accession  of  organic  matter, 
can  be  partly  or  entirely  reduced  to  sulpliides,  and  carbonic  acid, 
acting  upon  the  latter,  may  expel  sulphureted  hydrogen  and  produce 
carbonates.  By  reactions  of  that  kind  a  water  can  undergo  a  com- 
plete change  of  type  and  pass  from  one  class  into  another. 

Acid  waters,  especially  when  hot,  act  vigorously  on  the  substances 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  producing  soluble  chlorides  or  sul- 
phates according  to  their  character.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  the 
one  set  of  salts,  sulphuric  acid  the  other.  The  extent  of  the  reactions 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  kind  of  material  attacked,  for  some 
minerals  and  rocks  are  much  more  soluble  than  others.  The  carbon- 
ate rocks  are  naturally  the  most  attackable,  but  no  rock  is  entirely 
exempt  from  changes  of  this  order.  When  we  remember  that  even 
pure  and  cold  water  exerts  a  solvent  action  upon  many  silicates,  we 
can  see  how  violently  corrosive  a  hot,  acid,  volcanic  water  must  be. 
Wherever  waters  of  tliis  class  occur  the  surrounding  rocks  are  more 
or  less  decomposed,  calcium,  magnesium,  alkalies,  and  iron  being 
dissolved  out,  while  silica  and  hydrous  aluminum  silicates-  remain 
behind.  As  the  water  cools  and  as  the  acid  becomes  neutralized  its 
activity  decreases,  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  gradually  disappear. 
An  ordinary  saline  or  astringent  water  is  the  product  of  these  changes, 
which  take  place  most  rapidly  when  the  active  solutions  are  concen- 
trated and  hot  and  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  they  are  diluted  or 
cooled. 

Waters  containing  free  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  are,  however, 
relatively  rare,  and  their  geological  importance  is  small  compared 
with  that  of  carbonated  solutions.  Meteoric  waters  carrying  free 
carbonic  acid  are  probably  the  most  powerful  of  agents  in  the  solution 
of  rocks,  although  their  chemical  activity  is  neither  violent  nor  rapid. 
Being  continually  replenished  from  the  storehouse  of  the  atmosphere, 
their  work  goes  on  unceasingly  over  a  large  portion  of  our  globe. 
The  calcium  which  they  extract  from  rocks  is  carried  by  rivers  to  the 
sea,  and  is  finally  deposited  in  the  form  of  Ihnestones.  Springs  and 
underground  waters  charged  with  carbonic  acid  exert  the  same  sol- 
vent action,  but  locally  and  in  different  degree.  We  have  seen  that 
many  springs  are  so  heavily  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  that  they 
effervesce  when  issuing  into  the  air,  and  such  waters  are  peculiarly 
potent  in  effecting  the  solution  of  limestones.  By  percolating  waters 
of  this  class  limestone  caverns  are  made,  and  part  of  the  substanoe 
dissolved  is  redeposited  as  stalactite  or  stalagmite.     In  reactions  of 
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this  kind  the  general  character  of  a  water  is  not  changed;  it  may  be 
a  calcium  carbonate  water  throughout  its  course,  varying  only  in 
gaseous  content  and  in  concentration,  and  its  chemical  effectiveness 
is  shown  by  its  work  as  a  carrier  in  transporting  from  one  point  to 
another  the  material  that  it  has  dissolved/ 

Alkaline  waters,  especially  thermal  waters  of  the  sodium  carbonate 
class,  are  also  active  solvents  of  mineral  substances.  Their  tendency, 
however,  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  acid  waters,  for  they  dissolve  silica 
rather  than  bases,  and  act  as  precipitants  for  magnesia  and  lime. 
When  solutions  of  calcium  sulphate  and  sodium  carbonate  are  com- 
mingled, calcium  carbonate  is  thrown  down  and  an  equivalent  amount 
of  sodium  sulphate  remains  dissolved.  Since  natural  waters  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  chemically  equivalent,  reactions  of  this  sort  between 
them  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  the  blended  solutions  will  con- 
tain one  group  of  ions  in  excess  over  the  other.  Thus  a  water  of 
mixed  type  is  produced,  but  the  mixture  is  not  an  average  of  the 
two  solutions,  for  part  of  their  original  load  has  been  removed.  This 
is  a  simple  case  of  reaction,  but  it  may  be  complicated  in  various 
ways,  and  even  reversed.  For  instance,  a  solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phate in  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid  will  dissolve  calcium  car- 
bonate, forming  sodiimi  bicarbonate  and  a  precipitate  of  gypsum. 
E.  W.  Hilgard  *  has  investigated  this  transformation,  and  regards 
it  as  the  principal  source  of  alkaline  carbonate  solutions  in  nature. 
Furthermore,  mineral  substances  with  which  alkaline  waters  come  in 
contact  may  be  profoundly  modified,  as  at  the  thermal  springs  of 
Plombidres  in  France.  Here,  according  to  Daubr6e, '  the  brickwork 
and  masonry  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths  have  been  strongly  attacked 
with  the  production  of  hyalite  and  a  number  of  zeolitic  minerals. 

Many  mineral  springs  contain  organic  matter,  presumably  in  the 
form  of  the  so-called  humus  acids,  but  the  influence  exerted  by  these 
substances  is  more  pronounced  in  swamp  and  river  waters.*  Their 
supposed  solvent  action  upon  rocks  and  soils  has  already  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  their  alleged  efficiency  in  retaining  silica  in  solution. 
Against  these  suppositions  I  may  cite  an  observation  by  C.  A.  Davis 
in  the  United  States  Greological  Survey,  that  the  peat  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  contains  the  siUceous  skeletons  of  diatoms  whose  outlines 
are  still  perfectly  sharp,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  blurring.  This 
observation   has   been    confirmed   by   Chase    Palmer.    The   water 

1  On  the  magnitude  of  erosion  by  subtenaneaa  waters  see  H.  Schardt,  Boll.  Soc  neuchAtdoise  sd.  nat., 
yol.  33, 1907,  p.  IfiS. 

*  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1806,  p.  100. 

*  ^tudeB  synth^tiques  de  gtelogie  exp6rimentale,  1879,  pp.  179  et  seq.  Other  localities  at  which  similar 
changes  have  been  obsenred  are  also  described.  The  Plombi&res  water  is  said  to  be  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  alkaline  silicates,  but  its  exact  composition  is  not  given  by  Daubrde.  Analyses  of  six  waters  from  Plom- 
bltees  can  be  found  In  Les  eaux  mindrales  de  la  France,  by  E.  Jacquot  and  E.Willm,  Paris,  1894,  p.  224. 
They  confirm  Daubrte's  statement. 

*  See  Chapter  HI  lor  details  on  this  subject  Also  A.  A.  Julien,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi.,  vol.  28^ 
U79,  p.  311. 
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saturating  the  peat  contains  much  dissolved  organic  matter,  which 
colors  it  strongly  brown,  and  also  contains  floating  diatoms. 

Furthermore,  iron  and  alumina  may  be  removed  from  sulphate  or 
chloride  waters  by  the  action  of  limestones.  If  the  iron  is  in  the 
ferrous  state,  it  must  first  be  oxidized  to  the  ferric  condition.  Then, 
by  means  of  calcium  carbonate,  both  of  the  bases  named  can  be  pre- 
cipitated, either  as  hydroxides  or  as  basic  sulphates.  Insoluble  com- 
pounds of  the  latter  class  are  often  formed  from  natural  waters,  and 
many  mineral  species  are  of  that  character.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
limestone  is  also  effective  in  removing  other  heavy  metals  from  their 
solutions;  copper,  for  example,  is  certainly  thrown  down,  but  these 
reactions  need  to  be  more  fully  investigated.  Their  consideration 
must  be  deferred  until  we  reach  the  subject  of  metalliferous  deposits. 

Finally,  the  character  of  a  water  may  be  greatly  changed  by  simple 
percolation  through  the  soil.  That  potassium  is  thus  removed  from 
natural  waters  has  long  been  known,  and  reference  to  this  fact  was 
made  in  a  previous  chapter.  Experiments  by  J.  T.  Crawley  and 
R.  A.  Duncan  *  on  Hawaiian  soils  show  that  a  layer  6  inches  thick 
will  fix  over  98  per  cent  of  the  potassium  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate  which  is  allowed  to  filter  through  it,  and  the  retention  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  anmionia  is  even  more  complete.  According  to 
J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,'  basic  zeoHtic  sihcates  are  the  chief  agents  in 
effecting  the  retention  of  potassium,  exchanging  other  bases  for  it 
by  double  decomposition,  but  the  existence  of  such  compoimds  in  the 
soil  is  not  well  established.  Hydrous  aluminum  sihcates  may  be  the 
effective  absorbents,  or,  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  hydroxides 
of  aluminum  and  iron.  After  potassium  and  ammonium,  Van  Bem- 
melen  finds  that  magnesium  is  most  readily  absorbed,  then  sodium, 
and  calcium  least  of  all.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the 
soil  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  sandy  soil  or  an  impervious  clay 
would  be  less  effective  in  removing  saline  substances  from  water  than 
a  loose  loam  rich  in  hydrous  basic  compounds.  The  fact  that  sub- 
stances are  taken  from  waters  by  soils  is  certain,  but  the  extent  of 
the  absorption  depends  upon  local  condiifions.  It  is  also  certain  that 
potassium,  rather  than  sodium,  is  thus  withdrawn  from  aqueous 
circulation. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  concerning  mineral 
springs  will  show  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  generalize  on  rela- 
tions between  the  composition  of  a  water  and  its  geological  history. 
Reactions  which  take  place  deep  within  the  earth  can  not  easily 
be  traced,  especially  as  a  water  may  undergo  various  modifications 
before  it  reaches  the  surface.     A  spring  may  be  a  blend  from  different 

1  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  25, 1903,  p.  47.    See  also  vol.  24, 1902,  p.  1114. 
I  Landw.  Veisucbs-Stationen  (Berlin),  vol.  21,  p.  135. 
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lources — either  a  direct  mixture  or  a  solution  from  which  ingredi- 
ents have  been  removed — and  it  is  only  in  specific  cases  that  a  simple 
nterpretation  of  the  phenomena  can  be  found.  The  water  that  rises 
rom  a  salt  bed  or  from  gypsum  is  easily  understood,  and  so  also  is 
me  which  carries  sulphates  derived  from  pyritiferous  shales.  The 
lunyadi  Janos  water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  near  a  mass  of 
)yritiferou8  dolomite,  and  therefore  its  high  proportion  of  mag- 
lesium  sulphate  is  readily  intelligible.  We  can  see  that  a  water  from 
^anite  must  differ  greatly  from  one  issuing  out  of  Umestone,  and 
lanamann's  analyses  of  the  Bohemian  rivers  illustrate  this  order  of 
lissimilarity.  Many  regularities  can  be  traced,  but  no  general  prin- 
dple  can  be  deduced  from  them.  For  example,  A.  De  Lapparent  * 
ihows  that  solfataras  are  most  common  in  regions  of  highly  siUceous 
eruptive  rocks,  such  as  rhyolites,  andesites,  etc.,  a  condition  which 
le  attributes  to  the  inferior  fluidity  of  the  volcanic  magmas  and  the 
consequently  greater  retention  of  gaseous  contents  by  them.  In  areas 
)f  subsiUcic  rock  solfataras  rarely  or  never  occur. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  correlate  the  composition  of 
i^aters  with  the  geological  horizons  from  which  they  flow.  For 
pring  waters  such  attempts  are  of  Uttle  value,  because  two  springs, 
ide  by  side,  may  be  widely  different.  In  the  case  of  artesian  wells 
he  problem  is  perhaps  simpler,  for  there  the  horizon  can  be  deter- 
nined.  Artesian  waters  of  common  origin  often  show  a  family  like- 
leas  to  one  another,  especially  in  their  minor  constituents,  one  group 
)eing  always  calciferous,  another  relatively  rich  in  bromine,  and  so 
m.*  But  no  law  can  be  framed  to  cover  even  these  regularities,  for 
ihe  exceptional  waters  are  too  numerous  and  too  confusing.  That 
i^aters  from  sedimentary  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  more  concentrated 
md  perhaps  more  complex  than  those  from  the  older  crystalline  for- 
nations  is  doubtless  true;  but  beyond  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  gen- 
Talize.  It  is  better  to  discuss  each  water  by  itself,  and  so  seek  to 
nterpret  its  individual  history. 

VADOSE   AND    JUVENILE   WATERS. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between  waters  of  superficial 
)r  vadose  origin  and  magmatic  or  deep-seated  waters  is  a  question 
or  geology  to  answer.  Until  quite  recently  the  prevalent  opinion 
las  been  that  all  spring  waters,  including  those  emitted  by  geysers, 
vere  originally  meteoric.  Modem  investigations  into  volcanism  and 
ipon  the  subject  of  metaUiferous  veins  have,  however,  led  to  a 

1  Compt.  Read.,  vol.  108, 1889,  p.  140. 

*  A.  C.  Lane  (Water-Supply  Paper  U.  S.  Oeol.  Smrey  No.  31, 1889)  olassUles  the  Michigan  waters  with 
fftrrow  to  their  origin,  and  points  out  various  similarities  oonnected  with  identity  of  horizon.  On  the 
*MfwV^i  relations  between  spring  waters  and  the  rocks  f!rom  which  they  issue,  see  M.  Dittrioh,  lOtth. 
iadisch.  feoL  Landesanstalt,  voL  4, 1901,  p.  199. 
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reopening  of  the  question.  E.  Suess,*  speaking  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  thermal  springs  of  Carlsbad,  has  advanced  strong  argu- 
ments to  show  that  waters  of  this  class  are  "juvenile"  and  now  see 
the  Ught  of  day  for  the  first  time — that  is,  they  issue  from  deep 
within  the  earth,  from  the  fundamental  magma  itself,  and  bring  up 
veritable  additions  to  the  hydrosphere.  These  magmatic  waters, 
furthermore,  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  carriers  of 
metalUc  salts,  by  which  certain  kinds  of  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
filled.^ 

This  subdivision  of  springs  into  vadose,  or  those  which  represent 
original  infiltrations  of  surface  waters,  and  juvenile,  as  Suess  tenns 
them,  has  had  wide  but  not  universal  acceptance.  A  difficulty  in 
applying  the  proposed  nomenclature  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  where  a  given  water  belongs.  Armand  Gautier,' 
however,  has  pointed  out  several  criteria  which  may  make  discrimi- 
nation possible.  He  shows  that  vadose  waters,  or  waters  of  infiltra- 
tion, are  characterized  by  fluctuations  in  composition,  concentra- 
tion, and  rate  of  flow,  depending  upon  local  and  variable  conditions, 
such  as  abundant  rain  or  drouth.  They  also  contain,  as  a  rule, 
carbonates  of  lime  or  magnesia,  chlorides,  and  sulphates.  Virgin  or 
juvenile  waters,  on  the  contrary,  are  fairly  constant  in  all  essential 
particulars,  and  carry  sodium  bicarbonate,  alkaline  silicates,  heavy 
metals,  etc,  as  chief  constituents,  with  chlorides  or  sulphates  only 
as  accessories,  and  practically  no  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths. 
The  vadose  waters,  moreover,  issue  from  faults  having  no  relation  to 
the  metallic  veins  of  the  surrounding  territory — a  lack  of  relation 
which  is  conspicuous  as  regards  juvenile  springs.  Gautier  holds 
that  hydrogen  emitted  from  the  hot  interior  of  the  earth  acts  as 
a  reducing  agent  upon  metallic  oxides  and  so  forms  the  magmatic 
water  of  the  springs.  With  the  water  thus  generated,  other  water, 
that  of  constitution  from  minerals  like  the  micas,  is  commingled. 

THERMAL    SPRINGS    AND    VOLCANISM. 

The  work  of  Gautier,  just  cited,  is  intimately  related  to  an  earlier 
memoir/  in  which  the  close  connection  between  volcanism  and  the 

1  Oeog.  Jour.,  vol.  20, 1902,  p.  520.  From  a  Oennan  original,  which  I  have  not  seen.  On  the  other  hand, 
see  E.  H.  L.  Schwartz,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1904,  p.  252;  and  J.  li.  Maclaren,  idem,  1906,  p.  511.  These  writers  regird 
the  hot  waters  of  Africa  and  New  Zealand  as  originally  vadose.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached  by  Ainold 
Hague  relative  to  the  geyser  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  See  Scribner's  Mag.,  May,  190i 
p.  513,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  16,  1887,  p.  783;  also  his  presidential  address  In  BuU.  Oeol. 
Soc.  America,  vol.  22, 1911,  p.  103,  and  Science,  vol.  33,  p.  555. 

>  See  for  eicample,  W.  Llndgren,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  460.  Also  A.  C.  Spenoer,  Txans. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35, 1905,  p.  473:  vol.  3G,  1906,  p.  364. 

s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.150, 1910,  p.  436.  Other  papers  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  origin  of  the  carbon 
dk>xide  ol  mineral  waters  are  by  R.  Delkeskamp,  Zeitschr.  gesammte  Koblens&ure-Industrie,  1906,  Kos. 
18-21;  If  De  Launay,  Annales  des  mines,  10th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1906,  p.  5;  F.  Henrich,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  QeaHoifib, 
1910,  p.  85;  and  O.  ^tutzer,  idem,  p.  346. 

4  Annales  des  mhiee,  10th  ser.,  VOL  9, 1906k  p.  81&  A  good  abstract  by  F.  L.  Ransome  is  given  in  Eooo. 
Geology,  yoL  1, 1906,  p.  688. 
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formation  of  thermal  springs  is  shown.  His  work  will  be  consid- 
Bred  more  in  detail  in  a  later  chapter,  but  his  general  conclusions 
may  be  cited  now.  When  a  crystalline  rock,  like  granite,  is  heated 
to  redness  in  vacuo,  water  and  gases,  the  latter  identical  in  character 
with  the  volcanic  gases,  are  given  off.  For  instance,  to  cite  the  least 
significant  example,  1  cubic  kilometer  of  granite  can  yield  from  25  to 
30  millions  of  metric  tons  of  water,  which  at  1,100*^  would  form  160,- 
900,000,000  cubic  meters  of  steam.  In  addition  to  this  enormous 
volume  of  vapor  28,000,000,000  cubic  meters  of  other  gases  would  be 
emitted.  Suppose,  now,  that  by  Assuring  and  subsidence  in  the  Utho- 
sphere  such  a  mass  of  rock  were  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  25,000  to 
30,000  meters.  It  would  then  be  in  the  heated  region,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  vapors  under  great  pressures  would  occur.  To  some  such 
changes  Gautier  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  volcanism,  with  all  its 
development  of  solfataras  and  f umaroles.  Ordinary  thermal  springs 
may  be  formed  by  the  same  process,  operating,  perhaps,  less  violently, 
and  originate,  so  to  speak,  from  a  sort  of  distillation  of  the  combined 
v^ater  contained  in  the  depressed  masses  of  rock.  In  an  earlier 
memoir*  Gautier  has  shown  that  granite,  heated  with  water  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  a  temperature  between  250*^  and  300°,  yields  solutions 
containing  sulphur  compounds  and  resembling  the  sulphur  waters  of 
hot  springs.  This  sulphur  he  ascribes,  not  to  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  sulphides,  but  to  reactions  upon  sulpho-siUcates,  a  class  of 
compounds  represented  in  nature  by  haiiynite  and  lazurite,'  and  also 
by  certain  artificial  substances  which  Gautier  himself  has  prepared. 
He  also  supposes  that  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  may  be  formed  in  the 
terrestrial  nucleus,  possibly  from  carbon  monoxide  generated  by  reac- 
tions between  oxides  and  metaUic  carbides.  Here  he  enters  the  field 
of  speculation,  where  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him.  The 
reactions  which  he  has  experimentally  established  are  suflBciently 
suggestive,  and  his  broad  general  conclusions  are  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  consideration. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, 
the  controversy  over  the  genesis  of  hot  springs  is  not  closed.  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  carbon  dioxide  with  which  so  many  mineral 
waters  are  heavily  charged?  In  some  instances,  doubtless,  it  is 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  Umestones,  but  in  others  this  expla- 
Qation  can  not  suffice.  Here  and  there  it  may  be,  to  use  Suess's 
expression,  "juvenile,"  and  evidence  of  the  deep-seated  origin  of 
a  spring.'  Again,  whence  comes  the  sodium  chloride  of  waters  that 
Bow  from  sources  where  it  could  not  have  been  previously  laid  down  ? 

&  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132, 1901,  p.  740. 

*  Helvitc  and  danalite  are  other  natural  sulphoaQicates  which  might  easily  take  part  in  the  supposed 
tnactioDS. 

s  On  Tadoee  and  Juvenile  oarbonio  aoid  in  waters,  see  an  elaborate  discussion  by  R.  DeUceskamp,  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Oeologie,  1906,  p.  S3;  reviewed  by  W.  LIndgren,  Econ.  Geology,  vo\.  1, 190&,  p.  Hfl. 
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These  questions,  and  others  Uke  them,  still  await  satisfactory  answers. 
With  mere  suppositions,  however  plausible  they  may  seem,  we  can  not 
be  content. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  radioactivity  of  spring  waters.  A  very 
large  number  of  such  waters  possess  this  property,  but  no  distinction 
between  vadose  and  juvenile  waters  can  be  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions. Waters  of  both  classes  are  radioactive,  but  the  phenomenon 
is  perhaps  most  common  among  waters  of  volcanic  origin,  or  at  least 
among  thermal  springs.  In  the  United  States  the  Hot  Springs  of 
Arkansas  have  been  studied  by  B.  B.  Boltwood.^  The  springs  of 
Missouri '  and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park '  were  investigated  by 
H.  Schlimdt  and  R.  B.  Moore.  In  each  of  these  researches  radio- 
activity was  generally  detected,  but  with  varying  intensity  within  the 
same  group  of  springs.  On  the  radioactivity  of  European  waters 
there  is  a  copious  Uterature. 
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reports  of  geological  surveys.  The  pubUcations  of  agricultural  experi- 
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CHAPTER  VI  I. 
SALINE  RESIDUES. 

DEPOSITION    OF    SAI/TS. 

When  a  natural  water  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  it  deposits 
its  saline  constituents  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  solubiUty,  the  least 
soluble  first,  the  most  soluble  last  of  all.  The  process,  however,  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  might  appear  to  be,  for  the  solubility  of  a  salt  in 
pure  water  is  one  thing  and  its  solubiUty  in  the  presence  of  other 
compounds  is  another.  Each  substance  is  affected  by  its  associates, 
and  its  deposition  is  partly  a  matter  of  concentration  and  partly  a 
question  of  temperature.  In  general,  the  character  of  a  saline  deposit 
can  be  predicated  from  the  character  of  the  water  which  yields  it; 
a  chloride  water  gives  chlorides,  a  sulphate  water  sulphates,  and 
waters  of  mixed  type  furnish  mixtures  of  compounds  or  even  double 
salts.  The  more  complex  the  water  the  greater  becomes  the  range 
of  possibilities. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  our  studies  of  river,  sea,  and  spring 
waters  what  a  variety  of  reactions  lead  to  the  deposition  of  insoluble 
sediments.  By  this  expression  I  do  not  mean  sediments  of  suspended 
matter,  like  clays,  but  precipitates  from  solution,  such  as  sulphur, 
hydroxide  of  iron,  sinters,  tufas,  and  so  on.  These  substances  repre- 
sent sometliing  more  than  the  results  of  simple  evaporation,  for  they 
are  produced  by  chemical  changes,  like  oxidation,  loss  of  carbonic 
acid,  etc.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  consequences  of  evaporation 
itself,  and  of  the  opposite  process,  re-solution,  in  which  nothing  i3 
added  to  or  taken  away  from  the  reacting  system  but  water,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  soluble  salts  are  successively  deposited  and  so  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  chemical  change.  In  salt  and  alkaline  lakes  we 
can  recognize  several  stages  of  this  process — the  precipitation  of  the 
relatively  insoluble  calcium  sulphate,  then  of  salt  or  sodium  sulphate, 
the  production  of  bitterns,  like  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  finally 
of  solid  beds  of  various  saUne  materials.  What  are  these  saline  resi- 
dues, and  what  conditions  govern  their  formation  ? 

The  most  important  of  these  substances,  considering  the  magnitude 
of  the  deposits,  are  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate,  and  their 
most  probable  origin  is  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  or  its  equivalent 
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in  either  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  two  compounds  are  commonly 
associated  the  one  with  the  other,  but  not  invariably,  for  gypsum  is 
sometimes  derived  from  other  sources,  and  rock  salt  may  be  dissolved 
and  washed  away  from  a  given  locaUty,  perhaps  to  be  redeposited 
elsewhere.  Still,  the  concentration  of  salt  water,  either  from  the 
ocean  or  from  lakes,  is  the  principal  source  of  these  deposits,  and 
that  phenomenon  we  may  well  consider  in  detail.  The  process  has 
been  going  on  from  Cambrian  time  down  through  all  the  intervening 
ages  to  the  present  day,  and  it  can  be  observed  in  actual  operation  in 
many  accessible  locaUties.  A  salt  lake  dries  up,  or  a  body  of  water 
is  cut  oflf  from  the  sea  by  a  bar,  and  so  permitted  to  evaporate,  and 
a  bed  of  salt  is  formed.  Such  beds  are  lenticular  in  form — thick  at 
the  centers,  where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  thinning  out  toward 
the  edges;  and  they  show,  as  a  rule,  the  same  alternations  of  material, 
but  with  variations  in  regard  to  completeness.  In  general,  the  fol- 
lowing alternations  are  observed:  First,  precipitates  are  formed,  such 
as  were  considered  in  our  discussion  of  mineral  springs;  then  calcium 
sulphate  is  deposited,  then  salt,  and  finally,  under  exceptionally 
favorable  conditions,  layers  of  the  more  soluble  compounds  which 
characterize  ordinary  bitterns.  This  order,  however,  is  subject  to 
seasonable  disturbances.  In  the  concentration  of  a  salt  lake  the  de- 
posits vary  with  the  temperature,  the  summer  and  winter  phenomena 
being  often  imlike.  Again,  evaporation  goes  on  during  a  dry  season, 
to  be  interrupted  by  a  flood;  and  in  the  latter  case  layers  of  silt  are 
deposited  from  time  to  time  over  the  saline  compounds  that  had 
previously  formed.  Alternations  of  gypsum,  salt,  and  clay  are  ex- 
ceedingly conmion  in  saline  deposits.  In  a  lagoon,  cut  off  from  the 
ocean,  a  break  of  the  sandy  barrier  or  an  exceptionally  high  tide  may 
admit  a  fresh  supply  of  material  for  concentration,  and  so  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  the  process.  Any  change  of  conditions  will  cause 
a  corresponding'change  in  the  character  of  the  substance  laid  down. 
Evidently  each  bed  of  salt  should  be  studied  individually,  if  its 
history  is  to  be  understood;  but  the  general  phenomena  in  the  con- 
centration of  sea  water  appear  more  or  less  completely  in  every  case 
and  in  essentially  the  same  order. 

CONCENTRATION    OF    SEA   WATER, 

In  1849  J.  Usiglio  ^  published  an  elaborate  study  of  saUne  deposits 
from  Mediterranean  water,  the  samples  having  been  taken  at  sea, 
near  Cette,  but  several  milee  from  shore  and  at  a  depth  of  1  meter. 
The  water  itself  was  analyzed,  the  order  and  quantity  of  the  salts 
deposited  at  various  concentrations  were  determined,  and  analyses 
were  also  nuule  of  three  bitterns,  representing  different  densities  and 

>  Apnakw  cblm.  phys.,  8d  Mr.,  vol.  71, 1810,  pp.  92, 173. 
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different  stages  of  the  process.    The  four  analyses,  reduced  to  ionic 
form  and  to  percentages  of  total  solids,  appear  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  MedUerranean  water  and  biUams, 

A.  The  water  itself,  density  1.Q258. 

B.  Bittern  of  density  1.21. 

C.  Bittern  of  density  1.264. 

D.  Bittern  Of  densi^  1.32. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

CI 

54.39 

1.15 

7.72 

.18 

31.08 

.71 

1.18 

3.59 

56.18 
1.22 

5.78 

49.99 

2.68 

14.64 

49.13 

Br 

3.03 

SO. 

17.36 

CO, 

Na 

32.06 

.78 

.26 

3.72 

20.39 
2.25 

12.89 

K 

3.31 

Ca 

Ml? 

10.05 

14.28 

tf&g..  •>•••••  ...••...••••••.••••••..••.......... 

Salinitv.  Der  c^it 

100.00 
3.766 

100.00 
27.546 

100.00 
33.712 

100.00 
39.619 

The  detenninations  of  bromine  in  these  analyses  are  obviously 
excessive  and  those  of  potassium  are  low,  but  otherwise  the  data  in  the 
first  column,  considering  the  time  when  they  were  made,  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  more  recent  figures  given  in  Chapter  III  of  this  volume. 
They  show,  first,  the  elimination  of  calcium  as  carbonate,  and  later 
as  sulphate,  then  the  deposition  of  sodium  chloride,  and  finally  the 
accumulation  of  the  more  soluble  substances  in  the  mother  Uquors. 

In  his  study  of  saline  deposition  Usigho  started  with  5  Uters  of 
sea  water,  and  determined  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  salts  laid 
down  at  successive  stages  of  concentration.  In  the  following  table 
the  results  of  his  experiments  appear,  but  are  reduced  to  the  initial 
unit  volume  of  1  hter.     The  quantities  given  are  in  grams. 


Salts  laid  down  in  concentration  of  sea  water. 

Density.^ 

Volume. 

FeiOi. 

CaCO|. 

CaSOi 
2HtO. 

NaCl. 

MgS04. 

MgCls. 

NaBr. 

> 

1.0258 

LOOO 
.533 
.316 
.245 
.190 
.1445 
.131 
.112 
.095 
.064 
.039 
.0302 
.023 
.0162 

1.0500 

0.0030 

0.0642 

trace 

trace 

.0530 

1.0836 

1. 1037 

1.1264 

0.5600 
.5620 
.1840 
.1600 
.0508 
.1476 
.0700 
.0144 

1.1604 

1. 1732 

1. 2015 

1. 2138 

3.  2614 
9.6500 
7.8960 
2.  6240 

0.0040 
.0130 
.0262 
.0174 
.0254 
.5382 

0.0078 
.0356 
.0434 
.0150 
.0240 
.0274 

1. 2212 

1. 2363 

0.  0728 
.0358 
.0518 
.0620 

1. 2570 

1. 2778 

2.  2720 
1.4040 

1.3069 

Tota 
Salts  in  la£ 

Siini 

i  deposit. . 
it  bittern. . 

.0030 

.1172 

1.7488 

27.1074 
2. 5885 

.6242 
1.8545 

.1532 
3.1640 

.2224 
.3300 

6.5339 

t 

.0030 

.1172 

1. 7488  2«  fiQ.'ift 

2. 4787 

3.  3172 

.5524 

.5339 

"" — ^ 

'CUnnbjUstgUo  in  Baiim6  degrees.   Restated  here  in  the  usual  specific  gravitieB. 
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Upon  further  concentration  of  the  mother  liquors  Usiglio  obtained 
variable  results.  Mere  cooling  from  the  temperature  of  day  to  that 
of  night  was  sufficient  to  precipitate  additional  magnesium  sulphate, 
which  redissolved  partially  the  day  following.  After  that  more  salt 
was  thrown  down,  then  the  double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potas- 
sium, next  the  double  chloride  of  the  same  metals,  and  finally  mag- 
nesium chloride  crystalUzed  out.  In  the  table  of  results  just  given 
the  order  of  deposition  is  clearly  shown.  First,  ferric  oxide  and 
calcium  carbonate;  then  gypsum;  then  salt,  the  latter  beginning  to 
appear  when  the  water  had  been  concentrated  to  about  one-tenth  of 
its  original  volume. 

In  its  general  outlines,  then,  the  concentration  of  sea  water  is  a 
simple  phenomenon,  but  in  its  details  it  may  be  very  complex.  The 
localities  at  which  it  can  be  completely  traced  are  comparatively  few 
and  the  natural  records  of  it  are,  as  a  rule,  defective.  The  mother 
liquors  are  easily  drained  or  washed  away,  leaving  no  trace  of  their 
existence,  and  some  saline  deposits  have  been  partially  redissolved 
and  laid  down  with  modified  composition  elsewhere.  Salt  and  gyp- 
sum may  thus  be  separated,  and  so  the  normal  order  of  their  associa- 
tion becomes  disturbed.  Beds  of  salt,  therefore,  may  be  divided 
into  classes — as  primary  and  secondary,  or  as  complete  and  incom- 
plete, according  to  their  saline  character  or  the  evidences  of  their 
origin.  Of  all  known  localities  the  region  around  Stassfurt,  in  Ger- 
many,  gives  us  the  best  record  of  the  complete,  or  nearly  complete, 
process,  and  as  it  has  been  studied  with  unusual  thoroughness  we  may 
properly  consider  it  in  some  detail. 

Ocean  water,  as  we  have  already  seen,  contains  on  the  average 
about  3.5  per  cent  of  solid  matter  in  solution,  so  that  the  mere  evapo- 
ration of  a  closed  lagoon  would  give  a  layer  of  salt  of  only  moderate 
thickness.  But  salt  deposits  may  be  enormously  thick — a  thousand 
meters  or  more,  as  at  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin — and  the  existence  of 
such  masses  requires  some  explanation.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
assume  that  large  quantities  of  brine  have  accumulated  within  a 
fimited  space,  such  as  a  deep  valley,  Uke  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or 
behind  a  bar,  as  suggested  by  G.  Bischof,*  and  more  recently  by 
C.  Ochsenius.*  The  theory  developed  by  Ochsenius  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: Let  us  imagine  a  deep  bay,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
and  shallow  chaimel,  but  otherwise  cut  off  from  oceanic  circulation  by 
a  bar.  If  no  large  streams  enter  the  bay  the  outflow  from  it  will 
be  small,  but  sea  water  can  enter  freely  to  offset  the  losses  due  to 

1  lithitmch  der  chmnhwhen  und  physikaUachen  Oeologie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  2, 1864,  p.  48. 

s  INt  Bildung  der  Steinaalilager  und  ihrer  Mutterlaogensake,  Halto,  1877.  See  also  a  short  paper  In  Proc. 
And.  Nat.  Set.  Philadelphia,  1888,  p.  181.  Ochsenhis  was  sharply  criticised  by  J.  Walther  In  Das  Oesets 
dv WflftenbUdnng,  BerUn,  IWO.  Oohsenhis  replied  In  CentralbL  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1902,  pp.  651, 657, 620; 
•mloiiidflr  by  Walther  appeared  in  the  same  Journal,  1903,  p.  211. 
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evaporation.  Evaporation,  of  course,  takes  place  only  at  the  surface, 
and  the  upper  layers,  thus  becoming  denser,  must  sink,  so  producing 
a  saline  concentration  at  the  bottom.  In  this  manner,  being  con- 
tinually supplied  with  new  material  from  without,  the  salinity  of  the 
bay  will  gradually  increase  imtil  saturation  is  reached  and  the  depo- 
sition of  salt  begins.  So  long  as  salt  water  can  enter  the  bay  this 
process  will  continue,  and  the  depths  of  the  basin  will,  in  time,  become 
a  solid  mass  of  salts,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  bittern.  If,  meanwhile, 
an  elevation  of  the  land  takes  place,  separating  the  bay  completely 
from  the  ocean,  evaporation  may  proceed  to  its  limit  and  the  mother 
Uquor  will  deposit  its  contents.  In  the  Karaboghaz  and  other  bays 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  process  of  saline  concen- 
tration can  now  be  observed  in  actual  operation;  but  only  part  of 
the  programme  has  yet  been  performed. 

This  theory  of  Ochsenius,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  possible  to 
account  for  the  concentration  of  salt.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
salt  is  not  deposited  from  sea  water  until  the  latter  has  been  con- 
centrated to  about  one-tenth  of  its  original  volume.  Suppose,  now, 
a  large  sheet  of  water  to  be  cut  oflf  from  the  ocean  by  any  change  in 
the  level  of  the  land,  and  also  that  it  contains  within  its  area  a  deep 
depression.  In  that  depression  the  water  will  gradually  become  con- 
centrated, and  its  saline  load  will  tend  to  accumulate  there.  The 
layer  of  salt  in  the  depression  would  be  of  much  greater  thickness 
than  one  formed  by  evaporation  over  a  comparatively  level  bottom, 
and  if  the  surface  area  of  the  depression  were  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  original  sheet  of  water  the  depth  of  the  deposit  might 
be  very  great.  Such  a  deposit  might  also  be  reenforced  by  leachings 
from  other  salt  bed?,  or  from  diffused  salt  in  adjacent  areas,  a  process 
which  is  now  going  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

THE    STA88FXJRT    SAIiTS. 

In  the  Stassfurt,  or,  more  properly,  the  Magdeburg-Halberstadi 
region,  the  order  of  deposits  is  as  follows,  going  from  the  surface 
downward :  * 

1.  Drift,  about  8  meters  thick. 

2.  Shales,  sandstones,  and  unconsolidated  clays,  of  varying  thicknees. 

3.  Younger  rock  salt,  thickness  very  variable,  sometimes  missing. 


1  From  data  given  by  H.  Precht  In  Die  Salz-Industrie  von  Stassfurt  iind  Umgegend,  1889;  L.  Loew8» 
Zeitachr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1903,  p.  331;  H.  M.  Cadell,  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  5, 1884,  p.  02;  and 
0.  Lunge  in  Thorpe's  Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  3,  p.  265.  See  also  C.  Ochsenius,  on  Loewe*! 
paper,  Zeitachr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1904,  p.  23;  and  on  the  potash  salts,  idem,  1905,  p.  167.  J.  Wes^phal 
(Zeitschr.  Berg-,  Htttten-  u.  Salinenwesen  preuss.  St.,  vol.  50, 1902,  p.  1) has  given  a  history  of  the  Staasftnt 
works.  An  Important  monograph  is  that  of  R.  Pfeifler,  Ilandbuch  der  Kali-Industrie,  BraunschweiSi 
1887.  For  a  paper  by  J.  Currle,  see  Trans.  Edinburgh  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  403.  Other  referenoesmay 
be  found  in  a  bibliography  of  saline  minerals,  Zeitachr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1905,  p.  183.  Deutschlands  Kali* 
bergbau,  Berlin,  1907,  contains  papers  on  the  geology  of  thesaline  beds  by  H.  Everding,  and  their  chemistiTr 
by  £.  Erdmann,  with  exhaustive  bibliographies.  See  also  C.  Riemann,  Die  Geologie  der  deutsdMD 
SaUlagerstatten,  Stassfurt,  1908;  and  H.  E.  Boeke,  Uebersicht  der  Mineralogie,  Petrographie,  nnd  Qeologli 
der  KaUaaUlagersttktten,  Berlin,  1909. 
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4.  Anhydrite,  rarely  lacking,  30  to  80  meters  thick. 

5.  Salt  clay,  average  thickness  5  to  10  meters,  very  rarely  absent. 

6.  The  caniallite  zone,  from  15  to  40  meters  thick.    At  Douglashall  a  layer  of  rock 

salt  intervenes  between  the  camallite  and  the  clay.  In  parts  of  the  field 
kainite  overlies  the  camallite,  is  itself  overlain  by  '^sylvinite^or  "hartsalz/' 
and  that  in  turn  by  schoenite.    These  subzones  are  often  missing. 

7.  The  kieserite  zone. 

8.  The  polyhalite  zone. 

9.  Older  rock  salt  and  anhydrite.    Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  have  a  total  thickness  ranging 

from  150  to  perhaps  1,000  meters.  The  anhydrite  forms  layers,  averaging  7 
millimeters  thick,  separating  the  salt  into  sheets  of  8  or  9  millimeters.  These 
layers  have  been  interpreted  as  annual  deposits,  due  possibly  to  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  temperature  or  to  alternating  drought  and  rain.  If  this  supposition  is 
correct,  a  Stassfurt  salt  bed  900  meters  thick  would  require  10,000  years*  to 
form. 
10.  Ajihydrite  and  gypsum. 

We  have  now  a  complete  record  of  the  saline  deposition  at  Stass- 
furt, ranging  from  the  calcium  sulphate  at  the  bottom  to  the  mother 
liquor  or  camallite  salts  at  the  top.  Above  the  camallite  a  protect- 
ing layer  of  clay  was  laid  down;  and,  after  that,  probably,  a  new 
accession  of  sea  water  began  the  formation  of  a  second  series  of 
beds.^  This  younger  salt  and  its  underlying  anhydrite  represent 
this  later  period,  which  has  no  chemical  relation  to  the  first.  So 
much  for  the  broad  outlines.  Now  let  us  pass  on  to  the  details  of  the 
record. 

In  the  Stassfurt  deposits  more  than  thirty  saline  minerals  are 
found,  some  abundantly  and  some  sparingly.  Several  of  them  are 
r^arded  as  primary  minerals;  others  are  derived  from  these  by 
secondary  reactions;  a  few  of  the  species  are  simple  salts,  but  the 
greater  number  are  double  compounds.  Chlorides,  sulphates,  and 
borates  are  the  characteristic  substances,  but  in  kainite  we  have  a 
mixed  salt  containing  two  acid  radicles,  and  the  rare  sulphoborite  is 
another  example  of  similar  complexity.  Carbonates  are  represented 
but  sparingly,  and  their  normal  occurrence  is  probably  that  of  the 
''stinkstone/'  or  bitmninous  Umestone,  which  has  been  found  be- 
neath the  anhydrite.  Native  sulphur,  derived  from  anhydrite  by  the 
reducing  action  of  organic  matter,  is  sparingly  present  in  the  salt 
clay,*  and  more  abundantly  in  the  rock  salt  and  camallite.  Pyrites 
also  is  sometimes  found  in  the  deposits.  Bromine  is  present  in  the 
salts   and  also  iodine,'  and  copper  is  reported  by   W.  Biltz   and 

>  Some  writsn  ngud  the  ywmgBt  salt  as  having  been  formed  by  re-solution  of  older  salt  and  redepositfion 
htn.    As  the  disonssion  is  geological  and  not  chemical,  it  is  unessential  to  our  present  purposes. 

*  Pfsifler,  Areh.  Phann.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  27,  1S90,  p.  1134.  On  the  salt  clay  see  £.  Marcus  and  W.  Bilts, 
Zeitidir.  aooif .  Chemie,  vol.  68, 1910,  p.  01.   Vanadium  was  detected  in  It. 

•  On  bromine  taeH.  E.  Boeke,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  45, 1008,  p.  346.  On  iodine,  A.  Frank,  Zeitschr. 
aofBW.  Qiemie,  vol.  20, 1007,  p.  1279;  E.  Erdmann,  idem,  vol.  23,  1010,  p.  342;  and  K.  Kraze,  Inaug. 
"Dtm.,  Halto,  1900.  Tbepresaiice  of  iodine  in  the  salts  of  the  Stassfurt  region  proper  is  questioned  by 
Boeke,  Erdmann,  and  Kzaie.    Kiase,  however,  found  it  in  the  salts  from  Neu  Stassfurt,  Bleicherode,  and 
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E.  Marcus,  as  well  as  ammonium  and  nitrates.'     Helimn  occurs  in  the 
salts  in  traces.' 

The  essential  compoimds  are  chlorides  and  sulphates,  and  as  the 
latter  are  represented  by  the  oldest  of  the  important  strata  they  may 
be  considered  first.     The  sulphates  found  at  Stassfurt  are  as  follows: 

Anhydrite CaS04. 

Gypsum  » CaS04.2HaO. 

Glauberite CaS04.NaaS04. 

Polyhalite 2CaS04.M^S04.K2S04.2H,0. 

Knigite 4CaS04.MgS04.K2S04.2H,0. 

Kieeerite MgS04.H20. 

Epeomite MgS047H30  (reichardtite). 

Vanthoffite MgS04.3NaaS04. 

Bloedite MgSO4.NaaSO4.4H2O  (astrakanite). 

Loewite MgS04.NaaS04.2JHaO. 

Langbeinite 2MgS04.KaS04. 

Leonite MgSO4.KaSO4.4H2O. 

Picromerite MgSO4.K2SO4.6HaO  (schoenite). 

Aphthitalite K8Na(S04)a(gla8erite).< 

Kainite MgSO4.KCl.3H2O. 

Celestite,  SrS04,  is  also  sometimes  found  in  these  deposits. 

If  we  now  study  these  compounds  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
we  shall  find  that  the  primary  deposition  followed  approximately  in 
the  order  of  their  hydration.  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate,  anhy- 
drite, forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  and  gradually  merges 
into  the  older  salt.  In  the  latter,  glauberite  and  langbeinite,  both 
anhydrous,  first  appear,  although  they  also  occur,  always  as  second- 
ary minerals,  higher  up.  According  to  H.  Precht,*  the  langbeinite 
replaces  polyhaUte  when  the  calcium  sulphate  needed  to  form  the 
latter  mineral  is  present  in  insufficient  quantity.  PolyhaUte,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  the  sulphate  molecules  to  water  is  as  four  to  two, 
comes  next,  forming  an  important  part  of  the  upper  layers  in  the 
older  salt,  and  is  followed  by  the  monohydrated  kieserite.  Krugite, 
which  is  still  lower  in  hydration,  occurs  with  polyhalite  in  the  younger 
salt,  so  that  the  two  species  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  and 
contemporaneous.  The  more  highly  hydrated  species,  bloedite, 
loewite,  picromerite,  and  leonite,  are  principally  found  in  the  kainite 
region  above  the  camallite,  and  epsomite,  with  its  seven  molecules 
of  water,  is  deposited  in  the  salt  clay.  The  anhydrous  aphthitalite 
is  a  secondary  mineral  in  the  kainite,  and  vanthoffite,  also  anhydrous, 

1  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  62, 1009,  p.  183;  vol.  64, 1909,  p.  236. 

X  B.  J.  Stnitt,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc..  vol.  81,  ser.  A,  1908,  p.  278.  K.  Erdmann,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  QcselL, 
vol.  43, 1910,  p.  777. 

*  Probably,  as  A.  Geuther  (Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  218, 1883,  p.  297)  has  shown,  the  formula  here  giveo 
to  gypsum  should  be  doubled.  It  then  becomes  Ca«Ss0s.  411x0,  and  the  hemlhydrate,  CatSsOs.H|0,  • 
well-known  artificial  compound,  ftimishes  evidence  in  favor  of  the  higher  formula. 

*  According  to  B.  Gossner  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  39, 1904,  p.  155)  glaseritc  is  a  definite  spedflB  wttb 
the  formula  given  above.  J.  H.  VanH  Hoff  and  H.  Barschall  (Zeitschr.  physilcal.  Chemie,  vol.  56.1906^ 
p.  212)  question  the  definitenesB  of  the  mineral,  and  regard  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  two  oomponent  solpbittii 

'Zettaobr.  angew,  Chemie,  1897,  p.  68. 
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is  associated  with  aphthitalite  and  loewite  in  the  same  horizon.  The 
loewite  is  probably  formed  by  dehydration  of  bloedite/  and  the 
vanthoffite  by  a  reaction  between  bloedite  and  sodium  sulphate,  the 
process  being  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  substances.  The 
langbeinite  of  the  kainite  region  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  secondary 
product,  but  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  parent  species,  for  F.  R. 
Mallet,'  who  has  described  this  mineral  as  found  in  the  Pimjab  salt 
range  of  India,  observed  that  on  exposure  to  moist  air  it  gained  57 
per  cent  in  weight  and  altered  into  a  mixture  of  epsomite  and  picro- 
merite.  On  the  other  hand,  langbeinite  itself  may  be  derived  by 
various  reactions  from  other  Stassfurt  species,  such  as  leonite, 
kainite,  kieserite,  and  picromerite,  as  Van't  Hoff  and  Meyerhoffer 
have  shown.  The  fact  that  a  given  salt  may  be  produced  by  several 
different  reactions  warns  us  to  be  cautious  in  making  assertions  as 
to  its  origin  at  any  specified  point.  Concentration  and  temperature 
are  two  of  the  determining  factors  in  the  deposition  of  salts,  and  the 
possible  reactions  are  also  profoimdly  modified  by  the  presence  of 
other  compounds.  Van't  Hoff  and  his  colleagues  have  determined 
experimentally  many  of  the  conditions  imder  which  the  Stassfurt 
minerals  occur  or  can  be  produced,  and  find  that  their  temperatures 
of  formation  in  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  are  lower  than 
in  the  absence  of  that  compoimd.  The  elaborate  researches  of  these 
authors,  however,  are  not  available  for  abstraction  here,  partly 
because  they  are  compUcated  by  diagrams,  and  partly  because  the 
investigations  are  still  being  continued.  Only  in  a  special  mono- 
graph upon  the  Stassfurt  beds  could  all  the  details  of  their  investi- 
gations be  adequately  discussed.' 
The  chlorides  foimd  in  the  Stassfurt  region  are  as  follows: 

Hmlite  or  rock  salt,  NaCl. 

Sylvite,  KCl.    ''Sylvinite'*  is  a  mixture  of  sylvite  and  rock  salt,  while  the  ^'Hart- 

bbAz  "  contains  these  substances  together  with  kieserite. 
Douglasite,  K,F«a4.2H20.(?)   ^ 
Oamallite,  EMgCls-GH^O. 

Tachhydrite,  2MgCl,.CaCla.l2HaO«3(RCl2.4H20) .* 
Biachofite,  MgCl,.6HaO. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rock  salt,  which  forms  the  great  mass 
of  the  deposits  overlying  the  anhydrite,  these  chlorides  represent  the 
concentration  of  the  mother  Uquors  in  the  camallite  zone.    They  were 

1  See  J.  H.  VftQt  Hoff,  Sltnuigtb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1902,  p.  414.  Also  Van't  Hoff  and  W.  Meyerhoffer, 
Idem,  1903,  p.  078;  1904, p.  (169. 

3  MinenUog.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1899,  p.  1S9. 

»Van't  Hoff  end  his  assodstes  have  already  pablished  about  fifty  papers  on  the  Staasfort  salts. 
In  Sttnmgsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  from  1897  to  1907.  See  also  Van't  Hoff,  Physical  chemistry  In  the  service  of 
the  sciences,  Chicago,  1903;  Znr  Bildung  der  oseaniscben  Salzablagenmgen,  Braunschweig,  1905;  and  an 
address  in  Ber.  Internat.  Kong,  angew.  Cfiemie,  Berlin,  1903.  Also  summaries  by  E.  F.  Armstrong,  Proo. 
Biltiah  Assoc  Adv.  Sd.  1901,  p.  282,  and  E.  J&necke,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  7.  For  a  graphic 
wpimp tattoo  of  the  saline  associations  see  also  H.  E.  Boelce,  Zeitschr.  Eryst.  Min.,  vol.  47, 1910,  p.  278. 

*  Boeke,  tai  a  prtvmte  oommunication,  suggests  that  if  the  formula  of  camallite  is  doubled,  to 
CsMgiCkl^HsO,  tachhydxite  becomes  CaMg«CU.12HsO.  That  is,  the  salts  are  analopyos,  Ce^  in  «)A 
nptadng  Kf  In  tlie  ottMT. 
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the  most  soluble  compounds  potentially  existing  in  sea  water,  and, 
with  the  sulphato-chloride;  kainite,  were  among  the  last  substances 
to  crystallize.  HaUte  and  ^douglasite  were  distinctly  primary 
deposits;  camallite  was  generally,  and  sylvite  occasionally,  primary; 
tachhydrite  and  bischofite  were  secondary  products.  Kainite  was 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  ^'Hartsalz/'  according 
to  Van't  HoflF  and  MeyerhoflFer,*  is  a  secondary  product  formed  by  the 
action  of  solutions  upon  a  mixtiu^  of  camallite,  Ideserite,  and  sodium 
chloride,  which  was  preceded  by  the  splitting  up  of  kainite  into 
sylvite  and  kieserite.  The  kainite,  in  its  most  conspicuous  develop- 
ment, lies  between  the  camallite  and  the  ''Hartsalz."  From  the  car- 
nallite  itself,  sylvite  and  bischofite  may  be  derived,  or  it  may  be 
formed  by  the  direct  imion  of  these  species,  which  are  its  two  com- 
ponents. According  to  C.  Przibylla,*  when  sylvite  and  bischofite 
combine  to  form  camallite,  there  is  an  increase  of  4.95  per  cent  in 
volume.  Possibly,  therefore,  the  formation  of  camallite  at  low  levels 
is  prevented  by  pressure. 

In  one  essential  respect,  the  foregoing  paragraph  demands  qualifir 
cation.  According  to  Boeke '  the  existence  of  douglasite  is  doubtful* 
Another  mineral,  rinneite,  discovered  by  him  in  the  **Hartsalz"  of 
Saxony  and  the  Harz,  has  the  formula  FeCl,.3KCl.NaCl.*  The  sub- 
stance named  douglasite  may  have  been  identical  with  this.  Boeke, 
moreover,  regards  the  *4Iartsalz''  as  a  direct  deposition,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  distinctly  stratified. 

With  the  camallite  and  its  overlying  potassium  salts,  the  borates 
generally  occiu*.  They  are  boracite,  sulphoborite,  pinnoite,  ascharite, 
and  heintzite;  one  other,  hydroboracite,  is  found  earlier  in  the  series, 
near  the  lower  limit  of  the  polyhalite  zone.  These  species  are  rela- 
tively rare,  except  the  boracite,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
them  any  further  at  this  point,  for  their  occurrence  tells  us  little 
about  the  main  phenomena  of  saline  concentration. 

We  must  not  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that  these  zones  of  deposition 
are  regularly  and  completely  separated,  nor  even  that  they  represent 
in  any  close  degree  the  products  observed  in  the  artificial  evaporation 
of  sea  water  or  brine.  In  the  latter  case  a  moderate  quantity  of  water 
is  concentrated  by  itself;  at  Stassfurt  more  water  was  continually 
added  from  the  ocean.     On  the  one  hand  calcium  sulphate  is  deposited 

1  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1902,  p.  1106.    See  also  J.  H.  Van't  Hofl,  F.  B.  Kenrick,  and  H.  M.  Dawioo, 
Zeitschr.  physikal.  Chemle,  vol.  39, 1902,  p.  27,  on  the  conditions  of  formation  of  tachhydrite. 
s  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  254. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1900,  pt.  2,  p.  19.  For  the  first  description  of  rinneite,  see  Centralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  a.  PaL, 
1900,  p.  72.  On  the  synthesis  of  rinneite  see  Boeke,  Siteungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  vol.  24, 1910,  p.  632.  Books 
has  described  the  iron  compounds  of  the  Stassfurt  beds  in  Neues  Jahrb.,  1911,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  and  Oontnlbl 
Min.,  QeoL  u.  Pal.,  1911.  p.  48.    See  also  F.  Rinne  and  R.  Kolb,  idem,  p.  357. 

*  O.  Schneider  (Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  508)  regards  the  NaCl  of  rinneite  as  a 
mechanical  admixture. 
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ilmost  wholly  at  one  time;  on  the  other  new  quantities  were  precipi- 
tated so  long  as  the  evaporating  bay  retained  its  connection  with  the 
$ea.  In  the  salt  pan  gypsum  forms  a  bottom  layer  before  salt  begins 
to  separate  out;  at  Stassfurt  anhydrite  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
Eunount  through  all  the  zones,  and  so  also  is  the  sodium  chloride. 
When  a  shallow  lake  or  isolated  lagoon  evaporates,  the  artificial 
process  is  closely  paralleled,  but  a  concentration  with  continuous 
replenishment  lasting  for  thousands  of  years  is  a  veiy  different  thing. 
The  principles  are  imchanged,  the  broad  outlines  remain  the  same, 
but  the  details  of  the  process  are  greatly  modified. 

E.  Erdmann  ^  regards  the  Stassfurt  salts  as  having  been  formed 
from  a  shallow  portion  of  the  Permian  ocean,  which  covered  a  great 
part  of  North  Germany  and  became  isolated  from  the  main  sea. 
The  evaporation  products  collected  in  depressions  of  the  land  and 
were  reinforced  by  calcium  sulphate  from  fresh-water  affluents. 
Sea  water  alone  contains  too  little  calcium  to  account  for  the  anhy- 
drite present  in  the  beds.  Walther's  views  are  similar.  Both  reject 
the  "bar"  theory. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  more  distinctly  the  phenomena 
which  attended  the  formation  of  the  beds  at  Stassfurt.'  For  a  long 
time  only  gypsum  was  deposited;  but  later,  as  the  concentration  of 
the  bay  increased,  salt  also  was  laid  down,  and  by  its  action  the  gyp- 
sum was  converted  into  anhydrite '  From  this  point  onward,  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  calcium  sulphate  derived  from  the  influx  of 
sea  water  above  fell  through  a  deep  layer  of  concentrated  brine  and 
was  deposited  directly  as  anhydrite,  in  alternating  layers  with  the 
salt.*  When,  however,  so  much  salt  had  been  precipitated  that  the 
supernatant  solutions  had  become  bitterns  rich  in  magnesium  salts, 
the  calcium  sulphate  united  with  these  salts,  and  polyhalite  was 
formed.  The  polyhaUte  region  at  Stassfurt  is  essentially  a  bed  of 
rock  salt,  containing,  with  other  impurities,  from  6  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  new  mineral.  Possibly  syngenite,  CaKaCSOJj.HjO,  a  species 
which  occurs  in  a  similar  deposit  at  Kalusz  in  GaUcia,  but  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  recorded  from  Stassfurt,  was  first  produced.  Syn- 
genite may  be  prepared  artificially  by  the  direct  action  of  potassium 
sulphate  upon  gypsum,  and  it  is  converted  by  strong  solutions  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  and  sulphate  into  polyhalite.*     The  occurrence  of 

1  Zeitachr.  angew.  Cbemle,  vol.  21, 1008,  p.  1685.  A  short  additional  commuiiication  by  Erdmann  is  in  the 
■ame  journal,  vol.  22, 1000,  p.  238. 

*CLQ.  Lunge,  Thorpe's  dictionary  of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  3, 1803,  p.  268. 

>  Aooording  to  J.  H.  Van't  Hofl  and  F.  Weigert,  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1001,  p.  1140,  anhydrite  forms 
from  gypsum  in  sodium  chloride  solutions  at  30*.    In  sea  water  the  transformation  takes  place  at  25*. 

«Ct  J.  H.  Van't  Hofl  and  P.  Farup,  BlUungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1003,  p.  1000.  H.  Vater  (Idem,  1000, 
p.  270)  disci Msee  marine  anhydrite,  and  gives  many  referenoea  to  literature.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
according  to  Vater,  calcium  sulphate  crystallises  from  a  saturated  solution  of  salt  in  the  form  of  gypsum. 

^  S.  £.  Basch,  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1000,  p.  1064. 
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syngenite  at  Kalusz  is  below  the  potassium  salts,  in  rock  salt  contain- 
ing anhydrite.     It  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  polyhalite  in  position.* 

As  the  concentration  of  the  magnesian  mother  liquors  increased, 
kieserite  was  produced,  the  dehydratmg  action  of  magnesium  chlo- 
ride preventing  the  formation  of  epsomite.  H.  Precht  and  B.  Witt- 
jen  ^  have  shown  that  when  magnesium  chloride  and  sulphate  are 
dissolved  together  and  the  solution  then  evaporated  upon  the  water 
bath,  kieserite  separates  out.  Thus  the  kieserite  zone  was  formed, 
which  contains,  on  an  average,  65  per  cent  of  rock  salt,  17  of  kieserite, 
13  of  camallite,  3  of  bischofite,  and  2  of  anhydrite.  At  this  point 
polyhalite  disappears.  The  last  step  in  the  concentration  was  the 
formation  of  camallite,  with  its  associated  minerals,  from  the  chlo- 
rides which  had  hitherto  remained  in  solution.  The  average  com- 
position of  this  zone  is  55  per  cent  of  carnaUite,  25  of  rock  salt,  16 
of  kieserite,  and  4  of  various  other  minerals.  The  kainito  layers 
above  the  camalUte  were  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  perco- 
lating waters  upon  the  latter  mineral,  in  presence  of  some  kieserite. 
Finally,  a  protecting  layer  of  mud  or  clay  was  laid  down  over  the 
mass  of  salts,  preventing  in  great  measure,  but  perhaps  not  entirely, 
their  subsequent  re-solution.  Into  all  of  the  foregoing  reactions  one 
element  entered  which  counts  for  Uttle  in  their  imitation  on  a  small 
scale — namely,  the  element  of  time.  The  prolonged  action  of  the 
mother  Uquors,  during  thousands  of  years,  upon  the  earUer  deposits, 
must  have  been  much  more  thorough  than  their  effect  during  an  ex- 
periment in  the  laboratory.  In  the  latter  case  the  solid  deposits  are 
usually  removed  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  procedure  does  not 
accurately  repeat  the  operations  of  nature.  These  considerations 
should  especially  be  taken  into  account  in  studying  the  transforma- 
tion of  gypsum  into  anhydrite,  or  the  reverse  reaction  which  has 
often  been  observed.'  Beds  of  anliydrite  may  take  up  water  and  be 
reconverted  into  gypsum  through  considerable  depths,  as  at  Bex  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  alteration  has  reached  a  thickness  of  60  to 
100  feet.  Time  is  an  important  factor  in  all  such  transformations, 
especially  when  one  of  the  reacting  bodies  happens  to  be  a  soUd  of 
relatively  low  solubihty. 

The  temperature  conditions  which  governed  the  deposition  of  the 
Stassfurt  salts  are  briefly  summed  up  by  Van't  Hoff  *  as  follows: 

1.  Glauberite,  formed  above  10®. 

2.  Langbeinite,  fonned  above  37°. 

>  A.  Algner  (Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  Berg-u.  Iltittenwesen,  1901,  p.  im)  has  described  the  Austrian  p>olyhalite. 
For  analyses  of  kainite,  camallite,  etc.,  from  Kalusz  and  Aussee,  see  C.  von  John,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geoi. 
Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42,  1802,  p.  341.  On  mirabllite  from  Kalusz,  see  R.  Zalozlecki,  Monatsh.  Chemie, 
vol.  13,  1892,  p.  504.  Two  papers  on  the  potash  salts  of  Austria  and  the  Tyrol  by  R.  Gdrgey  are  in  Mlo. 
pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  334,  and  vol.  29, 1910.  p.  148. 

>  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  GeseU.,  toI.  14, 1881,  p.  2131. 

<  Cf.  F.  Hammerschmidt,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  6, 1882-83,  p.  272;  and  J.  F.  McCaleb,  Am.  Chem.  Joar^ 
vol.  11, 1889,  p.  34. 

Zeitschr.  Elektrochemie,  voL  11, 1006,  p.  700. 
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3.  Loewite,  formed  above  43^. 

4.  Vanthoffite,  fonned  above  46^. 

5.  Loewite  with  glaserite,  fonned  above  57^. 

6.  Loewite  with  vanthoffite,  fonned  above  60^. 

7.  Kieeerite  with  sylvite,  fonned  above  72^. 

This  scale  of  temperatures  is  designated  as  a  "geological  ther- 
mometer/' and  gives  us  something  like  a  definite  idea  of  past  condi- 
tions in  the  Stassfurt  beds.^ 

OTHER  SAIiT  BEDS. 

The  Stassfurt  deposits,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  are  alto- 
gether exceptional  in  their  completeness.     Rock  salt  is  generally 
found  in  much  thinner  deposits,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  unaccompanied 
by  potassium  or  magnesium  salts  in  any  notable  quantities.     Gypsum 
or  anhydrite,  however,  is  conmionly  present,  either  under  the  salt 
or  in  its  near  neighborhood.     Where  gypsum  is  absent  we  may  infer, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  probabiUty,  that  the  salt  is  of  secondary  origin 
and  not  derived  directly  from  sea  water,  or  that  it  came  from  the 
evaporation  of  a  salt  lake  which  contained  either  no  calcium  or  no 
sulphates.     Gypsum,  of  course,  can  not  form  unless  its  constitutents 
are   at  hand.     Furthermore,  gypsum  may  be  produced  otherwise 
than  from  the  concentration  of  sea  water,  and  it  may  exist  as  a 
remainder  where  the  more  soluble  salts  have  been  washed  away.     It 
can  occur  independently  of  or  concomitant  with  the  presence  of  rock 
salt,  and  each  locality  must  be  considered  on  its  individual  merits. 
On  some  small  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  gypsum  is  found  as  a  resi- 
due from  the  evaporation  of  lagoons,  in  beds  which  may  reach  2  feet 
in  thickness.*    Here  the  origin  from  sea  water  is  evident.     On  the 
other  hand,  waters  containing  Uttle  or  no  salt  often  deposit  gypsum. 
I.  C.  Russell,'  for  instance,  has  described  such  a  deposit  at  Fillmore, 
Utah,  which  covers  an  area  of  12  square  miles  and  has  been  opened 
to  a  depth  of  6  feet  without  reaching  bottom.     Gypsum  is  also  com- 
mon as  an  efflorescence  or  incrustation  in  caves,*  and  it  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  other  rocks.     The  oxidation  of  pyrites  in 
limestone  may  form  gypsum;  or,  as  was  shown  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, it  can  originate  from  double  decomposition  between  other  metalUc 
sulphates  and  calcium  carbonate.     L.  W.  Jowa,*  for  example,  pre- 
pared selenite  in  measurable  crystals  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate  on  chalk. 

>  The  adentiflc  investigation  of  the  Btaasftirt  salts  is  being  continued  hj  a  society  fonned  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  a  list  of  the  publications  of  its  members  see  Van't  Hofl,  Sitsungsb.  Alcad.  Berlin,  No.  39, 1910, 
p.  772. 

*  J.  D.  Dana,  Manoal  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  120. 

*  ICoo.  IT.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  roL  11,  1885,  p.  84.  The  deposition  of  gypsum  by  Lake  Chiohen-Kanab, 
Ynoatan,  was  menttawd  In  Chapter  V  (p.  153). 

«  See  O.  P.  Ifenill,  Pnc  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  17, 1905,  p.  77. 

>  Amales  See  ffloL  BelglqiMy  voL  23, 189&-96,  p.  cxzrllL 
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In  the  Salina  formation  of  New  York  gypsum  occurs  above  the 
salty  and  its  presence  is  attributed  by  Dana  ^  to  the  alteration  of  the 
overlying  '^Waterlime"  beds.  In  this  region  the  salt  occurs  in  layers 
interstratified  with  shales,  a  series  of  shallow-water  deposits  having 
been  successively  covered  by  bodies  of  mud  or  clay.'  At  Goderich, 
Canada,  a  similar  but  not  identical  alternation  has  been  observed.' 
Here  a  boring  1,517  feet  deep  revealed  dolomite  and  anhydrite,  and 
above  that  were  six  beds  of  salt  alternating  with  similar  materials. 
The  uppermost  salt  was  struck  at  1,028  feet,  and  at  876  feet  dolo- 
mite, with  seams  of  gypsum,  was  found.  The  anhydrite  at  bottom 
was  probably  normal;  but  what  the  upper  gypsum  signifies  is  not 
clearly  shown.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  unfinished  concen- 
tration, or  else  quite  independent  of  the  salt  below.  Throughout 
the  region  of  salt  more  or  less  anhydrite  was  found,  but  potassium 
compoimds  were  either  absent  or  present  only  in  traces.  Neither 
in  New  York  nor  in  the  Goderich  deposits  were  the  mother  liquors 
permitted  to  crystallize.* 

The  great  salt  deposits  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  are  associated  not 
only  with  gypsum  but  also  with  sulphur,  sulphurous  gases,  and 
petroleum.  At  first,  before  the  petroleum  was  discovered,  the  salt 
beds  were  regarded  as  of  marine  origin.*  Later,  R.  T.  Hill*  inter- 
preted them  as  derived  from  hot  saline  waters  rising  from  great 
depths,  and  a  similar  view  was  put  forth  by  L.  Hager.^  E.  Coste,*  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  petroleum,  has  ai^ed 
that  the  salt  is  its  obvious  companion,  but  his  argument  is  hardly 
conclusive.  Sodium  chloride  is  known  as  a  volcanic  sublimate,  and 
some  authors  have  argued  that  the  salt  of  the  ocean  is  volcanic  also; 
but  extreme  views  of  this  sort  are  rarely  soimd.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  origin  of  the  Louisiana-Texas  salt  has  not  yet 
received  its  final  interpretation."  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  claim 
that  all  salt  deposits  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  Some  are  certainly 
marine,  some  are  residues  from  salt  lakes,  others  may  represent  con- 
centrations from  magmatic  waters.  The  subject,  however,  is  so 
large  that  a  more  extended  discussion  of  it  is  impracticable  here. 

1  lianual  of  geology,  4tti  ed.,  p.  554. 

s  See  aectiozis  given  in  Bull.  New  York  State  Mus.  No.  11, 1893. 

»  T.  8.  Hunt,  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  Rept.  Progress,  1876-77,  p.  221. 

*  The  solubility  of  calcium  sulphate,  gypsum,  anhydrite,  etc.,  in  water  and  various  solutions  has  been 
elaborately  studtod.  See  an  excellent  summary  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  J.  M.  Bell,  in  Bull.  No.  33,  Bur. 
Soils,  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  1906. 

*  See  for  example  G.  I.  Adams,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  184, 1901,  p.  49.  Also  doubts  raised  by 
C.  W.  Hayes  and  W.  Kennedy  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Geo!.  Survey  No.  212, 1903,  p.  144. 

*  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  154, 1902,  p.  273. 

f  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  78, 1904,  pp.  137, 180. 
>  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  vol.  6, 1903,  p.  73. 
'  i     •  In  Bull.  Oeol.  Survey  Louisiana  No«  7, 1908,  G .  D.  Harris  describes  the  salt  deposits  and  discusses  their 
• !  origin.    He  also  gives  a  very  complete  summary  of  Information  on  the  salt  deposits  of  the  worid.   The 
fullest  treatise  on  salt,  covering  the  globe,  is  by  J.  O.  von  Buschman,  Das  SaU,  2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1906  and 
;  1900. 
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ANAIiYSES    OP    SALT. 

(t  salt  nor  gypsum  is  found  in  nature  in  a  state  of  absolute 
ilthough  that  condition  is  sometimes  very  nearly  approxi- 
Being  deposited  from  solutions  containing  other  substances 
the  latter  are  always  carried  down  and  reveal  their  presence 
nsis.  Analyses  of  rock  salt  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
loderate  number,  enough  to  show  the  range  of  variation  in 
sral,  need  be  cited  here.^ 

Analyses  of  rock  salt. 

m  Qoderich,  Canada.  Analysis  by  Oould,  for  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Q«ol.  Survey  Canada,  Kept. 
ft-77,  p.  233. 

m  Kingman,  Kansas.    Analysis  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey  and  E.  C.  Case,  Kansas  Univ.  Qeol.  Bur- 
102,  p.  73.    Ten  oUier  analyses  of  rock  salt  are  given,  mostly  purer  than  this, 
icmstation,  Tuthill  Marsh,  Kansas.    Idem,  p.  70.    Analysis  made  in  the  University  of  Kansas 
at  analyst  not  named. 

in  Petit  Anse,  Louisiana.  Analysis  by  F.  W.  Taylor,  ICineral  Resources  U.  8.  for  1883,  U.  8. 
%  p.  564. 

n  Leoncito,  La  Rioja  Province,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  L.  Harperath,  Bol.  Acad.  nao.  oien. 
^tina,  vol.  10, 1800,  p.  427.  Remarkable  for  its  high  proportion  of  potassium  salts.  Har- 
Qineteen  analyses  of  Argentine  salt,  some  of  them  representing  great  purity,  but  several  ap- 
is one. 

actite  from  a  disused  working  at  Redhaugh  colliery,  Qateshead,  England.  Analysis  by  W.  H. 
had  by  P.  P.  Bedson,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Lid.,  vol.  8, 1889,  p.  98.  This  analysis,  in  the  original^ 
e  form  of  radicles.  It  is  recalculated  here  to  salts  for  uniformity  with  the  others, 
n  bed  deposited  by  the  Katwee  Lake,  north  of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyansa,  central  Africa. 
1. 8.  WeUcome;  abstract  in  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  9, 1890,  p.  734.  An  analysis  of  the  lake 
Pappe  and  H.  D.  Richmond  is  also  given  in  this  Journal.    See  ante,  p.  182. 
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ition  to  the  impurities  shown  in  the  analyses,  rock  salt  fre- 
contains  gaseous  inclusions.  These  have  been  often  exam- 
ently  by  N.  Costachescu,*  who  finds  some  of  them  to  consist 

le*!  Dicttonary  of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  4,  p.  430,  for  additional  data.  Also  Geol.  Survey 
1. 8,  appendix  B,  and  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  for  Michigan  salt  and  brines;  Bull.  New  York  State  Mus. 
m  York  examples;  Prel.  Rept.  Oeoi.  Louisiana,  1899,  for  material  from  that  State;  and  C.  I. 
Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  1889,  p.  4,  for  analyses  of  Roumanian  salt.  Some  Roumanian 
in  as  high  as  99.9  per  cent  of  sodiimi  chloride. 
r.  Jmkj,  voL  4, 1906,  p.  3.    The  author  gives  a  good  summary  of  onUBt  tii^raB>U9X\0GA. 
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mainly  of  nitrogen,  and  others  mainly  of  methane.  Other  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  dioxide  are  also  found.  Rock  salt  is  not  imcom- 
monly  colored,  especially  blue.  This  coloration  has  been  attributed 
to  organic  matter,  and  recently,  by  H.  Siedentopf,*  to  the  presence 
of  minute  particles  of  metallic  sodium.  This  very  remarkable  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  require  confirmation. 

ANAIiTSES    OF    GYPSUM, 

For  gypsum  the  following  analyses,  all  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  sufficient  to  show  its  usual 
character.^ 

Analyses  of  gypsum. 

II.  From  Hillsboro,  New  Brunswick.    Analysis  by  George  Stelger. 

B.  From  Alabaster,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  Steiger. 

C.  From  east  of  Cascade,  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.    Analysis  by  Steiger. 

D.  E.  From  Nephi,  Utah.    Analyses  by  E.  T.  Allen.    This  material  evidently  contains  admixed  anhy- 
drite. 
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BITTERNS. 


In  what  has  been  said  so  far,  we  have  considered  almost  exclusively 
the  concentration  of  sea  water;  but  other  waters  form  other  deposits 
and  yield   diflFerent  bitterns.     Analyses   of   bittern  are   not   often 

1  Physikal.  Zeitschr.,  voL  6,  1905,  p.  8S5.  See  also  L.  W5hler  and  H.  Kasamowski,  Zeitschr.  anorg. 
Chemie,  vol.  47, 1905^p.  853,  and  F.  Comu,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1907,  p.  166,  and  Neues  Jahrb., 
1908,  p.  32.  O.  Spezia  (Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  398)  cites  experimental  evidence  adverse  to 
Siedentopfs  views.  E.  Erdmann  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  43,  p.  777)  ascribes  the  bine  of  salt  to 
radioactivity,  which  is  known  to  effect  oofor  changes  in  minerals. 

*  For  other  data  relative  to  the  composition  and  origin  of  gypsum,  see  G.  P.  Grimsley  and  E.  H.  S.  Bailey» 
Univ.  Oeol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  5, 1899.  Also  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  407; 
G.  P.  Grimsley,  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 1903-4,  and  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  378;  F.  A. 
Wilder,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  11,  1903,  p.  723;  A.  L.  Parsons,  Twenty-third  Rept.  State  Geologist,  New 
York  State  Mus.,  1903;  and  G.  I.  Adams  and  others,  on  gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  223, 1904.  A  recent  report  on  the  gypsum  of  New  York  is  by  D.  H.  Newland  and  H. 
Leighton,  BuU.  New  York  State  Mus.  No.  143, 1910. 
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"eported,  and  only  a  few  examples  can  be  given  here.^  These  analyses 
ire  recalculated  to  ionic  form,  and  give  the  percentage  composition 
»f  the  anhydrous  saline  matter. 

Analyses  of  bitterns. 

A.  Bittern  from  "b^y  salt/'  Alameda  Bay,  California.    Analysis  by  F.  Oatzkow,  cited  in  W.  L.  Row- 
ftnd's  report  on  salt,  vol.  2,  Tenth  U.  S.  Census,  1883.    From  sea  water. 

B.  Bittern  of  mazimam  eonoentration,  from  the  brines  of  Syracuse,  New  York.    Analysis  by  C.  A. 
kMBsmann,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  44, 1867,  p.  80. 

C.  Bittern  from  the  brine  of  Bay  City,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  E.  S.  Fitch,  cited  by  W.  F.  Cooper,  Kept 
Itate  Board  GeoL  Survey  ICkshieim,  1905,  p.  389. 

D.  Bitterr  from  the  saline  of  Medellin,  Antioquia,  Colombia.    Analysis  by  J.  B.  Boussingamt,  Annales 
liinoL  phys.,  5th  ser.,  voL  2, 1874,  p.  102.    Known  locally  as  "oil  of  salt.'' 

E.  Bittern  from  salt  works  of  Allendorf-an-Werra,  Germany.    Analysis  by  E.  Reichardt,  abstract  in 
four.  Cbem.  Soc.,  vol.  42, 1882,  p.  24. 
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The  excess  of  calcium  over  the  amount  deposited  as  gypsum  is  very 
striking  in  the  Syracuse  example.  In  A,  D,  and  E  calcium  has  been 
almost  entirely  deposited,  and  a  large  excess  of  the  sulphuric  ion 
appears.  The  concentration  of  potassium  is  also  well  shown  in  two 
of  the  bitterns. 

The  bittern  from  Michigan  is  remarkable  for  its  very  high  propor- 
tion of  bromine,  and  the  analysis  may  not  be  correct.  Still,  the 
Michigan  brines  are  important  commercial  sources  of  bromine,  and 
so,  too,  are  those  of  the  Kanawha  Valley,  in  West  Virginia.  For  the 
latter  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  analyses.'  A.  L.  Baker '  reports 
that  20  to  30  gallons  of  Kanawha  bittern  will  yield  1  pound  of 
bromine,  and  he  has  also  shown  that  they  contain  iodine  in  veiy 
appreciable  amounts,  from  38.4  to  59.2  miUigrams  per  Uter.     The 

1  In  addition  to  UsigUo's  analyses  cited  on  p.  206,  ante. 

«  The  Tenth  Census  raport,  previously  cited,  gives  two  analyses  of  bittern  from  Midland,  Michigan,  and 
an  incomplete  analysb  of  on«  from  the  Kanawha  region;  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  conchislve  to  warrant 
reproductioa. 

*  Caiam.  News,  voL  44»  18S1,  p.  a07. 
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richness  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  bromine  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
Bitterns  of  this  class  deserve  a  more  careful  study  than  they  seem 
to  have  yet  received. 

SODIUM    SUIiPHATE. 

In  the  evaporation  of  ocean  water  the  sulphates  which  form  are 
first  the  calcium  compound  and  then  the  magnesium  salt,  or  else 
double  sulphates  of  magnesium,  with  either  calcium  or  sodium 
Anhydrite,  then  polyhalite,  and  then  kieserite,  follow  one  another  in 
r^ular  succession.  In  many  saline  lakes,  however,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium are  deficient  in  quantity,  while  sodium  sulphate  is  present  in 
relatively  lai^e  amounts.  In  such  lakes  sodium  sulphate  is  deposited 
in  considerable  quantities,  generally  preceding  the  deposition  of  salt, 
and  its  precipitation  is  determined  or  affected  by  the  season  of  the 
year.  Sodium  sulphate  is  much  more  soluble  in  warm  than  in  cold 
water,  but  the  similar  variation  for  salt  is  comparatively  small;  so 
that  the  mere  change  of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter 
may  cause  mirabiUte  to  separate  out,  or  to  redissolv^  again.  An 
instance  of  this  kind,  in  the  Karaboghaz,  has  already  been  noticed, 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  ^  not  only  deposits  sodium  sulphate  diiring 
winter,  but  even  casts  it  up  in  heaps  upon  the  shore.  The  salt  thus 
formed  is  the  decahydrate,  mirabihte,  Na2SO4.10HjO;  while  from 
warm  solutions,  especially  from  concentrated  brines,  the  anhydrous 
sulphate  thenardite  may  be  deposited.  In  warm  and  dry  air  mira- 
bilite  effloresces,  loses  its  water,  and  is  transformed  into  thenardite, 
which  is  a  Well-known  and  common  mineral.  On  the  surface  of 
Lacu  Sarat,  in  Roumania,*  large  crystals  of  mirabiUte  form  dining 
winter,  to  redissolve,  at  least  in  part,  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  and  many  other  sulphate  or  sulphato-chloride  lakes  exhibit 
similar  phenomena.  The  Siberian  lakes,  studied  by  F.  Ludwig,' 
deposit  mainly  sulphates;  sodium  sulphate  in  Lakes  Altai,  Beisk, 
Domoshakovo,  and  Kisil-Kul,  while  in  the  Schunett  Lake  a  quantity 
of  magnesium  sulphate  is  also  formed.  Ludwig  gives  analyses  of 
these  precipitates,  but  the  three  in  the  subjoined  table  are  enough 
to  cite  here.  The  analyses  are  carried  by  Ludwig  to  fom*  decimal 
places,  but  I  have  rounded  them  off  to  two.  He  also  gives  the  Na 
and  CI  of  the  sodium  chloride  separately,  and  the  insoluble  residue 
he  divides  into  organic  and  inorganic.  The  consoUdation  of  the  data 
as  tabulated  above  is  for  the  sake  of  simpUcity.  Their  subdivision 
does  not  help  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  now  under  discussion. 

1  Q.  K.  Gilbert,  Moil  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 1890,  p.  253. 

*  L.  Mrazeo  and  W.  Teisseyre,  Apergu  g^logique  sur  ies  format  ions  salifdres  et  lee  gisements  de  sol  en 
Boumanle,  1902.    This  memoir  contains  a  bibliography  relative  to  Roumanian  salt. 
>  Zeitsohr.  prakt.  Geologie,  vol.  11, 1903,  p.  401.    Of.  ante,  p.  159. 
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AnaiyBa  ofwliru  deposiU  in  two  Siberian  lakes. 


A.  Deposit  im  bottom  of  Lake  Altai. 

B.  Deposit  on  shore  of  Lake  Aitai. 

C.  Deposit  on  shore  of  Schtinett  Lake. 
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These  lakes,  Altai  and  Schunett,  are  sulphate-chloride  waters,  but 
the  first  effect  of  their  concentration  is  to  bring  about  a  partial  separa- 
tion of  their  salts.  The  same  effect  is  perhaps  even  better  exem- 
plified by  Sevier  Lake,  in  Utah,  which  is  at  times  entirely  dry,  form- 
ing a  thin  saline  layer  that  in  moister  seasons  partly  redissolves.^ 
The  deposits  from  this  lake  have  been  analyzed,  those  from  the 
margin  by  O.  D.  Allen,  those  from  the  center  by  S.  A.  Lattimore,  and 
their  average  composition,  as  cited  by  Gilbert,  is  given  below: 

Average  composition  of  deposits  from  Sevier  Lake^  Utah. 
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Here  the  sodium  sulphate  tends  to  accumulate  at  the  center  of  the 
lake,  whereas  the  later  deposits,  which  are  covered  by  a  crust  of 
sodium  chloride,  are  formed  in  larger  relative  proportion  aroimd 
the  margin. 

Fractional  crystallization,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  process 
by  which  the  saline  constituents  of  a  water  may  be  separated.  Salt 
and  alkaline  lakes  are  pecuUarly  characteristic  of  desert  regions, 
and  the  smaller  depressions  may  be  alternately  dry  and  filled  with 

>  G.  K.  OUbert,  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 1890,  pp.  234-227.    See  p.  145,  ante,  for  the  oompositkm 
of  the  brine. 
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water.  Suppose,  now,  following  a  suggestion  of  J.  Walther,*  that 
such  a  lake,  concentrated  to  a  bed  of  salt  covered  by  a  thin  sheet  of 
bittern,  is  overwhelmed  by  desert  sands,  so  that  a  permanent  saline 
deposit,  protected  from  further  change,  is  formed.  The  bittern 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  sandy  covering,  its  salts  will  rise  by  capillary 
attraction  to  the  surface,  and  the  efflorescence  thus  produced  will  be 
scattered  in  dust  by  the  winds.  On  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Volga, 
according  to  Walther,  there  are  numerous  remainders  of  salt  lakes, 
which  have  been  thus  covered,  and  where,  beneath  the  sand,  solid 
salt  of  great  purity  is  found.  The  mother  Uquors  have  vanished, 
and  their  saline  constituents  have  been  scattered  far  and  wide. 

MISCEIiliANEOUS    DESERT    SALTS. 

Wherever  deserts  exist,  there  these  saline  residues  are  conmion. 
They  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  Bonneville  and  Lahontan  basins  and  over 
the  so-called  alkali  plains,  and  they  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  com- 
position. Chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  borates  occur,  sepa- 
rately or  altogether,  and  many  analyses  of  these  products  have  been 
recorded.  To  the  sulphato-chloride  class  the  subjoined  analyses  be- 
long, the  other  saline  deposits  being  left  for  separate  consideration 
later.' 

Analyses  of  saline  deposits  from  sulpJiato-chUmde  waters. 

A.  Salt,  Osobb  Valley,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Par., 
vol.  2, 1877,  p.  707. 

B.  Saline  efflorescence  on  desert,  south  of  Hot  Springs  station,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  idem, 
p.  773. 

C.  Incrustation  from  Quinns  River  crossing.  Black  Rock  Desert,  Nevada.  Anal3r8is  by  O.  D.  AUbd, 
idem,  p.  791. 

D.  Salt  from  Salt  Lake,  7  miles  east  of  the  Zandia  Mountains,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  O.  Loew,  Rept 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  W.  100th  Mer.,  vol.  3, 1875,  p.  627. 

E.  Effloresoenoe  from  alkali  flat,  near  Buffalo  Spring,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  op.  clt.,  p.  731. 

F.  Efflorescence  frt>m  Santa  Catalina,  Arizona.    Analysis  by  O.  Loew,  op.  cit.,  p.  628. 

G.  Salt  from  shore  of  lake  near  Percy,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  CJeol.  Exjdor. 
40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  148. 

H.  Efflorescence  on  loess,  near  Cordoba,  Argentina.  Analysis  by  Doering,  cited  by  A.  W.  Stelxns, 
BeitrSge  zur  Qeologie  und  Palaeontologie  der  Argentinischen  Republik,  1885.  A  number  of  salts,  etc.,  aie 
described  on  pages  29&-309.    This  one  is  remarkably  rich  in  potassium. 
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1  Das  Gesets  der  WdstanbUdung,  Berlin,  1900,  p.  149.    Chapter  13  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  desert  salts. 
*  A  number  of  analyses  of  similar  products  from  Argentina  are  given  by  F.  Schickendants,  Revlsta  dd 
Mwseo  de  la  Plata,  vol.  7, 1805,  p.  1. 
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These  analyses,  taken  in  connection  with  those  of  salt  given  on  page 
219,  show  the  same  order  of  variation  as  is  found  in  the  parent  waters 
themselves.  Chlorides  form  one  end  of  the  series,  sulphates  the 
other;  and  every  gradation  may  exist  between  the  two.  Even  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  deposit  may  show  evidence  of  such  a  grada- 
tion, as  in  Sevier  Lake,  where  separation  of  the  salts  has  gone  on  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent;  but  partial  re-solution  in  time  of  high  water 
can  reverse  the  process  and  bring  about  a  new  distribution  of  the 
soluble  substances. 

ALKALINE    CARBONATES. 

From  alkaline  lakes  alkaUne  carbonates  are  deposited,  mingled  with 
chlorides  and  sulphates  in  varying  proportions.  In  Hungary,.  Egypt, 
Armenia,  and  Venezuela  such  deposits  are  found,  and  they  are  pecu- 
liarly common  in  the  Lahontan  basin  of  Nevada,  and  in  southern 
California.  In  Nevada  they  often  form ''  playas,"  or ''  playa  lakes  "^ — 
beds  which  are  dry  in  summer  and  flooded  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches 
during  the  wet  season.  A  number  of  these  alkaline  incrustations 
were  analyzed  by  the  chemists  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  with 
the  resiJts  shown  in  analyses  A  to  F  of  the  subjoined  table.'  With 
these  may  be  included  two  analyses  of  the  soluble  parts  of  incrusta- 
tions, made  by  T.  M.  Chatard  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Greological  Survey. 

Analyses  of  incrustations  deposited  by  alkaline  lakes. 

A.  From  wtaUm  aim  of  Black  Rock  Desert,  near  the  so-called  ''Hardin  City/'  Nevada.    Analysis  by 
O.  D.  AUen,  vol.  3, 1877,  p.  792. 

B.  From  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  SAXi. 

C.  From  raUey  of  Deep  Creek,  Utah.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  voL  2,  p.  474. 
O.  From  Antelope  Valley  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  voL  2,  p.  641. 

E   From  a  point  near  Peko  station,  on  Humboldt  River,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  d94. 
F.  From  Brown's  statkm,  Humboldt  Lake,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Woodward,  vol.  2,  p.  744. 
O.  From  sartsce  of  playa,  north  arm  of  Old  Walker  Lake,  Nevada.    Soluble  portion,  29.78  per  cent. 
II.  Five  milfs  west  of  Black  Rock,  Nevada.    Soluble  portion,  23.10  per  cent. 
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L  C.  RosseU,  lion.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  vol.  11. 1886,  p.  81. 
<  Tli«  analyses  are  here  cited  as  recakmlated  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 1890, 
pp.  56, 56.    The  original  statements  do  not  adequately  discriminate  between  carbonates  and  bicarbonates. 
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The  following  table  contains  analyses,  reported  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,* 
of  the  soluble  part  of  ''alkali"  incrustations  from  California.  They 
exhibit  remarkable  peculiarities  of  composition,  especially  in  their 
contents  of  potassium  salts,  nitrates,  and  phosphates. 


Arudyiea  of  "alkali"  incnutatiorufram  California. 


A.  From  VIndia,  Tulare  Comity. 

B.  From  Westminster,  Orange  County. 

C.  From  the  experiment  station,  Tulare  County. 

D.  From  the  Merced  bottoms,  Merced  County. 
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Similar  deposits  are  formed  by  the  two  soda  lakes  at  Kagtown, 
Nevada,  and  these  have  been  worked  for  commercial  purposes.  Two 
samples  were  collected  by  Arnold  Hague  in  1868,  before  working 
began;  a  tliird,  representing  the  marketable  product,  was  examined 
by  T.  M.  Chatard.2  The  analyses  are  as  follows,  in  the  form  adopted 
by  Chatard : 

Analyses  of  deposits  from  Soda  Lakes^  Ragtown,  Nevada. 

A.  Big  Soda  Lake.    Analysis  by  O.  D.  Allen,  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  748. 

B.  Little  Soda  Lake.    Analysis  by  Alien,  op.  clt.,  p.  759. 

C.  Little  Soda  Lake,  market  soda.    Analysis  by  Chatanl 
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1  Appendix,  Rept.  Univ.  California  Exi>er.  Sta.,  1890.    Other  analjrses  are  given  In  this  report. 
*  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  CO,  1890,  p.  52.    Chatard  cites  a  number  of  analyses  of  forel^  urao  or 
trona.    For  analyses  of  Egyptian  urao  see  O.  Popp,  Liebig's  AnmUen,  vol.  155, 1870,  p.  348. 
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These  soda  lakes  also  deposit  crystals  of  gaylussite,  of  the  formula 
Ca(X)j.Na,CO,.5H,0,*  although  the  analysis  of  the  water'  reveals 
no  calcium.  Probably  the  minute  quantities  of  calcium  that  enter 
the  waters  from  springs  or  otherwise  are  immediately  removed  in 
this  form. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  examining  the  foregoing  analyses,  that  they 
represent  variable  mixtures  of  several  salts.  The  latter,  of  course, 
have  been  calculated  from  the  analytical  data,  and  the  radicles  might 
have  been  combined  somewhat  differently,  but  without  any  essential 
change  in  the  general  results.  Several  of  the  analyses  are  reckoned 
upon  the  basis  of  anhydrous  material,  and  are  so  far  incorrect,  but 
they  show  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  several  compoimds  which  were  present.  The  carbonates  were 
probably  three  in  number — thermonatrite,  Na,C08.H,0;  natron, 
Na,CO,.10H,O;  and  trona,  or  urao,  Na,CO,.NaHCO,.2H,0.  Some- 
times one  and  sometimes  another  of  these  salts  is  in  excess,  but  the 
third  is  the  most  important,  as  the  elaborate  researches  of  Chatard ' 
have  shown.  That  this  is  the  first  salt  to  be  deposited  from  waters 
of  this  class  his  experiments  upon  Owens  Lake  water  clearly  prove. 

At  Owens  Lake,  Inyo  County,  California,  the  manufacture  of 
sodium  carbonate  has  been  carried  out  upon  a  commercial  scale.  In 
order  to  determine  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  process, 
Chatard  subjected  a  quantity  of  the  water  to  fractional  crystalliza- 
tion and  analyzed  the  salts  which  were  successively  deposited.  Two 
concordant  series  of  experiments  were  made,  together  with  a  less 
complete  but  corroborative  set,  on  water  from  Mono  Lake.  The 
results  of  the  first  group  were  as  follows. 

1  See  amlysis  by  O.  D.  Alien,  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Explor.  40th  Par.,  vol.  2, 1877,  p.  749. 

s  See  p.  150,  ante,  for  analysis  of  the  water. 

>  Natural  soda;  Its  occurrence  and  utilization:  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 1890,  pp.  27-101.  Of.  E. 
Le  Neve  Foster,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc.,  vol.  3, 1890,  p.  245,  for  data  concerning  Owens  Lake.  See  also 
O.  Lunge,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1808,  p.  8. 
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Analy$e$  of  wUs  deponUd  hy  fractional  cTyBtedliiatwn  from  water  of  (haens  Lake^ 

California. 

A.  The  natural  water  of  Owens  Lake.  Specific  gravity  1.063  at  25*.  Salinity  77.096  grams  per  lita. 
This  analysis,  which  represents  the  composition  of  the  anhydrous  residue,  was  cited  on  page  180  with  aD 
carbonates  as  normal;  it  is  here  restated  in  conventional  form. 

B.  First  crop  of  crystals.  Water  concentrated  to  one-fifth  its  original  volume.  Spedfio  gravity  of 
mother  liquor  1.312  at  27.9*. 

C.  Second  crop  of  crystals.    Speclflo  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.312  at  25*. 

D.  Third  crop  of  crystals.    Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.315  at  26.25*. 

E .  Fourth  crop  of  crystals.    Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.327  at  35.75*. 

F.  Fifth  crop  of  crystals.  Specific  gravity  of  mother  liquor  1.300  at  18.9*.  This  crop  was  obtained  by 
chilling  the  solution,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  cold. 
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a  Chatard  supposes  that  the  biborate  could  not  exist  in  so  strongly  alkaline  a  solution  as  the  motlier 
liquor  from  which  this  crop  was  obtained. 

From  these  analyses  we  see  that  the  first  crop  of  crystals  consists 
largely  of  trona,  Na2CO3.NaHCO3.2H2O,  with  a  small  excess  of  the 
normal  carbonate,  some  chloride,  and  some  sulphate.  In  C,  D,  and  B 
the  carbonates  diminish,  but  the  normal  salt  is  even  more  largely  in 
excess,  while  the  chlorides  increase  rapidly.  The  final,  chilled  solu- 
tion deposits  chiefly  sodium  carbonate,  ynth  some  chloride  and  less 
sulphate.  The  order  of  deposition  is  trona,  sodium  sulphate,  sodiuni 
chloride,  and  finally,  if  we  ignore  the  minor  constituents  of  the  water, 
the  very  soluble  normal  carbonate.  Of  the  trona  itself  Chatard  made 
several  analyses,  and  he  also  prepared  a  series  of  artificial  products, 
which  established  the  true  formula  of  the  compoimd.*  The  best 
specimen  of  trona  from  Owens  Lake  had  the  composition  given  in 
the  first  column  below,  which  is  compared  with  the  composition  as 
calculated  theoretically. 

Composition  of  trona  from  Owens  Lake,  California. 
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i  Cf.  also  C.  Winkkr,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1893,  p.  446;  and  B.  Reinitzer,  idem,  p.  578. 
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The  prevalent  view  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Lahontan  alkalies 
is  stated  in  Chapter  V  (p.  149).   The  waters  of  the  Bonneville  basin, 

of  Great  Salt  Lake,  originate  in  an  area  of  sedimentary  rocks  and 
ntain  chiefly  substances  which  were  formed  during  earUer  concen- 
a^tions.  In  one  sense,  then,  we  may  call  the  residues  of  that  region 
condary  depositions.  The  Lahontan  area,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
;h  in  volcanic  materials,  from  which,  by  percolating  waters  charged 
th  atmospheric  or  volcanic  carbon  dioxide,  the  soluble  substances 
;re  withdrawn.    These  substances  have  accumulated  in  the  waters 

the  basin,  except  for  the  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  now  seen  in 
e  enormous  masses  of  tufa  so  characteristic  of  the  region.  To  Mono 
id  Owens  lakes,  lying  just  outside  of  the  Lahontan  basin,  the  same 
nervations  apply.  Alkaline  carbonates,  together  with  sulphates 
id  chlorides,  have  been  formed  by  solution  from  eruptive  rocks,  and 
»ncentrated  in  these  waters  and  their  residues.  The  seepage  waters 
jm  fresh  springs  near  Owens  I^ke  percolate  through  beds  of  volcanic 
hy  and  contain  even  a  higher  proportion  of  alkaline  carbonates  than 
le  lake  itself.*  The  rocks  from  which  the  salts  were  originally 
jrived  seem  to  have  been  mainly  rhyolites,  andesites,  and  other 
irieties  rich  in  alkalies  and  relatively  poor  in  Ume.  Had  Ume  been 
*e6ent  in  larger  quantities  more  calcareous  sediments  and  gypsum 
ould  have  formed,  with  less  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or  even 
>ne  at  all. 

This  theory,  however,  which  attributes  the  presence  of  alkaline  car- 
>nates  to  a  direct  derivation  from  volcanic  rocks,  is  not  the  only 
irpothesis  possible.  Even  if  it  holds  with  respect  to  the  Lahontan 
aters  it  is  not  necessarily  valid  elsewhere.  In  order  to  account  for 
le  existence  of  sodium  carbonate  in  natural  waters,  T.  Sterry  Hunt  * 
iBumed  a  double  decomposition  between  sodium  sulphate  and  cal- 
um  bicarbonate,  gypsum  being  thrown  down.  A  similar  reaction  is 
M^epted  by  E.  von  Kvassay  ■  in  his  study  of  the  Hungarian  soda, 
aly  in  this  case  sodium  chloride  is  taken  as  the  initial  compound. 
he  latter  salt  is  supposed  to  react  upon  calcium  bicarbonate,  yield- 
ig  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  effloresces,  while  the  more  soluble  cal- 
um  chloride,  simultaneously  formed,  diffuses  into  the  ground. 
.  W.  Hilgard  *  has  shown  experimentally  that  both  reactions  are 
issible,  and  that  either  sodium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride  can  react 
ith  calcium  bicarbonate,  forming  strongly  alkaUne  solutions.  From 
ich  solutions  crystals  of  gypsum  can  be  deposited,  while  sodium 

^  See  analyses  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  60, 1890,  p.  94.    Chatard  also  discusses  the 

fin  of  the  cartmnates  and  cites  the  views  of  eariier  investigators  coneeming  other  localities. 

t  Am.  Jour.  BcL,  ad  ser.,  vol.  2S,  1859.  p.  170. 

I  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geoL  RelchMnstalt,  1876,  p.  427.    Cf.  also  H.  Le  Chatelier  on  Algerian  salts,  Compt.  Rend., 

L  S4, 1877,  p.  390.    Von  Kvaoay  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  Hungarian  occurrences  and  some  analyses 


I  Am.  Jour.  BtL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1890,  p.  123.    See  also  paper  in  Rept.  Univ.  Calilbmia  Agr.  Exper.  Sta., 
XI,  p.  87,  fDUowed  by  aa  experimental  research  by  M.  E.  Jaffa. 
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bicarbonate  remains  dissolved.  In  Hilgard's  experiments,  howeyer, 
he  precipitated  and  removed  the  calciimi  sulphate  by  means  of  alco- 
hol, a  condition  unlike  anything  occurring  in  nature.  S.  Tanatar/ 
therefore,  repeated  the  experiments  without  the  use  of  alcohol  and 
confirmed  HUgard's  conclusions.  The  reverse  reaction  is  hindered 
by  the  crystallization  of  the  gypsum  and  the  washing  away  or 
efflorescence  of  the  soluble  carbonate. 

E.  Sickenberger,'  who  examined  the  natron  lakes  of  Egypt,  ob- 
served the  presence  in  them  of  algae,  and  noticed  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  from  their  waters,  iron  sulphide  being  at  the  same 
time  thrown  down.  He  therefore  ascribes  the  carbonates  to  the 
reduction  of  sulphates  by  organic  matter,  and  subsequent  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air.  G.  Schweinfurth  and  L.  Lewin,'  on 
the  contraiy,  while  admitting  that  such  a  process  can  go  on  to  some 
extent,  regard  it  as  capable  of  accoimting  for  only  a  small  part  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  that  are  formed.  These  lakes  deposit  sodium 
chloride,  sulphide,  and  carbonate;  and  the  authors  attribute  the  last 
salt  to  double  decompositions  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  percolat- 
ing Nile  waters  contain  calcium  bicarbonate  and  the  soil  through 
which  it  reaches  the  lakes  is  rich  in  salt  and  gypsum.  These  two  sub- 
stances first  react  to  form  sodiiun  sulphate  and  calcium  chloride  and 
the  former  then  exchanges  with  calcimn  bicarbonate,  as  in  Hunt's  and 
Hilgard's  investigations.  Sodium  chloride  is  taken  as  the  starting 
point,  and  from  it  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  are  derived. 

We  have,  then,  three  theories  by  wliich  to  accoimt  for  the  forma- 
tion of  alkaline  carbonates  in  natural  waters  and  soils.^  First,  by 
direct  derivation  from  volcanic  rocks.  Second,  by  reduction  of 
alkaline  sulphates.  Third,  by  double  decomposition  between  cal- 
cium bicarbonate  and  alkaline  sulphates  or  chlorides.  All  three  are 
possible,  and  all  three  are  doubtless  represented  by  actual  occurrences 
in  nature.  The  presence  of  sodium  carbonates  in  the  waters  of  hot 
springs,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  are  common  in  the  Lahontan 
basin,  we  can  ascribe  to  the  operation  of  the  first  process;  the  second 
mode  of  derivation  is  effective  wherever  alkaline  sulphates  and 
organic  matter  are  found  together;  the  third  method  is  perhaps  the 
most  general  of  all.  To  the  action  between  alkaline  salts  and  cal- 
cium bicarbonate,  Hilgard  attributes  the  common  presence  of  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  soils  of  arid  regions,  a  mod,e  of  occurrence  whidi 

» Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  29,  1896,  p.  1034.  Soo  also  a  memoir  by  II.  Vater,  Zeltsdir.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  30, 1899,  p.  373. 

*  Chem.  Zeitung,  1892,  pp.  1645, 1601. 

*  Zeitschr.  Qesell.  Erdkunde,  vol.  33, 1898,  p.  1.  Several  references  to  bacteriologic  researches  are  ghren 
in  this  memoir. 

*  To  these  theories  may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  of  C.  Ochsonius  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1893,  p.  lff)r 
who  supposes  that  the  alkaline  carbonates  h&ve  been  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  commoDly 
of  volcanic  origin,  on  the  "mother-liquor  salts."  The  evidence  in  fiavor  of  this  view  is  so  slender  tinti 
discussion  of  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while. 
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is  veiy  widespread  and  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agriculture. 
The  reclamation  of  arid  lands  by  irrigation  is  profoimdly  affected 
by  the  presence  of  these  salts,  which  sometimes  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  destroy  fertility.  Excessive  irrigation  may  defeat 
its  own  purpose  and  destroy  the  value  of  land  which  might  be 
reclamed  from  the  desert  by  a  more  moderate  procedure.*  The 
soluble  salts  which  exist  below  the  surface,  being  dissolved,  rise  by 
capillary  attraction  and  form  the  objectionable  crusts  of  ''alkali." 

BORATES. 

Borates  and  nitrates  are  much  less  frequently  deposited  and  in 
much  smaller  amounts  than  the  salts  which  we  have  so  far  been  con- 
sidering. They  are,  however,  important  saline  residues  and  deserve 
a  more  extended  study  than  they  seem  to  have  yet  received.  In 
the  chapter  upon  closed  basins  attention  was  called  to  the  Borax 
Lake  of  northern  California,  and  among  mineral  springs  a  number 
containing  borates  were  noted.  The  latter  were  hot  springs,  situated 
in  volcanic  regions,  as  in  the  Yellowstone  Park — a  mode  of  occui^ 
rence  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  determine  the  origin 
of  these  substances.  We  must  also  remember  that  borates  exist  in 
sea  water,  from  which  source  the  deposits  at  Stassfurt  are  supposed 
to  be  derived.  Two  sets  of  facts,  therefore,  have  to  be  considered 
in  dealing  with  this  class  of  compounds.  Let  us  first  examine  the 
actual  occurrences  of  borates  as  saline  residues.' 

Borax  Lake,  Lake  County,  California,  has  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed.' Its  water  contains  chiefly  sodiimi  carbonate  and  sodium 
chloride,  with  borax  next  in  importance,  and  it  deposits  the  last- 
named  salt  in  crystals,  some  of  which  are  several  inches  long.  More 
borax,  however,  was  furnished  by  a  neighboring  smaller  lake,  Ha- 
chinchama.  The  supply  probably  came,  according  to  Becker,  from 
hot  springs  near  the  lakes,  and  one  spring,  of  which  the  analysis 
has  already  been  given,  contains  not  only  boron,  but  also  a  surpris- 
ing quantity  of  ammonium  compounds.  The  same  association  of 
borates  with  anmioniacal  salts  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  waters 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  especially  in  that  unique  solution 
known  as  "  the  Devil's  Inkpot."    The  hot  springs  of  the  Chaguarama 

1  Tbe  nportsof  tbe  Bmean  of  Solb,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  and  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  ser- 
eral  Western  States  contain  abundant  litereture  on  tliis  subject.  The  report  of  the  Division  of  Soils  lor 
1900  contains  a  p^wr  by  F.  K.  Cameron  on  the  application  of  the  theory  of  solution  to  the  study  of  soils, 
in  which  the  generation  of  alkaline  carbonates  by  double  decomposition  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  modem 
physical  chemistry.  In  Bull.  42  of  the  New  Ifexico  College  of  Agnculture  there  is  a  summary  of  the  lit- 
erature on  alkali  soils.  A  remarkable  deposit  of  nation  in  Ban  Luis  Valley,  Colorado,  is  described  by 
W.  P.  Ileadden,  Anu  Jour.  8ci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  806. 

t  For  9Biieral  Information  about  American  localities  see  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  lor  1882,  p.  666;  188a-84» 
p.  868;  1889-00,  p.  494;  and  1901,  p.  860,  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey. 

•  Oeol.  Survey  Caliloaiiay  Geology,  vol.  1, 1865,  p.  97.  O.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 
1888,  pp.  2&4-268.  H.  O.  Hanks,  Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Mineralogist  (CalilDmia).  For  analyses  of  the 
water  and  of  an  adjacent  hot  spring,  see  ante,  pp.  160, 186.  This  lake,  situated  about  80  miles  north  of 
San  Franciaoo,  mutt  not  be  confused  with  Searles's  ''Borax  Lake"  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
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Valley,  in  Venezuela/  furnish  a  similar  example ;  and  here  again,  as  in 
some  of  the  California  localities  described  by  Becker,  sulphur  and 
cinnabar  are  deposited.  Boric  acid  and  ammonium  chloride  are 
among  the  volcanic  products  of  the  island  of  Vulcano;'  but  the 
famous  ^'soffioni''  or  ''fimiaroles"  of  Tuscany  are  of  much  greater 
importance.  Here  jets  of  steam  carrying  boric  acid  emerge  from  the 
ground  and  supply  great  quantities  of  that  substance  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  following  compounds  of  boron  are  deposited  by  the 
lagoons  in  which  the  boric-acid  vapors  are  concentrated: 

Sassolite H3BO3  (orthoboric  acid). 

Larderellite (NH4)2B80i3.4H20. 

Bechilite CaB407.4H30  (borocalcite). 

Lagonite Fe^''^aBeOi2.3H,0. 

One  of  these  salts  is  an  ammonium  borate,  and  another  ammonium 
compound — boussingaultite,  (NH 4)31^(804)2.61130 — is  also  formed 
at  this  locality.  According  to  C.  Schmidt'  the  condensible  vapon 
from  the  fumaroles  of  Monte  Cerboli  contain  boric  acid  and  am- 
monia in  considerable  amounts,  with  much  less  hydrogen  sulphide. 
Water  issues  with  the  vapors,  and  in  samples  condensed  from  several 
vents  C.  M.  Kurtz  ^  found  solid  contents  ranging  from  less  than  1 
to  more  than  7  grams  per  liter.  Four  of  the  lagoon  waters  examined 
by  Kurtz  contained  the  following  quantities  of  foreign  matter: 

Foreign  matter  in  Tiiacan  lagoon  waters. 
[Grams  per  liter.] 


i 

Total  solids. 
8.565 

Boric  acid 
(IlaBO,). 

sulphate. 

Caetelnuovo 

4.154 

4.032 

1.100 

19.300 

1.G95 

Larderello 

Monte  Rotondo,  uppermoet  lagoon 

6.720 
2.005 

.7fl0 
.253 

Monte  Rotondo,  lowest  lagoon 

22.575 

.587 

The  high  figures  of  the  last  example  represent  a  concentration 
from  all  the  upper  waters,  which  are  united  at  the  lowest  level.  In 
the  dark-brown  sediment  of  the  lagoons  Schmidt  found  gypsum,  am- 
monium sulphate,  ammonium  thiosulphate,  ammonium  sulphide, 
ammonium  carbonate,  magnesia,  and  a  Uttle  soda  and  potash  mixed 
with  a  clay  derived  from  dolomite  and  colored  by  iron  sulphide.  He 
also  analyzed  the  mother  liquor  left  by  the  lagoon  waters  after  most 
of  their  boric  acid  had  been  deposited.  I  have  reduced  his  analysis 
to  percentages  of  total  soUds,  and  essentially  to  ionic  form,  except 
that  for  the  excess  of  boric  acid  I  prefer  to  use  the  symbol  H,BO,. 

'  See  E.  Cortese,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  78,  November  10.  19(M. 
s  See  A.  Bcrgeat,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1899,  p.  45. 

s  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  98,  1856,  p.  273.    In  vol.  102, 1857,  p.  190,  Schmidt  also  describes  the  loeli 
of  the  region. 
«  Ding,  polyt.  Jour.,  vol.  212, 1874,  p.  493. 
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Jchmidt  gives  the  total  solids  as  16.374  grams  per  liter,  reckoning 
he  free  acid  as  B,0,;  as  recalculated  the  sum  becomes  18.548.  The 
evised  figures  are  as  follows: 

Afudyiea  of  mother  Uquorfrom  Tuscan  lagoon  water . 

Grams  Grams 


per  liter. 

51 0.39 

5O4 49. 37 

)Oa  in  borates 2. 60 

3,B  O, 26. 92 

!Ja .89 

K: 1.01 

JJH4 16.71 


per  liter. 

Ca 0.16 

Mg 1.99 

(AlFe)a03 06 

MdjOa trace 

Si02 trace 


100.00 


In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing  data,  we  may  reasonably  assume 
that  there  is  a  relation  between  boric  acid  and  ammonium,  at  least 
n^herever  hot  springs  cany  appreciable  quantities  of  borates.  The 
boron  and  the  nitrogen  appear  together,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  the 
hypothesis  that  boron  nitride,  decomposed  by  steam,  has  been  the 
parent  compound.^ 

Boron  nitride,  BN,  is  a  well-known  artificial  substance;  it  is  veiy 
stable  and,  with  steam,  gives  the  required  reaction,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  observed  as  a  natural  mineral  species.  Its  invocation,  then,  as 
an  agent  in  the  production  of  borates  is  purely  hypothetical,  however 
probable  it  may  be.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Dumas's  suppo- 
sition that  boron  sulphide,  B^S,,  also  decomposed  by  steam,  was  the 
source  of  the  boric  acid  contained  in  the '  'soffioni.'' '  That  hypothesis 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  boron- 
bearing  vapors.  P.  Bolley^*  suggested  that  a  reaction  of  ammonium 
chloride  on  borax,  which  he  proved  to  be  experimentally  possible, 
might  give  rise  to  the  observed  phenomena;  and  E.  Bechi,*  in  a  later 
memoir  than  the  one  previously  cited,  traced  the  borates  to  the  neigh- 
boring ophiolitic  serpentines,  in  which  he  foimd  at  least  one  inclu- 
sion of  datolite,  a  borosilicate  of  lime.  The  serpentine,  heated  to 
300®  in  a  current  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid,  yielded  boric  acid, 
ammonium  compounds,  and  hydrogen  sulphide — the  very  products 
found  in  the  fumaroles.  Serpentine,  however,  is  a  secondary  rock, 
and  may  have  derived  its  borates  and  ammonium  salts  from  the  solu- 
tions which  brought  about  the  transformation  of  the  original  gabbro. 

1  B.  Warlngton,  Chem.  Gas.,  18M,  p.  419,  with  special  reference  to  Vulcano,  Lipari  Islands.  II.  Sainte- 
Clafae DeriDeand F.  WiShler,  Aim. Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  105, 1858, p.  71.  O.  Popp, idom,  8thsupp.  Bd.,  1870, 
p.  &  E.  Bechl,  Bun.  Soo.  Ind.  min.,  vol.  3,  1857-58,  p.  329.  A.  Lacrolx  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  147,  1908, 
p.  Ifil)  baa  fDund  ammooiom  chloride  and  boric  acid  in  recent  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius. 

>  See  paper  by  A.  Payen  on  the  Tuscan  fumaroles,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1, 1841,  p.  247.  Ho 
adopts  Dumaa's  theory. 

*  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  68, 1848,  p.  125. 

«  AttI  Aocad.  Llneel,  Sd  ser.,  inol.  2, 1878,  p.  514.  See  also  a  summary  by  II.  Schifl  in  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem. 
OoelL,  TOl.  1 1, 1878;  p.  1600. 
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In  recent  years  E.  Perrone  ^  and  R.  Nasini '  have  suggested  that  the 
Tuscan  boric  acid  may  be  derived  from  the  decomposition,  by  water, 
of  tourmaline  contained  in  deep-seated  granites.  Nasini  supports  this 
opinion  by  showing  that  steam  at  high  temperatiu*es  extracts  boric 
acid  from  tourmaline.  The  suggestion,  however,  does  not  account 
for  the  ammonimn  compoimds  associated  with  the  boric  acid. 

An  entirely  different  mode  of  occurrence  for  borates  is  shown  on 
an  extensive  scale  in  Nevada  and  southern  California  and  at  a  few 
locahties  in  Oregon.'  Here  borax,  as  such,  is  found  in  considerable 
quantities;  but  the  calcium  salts  ulexite  and  colemanite  are  by  far  the 
more  important  species. 

In  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada,  at  Teel's  marsh,  Rhodes's  marsh, 
Columbus  marsh,  and  Fish  Lake,  ulexite,  NaCaBjOg-SHjO,  is  the 
principal  borate.  It  occurs  in  nodules,  known  locally  as  '^  cotton 
balls,"  which  have  a  fibrous  structiu'e  and  seem  to  be  in  process  of 
formation,  the  smaller  masses  gradually  becoming  larger.^  At 
Rhodes's  marsh,  according  to  Joseph  Le  Conte,^  the  central  part  of 
the  area  is  occupied  by  a  bed  of  common  salt,  around  which  there  are 
deposits  of  sodium  sulphate.  Beyond  the  sulphate  beds  the  borax 
and  ulexite  are  found.  These  "marshes,"  which  are  really  playa 
lakes,  are  of  secondary  origin;  and  M.  R.  Campbell,  speaking  of  the 
similar  formations  in  California,*  attributes  their  borates  to  leachings 
from  beds  of  Tertiary  sediments. 

The  borates  of  southern  California  are  widely  scattered  over  a  large 
area,  which  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  Nevada  field.  They 
are  found  especially  in  Inyo  and  San  Bernardino  counties,  in  Death 
Valley,  along  the  basin  of  the  Amargosa  River,  and  elsewhere.  The 
locaUty  known  as  Searles's  marsh,  or  Searles's  borax  lake,  has  be^ 
worked  since  1873;  and  as  it  has  yielded  a  number  of  new  mineral 
species,  it  deserves  special  consideration  here.  In  chemical  interest 
it  rivals  Stassfurt,  although  its  systematic  study  is  hardly  more  than 

» Carlo  idrographioa  d'ltalia,  No.  31, 1904,  p.  365. 

>  Abstract  in  Oeol.  Centrabl.,  vol.  8, 1906,  p.  413;  and  AttI  Accad.  Lincei,  5th  ser.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  43.  For 
criticisms  of  Perrone  and  Nasini,  sec  O.  d'  Acliiardi,  Atti  Soc.  toscana  sci.  nat,,  Memorie,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  8, 
and  Rend.  Accad.  Lincei,  5th  ser.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  238.  For  a  long  paper  on  the  origin  of  boric  acid  and  tlM 
borates,  see  A.  d'  Achiardi,  Atti  Soc.  toscana  sci.  nat.  Pisa,  1878,  vol.  3,  fasc.  2.  Earlier  memoirs  are  by  H. 
Coquand,  Bull.  Soc.  gfol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1848-49,  p.  91;  C.  Sainte-Clairo  Devilleand  F.  Leblaiio,Compt 
Rend.,  vol.  45, 1857,  p.  750;  vol.  47,  1S58,  p.  317;  and  F.  Fouqu6  and  II.  Goroeix,  idem,  vol.  09, 1869,  p. 946. 
The  gases  from  the  <'sofQoni"  have  l)oen  studied  by  R.  Nasini,  F.  Anderlini,  and  R.  Salvadori  (Atti  Accad. 
LIncei,  5th  ser.,  Memorie,  vol.  2, 1895,  p.  3S8),  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  above-named  authorities.  Carbon 
dioxide  is  the  principal  gas. 

>  See  IT.  G.  Hanks,  Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Mineralogist  California,  1883,  and  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  8er.,ToL 
37, 1889,  p.  63;  H.  De  Oroot,  Tenth  Ann.  Rept.  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  1890;  G.  E.  Bafl^y,  Tbe 
saline  deposits  of  California:  Bull.  No.  24,  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  1902.  For  the  geology  of  the 
borax  deposits  in  Death  Valley  and  the  Mohave  Desert,  see  M.  R.  Campbell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survej  Na 
200, 1902,  and  an  article  in  Eng.  and  MIn.  Jour.,  vol.  74, 1902,  p.  517.  An  important  memoir  on  the  boftf 
deposits  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  R.  Keyes,  is  in  the  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  867. 

« Rept.  State  Mineralogist  Nevada,  1871-72,  p.  35. 
ft  Third  Ann.  Rept.  State  Mineralogist  California,  1883,  p.  51. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  401.  See  also  J.  E.  Spurr,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  M, 
1903. 
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begun.    Borings  at  this  point,  according  to  De  Groot,^  have  revealed 
the  following  succession  of  deposits : 

Section  at  Searles^s  marsh,  San  Bernardino  County ,  California. 

Feet 

1.  Salt  and  thenardite 2 

2.  Clay  and  volcanic  sand,  with  some  hankeite 4 

3.  Volcanic  sand  and  black  clay,  with  bunches  of  trona 8 

4.  VolcaBic  sand,  containing  glauberite,  thenardite,  and  a  few 

crystals  of  hanksite 8 

5.  Solid  trona,  overlain  by  a  thin  layer  of  very  hard  material 28 

6.  Mud,  smelling  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  containing  layers  of 

glauberite,  soda,  and  hanksite 20 

7.  Clay,  mixed  with  volcanic  sand  and  permeated  with  hydrogen 

sulphide 230-f 

The  borax  of  Searles's  marsh  is  found  chiefly  in  the  top  crust,  or 
crystallized  in  the  water  which  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  bed.  This  layer  is  reproduced  by  slow  degrees,  through 
capillary  action,  which  brings  up  the  soluble  salts  from  below,  so  that 
the  same  area  can  be  repeatedly  worked  over.  In  the  workings  the 
following  mineral  species  have  been  found :  * 

Anhydrite CaS04. 

Gypeum CaS04.2H20. 

Gelestite SrSO^. 

Thenardite NajSO^. 

Glftuberite Na2Ca(S04)a. 

Sulphohalite  » NaeCSOJjClF. 

Hanksite Na2aK(S04)o(CO,)2Cl. 

Borax NajBA.lOHjO. 

Colemanite CajBeOn.SHjO. 

Calcite CaCO,. 

Dolomite MgCa(C0a)2. 

Natron NaCOj.lOHjO. 

Trona Na3H(CO,)2.2H30. 

GayluBsite  * NaoCa(r08)2.5HaO. 

Pirasonite  * Na^Ca(C03)2.2HjO. 

Northupite* Na3Mg(C03)2Cl. 

Tychite  « NaeMg2(C03)4S04. 

Halite NaCl. 

Soda  niter NaNOv 

Sulphur,  from  reduction  of  sulphates. 


i  Tenth  Ami.  Rept.  California  State  Mining  Bureau,  1800.  p.  535. 

<  De  Oroot  also  mentions cerann^ite,  eml)olite,  and  gold;  but  these  ininerals  have  no  obvioiLs  relationship 
to  the  otlur  speotaik 
s  8.  L.  Penfleld.  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  aer.,  vol.  9, 1900,  p.  425. 

•  J.  H.  Pratt,  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  123  et  seq.;  vol.  3, 1897,  p.  75. 

•  8.  L.  Peollcld  and  0.  8.  Jamleson,  idem,  vol.  20, 1905,  p.  217.  The  authors  prepared  tychite  synthet- 
ically. Both  nofthoptte  and  tychite  have  also  been  made  artiflcially  by  A.  B.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  Soc. 
Min.,  Tol.  I9f  IBMf  p.  164,  and  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  403.  The  relations  between  the  two  species 
in  perhaps  mora  dearly  expressed  by  formuliB  of  the  following  type: 

Tychite 2MgC(H.2NajCO».Nai80«. 

Northapite 2MgCO,.2NadCOa.2NaCl. 

On  gaytnafte  and  pimonite  see  R.  Wegscheider  and  H.  Walter,  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  28, 1907,  p.  633. 
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In  the  water  from  15  feet  below  the  crust,  or  "ciystal  layer," 
ammonium  salts  are  reported  to  occur — a  fact  which  becomes  pecul- 
iarly significant  when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  presence 
of  soda  niter  also.  To  this  point  we  shall  recur  later.  It  is  evident 
that  the  paragenesis  of  all  these  mineral  species  presents  a  complex 
chemical  problem,  quite  analogous  to  that  investigated  by  Van't  Hoff 
in  his  studies  of  the  Stassfurt  beds. 

About  12  miles  north  of  Daggett,  in  the  southern  part  of  San 
Bernardino  County,  a  still  different  borate  deposit  is  foimd.*  Here, 
interstratified  with  lake  sediments,  a  solid  bed  of  col^manite  exists, 
which  ranges  from  5  to  30  feet  in  thickness  and  is  highly  crystalline. 
At  one  end  the  colemanite  is  much  mixed  with  sand,  gypsimi,  and 
clay,  suggesting  that  it  had  been  laid  down  at  the  edge  of  an  evapo- 
rating sheet  of  water.  Campbell  regards  the  borax  of  the  Amaigosa 
marshes  as  probably  derived  from  the  leaching  of  deposits  simi- 
lar to  this.  From  another  point  in  the  Mohave  Desert  a  new  min- 
eral has  been  reported  ' — bakerite — having  the  empirical  formula 
SCaO.SBjOj.GSiOj.GHjO;  but  its  definite  character  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Priceite,  which  is  probably  a  massive  form  of  colemanite, 
is  found  in  Curry  County,  Oregon,  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  It 
occurs  in  compact  nodules,  from  the  size  of  an  egg  up  to  several 
tons  in  weight,  associated  with  serpentine.'  Pandermite,  another 
variety  of  the  same  species,  from  near  Panderma,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  also  forms  nodules,  but  in  a  bed  underlying  a  thick  stratum 
of  gypsum.  Colemanite  and  its  modifications,  then,  exist  under  a 
variety  of  different  conditions,  and  we  can  not  say  that  it  has  always 
been  produced  in  the  same  way.  It  is  stated  by  Campbell,*  however, 
that  the  lake-bed  deposits  of  Cahfomia  were  probably  laid  down  during 
a  period  of  volcanic  activity. 

Both  colemanite  and  pandermite  have  been  prepared  artificially 
by  J.  II.  Van't  Hoff,^  who  acted  on  ulexite  (boronatrocalcite)  with 
saturated  solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides.  With  a  solution  of  sodium 
and  potassium  chloride  at  1 10°  pandermite  was  formed  to  which  Van't 
Hoff  assigns  the  formula  CagBjoOgg.  ISHjO.  Colemanite,  CajB^Ou.SHjO, 
forms  from  ulexite  in  a  sodium  chloride  solution  most  readily  at  70**. 
Van^t  Hoff,  it  will  be  noticed,  does  not  regard  pandermite  and  cole- 
manite as  identical. 

Immediately  south  of  Lake  Alvord,  in  Harney  County,  Oregon,  an 
extensive  marsh  is  covered  by  an  incrustation  containing  borax,  salt, 
sodium  sulphate,  and  sodium  carbonate  in  varying  proportions.*  This 
locaUty  has  been  worked  for  borax,  and  the  deposit  is  said  to  be 

1  See  M.  R.  Campbell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  200;  and  W.  H.  Storms,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  Catt- 
fbrnla  State  Mining  Bureau,  1893,  p.  345. 
s  W.  B.  Giles,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13,  iga3,  p.  3o3. 
s  Information  received  from  J.  S.  Dlller,  who  has  examined  the  locality. 
« Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  74, 1002,  p.  517. 
•SJtsongsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  vol.  39, 1906,  pp.  566, 6S9. 
•  W.  D.  Dennis,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  73, 1902,  p.  581. 
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continually  reproduced.    The  region  calls  for  more  complete  exami- 
nation, especially  on  the  chemical  side. 

In  the  arid  region  of  southern  California  beds  containing  sodium 
nitrate  are  found  near  the  borate  deposits.  The  same  association,  if 
we  can  justly  call  it  so,  also  exists  in  South  America,  where  the  soda 
niter  of  the  Tarapaca  and  Atacama  deserts  is  accompanied,  more  or 
less  closely,  by  ulexite.  As  early  as  1844  A.  A.  Hayes  ^  described  the 
calcium  borate  from  near  Iquique,  and  noted  its  association  with 
glauberite,  gypsum,  pickeringite,  and  a  native  iodate  of  sodium.  D. 
Forbes,'  describing  more  fully  the  saUnes  of  this  region,  which  he 
r^arded  as  post-Tertiary,  added  salt,  epsomite,  mirabilite,  thenardite, 
glauberite,  soda  alum,  anhydrite,  soda  niter,  and  borax  to  the  list  of 
species.  The  salines  themselves  Forbes  attributed  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  sea  water,  but  the  borates  were,  he  beheved,  of  volcanic  origin. 
They  occur  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  saline  region,  in  which 
he  found  active  fumaroles;  but  the  latter  were  not  examined  for 
boron.  Later  *  he  was  able  to  confirm  this  view  by  finding  a  calcium 
borate,  either  ulexite  or  bechilite,  actually  in  process  of  deposition  at 
the  hot  springs  of  Baiios  del  Toro,  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Coquimbo. 
L.  Darapsky,  in  his  work  on  the  Taltal  district,^  speaks  of  ulexite  as 
a  regular  companion  of  the  nitrates,  and  especially  notes  the  presence 
of  borates  in  the  waters  of  a  lagoon  at  Maricunga.  Farther  east,  in 
Argentina,  several  borate  localities  are  known.  J.  J.  Kyle  ^  describes 
ulexite,  associated  with  glauberite,  from  the  Province  of  Salta,  and 
refers  to  its  existence  in  Catamarca.  It  is  also  found  at  Salinas 
Grandes,  Province  of  Jujuy,  according  to  H.  Buttgenbach,*  who 
describes  the  occurrence  in  some  detail.  The  center  of  the  deposit  is 
covered  with  rock  salt,  20  to  30  centimeters  in  thickness,  and  around 
its  borders  the  ulexite  nodules  are  unevenly  distributed.  Gypsum, 
soda  niter,  glauberite,  and  pickeringite  are  also  found  with  it,  the 
gypsum  predominating.  Boracite  and  camaUite  are  absent.  The 
locaUty  is  overflowed  in  spring  by  water  from  the  mountains  but  is 
dry  in  summer,  and  Buttgenbach  expresses  the  opinion  that  ulexite 
is  produced  every  year  at  flood  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
same  phenomenon  of  growth  was  noted  in  connection  with  the 
Nevada  mineral.  The  boric  acid  of  the  ulexite  is  regarded  by  Butt- 
genbach as  being  of  volcanic  origin.^  The  same  view  is  held  by 
A.  Jockamowitz  '  with  regard  to  the  ulexite  of  the  SaUnas  Lagoon, 
province  of  Areqinpa,  Peru. 

I  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  Ist  ser.,  vol.  47, 1844,  p.  216. 

•  Qnait.  Jour.  GeoL  Soo.  London,  voL  17, 1861,  p.  7. 

•  Phfl.  Hag.,  4th ser.,  yoL  36, 1863,  p.  113. 

«  Das  Department  TattolCOilIe),  Berlin,  igoo.  See  especially  pp.  149, 150, 163.  An  abstract  is  printed  in 
Zettsdir.  prakt.  OeolOKle,  1902,  p.  168. 

•  An.  8oc.  dent.  Aigoatlna,  vol.  10, 1880,  p.  160. 

•  Annales  Soc  gteL  Belgique,  vol.  28,  M,  1900-1901,  p.  99.    Analyses  of  the  ulexite  are  given. 

f  In  Cbflm.  Zdtong,  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  150,  F.  Reichert  describes  eight  of  the  Argentine  "borateras"  and 
givet  aoaljaee  of  their  products.  His  complete  report,  Los  yadmientos  do  borates,  etc,  is  in  Anales  del 
MbiMivlodsagrioiiltinm,  Buenos  Aires,  1907.  For  an  abstract,  see  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  liin.,voL47,i«»,^.'2f»k. 

•  BoL  Coerpo  tng.  minas,  Peru,  No.  49, 1907. 
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The  old  localities  for  borax  in  Tibet  and  the  adjacent  regions  have 
been  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and  detailed  information  conceming 
'  them  is  very  scanty.  H.  von  Schlagintweit/  however,  has  described 
the  great  borax  deposits  of  the  Puga  Valley,  in  Ladak,  where  the  min- 
eral covers  the  ground  over  a  large  area  to  an  average  depth  of  3 
feet.  The  borax  is  a  deposit  from  hot  springs,  which  issue  more  than 
15,000  feet  above  sea  level,  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  54^  to  58^ 
C.  The  saline  mass  also  contains  free  boric  acid  and  sulphur,  with 
less  salt,  ammoniiun  chloride,  magnesiimi  sulphate,  and  alum,  and 
there  is  much  gypsum  in  its  vicinity.     No  ulexite  was  found. 

On  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  near  the  sea  of  Azov,  borax  occun 
among  the  erupted  substances  of  the  so-called  *'mud  volcanoes."' 
It  effloresces  upon  the  surface  of  the  dried  mud,  and  is  more  or  less 
nuxed  with  salt  and  soda. 

«  Since  borates  are  present  in  sea  water,  it  follows  that  they  must 
also  occiu*  among  the  products  of  its  evaporation.  This  conclusion  is 
best  verified  at  Stassfurt,  where  the  following  species  are  found: 

Boracite MgyOljBigOjo- 

Pinnoite MgBjO^.SHjO. 

Aflcharite 3MgjB,05.2HaO. 

Heintzite KjMg^BjjOtt.HHjO. 

Hydroboracite(?) CaMgBeOn.eHjO. 

Sulphoborite 2MgS04.4MgHB03.7H,0. 

Of  these  species,  hydroboracite  is  found  in  the  lower  deposits  at 
Stassfurt,'*  associated  with  anhydrite;  the  others  are  characteristic 
of  the  carnallite  zone.  That  is,  they  are  mother  liquor  salts,  and 
among  the  latest  substances  to  crystallize.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  they  are  essentially  magnesian  borates,  and  that  calcium,  which 
is  the  dominant  metal  in  the  Chilean  and  Califomian  localities, 
occurs  in  only  one  of  the  Stassfurt  species.  This  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  sea  water,  in  which  magnesium  is  abundant  and  calcium 
relatively  subordinate.  In  any  general  discussion  of  the  genesis 
of  borates  tliis  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  the  gypsum  beds  of  Nova  Scotia  iJexite,  howlite,  and  crypto- 
morphite  are  found,  associated  with  anhydrite,  selenite,  mirabilite, 
salt,  aragonite,  and  calcite.*  Howlite  is  represented  by  the  formula 
HgCaBjSiOi^;  cryptomorphitc  *  is  probably  H2Na4Cae(B4O7)9.22H,0. 
If  this  gypsum  is,  as  most  authorities  assume,  a  marine  deposit,  these 
salts  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  filled  by  hydroboracite  at 
Stassfurt;  but  the  total  absence  of  magnesium  is  rather  striking.* 

1  SitzuiiKsb.  Acad.  Mflinchen,  vol.  8, 1878,  p.  51S. 

s  W.  S.  Vemadsky  and  S.  P.  Popofl,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeol.,  1902,  p.  79. 

*  In  his  paper  on  the  borates  of  the  German  potash  salts  H.  E.  Boeke  (Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  a.  PaL,  1910i 
p.  531)  does  not  mention  hydroboracite.    Its  identification  is  perhaps  not  quite  certain. 

*  See  IT.  IIow,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1861,  p.  9;  Phil.  Ma^.,  4th  spj.,  vol.  35, 1868,  p.  81;  vol.  41, 
ISn,  p.  270. 

ft  Calculated  by  F.  W.  C.  tram  How's  analysis. 

*  The  suggestion  of  J.  W.  Dawson  (Acadian  Geology,  1891,  p.  262),  that  these  enormous  masses  of  gypHB 
wen  prodvoed  by  the  actlonlDf  acid  volcanic  waters  on  limestone,  is  of  doubtful  significance.     The  i^ctaOt 

however,  ooatainB  eruptive  rocks  in  great  abundanoe,  a  fi^t  which  may  partly  justiiy  the  speoolatlQD. 
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In  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  boric  acid  and  saline  borates, 
ihree  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  and  strenuously  advocated, 
*^irsty  they  may  be  derived  from  the  leaching  of  rocks  containing 
K>rosilicAteSy  such  as  tourmaline,  axinite,  diunortierite,  danburite, 
Jid  datolite.  Second,  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
?hirdy  they  are  regarded  as  marine  deposits.  Probably  each  mode 
f  derivation  is  represented  by  actual  occurrences  in  nature,  as  may 
»e  judged  from  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  the  preceding  pages, 
»ut  the  first  supposition  has  not  been  directly  tested  at  any  known 
ocality.  Many  rocks,  especially  granites  and  mica  schists,  contain 
ourmaline;  they  imdergo  decomposition,  and  boric  acid  is  washed 
kway ;  but  borates  from  that  source  have  not  been  found  to  accumu- 
ate  in  any  known  saline  residue.  They  may  do  so,  but  they  have  not 
>een  directly  traced.  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  volcanic 
x>rates  came  from  the  thermal  metamorpliism  of  tourmaline-bearing 
rocks,  the  first  and  second  hypotheses  might  be  partly  unified.  Even 
then  the  question  of  the  formation  of  soluble  borates  by  weathering 
i^ould  be  tmtouched. 

The  volcanic  theory  seems  to  fit  a  considerable  number  of  borate 
localities,  although  its  application  to  some  cases  may  have  been  forced, 
and  for  others  its  validity  has  been  doubted.  Several  writers  have 
denied  the  volcanic  character  of  the  Tuscan  fumaroles,  despite  the 
thermal  activity  of  the  region  and  the  presence  in  it  of  eruptive 
rocks.^  That  boric  acid  is  emitted  from  volcanic  vents  is,  however, 
unquestionable.  It  is  there  associated  with  ammonium  salts  precisely 
as  it  is  at  Monte  Cerboli — an  association  which  can  not  be  overlooked 
or  disregarded. 

Hie  marine  origin  of  borates  is  most  evident  at  Stassfurt,  although 
even  here  their  presence  has  been  attributed  to  the  injection  of  vol- 
canic gases.  Here,  however,  and  also  in  the  gypsum  beds  of  Nova 
Scotia  the  nitrogen  compounds  are  lacking,  a  clear  distinction  from 
the  presumably  volcanic  occurrences.  At  Stassfurt  the  volcanic 
hypothesis  seems  to  be  quite  superfluous,  and  the  derivation  of  all 
the  saline  substances  which  there  coexist  can  be  most  easily  ex- 
plained as  due  to  the  concentration  of  sea  water.  The  existence  of 
borates  in  the  latter  is  clearly  established;  but  whence  were  they 
derived  ?  Any  answer  to  that  question  must  be  purely  speculative. 
Whether  we  invoke  the  aid  of  submarine  volcanoes  or  attribute  our 
borates  to  leachings  from  the  land,  we  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  and  remain  unsatisfied. 

Confining  ourselves,  then,  to  considerations  of  a  proximate  char- 
acter, we  may  fairly  assert  that  certain  borate  localities  are  of  volcanic 
and  others  of  oceanic  origin.     Nevertheless,  attempts  have  been  made 


>  See, lor  exmmple,s  letter  from  W.  P.  Jervis,  published  by  H.  O.  Hanks  in  Third  Ann.  Ropt.  State  Min- 
enlogMCaafomiA,  180,  p.  eS;  also  L.  DlealafiUt,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  100, 1885,  p.  1240. 
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to  explain  all  these  deposits  by  the  marine  hypothesis,  as  in  the 
memoirs  of  C.  Ochsenius  ^  and  L.  Dieulafait.^  Dieulafait  tries  to 
prove  that  all  saline  deposits  are  primarily  derived  from  sea  water, 
in  either  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  even  the  Tuscan  ''soffioni" 
are  supposed  by  him  to  draw  their  boric  acid  from  subterranean  salif- 
erous  sediments.  Mother  liquors,  rich  in  magnesium  chloride  and 
heated  by  steam,  are  thought  to  liberate  hydrochloric  acid,  which, 
acting  upon  the  magnesium  borates,  sets  boric  acid  free,  to  be  carried 
upward  by  the  escaping  vapors.  These  reactions  are  possible,  but  it  is 
not  proved  that  they  have  actually  occurred.  Ochsenius  also  argueB 
in  much  the  same  way,  and  points  out  that  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  at 
no  very  great  distance  from  the  region  of  fumaroles.  Their  mother 
liquors  are  to  his  mind  the  source  of  the  boric  acid. 

If  we  turn  to  the  ulexite  and  colemanite  beds  of  California  and 
Chile,  we  find  a  distinct  set  of  phenomena  to  be  interpreted.  Here  we 
deal  undoubtedly  with  ancient  lake  beds,  but  the  residues  contain 
calcium,  not  magnesium  borate.  Some  of  the  deposits  are  below  set 
level,  as  at  Death  Valley;  others  are  thousands  of  feet  above,  as  at 
Maricunga;  and  in  or  near  all  of  them  nitrates  are  also  found.  Hot 
springs  are  common  in  both  regions,  in  California  as  well  as  in  Chile; 
but  they  have  not  been  exhaustively  studied.  Do  they  contain  bone 
acid  and  ammonia  ?  If  so,  did  the  lake  beds  derive  their  nitrates  from 
such  sources  ?  These  questions  are  legitimate  ones  for  future  investi- 
gators to  answer,  and  the  replies  may  help  to  solve  the  problem  now 
before  us.  Ammonia,  by  oxidation,  yields  nitric  acid — a  reaction 
which  has  been  studied  exhaustively  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Forbes  found  a  calcium  borate  forming  in  a  Chilean  hot  spring.' 
Magnesium  borates  do  not  occur  in  either  group  of  localities.  FVom 
these  facts  we  see  that  a  volcanic  origin  is  conceivable  for  the  depositB 
in  question,  whereas  a  marine  source  is  not  at  all  clearly  indicated. 
Neither  hypothesis  can  be  adopted  with  any  degree  of  assurance;  but 
the  volcanic  theory  is  the  more  plausible  of  the  two.  As  we  pass  on 
to  the  study  of  the  nitrate  beds,  these  suggestions  may  become  a  little 
clearer.  For  the  moment  the  following  summary  may  serve  to  assist 
future  discussion: 

(1)  Marine  deposits  contain  magnesium  borates. 

(2)  Lake-bed  deposits  contain  calcium  borates,  with  nitrates 
near  by. 

(3)  Volcanic  waters  and  fumaroles,  when  they  yield  borates,  yield 
ammonium  compounds  also. 

1  Zoitschr.  prakt.  Oeol.,  1898,  pp.  189, 217.    Borates  especially  on  pp.  222, 223. 

>  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1877,  p.  318;  vol.  25, 1882,  p.  145.  Also  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  81^ 
1877.  p.  605;  vol.  94, 1882,  p.  1352;  vol.  100, 1885.  pp.  1017, 1240. 

*  Some  of  the  Chilean  thennal  waters,  analyzed  by  P.  Martens  ( Actes  Soc  sci.  Chili,  vol.  7, 1897,  p.  811), 
contain  both  borates  and  ammonium  salts,  but  not  in  remarkable  proportions. 
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NITRATES. 

Nitrates  are  commonly  formed  in  soils  by  the  oxidation  of  organic 
[natter^  a  process  in  which  the  nitrifying  micro-organisms  play  an 
important  part.  In  moist  climates  these  salts  remain  in  the  ground 
Mrater,  are  consumed  by  growing  plants,  or  are  washed  away;  in  arid 
or  protected  r^ons  they  may  accumulate  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Some  nitrates  are  also  derived  from  atmospheric  sources,  the  acid 
being  formed  by  electrical  discharges  and  brought  down  by  rain,  but 
their  amount  is  probably  only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  product. 
Wherever  organic  matter  putrefies  in  contact  with  alkaline  materials, 
such  as  lime  or  wood  ashes,  nitrates  are  produced — a  process  which 
has  been  carried  on  artificially  in  various  countries  in  order  to  supply 
the  industrial  demand  for  saltpeter.  In  sheltered  places,  such  as 
caverns,  calcium  nitrate  is  often  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  its 
fqnnation  has  commonly  been  attributed  to  the  nitrification  of  bat 
guano.^  This  supposition,  however,  may  not  cover  all  cases,  for 
W.  H.  Hess '  claims  that  nitrates  are  uniformly  distributed  over  cave 
floors  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  even  in  the  remote  interiors  of  cav- 
erns where  no  guano  exists.  In  drippings  from  the  roof  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  he  found  5.71  milligrams  per  liter  of  N2O5,  whose  source 
he  ascribes  to  percolating  waters  from  outside.  The  cave,  in  his 
opinion,  acts  as  a  receptacle  for  stopping  a  part  of  the  surface  drain- 
age, in  which  nitrates  are  produced  in  the  usual  way.  Earth  gathered 
far  within  the  cavern  contains  nitrates,  but  almost  no  organic  matter. 
The  deposits  of  potassium  nitrate  found  in  Hungary  are  traced  by 
C.  Ochsenius '  to  the  mother  hquors  of  sea  water,  their  potassium 
chloride  being  first  transformed  to  carbonate,  which  latter  is  then 
nitrified  in  presence  of  organic  substances.  In  this  suggestion  the 
hypothetical  element  is  rather  large,  although  it  is  plausibly  defended. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  existence  of  soda  niter  among  the  min- 
erals of  Searles's  marsh,  and  its  probable  association  with  ammonium 
compounds.  The  same  substance  is  also  reported  to  occur  in  large 
quantities  at  various  other  points  in  southern  California,  especially 
around  Death  Valley  and  along  the  boundary  between  Inyo  and 
San  Bernardino  counties.^    It  is  said  to  form  beds  associated  with 

1  See  A.  Hunts  and  V.  ICarcano,  Ann.  chlm.  phys.,  6tb  ser.,  vol.  10,  1887,  p.  &50,  on  cave  earth  from  Vene- 
hmU.  For  an  account  of  saltpeter  earth  In  Turkestan  see  N.  LJubavhi,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  48, 1885,  p. 
138w  On  nitnte  earth  at  Tacunga,  Ecuador,  see  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Annaleechim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  7, 
1886,  p.  358,  followed  by  a  letter  from  ChabrM  on  Algerian  saltpeter.  M.  Glasenapp  (Ann.  Geol.  Min. 
RusiBv  vol.  12, 1910,  p.  42,  abstract)  describes  an  impregnation  of  potassium  nitrate  in  the  Senonian  sand- 
alQoea  of  the  Caucasus. 

*  Jour.  GeoL,  voL  8, 1900,  p.  129.  The  views  advanced  by  Hess  have  been  disputed  by  H.  W.  Nichols 
(Jour.  Oeol.,  vol.  0, 1901,  p.  236),  who  regards  guano  sn  the  chief  source  of  cave  nitrates. 

•Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geol.,  1803,  p.  60. 

«G.  E.  Bailey,  Bull.  No.  24,  California  State  Mhilng  Bureau,  1902,  pp.  139-188. 

101381°— Bull.  491—11 16 
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the  later  Eocene  clays,  and  in  some  cases  to  impregnate  the  latter; 
but  its  direct  conjunction  with  borates  is  not  positively  asserted, 
except  in  the  locality  at  Searles's  marsh.  The  fact  that  soda  niter 
exists  in  the  same  region  with  the  borates  is  important,  however,  for 
it  correlates  the  California  deposits  with  the  Qiilean  beds,  where  a 
similar  relationship  is  recognized.  According  to  Bailey,^  the  rare 
species  darapskite  and  nitroglauberite,  previously  known  only  from 
Chile,  are  also  found  in  the  nitrate  beds  of  California. 

In  the  deserts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca,  in  the  northern  part  of 
*  Chile,'  are  found  the  largest  known  deposits  of  nitrates  in  the  world. 
The  crude  sodium  nitrate  is  termed  locally  ** caliche,"  and  the  "cat 
cheras"  are  scattered  over  a  large  area  wliich  also  contains  beds  of 
salt,  "salares,"  and  the  deposits  of  ulexite  which  we  have  already 
considered.  According  to  V.  L'Olivier,'  the  nitrates  were  first  de- 
posited, then  the  salt,  generally  to  the  westward  of  the  calicheras, 
and  finally  the  borates,  which  lie  more  to  the  east  and  in  the  higter 
levels  of  the  evaporation  basins.  Some  ulexite,  however,  is  found  in 
the  nitrate  beds.  A  characteristic  calichera,  in  the  Atacama  Desert, 
50  miles  west  of  Taltal,  is  described  by  J.  Buchanan  ^  as  being  made 
up  of  the  following  layers: 

Section  of  typical  calichera  in  Ataoama.  Desert^  Chile. 

Ft.     to. 

1.  Sand  and  gravel 1-2 

2.  ^'Chusca,"  a  porous,  earthy  gypsum 6 

3.  A  compact  mass  of  earth  and  stones 2-10 

4.  **Co8tra,"  a  low  grade  caliche,  containing  much  sodimn  chloride,  feld- 

spar, and  earthy  matter 1-3 

6.  "Caliche."    (In  the  Tarapaca  Desert  it  is  from  4  to  12  feet  thick) lJ-2 

6.  **Coba,"  a  clay ±S 

The  costra  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  bloedite;  the  rarer 
minerals,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  are  found  in  the  caliche. 

The  composition  of  the  caliche  is  very  variable,  as  the  following 
analyses,  cited  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  jr.,  show.^ 

»  Op.  clt.,  p.  170. 

*  The  region  was  formerly  a  part  of  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

3  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser. ,  vol.  7, 1876,  p.  280.  For  other  details  see  D.  Forbes,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
vol.  17, 18G1,  p.  7;  C.  Ochsenias,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  1888,  p.  153;  and  L.  Darapsky,  Das  Depart«- 
ment  Taltal  (Chile),  Berlhi,  1900.  See  also  A.  PLssis,  Nitrate  and  Guano  Deposits  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama, 
London,  1878,  published  by  authority  of  the  Chilean  Government.  An  earlier  description  of  the  nitrate 
field  by  J.  W.  Flagg  ii  given  in  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4, 1874,  p.  403;  and  there  is  a  recent  important  memoir 
by  Semper  and  Michels,  Zeitschr.  Berg-,  Htttten-  u.  Salinenwesen  preuss.  St.,  1904,  pp.  35&-4S2. 

4  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  12, 1893,  p.  128.  See  also  B.  Simmersbach  and  F.  Mayr,  Zeitschr.  prakt 
Geol.,  1904,  p.  273. 

*  Jour.  Geolog>',  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  14;  D.  G.  Buchanan,  analyst.  For  other  analyses  see  L.  Darapsky,  Das 
Departeraent  Taltal,  Berlin,  1900;  A.  Zillaruello,  An.  Soc.  cient.  Argentina,  vol.  68,  p.  20;  and  F.  W.  Dafert, 
Monatsh.  Chem.,  vol.  29, 1908,  p.  235. 
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Analyses  of  caliche. 


■ 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

P 

0 

NaNO, 

28.54 
trace 
17.20 

53.50 
17.25 
21.28 

41.12 
3.43 
3.58 

61.97 

5.15 

27.55 

22.73 

1.65 

41.90 

24.90 

2.50 

24.50 

27.08 

KNO. 

1.34 

NaCl 

8.95 

CaCU 

5.25 

MgCU 

* 

.18 

K&o! 

trace 
5.40 
3  43 
2.67 
.49 
.047 
.043 
trace 

.78 

L93 

1.35 

.48 

.56 

.75 

trace 

10.05 

3.86 

.20 

.21 
2.13 
.15 
.41 
.43 

trace 

.94 

3.13 

4.80 

.53 

trace 
6.50 
6.50 
4.50 
.15 

trace 

NaaSO. 

none 

M^O. 

none 

CaS04 

2.89 

Na,B.OT 

.52 

Nai.? 

NalO, 

.01 

trace 

trace 

2.07 

.79 

.05 
trace 

**3L86* 
5.00 

.94 

trace 

trace 

.39 

.67 

.07 

trace 

trace 

22.50 

1.75 

.054 
trace 

.08 

NH4  aalts 

trace 

NajCrO. 

Insoluble 

40.30 
1.88 

28.40 
2.00 

47.34 

HaQ,  combined,  etc 

6.37 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Anhydrite,  gypsum,  thenardite,  mirabilite,  bloedite,  epsomite, 
glauberite,  and  salt  are  associated  with  the  nitrates,  and  also  the  four 
following  more  unusual  species: 

Darapekite NaNO3.Na3SO4.H2O. 

Nitroglauberite 6NaNOs.2Na2SO4.3HaO. 

Lautarite CaljOo. 

Dietzeite 7Cal20fl.8CaCr04. 

The  lautarite  and  dietzeite  are  remarkable  as  the  first  definitely 
known  iodates  to  be  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  although  A.  A. 
Hayes  *  reported  sodium  iodate  as  long  ago  as  1844.  In  dietzeite 
we  have  a  compound  of  iodate  and  chromate  which  is  analogous  to 
some  artificial  salts,  but  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 
Bromine  is  generally  believed  to  be  absent  from  nitrate  beds,  but 
A.  Muntz  '  claims  to  have  found  it,  in  the  form  of  bromates,  in  the 
mother  liquors  from  which  the  saltpeter  had  crystallized  out.  Fur- 
thermore, in  recent  years  considerable  quantities  of  perchlorates, 
running  in  exceptionaJ  cases  as  high  as  6.79  per  cent  of  KCIO4,  have 
been  discovered  in  Chilean  nitrates.^  Finally,  these  nitrates  always 
contain  some  borates,  perceptible  traces  of  rubidium  and  lithium, 
but  probably  no  caesium.^  The  borates  may  be  small  in  amount,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  ever  quite  absent. 

1 8ee  aote,  p.  2S7. 

s  AimaleB  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1887,  p.  121. 

'  B.  SJoUema,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  20, 18B6,  p.  1002.  As  the  perchlorates  are  believed  to  InJurB  the  nitrate 
u  a  fertiliser,  a  volaminous  discussion  over  their  detection  and  effects  has  appeared  in  the  agricultural 
iounuds. 

<L.  Dieulalait,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  98, 1884,  p.  1545.     I 
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The  nitrate  beds  of  South  America  are  not  entirely  confined  to 
Chile,  although  the  Chilean  deposits  outrank  all  others  in  impo> 
tance.  The  locality  at  Salinas  Grandes,  Argentina,  has  already  been 
noticed  in  connection  with  its  borates,  and  the  niter  there  seems  to 
be  in  entirely  subordinate  quantities.  In  the  Argentine  Territoiy 
of  Santiago  del  Estero,  according  to  W.  F.  Reid/  there  are  salines 
which  form  crusts  of  salt  during  summer;  and  in  the  centers  of  the 
lagoons  mother  liquors  exist,  from  which  sodium  nitrate  is  obtained. 
Zaracristi '  has  described  another  occurrence  in  the  valley  of  tlie 
river  San  Sebastiano,  in  Colombia,  where  beds  of  sodium  nitrate 
overlie  a  mixture  of  gypsimi  and  calcareous  clay,  containing  some 
oxide  of  iron  and  common  salt.  This  deposit  is  very  impure.  An 
immense  deposit  of  potassium  nitrate,  according  to  F.  Sace,*  exists 
near  Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  in  direct  association  with  borax.  Sacc's 
analysis  of  a  sample  from  this  locality  gives  the  following  percentage 
composition  of  the  salts: 

Analysis  of  nitrate  deposit  near  Codiabamha^  Bolivia. 

KNO3 GO.  70 

Na^BA 30.70 

NaCl trace 

HjO trace 

Organic  matter 8.60 

100.00 

The  soil  below  the  layer  also  contains  borax.  Sacc  attributes  the 
nitrates  to  the  oxidation  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  soil.  The  associa- 
tion of  borates  wdth  potassium  nitrate  is  especially  noteworthy,  and 
the  locality  ought  to  receive  a  more  detailed  examination. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nitrate  beds  has  yet  been  foimd, 
although  many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  accoimt  for  them. 
In  addition  to  that  of  Forbes,  already  cited  in  relation  to  the  borates, 
the  following  discussions  of  the  subject  are  worth  considering.  C. 
Xoellner,*  who  assimied  a  marine  origin  for  the  deposits,  suggested 
that  their  nitrogen  might  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  great 
masses  of  seaweeds;  but  this  view  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
For  example,  the  beds  at  Maricunga  ^  are  3,800  meters  above  sea  level, 
and  180  miles  from  the  coast,  and  other  locaUties  present  similar 
difficulties  of  distance  and  elevation.  The  plain  of  Tamarugal, 
studied  by  W.  Newton,'  lies  between  the  coast  range  and  the  Andes, 
:»,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  nitrate  beds  have  peculiarities  which 

»  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  19, 1900,  p.  414. 

«  Berg.  u.  ntlttenm.  Zeitung,  vol.  55, 189C,  p.  .391.    Two  analyses  are  gi>'en. 

3  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  99, 1884,  p.  84. 

*  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  vol.  102, 1867,  p.  459. 

»See  E.  Semper  and  M.  Blanokenhom,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  (ieol.,  1903,  p.  30P. 

•  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  19, 1900,  p.  408.    See  also  an  earlier  paper  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1806,  p. 
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seem  to  preclude  either  an  oceanic  origin  or  a  derivation  from  guano. 
Here,  at  least,  bromides  are  absent,  and  only  traces  of  phosphates  can 
be  found.  Sea  water  would  yield  the  former;  from  guano  the  latter 
would  remain.  Newton  regards  the  nitrates  as  originally  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  organic  matter  in  alluvial  soil.  Tropical  floods, 
which  cover  the  plain  once  in  every  seven  or  eight  years,  bring  upon 
it  the  concentrated  fertility  of  thousands  of  square  miles  and  sweep 
the  deposits  to  the  landward  side  of  the  coast  chain,  where  they  are 
mainly  found.  This  is  Newton's  view,  although  he  admits  the  possi- 
bility that  electrically  generated  atmospheric  nitrates  may  also  be 
present.  The  same  possibility  is  recognized  by  Semper  and  Blancken- 
horn,  but  rejected  by  A.  Muntz,*  who  regards  the  electrical  source  as 
quite  inadequate.  Mimtz  accepts  an  organic  origin  for  the  nitrates, 
and  argues  that  the  calcium  salt  was  first  formed,  as  in  the  ordinary 
artificial  process  of  nitrification.  That  compound  then  reacts  with 
sodium  chloride,  forming  calcium  chloride  and  sodium  nitrate,  a 
transformation  which  he  effected  experimentally.  The  same  result 
was  also  obtained  later  by  A.  Gautier,^  who  finds  in  guano  the  source 
of  the  nitrogen.  The  reaction  is  further  suggested  by  the  facts  that 
the  Chilean  niter  is  always  associated  with  salt,  and  that  calcium 
chloride  is  foimd  in  the  underground  waters  of  the  Pampas.  Muntz 
also  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  iodides  in  a  nitrifying  mix- 
ture were  oxidized  to  iodates;  and  from  the  absence  of  phosphates 
in  the  nitrate  beds  he  infers  that  the  nitrates  have  been  transported 
in  solution  and  redeposited  at  a  distance  from  the  original  seat  of 
their  formation. 

C.  Ochsenius,*  who  has  written  voluminously  on  the  Chilean 
nitrates,  r^ards  them  as  derived  from  the  mother  liquors  of  salt 
deposits  in  the  Andes.  These  are  supposed  to  flow  downward  to  the 
plains,  their  chlorides  being  partly  converted  to  carbonates  by  car- 
bonic acid  of  volcanic  origin.  The  nitrogen  is  brought  as  anmioniacal 
dust  from  guano  beds  upon  or  near  the  seacoast,  the  heavier  phos- 
phatic  particles  being  left  behind.  That  such  dust  is  carried  by  the 
winds  is  certain;  but  is  it  carried  in  sufficient  amounts  to  account  for 
large  nitrate  deposits  far  inland  ?  Another  difficulty  is  suggested  by 
Darapsky,  who  points  out  in  his  work  on  Taltal  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  carbonates  in  the  nitrate  regions.  Even  the  waters  of  the 
Pampas  contain  little  carbonic  acid,  and  among  the  mineral  springs 
of  Chile  and  Argentina  carbonated  waters  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule. 

Penrose,*  in  his  very  recent  study  of  the  nitrates,  favors  a  marine 
origin  for  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  pampa,  where  the  nitrate 

1  AnnaJM  chim.  phyi.,  <Kh  ser.,  voL  11, 1887,  p.  111. 
>  AnoAlMdet  xiiliieB,9thMr.,  toI.  5/ 1894,  p.  50. 

*  Zeitachr.  prmkt.  Gaologle,  1808,  p.  217;  1901,  p.  237:  1904,  p.  242.  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  gaol.  GewU.,  1888, 
p.  153.  OchWQtcB's  work,  Dte  Bildung  des  Natronsalpeters  aus  Mutteriaugensaken,  Stuttgart,  1887, 1 
have  not  bsen  able  to  MS.    Htaoootnversial  papers,  cited  above,  giyeacomp\BtBexpQsil^01iov\i^aN^B?l%. 

*  Jour.  OttHogf,  ToL  18^  WO,  p.  Id, 
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ng  the  commoner  species  so  generated.  Alunogen  and  halotri- 
3y  the  latter  a  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  iron,  are  found  in  large 
itities  in  Grant  County,  New  Mexico.*  Sulphates  of  iron  of 
lerous  species  are  especially  abundant  in  the  arid  region  of  Chile, 
abates  of  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  deposited  by  mine 
3rs.  Some  of  the  species  thus  developed  will  be  considered  in 
lequent  chapters,  either  in  relation  to  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
I  connection  with  the  study  of  metallic  ores. 

I C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  U.  S.  G«ol.  Stmrey  No.  316,  lfi07,  p.  315.  Oo  alunogen  In  Colorado  see  W.  P. 
len,  Pnw.  Colorado  Scl.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  62;  also  P.  Termier  on  the  derivation  of  almilte  from 
ir,  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  vol.  31, 1908,  p.  215;  W.  Cross,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  pt.  2, 
».  314,  and  H.  W.  Turner,  Am.  Jour.  Bel.,  4th  ser.,  vol.5, 1808,  p.  424, have  described  quarti-alunlte 
On  alunite  in  ore  bodies  see  F.  L.  Ransome,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  607.  These  ooourrenoes 
Klucts  of  rock  decomposition  rather  than  residues  from  saline  waters. 
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beds  occur,  was  once  a  part  of  the  ocean  bottom.  Their  nitrog^ 
he  derives  from  guano,  and  their  iodine  either  from  decomposing 
seaweeds  or  from  mineral  springs.  The  borates  he  ascribes  to  the 
decomposition  of  rocks  containing  boron-bearing  minerals.  Hie 
absence  of  bromides  and  the  occurrence  of  nitrates  at  great  elera- 
tions  he  does  not  try  to  explain. 

That  the  nitrate  beds  are  proximately  derived  from  the  evapora- 
tion of  saline  waters  is  beyond  doubt,  but  their  marine  origin,  in 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  seems  to  be  questionable.  The  ultimate 
source  of  their  nitrogen  is  a  more  troublesome  question  and  remains, 
so  far,  unsolved.  The  weight  of  opinion  favors  a  derivation  from 
organic  matter,  and  from  this  point  of  view  Newton's  explanation 
of  the  deposits  is  as  satisfactory  as  any.  Explanations  of  this  order, 
however,  are  incomplete,  for  they  take  no  account  of  the  remarkable 
association  of  boron  and  nitrogen.  Why  do  borates  and  ammonia 
occur  together  in  volcanic  waters,  or  borates  and  nitrates  in  the 
deposits  of  both  Chile  and  California?  This  fact,  which  has  already 
been  emphasized,  is  surely  not  without  significance,  and  it  legitimizes 
the  suspicion  that  the  nitrates  may  be  partly  derived  from  volcanic 
sources.  To  be  sure,  this  is  only  a  suspicion,  but  it  is  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  account.  Hot  springs  are  common  in 
the  deserts  of  CaUfomia  and  Nevada;  they  are  also  foimd  along  the 
volcanic  Andean  chain;  do  they  contain  boron  and  ammonia  as  a 
general  rule,  or  only  in  sporadic  instances  ?  Such  waters,  collectiDg 
in  lagoons  in  the  presence  of  some  organic  matter  and  the  nitrifying 
organisms,  would  yield  nitrates,  and  the  latter  would  be  found  in 
the  dried  residues.  A  careful  examination  of  all  hot  springs  existing 
in  the  vicinity  of  nitrate  beds  is  needed  before  we  can  decide  how 
much  weight  can  be  given  to  this  volci^nic  hypothesis.^  It  may  be 
discarded,  but  it  should  at  least  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

THE    ALUMS. 

One  more  class  of  saline  residues  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Waters 
containing  sulphates  of  iron  or  aluminum  form  deposits  of  these 
salts,  which  may  be  neutral  or  basic,  simple  or  complex.  Their  fo^ 
mation,  however,  is  very  local,  and  compounds  of  this  character  are 
rarely  found  far  from  their  points  of  origin. 

They  are  commonly  derived,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  sulphides,  and  occur  as  incrustations  or  even  as  stalactites, 
around  mineral  springs,  or  in  the  shafts  or  tunnels  of  mines.  Acid 
solutions,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  act  upon  aluminous 
rocks  and  form  sulphates  of  alumina.     Alunite  and  alunogen  are 

1  Aooording  to  T.  Van  Wagenen  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  vol.  84, 1902,  p.  63),  sodium  nitrate  is  found  In  and 
anxind  an  extinot  hot  apring  at  the  foot  of  the  Humboldt  Sink,  Hunboldt  County,  Nev. 
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among  the  commoner  species  so  generated.  Alunogen  and  halotri- 
chit^y  the  latter  a  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  iron,  are  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Grant  County,  New  Mexico.*  Sulphates  of  iron  of 
numerous  species  are  especially  abundant  in  the  arid  region  of  Chile. 
Sulphates  of  zinc,  copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  deposited  by  mine 
waters.  Some  of  the  species  thus  developed  will  be  considered  in 
subsequent  chapters,  either  in  relation  to  the  decomposition  of  rocks 
or  in  connection  with  the  study  of  metallic  ores. 

1  See  C.  W.  Hatw,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315,  lfi07,  p.  215.  On  alunogen  in  Colorado  see  W.  P. 
Headden,  Proc.  Colorado  Sd.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  62;  also  P.  Termier  on  the  derivation  of  alunlte  from 
feldspar,  Bull.  Soc.  MIn.,  vol.  31, 1908,  p.  215;  W.  Cross,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  pt.  2, 
1^^,  p.  314,  and  H.  W .  Turner,  Am.  Jour.  Bel.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  5, 1808,  p.  424, have  described  quarts-alunite 
rocks.  On  alunlte  in  ore  bodies  see  F.  L.  Ransome,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  607.  These  oocuixenoes 
are  products  of  rock  decomposition  rather  than  residues  from  saline  waters. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
VOLCANIC  GASES  AND  SUBLIMATES. 

GASEOUS    EMANATIONS. 

Regardless  of  all  speculations  as  to  the  origin  of  the  lithosphere 
or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  earth's  interior,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  some  rocks  were  formed  by  the  cooUng  of  molten  materials,  and 
we  can  study  the  phenomena  of  their  development  quite  independ- 
ently of  cosmogonic  hypotheses.  Fluid  magmas  are  seen  to  issue 
from  the  earth  and  to  solidify  as  lavas;  they  may  be  emitted  quietly 
or  with  explosive  violence,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  gaseous  or 
vaporous  emanations,  which  either  escape  into  the  air,  are  partially 
occluded  by  the  cooUng  mass,  or  condense  in  the  form  of  water. 
Gases,  water,  mud,  and  fused  or  incandescent  rocks  are  thrown  out 
by  volcanoes,  and  many  of  the  attendant  phenomena  can  be  directly 
observed,  or  even  reproduced  in  the  laboratory.  To  the  geophysidst 
the  nature  of  the  volcanic  forces  is  a  prime  subject  of  interest;  chem- 
istry concerns  itself  more  with  the  nature  of  the  products,  and  the 
latter  theme  is  the  one  which  demands  our  attention  now. 

During  a  volcanic  eruption  the  gaseous  emanations  are  the  first 
to  appear,  and  their  evolution  continues  more  or  less  conspicuously 
until  the  discharge  ends.  Their  emission  does  not  cease  even  then, 
for  gases  are  given  off  from  the  cooling  lavas,  and  also  from  the  hot 
springs  and  solfataras  which  are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  out- 
break. These  gases  vary  much  in  character,  and  in  a  single  eruption 
they  may  present  great  differences  in  composition,  changing  from 
place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time.  For  analysis  they  are  com- 
monly drawn  from  vents,  crevices,  or  fumaroles  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  center  of  activity,  for  the  main  crater  itself  is  rarely 
accessible  until  after  the  eruptions  have  ceased.  Furthermore,  it  is 
difficult  to  collect  the  gases  quite  free  from  admixtures  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  the  samples  analyzed  are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  impure. 
Still  much  is  known  concerning  them,  and  many  analyses  of  these 
exhalations  have  been  recorded. 

It  has  long  been  held  by  nearly  all  authorities  that  water  vapor  or 

steam  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  volcanic  gases.     The  statement  is 

generally  accepted  that  it  forms  as  much  as  99  per  cent  of  the  entire 

gaseous  output,  but  it  soon  condenses  to  hquid  and  is  added  or 
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restored  to  the  hydrosphere.  For  instance,  F.  Fouqufi/  observing 
one  of  the  many  parasitic  cones  on  Etna,  estimated  that  in  one  hun- 
dred days  it  discharged  vapor  equivalent  to  2,100,000  cubic  meters 
of  water,  or  462,000,000  imperial  gallons.  This  great  quantity  is 
only  a  small  fraction  of  what  the  entire  volcano  must  have  annually 
emitted  and  its  proximate  origin  may  well  be  a  subject  for  specula- 
tion. Is  the  water  originally  magmatic,  or  only  of  surface  origin; 
truly  essential  or  merely  extraneous  ?  On  this  theme  there  is  active 
controversy,  which  will  be  considered  in  due  order  later. 

The  other  volcanic  gases,  the  term  "gas"  being  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary significance,  are  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  argon,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  chlorine,  methane,  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  silicon  fluoride.* 
Many  other  substances  are  found  among  volcanic  exhalations  and  are 
deposited  as  sublimates  around  vents  and  fumaroles.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  composition  of  the  true  gases,  noting  in  advance  that 
they  were  dried  before  analysis  in  order  to  eliminate  the  excess  of 
water. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  go  any  further  back  in  time 
than  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  R.  W.  Bunsen  published 
the  results  of  his  Icelandic  researches.'  From  among  his  analyses  of 
volcanic  gases  the  foUovdng  examples  are  selected : 

Analyses  of  volcanic  ffasesfrom  Iceland. 

A.  From  a  fttmarole  in  tbe  great  crater  of  Hekla. 

B.  From  a  fomarote  in  tlie  lava  of  1845,  Hekla. 

C.  Fram  the  aolfatara  of  Krlsuvik. 

D.  Tram  a  Itimarole  a  qoarter  of  a  league  distant  tnm  Krisuvlk. 

E.  Fram  a  group  of  fumaroles  at  ReykjaUdh,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Iceland. 


A 

81.81 
14.21 

B 

'78.  90 
20.09 

C 

D 

E 

N, 

1.67 

0.50 

0.72 

oT-      . 

eL 

4.30 

87.43 

6.60 

4.72 
79.07 
15,71 

25.14 

^, 

2.44 
none 
1.54 

1.01 

50.00 

hjS 

24.12 

s<5,. 

■^^^z"  "•*••*•••••"•••*•••••*••*••• 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.98 

The  water  condensed  from  the  fumaroles  of  Hekla  carried  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  in  amounts  too  small  for  determination. 

1  See  A.  Oelkle,  Textbook  of  Geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  260.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  original  source  of 
thie  dtatloa. 

s  Ttaa  two  ttuofliie  oompoonds  are  reported  by  A.  Scaochi  from  Vesuvius,  Catalogo  del  minerall  Vesu- 
vianl,  Naples,  1887.    See  also  £.  8.  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  160. 

*  Annales  ddin.  phyi.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38, 1853,  p.  215.  For  these  analyses  and  others,  see  pp.  260-266.  An 
earihr,rlewlrnl  memoir  by  £lie  de  Beaumont,  entitled  "  Emanations  volcaniques  et  metallii^res/'  appeared 
in  BolL  Soc.  gM.  Pianoe,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4, 1847,  p.  1249.  An  Important  article  ox^  the  gases  of  the  hot  springs 
of  leelaiid  and  ttadr  radioactivity,  by  T.  Thorkelseon,  Is  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Danish  Acad.,  7th  ser., 
VOL  8, 1910,  p.  lA. 
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Among  the  sublimates  formed  by  these  fumaioles,  Bunsen  noted 
sulphur  and  various  metallic  chlorides,  especially  common  salt.  One 
sublimate;  however,  contained  81.68  per  cent  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Because  of  their  accessibility  the  Italian  volcanoes  have  been 
studied  with  peculiar  thoroughness,  and  with  regard  to  their  gaseous 
exhalations  the  data  are  most  abundant.  In  1856  C.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville  ^  published  a  description  of  the  fumaroles  found  on  Vesuvius 
during  the  eruption  of  1855,  which  he  classified  in  the  order  of  dimin- 
ishing volcanic  intensity.     The  classes  proposed  are  as  follows: 

1.  Dry  fumaroles.  Sublimatee  of  metallic  chlorides,  with  traces  of  sulphateB. 
Sometimes  fluorides  are  formed,  aa  observed  by  Scacchi  on  the  lava  of  1850.  Thwe 
fumaroles  are  emitted  directly  from  incandescent  lava,  and  the  subliming  vapors  are 
mixed  with  a  gas  which  is  essentially  atmospheric  air.  A  special  group  of  dry  fumft- 
roles  emit  ammonium  chloride. 

2.  Acid  fumaroles.  Water  vapor,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids. 
Commonly  accompanied  by  chlorides  of  iron  and  copper,  which  are  deposited  around 
the  vents.  The  vents  occur  on  lava,  either  in  the  main  crater  or  along  the  fissure  d 
eruption.    The  hydrochloric  acid  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  sulphurous. 

3.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  or  free  sulphur. 
Their  temperature  rarely  exceeds  80**. 

4.  Mofettes.  Emissions  of  water  vapor  with  carbon  dioxide.  These  appear  where 
the  volcanic  intensity  has  become  very  slight. 

5.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  alone. 

Although,  as  we  shall  see  later,  this  classification  is  incomplete,  it 
serves  a  useful  purpose  in  giving  a  rough  outline  of  the  phenomena. 
At  the  point  of  greatest  activity  dry  vapors  appear;  farther  away, 
or  as  cooling  progresses,  acids  are  formed,  and  emanations  of  carbon 
dioxide  mark  the  dying  out  of  the  volcanic  energy.  But  there  are 
fumaroles,  like  some  of  those  in  Iceland,  which  do  not  fall  in  any 
one  of  these  classes. 

In  1858  C.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  F.  Leblanc  *  published  their 
analyses  of  volcanic  gases,  not  only  from  Vesuvius,-  but  also  from 
Vulcano,  Etna,  and  other  localities.  A  fumarole  in  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  emitting  a  gas  of  extremely  suffocating  odor,  yielded  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  sulphur  dioxide  m  the  ratio  of  86.2  :  13.8.  The 
bulk  of  the  gas,  after  removal  of  these  substances  and  water,  was 
essentially  atmospheric  air  slightly  impoverished  in  oxygen.  Other 
Vesuvian  fumaroles  also  emitted  similar  air,  with  small  but  vari- 
able admixtures  of  sulphur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  however,  were  mutu- 
ally exclusive  and  never  occurred  together.  The  emanations  from 
Etna  resembled  those  from  Vesuvius. 

At  Vulcano,  Deville  and  Leblanc  made  a  number  of  striking  obser- 
vations, which  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  selected  analyses: 

>  Bull.  Soc.  s6ol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  13, 1855-M,  p.  606:  vol.  14, 1856-57,  p.  254. 
s  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  52, 1858,  p.  5. 
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Analy§e8  ofgoMes/rom  Vuleano. 

A.  Oas  from  tbe  enter  Issuiog  at  a  temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  lead.    This  fumarole  deposits 
boric  add.   The  gas  was  collected  from  a  vent  which  emitted  flames. 

B.  A  gas  similar  to  the  ibregcring,  but  not  accompanied  by  boric  acid. 
C  SolphmtMis  ftnnarole  from  the  north  flank  of  Vuleano. 

D.  Gas  firom  a  eavity  filled  with  hot  water,  known  as  "  Aequa-BoUente/'  and  situated  near  the  seashore 

E.  Oas  tirom  depressions  still  farther  from  the  crater,  collected  over  water  having  a  temperature  of  25*  C. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

CO, 

none 
39.13 

none 
27.50 

none 
69.6 

6.4 

86.0 

so, 

hJ 

83.1 

.7 

9.8 

e-::::::::::::::::;::::::::;: 

10.10 
50.77 

14.02 
58.48 

5.5 
24.9 

none 
14.0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

These  analyses  show  very  well  the  progressive  change  in  the  fuma- 
■Toles  as  they  recede  from  the  eruptive  center.  At  the  end  of  their 
memoir  Deville  and  Leblanc  give  analyses  of  gases  emitted  from 
various  springs  in  Sicily,  which  have  some  relations  to  the  volcanic 
activity  of  Etna.  Some  of  them  give  off  mainly  carbon  dioxide; 
others  yield  methane,  CH^,  in  considerable  quantities.  A  few  analyses 
will  illustrate  the  character  of  these  exhalations. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  Sicilian  Springs. 

A.  From  the  Lake  of  Palid.    B.  From  the  Salinelle  of  Patemo.    C.  From  the  Macaluba  de  Xirbi. 
D.  From  the  Macaluba  de  Girgenti. 


I) 


0.70 

5.17 

20.40 

73.73 


1.15 

1.70 

6.75 

90.40 


100.00       100.00 


The  conclusion  finally  stated  by  Deville  and  Leblanc  is  as  follows: 
The  nature  of  the  emanations  from  a  given  point  varies  with  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  eruption;  the  fumarolcs 
at  different  points  vary  with  their  distance  from  the  volcanic  center. 
In  both  cases  the  order  of  variation  is  the  same. 

In  1866  F.  Fouqufi  *  studied  the  Italian  field  with  special  reference 
to  the  exhaled  gases.  In  the  crater  of  Vuleano  he  examined  three 
fumaroles,  at  different  temperatures,  with  results  as  follows: 


iCompt.  Rend.,  vol.  61, 1865,  pp.  210,  421,  564,  754. 
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Analyses  o/gcLsesfrom/umaroles  at  different  temperatures,  Vulcano. 
A.  Temperature  above  350*.    B.  Temperature  250*.    C.  Temperature  150*. 


HCI4-SO2 

COa.^ 

O2 

N2 

« 


A 

B 

73.80 

23.40 

.52 

2.28 

66.00 

22.00 

2.40 

9.60 

100.00 

1 

100.00 

c 


27.19 

51.62 

2.20 

ia99 


100.00 


In  these  gases  the  hydrocliloric  acid  was  most  abundant,  the  sul- 
phur dioxide  being  almost  negligible.  Around  the  vents  realgar, 
ferric  chloride,  and  ammonium  chloride  were  deposited.  Another 
group  of  fumaroles,  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  gave  deposits  of  sul- 
phur, sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  boric  acid.  Their 
composition  is  given  below,  under  D  and  E. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  fumaroles  ^  Vulcano. 


D 


HCl. 
HjS. 
CO2. 


7. 3 

none 

trace 

63.59 

7.28 

29.13 

10. 7 

17.55 

68. 8 

77.02 

2. 7 

.70 

11.2 

4.73 

i  a  100.  7 

1 

100.00 

100.00 

a  This  summation  sugRosts  a  misprint  somewhere  In  the  original  column  of  figures. 

Analysis  F  represents  gas  from  the  fumarole  known  as  '^Acqua- 
Bollente,"  which  was  examined  by  Deville  and  Leblanc  nine  years 
earUer.  The  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  the  gain  of  carbon 
dioxide  during  that  period  are  most  striking  and  show  a  decrease 
of  volcanic  activity.^  The  temperature  of  the  fumarole  is  given  as 
86°  C.  Fouqu6's  analyses  of  gases  from  two  small  solfataras  at 
Pozzuoli,  near  Vesuvius,  also  indicate  a  relationship  between  compo- 
sition and  temperature. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  Pozzuoli. 


HjS 


G  (tempera- 
ture 90°). 

H  (tempoiir 
ture  77.5*). 

11.43 

56.67 

5.72 

26. 18 

none 

15.09 

15.51 

69.40 

100.00 


100.00 


1  See  note  by  Deville,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  61, 1865,  p.  5G7.    For  recent  analyses  of  gases  from  Italtoa  ro^ 
oanlc  souroes,  see  R.  Naslni,  F.  Anderlini,  and  R.  Salvador!,  Oazz.  chim.  ital.,  vol.  36,  faso.  1, 1906^  p. 
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An  elaborate  examination  of  the  gases  emitted  by  Etna  during  sev- 
eral eruptions  led  O.  Silvestri  ^  to  conclusions  much  like  those  reached 
by  Deville  and  Leblanc,  and  he  describes  fumaroles  of  several  classes, 
representing  a  progressive  diminution  of  volcanic  intensity.  The 
data  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  freBh,  still  flowing  lava  acts  like  one  great  fumarole,  and  emits  from  its  sur- 
face white  fumes.  These  are  partly  condensible,  yielding  a  solid  saline  residue  and 
a  small  amount  of  liquid  containing  free  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids.  The 
incondensible  gas,  as  in  the  cases  previously  noted,  is  essentially  atmospheric  air 
slightly  deficient  in  oxygen.  One  sample,  upon  analysis,  gave  O2, 18.79  per  cent; 
N2,  81.21  per  cent.  The  white  residue  contained  chiefly  sodium  chloride  and  car- 
bonate, and  three  deposits  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  lava  had  the  composition 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table.  As  the  lava  cools,  the  exhalations  become  localized 
and  change  their  character  with  decreasing  temperature. 

Analyses  0/ deposits  from  surface  of  lava. 


Naa i    50.19 

KCl 50 

11.12 

1.13 

30.76 


Na^CO,. 


63.02 

.27 

6.49 

trace 

30.22 


76.01 

.03 

2.11 

.75 

21.10 


In  some  cases  the  fumes  also  contain  copper  chloride,  which  forms,  on  the  lava, 
deposits  of  atacamite  and  tenorite,  the  latter,  obviously,  by  oxidation. 

2.  Ammonium-chloride  fumaroles,  which  arc  (iividcd  into  two  subclasses.  First, 
acid  fumaroles,  which  form  mostly  upon  the  terminal  walls  of  the  lava  stream  and 
emit  much  hydrochloric  acid.  They  also  contain  ferric  chloride,  which  is  partly  con- 
densed as  such  and  partly  oxidized  to  hematite.  As  the  temperature  falls  they 
develop  hydrogen  sulphide  and  deposit  crystals  of  sulphur.  Scc*ond,  alkaline  fuma- 
roles, which  are  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferric  chloride  and  deposit  only 
ammonium  chloride.  They  represent  a  lower  temperature  than  the  acid  type.  The 
gaseous  portion  of  these  exhalations,  acid  or  alkaline,  is  still  essentially  air,  contain- 
ing from  81.19  to  84.17  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

3.  Water  fumaroles,  which  give  off  only  water  vapor,  mixed  with  impoverished  air. 
Temperature  relatively  low. 

4.  Fumaroles  emitting  water  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  last  phase  of  activity. 
The  gases  from  two  of  three  fumaroles  in  the  crater  of  Etna,  analyzed  by  Silvestri,  had 
the  following  composition  : 

Analyses  offumarole  gases  from  Mount  Etna. 


H,S. 


79.07 
18.  97. 
1.61 
.35 


100.00 


>  I  fenomeiil  ▼ulcinlcl  pretentatl  dell'  Etna,  etc. ,  Catania,  1867.  The  data  here  given  are  fh>m  an  abstract 
by  O.  Tom  Rath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  187D,  pp.  51, 257.  See  also  the  great  monograph,  -'  Der  Aetna,"  by  Sarto- 
riv  TOO  Waltanhataen  and  A.  von  Lasaulx,  2  vols.,  Ldpsig,  1880. 
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Although  the  observations  made  by  T.  Wolf  *  at  Cotopaxi  were 
only  qualitative,  they  confirm  the  belief  that  a  regular  order  exists 
in  the  composition  of  volcanic  exhalations.  Near  the  crater  the  fumes 
of  hydrochloric  acid  were  overwhelming  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  free  chlorine.  At  lower  levels  on  the  mountain  hydrogen  sulphide 
was  recc^nized,  and  occasionally  sulphur  dioxide.  The  order,  so  far 
as  it  was  studied,  is  the  same  as  that  noted  in  the  volcanoes  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

In  his  great  monograph  on  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Santorin,' 
F.  Fouqu6  discusses  at  some  length  the  gaseous  emanations,  in  which, 
as  in  the  Icelandic  craters,  free  hydrogen  appeared,  and  also  sottll 
quantities  of  hydrocarbons.  The  great  eruption  of  Nea  Kam^ni,  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  began  in  January,  1866,  and  some 
of  the  gases  analyzed  were  collected  in  March.  For  the  first  time 
hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  were  taken  from  an  active  volcano  in  the 
presence  of  true  volcanic  flames,  and  it  was  shown  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  in  the  central  fires  water  had  been  dissociated  into  its 
elements.  Ordinarily  the  combustible  gases  are  burned  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  air,  but  the  pecuUar  conditions  prevailing  at  Santorin 
permitted  their  acciunulation  unchanged  and  rendered  their  complete 
identification  possible.  The  subjoined  analyses  represent  mixtures 
containing  gases  of  this  class: 

Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Santorin, 

A.  Qas  collected  on  Nea  Kam6ni,  March  17,  1866.  from  the  surCace  of  sulphorous  water  In  a  flmin  l» 
tween  Qlorgios  and  Aphroessa,  temperature  78".    Three  other  similar  analyses  are  tabulated  with  this. 

B.  From  the  same  fissure  on  Nea  Kam^ni,  temperature  G9**.    Collected  March  2o,  1866. 

C.  Gas  collected  March  7. 1867,  over  sea  water,  near  the  end  of  a  still  incandescent  lava  stream. 

D.  Occurrence  similar  to  C,  but  from  a  dltTeront  stream.    Taken  March  ."»,  1W7. 


A 

trace 
36.  42 
29.43 
.86 
.32 
32.97 

B 

trace 

50.41 

16.12 

2.95 

.20 

30.32 

C 

HaS 

CO., 

0.22 

56.70 

.07 

21.11 

21.90 

none 

H^.' :...:::: 

1.94 

CH. 

1.00 

^4 '  ■ 

Oo 

024.94 

■v^2  •  .  ......................................... 

Na 

72.12 

«"•• * 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

a  25.94  in  table,  but  correcte<l  in  list  of  errata  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

•  Gas  C  was  a  true  explosive  niLxture,  wliich  detonated  violently  upon 
contact  with  a  flame.  In  collecting  it  special  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
an  admixture  of  air;  its  oxygen,  therefore,  is  not  from  extraneous 
sources.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  the  oxygen  and  the  hydro- 
gen in  this  instance  came  from  the  decomposition  of  sea  water  in 


1  Neues  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  Kvl. 

s  Santorin  et  aes  Eruptions,  Paris,  1K79. 
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intact  with  hot  lava,  although  Fouqu6  believed  that  they  were  present 
.  the  molten  stream.  In  1866  the  largest  proportions  of  hydrogen 
ere  found  in  gases  taken  from  the  principal  fissures  of  the  eruption, 
id  they  diminished  in  quantity  with  the  distance  of  their  points  of 
sue  from  the  focus  of  activity.  A  precisely  similar  diminution 
allows  the  lap3e  of  time,  as  shown  by  analyses  A  and  B  of  gases  from 
le  same  locality,  but  collected  eight  days  apart. 
Gases  collected  in  May,  1866,  and  some  taken  at  greater  distances 
om  the  center  of  eruption  consisted  either  of  carbon  dioxide  or  of 
tmospheric  air  which  had  been  entangled  in  the  lavas.  Some  were 
eavily  loaded  with  water  vapor,  which,  when  condensed  and  oxi- 
ized  by  nitric  add,  gave  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  and 
ilphuric  acids,  the  former,  as  in  the  instances  previously  cited,  being 
iigely  in  excess  of  the  latter.  Several  of  the  dried  gases  had  the 
imposition  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Analyses  of  volcanic  gases  from  Santorin. 

A.  Gas  taken  May  4, 1866,  from  the  bottom  of  a  fissure  on  Nea  Kam^ni.    Collected  over  sulphurous  water, 
tamperature  56*. 

B.  Collected  May  12, 1866,  at  the  foot  of  the  oone  Giorgios,  fh>m  a  small  fumarolo  surrounded  by  crystals 
luiphoT.    Tempflratiire  87*. 

C.  Like  B  and  near  it,  the  snlphur  partly  orystalllsed  and  partly  fused.     Temperature  122*. 

D.  Gas  from  periphery  of  emptiye  field,  March,  1867. 

E.  Gas  ooUeeted  near  the  port  of  St.  George  of  Nea  Kamflni,  March  9, 1867. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

[JB 

trace 

95.37 

.49 

4.14 

0.42 

5.88 

18.99 

74.71 

0.90 
12.24 
16.41 
70.45 

&.........     

none 
20.62 
79.38 

56.63 

-vj. 

L 

1.84 

J.  •  .  .  .  ............................. 

41.41 

ftv.".----";;;:";;:;;.;";"-'--;"" 

.12 

**<• 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  analyses  all  tell  the  same  story  as  that  given  by  the  Italian 
ivestigations;  carbon  dioxide  appears  as  the  volcanic  intensity  dies 
way;  only  at  Santorin  the  maximum  of  activity  is  represented  by 
ydrogen,  and  the  acid  products  were  less  completely  exammed. 

For  other  volcanic  regions  the  data  relative  to  gaseous  exhalations 
xe  not  so  complete.  Our  list  must  close  with  three  analyses  by 
L  Moissan  *  of  gases  from  West  Indian  fumaroles,  which  are  inter- 
sting  on  account  of  the  determinations  of  argon.  The  analyses  are 
s  follows: 


>Conipt.  Rend.,  vol.  135, 1008,  p.  1065;  vol.  138, 1904,  p.  936.  For  details  relative  to  these  fumaroles  and 
thsr  votanlo  emaaations,  see  the  monograph  by  A.  Lacroix,  La  Montogne  Pelte  et  ses  Eruptions,  Paris, 
lOL  F.  PooquA,  CompL  Rend.,  vol.  66, 1888,  p.  915,  analysed  gases  from  a  subioarlne  eruption  near  the 
wans.  H.  Goneix  (idem,  vol.  75, 1872,  pp.  154,  270;  vol.  78, 1874,  p.  1309)  examined  gases  from  Vesuvius, 
mtortn,  and  NIsynw;  gues  trom  St  Paul  Island  were  studied  by  C.  Velain,  idem,  vol.  81, 1872,  p.  332. 
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Analyges  o/ff<uesJirom  West  Indian fumarolea. 

A.  From  a  fumarole  on  Mont  PeMe,  Marttnique.  Oas  ooUected  by  Lacrolx  after  the  gnat  erapdoB  a( 
May,  1902.  Temperature  about  400*.  Gas  at  first  saturated  with  steam.  Around  this  vent  •"""—fc'" 
chloride  and  sulphur  were  deposited. 

B.  From  the  Fumarole  du  Nord,  Guadeloupe. 

C.  From  the  Fumarole  Nt^polten,  Guadeloupe. 

Gases  A  and  B,  previous  to  analysis,  were  both  saturated  with  water. 


COj 

CO 

CH4.... 

H, 

O3 

N, 

A 

HCl 

H2S.... 
S,  vapor 


15.38 
1.60 
5.46 
8.12 

13.67 

54.94 
.71 

trace 


trace 


99.88 


B 


52.8 
none 
none 
none 

7.5 
36.07 
.73 
trace 

2.7 
trace 


99.80 


09.5 
none 

IIOD« 

none 
2.7 
22.32 
.(» 
none 
4.5 
tTKe 


99.70 


Here  the  recent  gas  is  noticeably  charged  with  combustible  sub- 
stances, the  lower  activity  of  Guadeloupe  being  shown  by  their 
absence  and  by  the  larger  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  Carbon  mo- 
noxide appears  in  the  Mont  PeI6e  emanation,  which  emphasizes  the 
observations  made  by  W.  Libbey  *  on  Kilauea.  He,  by  spectroscopic 
study  of  the  volcanic  flames,  found  that  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
and  hydrocarbons  were  probably  present.  Hydrogen  had  been  simi- 
larly observed  by  J.  Janssen  ^  much  earUer — namely,  in  volcanic 
flames  at  Santorin  in  1867,  and  at  Kilauea  in  1883.  The  spectral  lines 
of  sodium,  copper,  chlorine,  and  carbon  compounds  were  also  seen. 

SUBUEMATES. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  gases  issuing  from  a  volcano 
are  often  if  not  always  accompanied  by  substances  which  are  gaseous 
only  at  high  temperatures,  and  are  deposited,  upon  cooling,  in  solid 
form.  These  sublimates,  as  they  are  called,  are  of  maay  different 
kinds,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  given 
example  is  a  true  sublimation  or  is  produced  by  secondary  changes. 
To  discriminate  between  the  products  of  direct  condensation  from 
vapor  and  substances  due  to  the  action  of  the  gases  upon  lava  is  not 
always  easy.  Some  of  the  so-called  sublimates  are  nonexistent  at 
high  temperatures,  and  are  formed  only  upon  cooling;'  others  result 
from  decompositions  of  volatile  matter;  and  still  others  are  generated 
by  reactions  between  different  gases.     For  example,  sulphur  may  be 

»  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser..  vol.  47, 1894,  p.  372. 

2Compt  Rend.,  voL  64, 1867,  p.  1303;  vol.  97. 1883,  p.  601. 

>  For  example,  ammonium  chloride,  which  when  vaporised  is  dissociated  into  NH«+HO. 
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directly  sublimed ;  it  may  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  or  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  that  compound;  and  it  is 
precipitated  from  mixtures  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide, 
two  compounds  which  can  not  exist  together.  When  they  are  com- 
mingled, sulphur  is  set  free.  By  either  of  these  processes  volcanic 
sulphur  can  be  deposited;  but  only  the  first  is  strictly  a  sublimation; 
that  is,  the  volatUi^ation  and  recondensation  of  a  substance  without 
chemical  change.  It  is  perha}>s  permissible,  however,  to  use  the  term 
sublimate  a  little  more  loosely,  for  rigidly  accurate  discrimination  is 
not  practicable  in  the  present  instance.  Any  soUd,  then,  depos- 
ited by  or  from  volcanic  gases,  may  be  regarded  conventionally  as  a 
sublimate.^ 

The  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  volcanic  sublimation  products  is 
undoubtedly  native  sulphur.  It  is  found  in  or  near  all  active  volcanic 
craters,  and  it  often  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  selenium,  as 
in  the  well-known  selensulphur  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Tellurium  has 
been  found  in  Japanese  sulphur,'  to  the  extent  of  0.17  per  cent;  and 
A.  Cossa '  reports  it  as  present  in  some  of  the  soluble  salts  whicli  are 
formed  stalactitically  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano.  The  last-named 
locality  has  been  studied  with  more  than  ordinary  tlioroughness,  and 
among  its  fumarole  deposits,  which  are  partly  sublimates  and  partly 
secondary  products,  A.  Bergeat  ^  names  realgar,  boric  acid,  sodium 
chloride,  ammonium  chloride,^  ferric  chloride,  glauberite,  lithium 
sulphate,  sodium  sulphate,  alum/  hieratite,^  and  compounds  of  cobalt, 
zinc,  tin,  bismuth,  lead,  copper,  and  phosphorus.  The  chlorides 
named  in  this  list  are  commonly  found  in  volcanic  craters,  and  the 
chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  ferrous  iron,  manganese, 
lead,  and  aluminum  have  also  been  observed. 

At  Vesuvius  A.  Lacroix '  found  large  crystals  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride and  other  crystals  consisting  of  a  double  chloride  of  potassium 
and  manganese.  Mixed  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  are 
reported  by  E.  Casoria  •  and  G.  Freda.^®    These  salts,  however,  are 

*  On  the  oondltloiis  under  which  dtfllBrent  modiflcatloiu  of  sulphur  are  deposited  around  volcanoes 
MS  A  Bran,  Cbem.  Zeitung,  No.  15, 1900.    Brun  holds  that  the  HgB,SOi  reaction  does  not  take  place  in 


•  K.  IHvea  and  T.  Shimldsu,  Chem.  News,  vol.  48, 1883,  p.  284. 

•  ZeltMlir.  anorg.  Chemle,  voL  17, 189S,  p.  205. 

•  Dte  AeoUsohen  Inseln:  Abhandl.  llath.-phys.  Classe,  K.  bayer.  Akad.,  vol.  20,  Abth.  1, 1800,  p.  103. 

•  CoatalBing;  aooording  to  Deville  and  Leblano  (Annates  chlm.  phsrs.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  52, 1858,  p.  5),  also 
lodldiu 

•  Potash  alum,  containing  OBshim,  rubidium,  and  thallium.  A.  Cossa,  Attl  Acoad.  Llnoel,  1878,  pt  2, 
p.  14. 

'  FolMriiim  sUlooAuride,  KtfllFt.    A.  Cossa,  Compt.  Raid.,  vol.  04, 1882,  p.  457. 

•  CampL  Bsod.,  voL  142, 1006,  p.  1340.  8ae  also  H.  J.  Jofanston-Lavls^  Nature,  May  81, 1006.  In  Bull. 
Soe.  lUn.,  voL  80, 1007,  p.  210.  Lacroix  has  described  the  minerals  of  the  Vesuvlan  ftimaroles  In  oonsld- 
•rabladetalL 

•  Abstract  In  ZsUaclir.  Kryit  Ifin.,  vol.  41, 1006,  p.  276.    Casoria  found  molybdenum,  bismuth,  copper 
•md  stne  In  VssovlaaMlti. 

»  Oan.  shim.  ItaL.  vd.  19, 1888,  p.  1& 

1013S1''— BuU.  491—11 ^17 
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interpreted  by  F.  Henrich  *  as  secondary,  formed  by  the  action  of 
moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  alkaline  silicates  of  the 
heated  lavas.  From  ferric  chloride  the  rare  minerals  kremersite, 
BlNH4FeCl5.H30,  and  erythrosiderite,  KjFeCls,  are  derived,  and 
also  hematite;  while  copper  chloride  yields  the  oxide,  tenorite;  chlo- 
rothionite,  K3SO4.CUCI3;  dolerophanite,  CujSOg;  and  cyanochroite, 
KjCu (804)2.61130;  with  some  hydrous  chlorides*  and  oxychlorides. 
Even  manganese  is  found  in  the  mineral  chlormanganokalit«, 
K4MnCl«,  discovered  by  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis.*  The  simple  anhy- 
drous chlorides  are  the  true  sublimates;  the  other  compounds  are 
generated  from  them  by  secondary  reactions.  From  the  fluorine 
gases  we  get  hieratite,  ammonium  silicofluoride,  rarely  fluorspar, 
and  the  oxyfluoride  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  nocerite.  Most  of 
these  substances  were  first  described  from  Vesuvius,  and  we  owe  our 
knowledge  of  them  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  A.  Scacchi,  who  has 
also  described  many  sulphates,  simple,  double,  or  basic,  which  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  solfataric  vapors  upon  the  surrounding  rocks. 
Similar  sulphates,  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
aluminum,  were  found  by  A.  Lacroix '  among  the  fumarole  products 
of  Mont  Pel6e.  Sodium  carbonate  is  also  produced  in  a  secondary 
way.  Silver  was  discovered  by  J.  W.  Mallet  *  in  volcanic  ash  from 
Cotopaxi  and  Tunguragua;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  metal, 
which  volatilizes  readily,  was  ejected  as  vapor.  Silver  begins  to 
vaporize  not  much  above  its  melting  point;  and  at  the  temperature 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  it  can  be  distilled  easily.  Sulphides  have 
been  found  as  sublimation  products  at  Vesuvius",  formed  perhaps  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  volatilized  metallic  chlorides. 
A.  Lacroix  ^  and  F.  Zambonini  *  both  report  galena  among  the  sub- 
stances produced  during  the  eruption  of  April,  1906,  and  Lacroix 
mentions  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  also. 

The  ammonium  salts  found  in  volcanic  emanations  were  partially 
considered  in  the  preceding  pages.  They  are  very  common,  but  their 
significance  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Some  writers  have 
ai^ed  that  their  nitrogen  is  derived  from  organic  matter,  such  as 
vegetation,  with  which  the  flowing  lava  has  come  into  contact — an 
opinion  which  is  not  well  sustained.  O.  Silvestri,^  in  1875,  foimd 
silvery  incrustations  of  an  iron  nitride,  FcgN,,  on  an  Etna  lava,  and 

1  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  vol.  19, 1006,  p.  326;  vol.  20, 1907,  p.  179. 

t  Mln.  Mag.,  vol.  15, 1906,  p.  54. 

s  Ball.  Soc.  mln.,  voL  28, 1905,  p.  60.  Lacroix  (Compt  Rend.,  vol.'l44,  1907,  p.  1397)  has  recently  dls- 
oovered  a  double  sulphate  of  potassium  and  lead  among  the  fumarole  products  of  Vesuvius.  This  new 
mineral  is  named  palmierite. 

«  Proc  Roy.  Soc.,  voL  42, 1887,  p.  1;  voL  47, 188WX),  p.  277. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  727. 

*Idam,  p.  921.  In  Zambonlni's  great  monograph,  Mineralogia  Vesuvlana.  published  by  the  NaplM 
Academy  in  1910,  full  details  are  given  of  each  species  found  at  Vesuvius,  together  with  thorau^  MbUo- 
graphic  refaranoes. 

T  Gau.  chim.  ital.,  vol.  5,  p.  301, 1875;  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  157,  p.  165, 1876. 
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conducted  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  its  origin.  Fragments 
of  lava  were  first  heated  in  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  when  water 
was  expelled,  silica  was  liberated,  and  chlorides  of  iron  were  formed. 
Subsequent  heating  of  the  mass  in  a  stream  of  ammonia  formed  hy- 
drochloric acid  again,  together  with  anmionium  chloride,  hydrogen, 
and  a  nitride  of  iron.  Ammonium  chloride,  acting  on  lava  at  a  red 
heat,  gave  similar  products.  Ammonia  alone,  passed  over  heated 
lava,  was  decomposed,  yielding  a  gas  containing  90  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen, while  a  large  part  of  its  nitrogen  was  absorbed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  when  metalUc  nitrides  are 
heated  in  steam,  anmionia  is  formed.  We  have,  therefore,  something 
like  a  group  of  reversible  reactions  to  deal  with,  not  strictly  reversible 
perhaps,  but  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  uncertain  which  com- 
pound, nitride  or  ammonia,  Existed  first.  Either  substance  can  be 
generated  from  the  other.  J.  Stoklasa,*  however,  regards  it  as  possi- 
ble that  nitrides,  formed  deep  within  the  earth,  are  the  initial  com- 
pounds. At  all  events,  he  has  clearly  shown  that  the  nitrogen  of  lava 
is  an  original  constituent,  and  not  of  organic  origin.  In  all  of  the 
lavas  ejected  by  Vesuvius  during  the  eruption  of  1906  ammonium 
compounds  were  found,  the  largest  amount,  300  milligrams  of  NH, 
per  kilogram,  being  extracted  from  an  olivine  bomb.  The  water- 
soluble  portion  of  the  lapilli  contained  33  per  cent  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Organic  contamination,  in  the  samples  of  lava  examined, 
was  impossible.  An  alternative  hypothesis,  framed  to  account  for 
the  volcanic  ammonia,  is  that  of  O.  Rosenbach,*  who  argues  that  it 
may  be  generated  by  reactions  between  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  hot 
lava,  in  presence  of  moisture  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  suggestion 
is  supported  by  very  little  evidence  and  needs  experimental  verifica- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  limit  to  the  possibiUties  of  sublimation 
within  the  vent  of  an  active  volcano.  Given  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high,  and  almost  any  mineral  matter  may  be  volatilized  or  decom- 
posed into  volatile  constituents.  In  the  electric  furnace,  H.  Moissan ' 
has  vaporized  alumina,  Ume,  magnesia,  silica,  zirconia,  and  titanic 
oxide,  and  these  substances  are  all  found  in  volcanic  rocks.  The  ox- 
ides of  the  iron  group  are  more  stable,  and  fuse  but  do  not  seem  to  dis- 
till. According  to  these  observations,  alumina  volatilizes  most  easily, 
lime  quite  easily,  and  magnesia  with  less  facility.  P.  Schlitzen- 
berger*  has  observed  that  silica  gradually  loses  weight  in  a  good  wind 
furnace,  whose  temperature  is  far  below  that  of  the  electric  arc;  and 

1  Ber.  Deatseti.  chem.  Ocsell.,  vol.  39,  p.  3530, 1906;  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  30,  p.  740, 1906;  C«ntralbl.  Min., 
Ocol.u.  Pal.,  1907, p.  161.  SeealaoR.  V.Matteuoci,CentralbI.Min.,Geol.u.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  45,  on  ammonium 
chloride  in  the  crater  of  VesuTius. 

*  Xatnr.  Wocheoflchr.,  vol.  21,  p.  740, 1906. 

>  Le  four  Aectriqoe,  pp.  33^10,  Paris,  1897.    See  also  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  p.  1222. 

*  Compt.  Rend.y  toL  U6,  1803,  p.  1230. 
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E.  Cramer  ^  has  completely  vaporized  rock  crystal  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Cramer  used  a  Deville  {xxmeLce,  with  gas  carbon  or  retort 
graphite  for  fuel,  with  a  blast  of  air;  and  in  one  experiment  4.517 
grams  of  quartz  were  evaporated.  At  the  temperature  of  melting 
cast  iron,  quartz  was  stable  and  lost  no  weight;  although  Moissan' 
has  observed  that  at  1,200°  silica  appears  to  have  an  appreciable 
tension.  According  to  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd,'  quartz  vapor- 
izes rapidly  in  air  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  platinum. 
SiUca,  then,  is  volatile  at  temperatures  which  are  probably  reached 
or  exceeded  within  the  volcanic  reservoirs;  and  it  may  appear  among 
the  products  of  sublimation.  In  fact,  quartz,  tridymite,  and  various 
silicates  have  been  repeatedly  observed  in  lavas  under  conditions 
which  indicated  an  origin  of  this  kind.  A.  Scacchi,^  for  example, 
reports  leucite,  augite,  hornblende,  mica,  sodalite,  microsonmiite, 
cavolinite,  garnet,  and  possibly  sanidine  and  vesuvianite  as  formed 
by  sublimation  at  Vesuvius.  Furthermore,  experiments  recently 
conducted  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  AUen  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  have  shown  that  feldspars  can  be 
easily  sublimed  at  the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  a  temperature 
which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,700°  C*  The  actual  temperature 
at  which  the  volatiUty  of  silicates  begins  is  yet  to  be  ascertained; 
but  it  is  certainly  lower  than  that  employed  in  Day  and  Allen's 
experiments.  It  may  fall  within  the  range  of  volcanic  tempera- 
tures; and  in  that  case  sublimation  can  be  supposed  to  play  an  appre- 
ciable part  among  the  phenomena  of  eruptions.*  If  the  more  vola- 
tile substances  accumulate  in  the  upper  portions  of  a  reservoir,  they 
would  appear  among  the  first  ejectamenta;  and  the  difference 
between  the  earlier  and  later  outflows  of  an  eruption  would  be  partly 
accounted  for.  Whether  this  factor  in  the  eruptive  process  is  rela- 
tively small  or  large  can  not  be  determined  at  present.  It  probably 
exists,  and  it  may  be  important;  but  no  more  definite  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  from  the  estabUshed  evidence. 

'  OCCLUDED  OASES. 

Although  we  can  not  determine  with  absolute  certainty  the  origin 
of  volcanic  gases,  the  subject  is  not  entirely  unsuitcd  to  scientific  dis- 
cussion.    Some  evidence  exists,  and  from  it  some  conclusions  may  be 

1  Zeltaohr.  angew.  Chemie,  1802,  p.  484. 
s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138, 1904,  p.  243. 

*  Science,  vol.  23, 1906,  p.  670. 

*  Zeitsohr.  Deutach.  geol.  OcmU.,  vol.  24, 1872,  p.  403.  Condensed  fi-om  the  Italian  original  by  J.  Roth. 
See  also  O.  vom  Rath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  824,  on  augite  as  a  fumarole  product.  H.  Traube  (CentnlbL 
Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1001,  p.  670)  has  described  the  artificial  production  or  minerals  by  sublimation. 

^SAMX)*  to  4,000*  absolute.  See  C.  W.  Waidner  and  O.  K.  Burgess,  Bull.  Bureau  of  Standards,  vol.  1, 
1004,  p.  100. 

*  J.  Joly  (Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Aoad.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2, 1801,  p.  38)  mentions  the  sublimation  of  eostatlte  at  the 
highest  temperatures  observed  on  the  platinum  ribbon  of  his  meldometer.  In  this  case  the  tampentme 
could  not  have  exceeded  1,700*.  Some  of  the  so-called  sublimed  silicates  of  volcanoes,  however,  maj  not 
be  true  sublimates  at  all,  but  prodoots  of  reactions  between  silica  and  volatile  chlorides  or  fluorides.   Sooh 

naotioDB  are  motB  than  probable. 
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legitimately  drawn.  It  has  long  been  known  that  nearly  if  not  quite 
all  rocksy  upon  heating  to  redness,  give  off  large  quantities  of  gas — a 
fact  which  vras  noted  by  Priestley  as  early  as  1781.*  In  recent  years 
these  gases  have  been  elaborately  studied,  and  from  two  points  of 
view.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  occluded  in  the  rocks;  and, 
indeed,  inclosures  of  carbon  dioxide  are  not  rare;  but  latterly  it  has 
been  shown  that  igneous  action  may  generate  them  from  the  solid 
minerals  themselves.  Let  us  first  assemble  the  data,  and  then  con- 
sider their  significance. 

That  quartz  and  other  crystalline  minerals  often  contain  cavities 
filled  with  carbon  dioxide  is  well  known,  and  inclusions  of  this  order 
have  been  studied  by  several  competent  authorities.'  Hawes  and 
Wright  examined  the  remarkable  smoky  quartz  from  Branchville, 
Connecticut,  which  contains  so  many  inclusions  of  gas  that  it  explodes 
almost  like  a  percussion  cap  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  In  this 
case  the  gas,  as  analyzed  by  Wright,  gave  98.33  per  cent  of  CO,, 
with  1 .67  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  sul- 
phur dioxide,  ammonia,  a  fluorine  compound,  and  possibly  chlorine. 
Much  water  was  also  present  with  the  gaseous  inclusions.  In  other 
minerals  other  gases  are  sometimes  found  in  notable  quantities,  as, 
for  example,  hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  Canadian  calcite,^  and  marsh 
gas,  which  Bunsen^  extracted  from  the  rock  salt  of  Wielieczka.  In 
the  latter  instance  the  inclosed  gases  contained  84.60  per  cent  of 
methane,  10.35  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  small  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide.  These  minerals,  however,  are  not  volcanic,  and 
they  are  cited  here  merely  to  show  that  gaseous  inclusions  are  not 
unusual.  The  observations  of  W.  Ramsay  and  M.  W.  Travers  *  are 
also  interesting,  for  in  zircon  they  found  both  argon  and  helium,  and 
the  latter  gas  was  yielded  by  a  number  of  other  rare-earth  minerals 
and  also  uraninite,  all  obtained  from  pegmatite  veins. 

In  1876,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the  gases  evolved 
from  meteorites,  A.  W.  Wright  •  found  that  a  specimen  of  trap,  heated 
to  redness,  gave  off  three-fourths  of  its  volume  of  gas,  which  con- 
tained 13  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  remainder  being  chiefly 
hydrogen.  In  1896  W.  A.  Tilden  ^  made  a  similar  observation  upon 
the  red  Peterhead  granite.     This  rock  gave  off  2.61  times  its  volume 

1  See  his  letters  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  Scientific  correspondence  of  Joseph  Priestley,  edited  by  H. 
CeiTfaigtoii  Bolton,  New  York,  1892,  privately  published. 

*  SeeeipeclaUy  W.  N.  Hartley,  Joor.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  29, 1876,  p.  187;  vol.  30, 1876,  p.  2S7.  O.  W.  Hawes, 
Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  ad  aer.,  voL  21, 1881,  p.  203.    A.  W.  Wright,  idem,  p.  209. 

*  See  B.  J.  HaarfngUin,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  sn*.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  346. 

*  AniuUeschlm.  phys.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  38, 1853,  p.  269. 

*  Pioe.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  60, 1896-97,  p.  442.  Argon  and  helium  have  also  been  found  In  malaoone,  a  variety 
of  fiieon,  by  E.  8.  KRdiin  tnd  W.  G.  Wintenon  ( Jonr.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  89, 1906,  p.  1568).  Many  of  the 
i«»«wth  minenls,  aooordliig  to  H.  Erdmann  (Ber.  Deutsch.  ohem.  Oesell,  voL  29, 1806,  p.  1710),  contain 
small  qnantltlSB  of  nitrogsn. 

s  Am.  Jonr.  8d.,  3d  ssr.,  vol.  12, 1876,  p.  171. 

*  Pne.  Ray.  000.,  TOL  69, 1896-96,  p.  223. 
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of  gases,  containing  24.8  per  cent  of  CO,  and  75.2  per  cent  of  hydro- 
gen. A  year  later  ^  Tilden  published  the  results  of  his  experiments 
upon  a  considerable  number  of  rocks  and  minerals,  24  examples  in  all. 
For  most  of  these  only  partial  analyses  were  made,  but  in  five  cases 
the  gases  evolved  were  more  completely  examined.  The  data  are  as 
follows  for  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gases  and  for  the  vol- 
ume obtained  from  a  unit  volume  of  rock: 

Volume  and  compoaitvm  of  gases  evolved  from  rocks. 


Rock. 


OFGOiite 

Gabbro 

Pyroxene  gneiss. 
Corundum  gneiss 
Basalt 


Composition  of 

gas. 

Volume 
of  gas. 

CO«. 

CO. 

CH4. 

N,. 

2.8 

23.60 

6.45 

3.02 

5.13 

6.4 

5.50 

2.16 

2.03 

1.90 

7.3 

77.72 

8.06 

.56 

1.16 

17.8 

31.62 

5.36 

.51 

.56 

8.0 

32.08 

20.08 

10.00 

1.61 

Hs. 


61.68 
88.42 
12.49 
61.93 
36.15 


Even  such  a  mineral  as  beryl  gave  oflF  6.7  volumes  of  gas,  in  which 
hydrogen  largely  predominated.  The  gases  appeared  to  Tilden  to  be 
wholly  inclosed  in  very  minute  cavities,  so  small  that  httle  was  lost 
when  the  rocks  were  reduced  to  powder.  Their  extraction  was 
eflFected  by  the  usual  process  of  heating  the  pulverized  material  in 
vacuo. 

In  1898  M.  W.  Travers  ^  described  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
extraction  of  gases  from  various  minerals  and  rocks,  which  led 
to  results  resembling  those  obtained  by  Tilden.  The  conclusions 
reached,  however,  were  quite  diiferent;  for  Travers  was  able  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  gases  were  not  occluded,  but  were 
derived  from  the  interaction  of  nongaseous  substances.  Chlorite, 
serpentine,  gabbro,  mica,  talc,  feldspar,  and  glauconite  were  studied, 
and  in  each  instance  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  that  were 
evolved  by  heating  the  mineral  in  vacuo  were  quantitatively  related 
to  the  ferrous  oxide  and  water  which  the  specimen  contained.  The 
inference  is  that  these  gases  were  generated  by  a  reaction  between  the 
ferrous  salts,  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  water  of  the  original  sili- 
cates. Unfortunately,  Traverses  conclusions  can  not  be  directly 
applied  to  Tilden's  work,  for  the  latter  gave  no  analyses  of  the  rocks 
themselves.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  largest  evolution  of 
gas  cited  in  Tilden's  series  was  that  from  the  corundum  gneiss  of 
Seringapatam,  and  not  from  the  i)resumably  more  liighly  ferruginous 
pyroxene  gneiss  and  basalt.  The  yield  of  gas  from  beryl  was  also 
very  considerable,  a  fact  wliich  Traverses  observations  do  not  explain. 
That  molten  glass  absorbs  combustible  gases,  probably  hydrogen,  was 

I  Cham.  News,  vol.  76, 1897,  p.  169.    Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  GO,  1896-97,  p.  453. 
«  Proc.  Roy.  See.,  vol.  64, 1898-99,  p.  130. 
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observed  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  L.  Troost.*  The  absorbed 
gas  is  largely  given  out  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  Even 
solid  glass,  at  200°  and  under  a  pressure  of  200  atmospheres,  has  been 
found  by  J.  B.  Hannay*  to  absorb  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide. 
When  the  charged  glass  is  cooled  imder  pressure  the  gases  are 
retained,  but  on  quick  heating  to  the  softening  point  they  are  expelled 
with  almost  explosive  violence,  driving  the  glass  into  foam.  By  slow 
heating  to  300°  most  of  the  dissolved  gas  can  be  quietly  discharged. 
The  investigations  of  A.  Gautier  ^  led  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  reached  by  Travers,  but  the  work  was  more  extended  and  various 
methods  of  attack  were  employed.  Two  samples  of  the  same  granite, 
collected  at  different  times  and  heated  to  100°  in  vacuo  with  sirupy 
phosphoric  acid,  gave  off  the  following  gases,  measured  in  cubic  cen- 
timeters per  kilogram  of  rock: 

Gases  evolved  by  ffranite  in  vacuo  at  100^. 


HCl  and  SiF4. . . . 

H-S 

CO, 

Hydrocarbons 

H, 

N,  (rich  in  argon) 


trace 

1.33 

272.6 

12.3 

53.05 

232.50 


B 


trace 
22.7 
237.5 
5.3 
191.48 
102.48 


559.46 


On  heating  the  same  rock  to  300°  with  water  alone  gases  were 
evolved  as  follows,  in  cubic  centimeters  per  kilogram: 

Oases  evolved  by  granite  heated  to  SOO^  with  water. 


HJS 

COj 

«^ 

^2 


B 


1.0 

5.3 

14.6 

5.9 


Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  water  alone  on  an  igneous  rock 
moderately  heated  tends  to  develop  gases  closely  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  are  emitted  by  active  volcanoes.  Heated  to  redness, 
in  vacuo,  powdered  rocks  emit  much  more  gas,  and  the  volcanic 
phenomena  are  imitated  even  more  closely.     In  the  subjoined  table 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  57, 1863,  p.  966. 

•Chan.  N«wi,  voL  44, 1881,  p.  3.  A.  A.  Campbell  Swinton  (Chem.  News,  vol.  95, 1907,  p.  134)  has  also 
diowii  that  tssfBS  are  oodaded  by  the  glass  walls  of  vacuum  tubes.  Barus's  work  on  the  absorption  of  water 
hj  gtaM  isoonsldered  In  Chapter  IX. 

•  Cooipt.  Rand.,  toL  131, 1900,  p.  647;  vol.  132, 1901,  pp.  58, 180;  vol.  136, 1903,  p.  16.  Annales  ohlm, 
phja.,  7th  Mr.,  vol.  22,  p.  97, 1901. 
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A,  B,  and  C  are  analyses  of  gases  thus  extracted  from  the  granite 
of  Vire;  D  represents  a  granitoid  porphyry,  E  an  ophite,  and  F  Iher- 
zolite.  The  percentages  by  volume  are  given,  and  the  volume  of 
gas,  reduced  to  0^  and  760  millimeters,  yielded  by  1  kilogram  of 
rock. 

Analyses  of  gas  evolved  frtrni  powdered  rocks  heated  to  tedness. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

P 

CO. 

14.80* 

trace 

4.93 

2.24 

77.30 

.83 

8.98 
1.71 
5.12 
1.09 
82.80 
.42 

14.42 

.69 

5.50 

1.99 

76.80 

.40 

59.25 
none 
4.20 
2.53 

31.09 
2.10 

35.71 

.45 

4.85 

L99 

56.29 

.68 

78.35 

HJ       w 

11.85 

c6!;::;;::::::::;::::::::::: 

1.99 

CH, 

.01 

H, 

7.34 

•*^2 •  *  •«••••••••••••-••••••••■ 

N«  ^with  arfiK>n) 

trace 

Volume  of  gas,  cubic  centi- 
meters  

100.10 
2,709 

100.12 
4,209 

99.80 
2,570 

99.17 
2,846 

99.97 
2,617 

99.54 
5,450 

Before  heating,  these  rocks  were  dried  at  250°  to  300°  to  remove 
hygroscopic  moisture.  The  volume  of  gas  extracted  from  one  volume 
of  rock  amoimted  to  6.7  from  the  granite,  7.6  from  the  porphyry,  7.6 
from  the  ophite,  and  15.7  from  the  Iherzolite.  The  granite,  it  will  be 
seen,  gives  the  smallest  evolution  of  gas  per  volume  of  material,  but 
it  is  by  far  the  richest  in  hydrogen.  Even  in  this  case,  according  to 
Gautier,  a  cubic  decimeter  of  granite  at  1 ,000°  would  give,  calculated 
for  that  temperature,  about  20  liters  of  mixed  gases  and  89  liters  of 
steam — more  than  one  hundred  times  its  initial  volume. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  gases  are  not  simply  inclosed  in  the 
rocks,  Gautier  extended  his  experiments  along  several  lines.  First, 
he  argued,  inclosed  gases  should  not  vary  in  composition  during  the 
process  of  extraction,  whereas  gases  generated  by  heat  might  do  so. 
The  latter  condition  held  in  the  case  of  granite  when  two  fractions  of 
the  gas  were  examined  separately.     The  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  gas  evolved  from  granite. 


LMttVO 

thirds. 


CO,. 
H,S 
CO. 
CH, 

N,.. 


A  similar  variation  Wivs  exhibited  during  the  evolution  of  gas  from 
ophite. 
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[n  his  third  memoir  Gautier  showed  that  ferrous  silicates  heated 
redness  in  a  current  of  steam  yield  a  gas  containing  65  per  cent 
hydrogen.  Therefore  the  water  of  constitution  in  a  rock,  acting 
the  compounds  of  iron  therein  contained,  can  give  the  same 
x^tion.  To  test  this  conclusion  still  further,  Gautier  heated  150 
kms  of  dried  and  powdered  ophite  to  redness  in  vacuo  and  obtained 
5  grams  of  water  and  371  cubic  centimeters  of  gas,  contain- 
:  202  cubic  centimeters  of  hydrogen  and  122  cubic  centimeters 
carbon  dioxide.  After  the  evolution  of  gas  had  ceased,  the  mate- 
1  was  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  reheated  in  a  current  of  steam 
Tying  a  little  carbonic  acid.  By  this  means  70  cubic  centimeters 
gas  were  developed,  having,  alter  the  removal  of  carbon  dioxide, 
i  subjoined  composition: 

OO 3.32 

CH4 - 6.08 

Hj 36.20 

Na,  etc 54. 20 

99.  oO 

rhis  gas  was  certainly  not  preexistent  in  the  rock,  for  that  had  been 
iviously  exhausted,  and  yet  it  was  moderately  rich  in  hydrogen. 
Jautier's  conclusions  were,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by  K.  Hdttner.^ 
,  too,  fotmd  that  the  gases  in  question  are  generated  by  reactions 
»ught  about  by  heat  within  the  rock;  only,  instead  of  regarding 
»  CO  as  derived  from  the  action  of  CO,  on  ferrous  silicates,  he 
>wed  that  it  can  be  produced  by  the  reducing  action  of  the  liberated 
Irogen  upon  CO,.  Rocks  containing  more  or  less  water  were 
kted  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  when  both  hydrogen  and  car- 
1  monoxide  were  given  off. 

rhat  such  a  reduction  was  possible  had  long  been  known;  but 
utier,'  in  a.  later  investigation,  studied  the  reaction  much  more 
nroughly  and  found  that  it  was  reversible.  At  a  white  heat  the 
ction  is  as  follows: 

CO, -f  3H, = CO  +  H,0 -f  2H,. 

temperatures  between  1,200®  and  1,250°,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lation  becomes — 

SCO  +  2H,0  «  2C0,  +  2H, + CO. 

[n  another  series  of  experiments,  Gautier '  found  that  hydrogen, 
high  temperatures,  reduced  carbon  monoxide,  forming  carbon 

MtMiir.  ttDOig.  Cbemk,  yoL  43, 1906,  p.  8.  «* 

Igaipt.  Rend.,  toL  142, 1006,  p.  1382;  Bull.  Soo.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  35, 1906,  p.  929.    Qautier  gives 

BOM  to  ouikr  Utemture.    Bee  also  O.  Boudouard,  Bull.  See  chim.«  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1901. 

QDpC  Bcod.,  ToL  IfiO,  1910,  p.  1564. 
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dioxide,  water,  and  either  free  carbon  or  methane.*     At  900^  to 
1,000°  the  reaction  appeared  to  be — 

4C0  +  2H, «  2H,0 + CO, + 3C. 

Between  1,200''  and  1,220"*  it  wa&— 

4C0 + 811,  =  211,0 + CO, + 3CH<. 

From  these  reactions,  which  seem  to  be  contradictory  but  which 
depend  vipon  varying  conditions  of  temperature  and  concentration, 
the  coexistence  of  water  vapor,  hydrogen,  and  both  oxides  of  ca^ 
bon  in  volcanic  emanations  becomes  intelligible.  When  water  emit- 
ted by  heated  rocks  mingles  with  carbon  dioxide  from  any  source 
whatever,  within  the  vent  of  a  volcano,  any  of  these  reactions  may 
take  place,  and  mixed  gases,  iv^hich  sometimes  contain  traces  of 
formic  acid,  are  generated.  This  mixture  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent,  which  acts  upon  the  iron  silicates  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  oxidizing  vapor  of  water.  Either  oxidation  or  reduction 
is  therefore  possible,  according  to  the  preponderance  of  one  constitu- 
ent or  another  among  t2ie  volcanic  gases. 

Going  further,  Gaudier  ^  investigated  the  reactions  between  steam 
and  the  metallic  sulphides.  At  incipient  redness  steam  changes 
the  iron  sulphide,  FeS,  into  magnetite,  Fe,04,  with  formation  of  free 
hydrogen  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Galena,  in  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam,  was  partly  sublimed  and  recrystallized  as  such  *  and 
partly  decomposed  into  metallic  lead  and  free  sulphur.  A  little  sul- 
phate of  leati  was  formed  at  the  same  time.  With  cuprous  sulphide, 
imder  like  conditions,  copper  was  hberated  and  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen with  sulphur  dioxide  was  formed.  The  same  gaseous  mixture 
was  also  generated  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  hydrogen  sulphide. 
From  these  facts  Gautier  infers  that  the  sulphur  dioxide  of  volcanoes 
is  produced  by  the  reduction  of  sulphides,  followed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  hydrogen  sulpliide  so  liberated.  This  oxidation  can  be  brought 
about,  as  Gautier  *  has  sho\^Ti,  by  reactions  between  metallic  oxides 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  reversion  of  some  of  the  other  reactions 
studied.  At  a  red  heat  steam  reduces  ferrous  sulphide,  forming  mag- 
netite. At  a  white  heat  hydrogen  sulphide  reconverts  magnetite  into 
FeS,  and  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  with  hydrogen  is  generated. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  may  also  react  watli  carbon  dioxide  to  form  car- 
bonyl  sulphide,  COS,  and  water.  In  short,  Gautier  has  shown  that  a 
large  number  of  reactions  are  possible,  starting  only  with  water,  car- 
bon dioxide,  and  the  solid  constituents  of  lavas.     Many  of  these  reac- 

>  Sir  B.  C.  Brodle  (Proo.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  21, 1873,  p.  245)  also  obtained  methane  by  the  action  of  ele^ 
trie  diachaiKes  upon  a  mixture  of  CO  and  Us.    The  reaction  suggested  is  C0+3Ht— CHi+HgO. 
sCompt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  14r»5;  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  scr.,  vol.  35, 1906,  p.  934. 
iThis  recalls  the  existence,  already  mentione<],  of  galena  as  one  of  the  Vesuvian  sublimates. 
f  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  7;  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  35, 1906.  p.  939. 
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tions  are  reverBible,  and  they  give  rise  to  nearly  all  the  gaseous  mix- 
tures which  appear  in  volcanic  emanations.  The  nitrogen  of  the  vol^ 
canic  gases  Gautier,  like  several  other  authorities,  attributes  to  the 
presence  of  nitrides  in  the  lava. 

In  a  more  general  memoir  Gautier^  has  summed  up  his  views 
upon  the  chemistry  of  volcanism.  The  phenomena,  he  thinks,  are 
due  to  fissuring  and  subsidence  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whereby 
masses  of  crystalline  rocks  are  lowered  into  the  heated  region.  Gases 
are  then  developed,  in  accordance  with  the  reactions  that  he  has 
established,  under  enormous  pressures  and  in  immense  quantities. 
To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  phenomena  to  which  the  reactions 
may  give  rise,  Gautier  in  one  of  his  earUer  papers  shows  that  a  cubic 
kilometer  of  granite  would  yield  26,400,000  metric  tons  of  water  and 
5,293,000,000  cubic  meters  of  hydrogen,  measured  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. That  amount  of  hydrogen,  burning,  woidd  give  4,266,000 
tons  of  water,  making  nearly  31,000,000  tons  in  all,  or  as  much  as 
passes  Paris  in  the  Seine  during  an  average  flow  of  twelve  hours. 
We  can  therefore  account  for  the  evolution  of  volcanic  steam  and 
gases  by  the  action  of  heat  alone  without  involving  either  the  infiltra- 
tion of  sea  water  or  unknown  and  imaginary  sources  of  supply  deep 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Given  a  mechanical  source  of  heat 
and  rocks  of  ordinary  composition,  and  the  observed  chemical 
phenomena  will  follow.  Gautier,  however,  goes  further  than  the 
experimental  data  warr9nt.  He  supposes  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
earth  consists  largely  of  iron,  containing  hydrogen  and  carbon 
monoxide  in  solution.  He  also  assumes  the  existence  of  metallic 
carbides,  from  which  CO  and  hydrocarbons  may  be  generated. 
Sodium  chloride,  moreover,  he  regards  as  nuclear;  and  upon  supposi- 
tions of  this  sort  he  builds  up  an  elaborate  argument,  of  which  the 
soundness  is  yet  to  be  established.  It  is  rich  in  suggestions  which 
may  or  may  not  bear  fruit  in  future  discoveries.  The  carbide  theory, 
I  may  say,  is  not  due  to  Gautier  alone.  It  was  also  advanced  by 
H.  Moissan,'  who  attributes  volcanic  activity  to  the  action  of  water 
upon  metallic  carbides,  although  these  compoimds  are  not  seen  as 
natural  products  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Water,  acting  upon 
the  artificial  carbides,  develops  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbon  gases; 
the  latter,  through  the  influence  of  heat,  partly  pol3nnerize  to  liquid 
or  solid  compounds  and  partly  bum,  yielding  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
and  so  the  observed  order  of  evolution  seen  in  volcanic  eruptions  is 
paralleled.    This  view  also  finds  some  support  in  the  observations 

i  AnniJes  dm  minef,  10th  ler.,  vol.  9, 1906,  p.  316.  Compare  F.  Loewinson-Lessini;  (Compt.  rond.  VII. 
Cong.  gteL  inUrnat.,  1807,  p.  809),  who  attributes  volcanic  gases  to  the  absorption  of  sedimentary  rooks 
bj  magmas.   Clays  yield  water,  limestones  furnish  COs,  etc. 

•  Pioe.  Koy.  Soc.,  vol.  60, 1896-97,  p.  156.  See  also  E.  Stecher,  14.  Ber.  Naturw.  Gesell.  Chemnits,  1900; 
A.  Rond,  Arch.  ad.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ler.,  vol.  14, 1902,  p.  481;  and  H.  Lenioque,  M6m.  Soc.  ingdn.  civUs 
Pnoee,  October,  1908,  p.  34ft. 
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of  O.  Sflvestri  *  who  obtained  both  soKd  paraflBn  and  liquid  hydro- 
carbons from  the  lavas  of  Etna.  The  theory  accounts  conveniently 
for  some  products  of  volcanism  and  may  be  true  in  part,  for  the 
carbides  are  readily  formed  and  are  likely  to  be  present  below  the 
region  to  which  the  surface  waters  penetrate.  If  deep-seated  waters 
really  exist,  then  the  carbide  hypothesis  must  be  abandoned,  or  else 
so  qualified  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  real  significance.' 

Probably  the  most  elaborate  research  upon  the  gases  extractable 
from  rocks,  is  that  of  R.  T.  Chamberlin.'  He  gives  more  than  a 
himdred  analyses  of  gases  obtained  from  rocks,  minerals  and  meteor- 
ites, finding  HjS,  CO,  CO,,  CH^,  H,  and  N,.  Chlorine  and  its  com- 
poimds  are  not  reported.  The  largest  quantities  of  gas  were  with- 
drawn from  ferromagnesian  rocks,  and  in  general,  hydrogen  and  the 
carbon  oxides  predominated.  In  deep-seated  rocks  H,  and  CO, 
were  about  equally  important;  in  surface  flows  the  latter  gas  was 
more  conspicuous.  Among  igneous  rocks  the  oldest  yielded  the  most 
gas,  recent  lavas  gave  very  much  less  than  the  Archean  plutonics. 

Chamberlin  discusses  his  analyses  with  much  thoroughness,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  gases.  Like  Gautier  he 
ascribes  the  major  portion  of  them  to  reactions  within  the  rocks, 
brought  about  by  heating.  There  must  be,  however,  some  gaseous 
occlusions,  as  in  the  case  of  beryl,  .which  yielded  him  much  more 
hydrogen  than  coidd  possibly  be  generated  by  the  small  amounts  of 
water  and  iron  that  the  mineral  contained.  Inclusions,  such  as  gas 
bubbles  in  quartz  and  the  like  he  regards  as  of  minor  importance. 
The  water  required  to  yield  the  hydrogen  Chamberlin  attributes  in 
great  part  to  the  micas  of  the  deep-seated  rocks — that  is,  it  was 
originally  magmatic,  and  locked  up  in  the  minerals  when  the  magma 
consolidated. 

In  an  important  series  of  papers  A.  Brun  *  has  advanced  views  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  of  previous  writers,  for  he  regards  water  as 
of  minor  importance  in  the  production  of  volcanic  phenomena.  He 
agrees,  however,  with  Gautier  in  believing  that  the  gases  emitted  by 
lava  at  the  instant  of  its  fusion  are  generated  within  it  by  chemical 
reactions.  Their  sources,  he  thinks,  are  nitrides  of  iron  and  silicon, 
hydrocarbons,  and  certain  chloro-silicates,  such  as  the  compoimd 

1  Qazz.  chtm.  ttal.,  vol.  7, 1877,  p.  1. 

s  See  the  discussion  over  Juvenile  and  vadose  waters  in  Chapter  VI,  and  also  Oautier*8  memoir,  there 
cited,  on  the  relations  between  volcanism  and  thermal  springs.  The  occurrence  of  hydiocaitioiis  hai 
been  noted  at  many  volcanic  centers. 

s  Pub.  No.  106,  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  1908.  Several  analyses  of  gases  from  lavas  of  Hoot  TfAtt 
and  Vesuvius  are  given  by  M.  Orossmann,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 1909,  p.  991.  Another  paper  on  gases 
from  rocks  is  by  R.  J.  Strutt,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  70A,  1907,  p.  430. 

*  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  pp.  439, 589;  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  425;  vol.  25, 1906,  p.  146;  rcLTI, 

1909.  p.  113;  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  45;  vol.  29, 1910,  pp.  99,  G18  (the  last  paper  Jointly  with  L.  W.  Coltot);  TOl.  30, 

1910,  p.  576.  A  general  summary  of  his  conclusions  is  given  by  Brun  in  Rev.  g6n.  sci.,  1910,  p.  51.  His  com* 
plete  researches  have  been  brought  together  in  a  superb  quarto,  Recherches  sur  rexhalaiaoo  volotoiqaik 
Geneva,  1911. 
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CtijClfiiOg,  which  he  artificially  prepared.^  Hydrocarbons,  in  small 
amoimty  he  extracted  from  lava,  as  Silvestri  had  done  before  him. 
From  a  Lipari  lava,  by  heating  to  temperatures  between  800^  and 
900^,  Brun  obtained  abundant  ammonium  chloride.  Quickly  ignited 
at  900^  it  gave  off  free  nitrogen.  At  volcanic  temperatures  the  rock 
emitted  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  observed  volcanic  gases, 
according  to  Brun,  are  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  molten  magma 
upon  the  compounds  named  above,  and  the  temperatures  of  several 
stages  in  the  process  are  as  follows: 

0*'  to    825"*.  Volatilization  of  water. 

825**.  First  evolution  of  chloride  vapors. 
874®  to  1,100*.  Temperature  of  explosions. 

1,100*.  Mean  temperature  of  flowing  lava.' 

The  vast  clouds  of  vapor  arising  from  volcanoes  are  thou^t  by 
Brun  to  consist  mainly  of  volatilized  chlorides,  with  little  or  no 
steam.  This  conclusion  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  prevailing 
belief. 

In  support  of  his  views,  Brun  has  personally  studied  Stromboli, 

Vesuvius,  the  volcanoes  of  Java  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Kilauea. 
In  all  cases  he  claims  to  have  found  the  fresh  volcanic  glass  or  cinder 
to  be  practically  anhydrous,  and  to  yield  a  sublimate  of  ammonium 
chloride  on  heating  to  moderate  temperatures.  At  higher  tempera- 
tures, at  or  near  the  fusing  point,  gases  were  given  off  with  explosive 
violence,  and  of  a  character  quite  unlike  anything  reported  by  pre- 
vious observers.  For  example,  four  obsidians  from  Krakatoa  gave 
498,  543,  380,  and  435  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  per  kilogram,  of  the 
following  composition: 

Oaseafrom  Krakatoa. 


HCl 

80, 

CO,.: 

?6:::";;:::::::::::: 

N,  and  other  inert  gaeee 


59.64 
11.63 
7.99 
6.73 
.50 
4.78 
8.73 


B 


49.94 
15.54 
11.61 

6.87 
trace. 

5.68 
10.36 


100.00 


100.00 


c 


82.04 

none. 

2.46 

8.89 

none. 


6.61 


100.00 


D 


} 


63.2 
none. 

29.8 

trace. 


7.0 


100.00 


The  chlorine  contained  a  little  sulphur  chloride,  and  ammonium 
chloride  was  also  collected  and  determined.  Other  obsidians  from 
other  volcanoes  gave  similar  results,  but  with  larger  proportions  of 
HCl  and  SO^  and  much  less  free  chlorine.  In  order  to  account  for 
the  extraordinary  difference  between  these  gases  and  those  obtained 
by  former  investigators,  Brun  claims  that  he  studied  relatively  fresh 

1  CtlomSOoHbm  known  to  exist  In  nature,  like  sodallta  and  SBveral  other  species,  are  more  probable 
soomi  of  ohkvfaM.   SodaUte  Is  among  the  minerals  reported  as  sublimates  at  Vesuvlas. 

•  Ttm  tsmpvatnvi  of  tbe  lava  at  KlUnea  Is  given  by  Bran  as  vno*±40\  Arbh.  nl.  phjs.  nat,  4th  ser., 
vol.lQ^lMd|,p.S76w 
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or  ''live"  material,  while  his  predecessors  examined  old  or  "dead" 
rocks,  such  as  granites,  etc.     The  distinction  is  probably  valid.* 

The  publication  of  Brun's  researches  naturally  led  to  controversy, 
especially  between  himself  and  Gautier.'  Brun  urges  that  the  well- 
known  volcanic  sublimates  of  metaUic  chlorides,  such  as  the  chlorides 
of  magnesium  and  iron,  are  incompatible  with  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  magma,  for  they  are  easily  hydrolyzed.  To  this  Qautier 
replies  that  a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  volcanic  emana- 
tions would  inliibit,  partially  or  altogether,  the  usual  hydrolysis. 
Brun  of  course  recognizes  the  obvious  fact  that  superficial  or  meteoric 
waters  play  some  part  in  eruptions,  especially  in  the  formation  of 
fumaroles,  but  he  regards  that  part  as  insignificant,  and  is  most 
emphatic  in  declaring  that  the  magma  itself,  in  the  volcanic  chinmey, 
is  anhydrous.  The  last  point  is  the  one  on  which  he  and  Gautier 
principally  differ.  The  fumarole  gases,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
studied,  seem  to  be  generally  hydrous,  as  is  shown  by  a  group  of 
analyses  by  Gautier.'  These  gases  were  collected  at  Vesuvius,  A 
and  B  three  months  after  the  eruption  of  1906,  C  and  D  about  fifteen 
months  later.  Gases  A  and  B  were  emitted  at  a  temperature  near 
300°,  C  and  D  at  250°  to  280°.  The  undried  gases  had  the  subjoined 
composition. 

Gases  from  Vesuvius. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

HCl 

0.78 
11.03 
none. 
1.24 
3.72 
15.49 
67.74 

trace. 

6.68 
none, 
trace. 

6.00 
24.88 
62.44 

none. 

0.80 

0.15 

.54 

4.59 

21.23 

72.69 

» 

none. 

COo 

0.66 

CO 

0.02 

Ho 

0.02 

.1^2-  -••••---•-.--•-••--• - 

O2 

3.68 

No.  A.  etc 

17.86 

H2O  vapor 

77.76 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  water  in  these  gases  may  of  course  have  been  of  superficial 
origin.  J.  Prestwich  *  has  noted  tliat  wells  and  springs  near  vol- 
canoes generally  show  a  remarkable  shrinkage  just  before  eruptions, 
an  observation  wliich  has  some  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
more  persistent  volcanic  emanations.  The  water  that  so  vanishes 
may  well  reappear  in  the  fumaroles  which  form  later.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  Brunts  opinions  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  deep- 
seated  plutonic  rocks,  which  presumably  solidified  out  of  reach  of 

I  Two  of  Chamberlin's  analyses  relate  to  gases  from  fresh  Ve.su vian  lava,  of  the  eruption  of  1006.  Th^ 
contained  principally  COt  with  much  SOt,  some  CO  and  CII4,  and  minor  amounts  of  lit  and  Nt.  These 
gases  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  reported  by  Brun.  On  the  other  hand  R.  Bock  (Monatsber.  Dcntadi. 
geol.  Gescll.,  1910,  p.  240)  found  in  gas  extracted  from  obsidian  14.47  per  cent  CU  and  50.76  TICL 

>  For  Gautier's  share  in  the  controversy  see  Arch.  sci.  pbys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1907,  p.  463,  and  ReTiw 
sci.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  8, 1907,  p.  545,  and  Nov.  27, 1909.  See  also  K.  Sapper,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Q«oL  a.  FuL, 
1900,  p.  609,  and  A.  C.  Lane,  Tufts  Coll.  Studies,  vol.  3, 1908,  p.  39.    Brun's  papers  have  already  been  dtod. 

s  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  5, 1909,  p.  077.    See  also  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 1000,  p.  1706;  roL  U^ 
1009,  p.  84. 
'  Proc.  Roy.  Boo.,  vol.  41, 1886,  p.  117. 
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>ercolatmg  waters  from  above,  contain  micas,  of  which  water  is  one 
>f  the  essential  constituents.  The  analcite  basalts  and  the  highly 
lydrated  pitchstones  ^  are  also  difficult  to  understand  if  the  magma 
s  really  anhydrous. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  Brun's  views  may  be  sustained  by 
'Uture  investigations,  but  at  present  the  work  of  Gautier  seems  to  be 
nore  general  and  more  conclusive.  Deductions  from  it,  however, 
nust  not  be  pushed  too  far,  for  the  evidence  does  not  cover  all  the 
^und.  That  rocks  contain  some  gaseous  inclusions  is  established, 
although  hydrogen  may  not  be  among  them;  and  these  were  prob- 
ably entangled  when  the  magma  first  soUdified.  Percolating  waters 
^rtainly  reach  volcanic  matter  from  above,  and  it  is  liighly  probable 
/hat  some  water  filters  in  from  the  sea.  A  volcano  on  the  seaboard 
Tould  hardly  escape  from  receiving  some  accessions  of  that  kind.' 
VHiat  the  relative  magnitude  of  these  several  factors  may  be  we 
lave  no  means  of  determining.  Furthermore,  experiments  like  those 
rf  Gautier  do  not  reproduce  the  conditions  existing  within  a  volcano. 
Sis  rocks  were  heated  under  conditions  which  removed  the  gaseous 
products  as  fast  as  they  were  formed;  in  a  volcanic  reservoir  they 
nust  accumulate  in  contact  with  or  permeating  the  lava  until  the 
;)ressure  has  been  relieved  by  an  explosion.  Steam  may  oxidize  a 
ferrous  compound,  but  the  hydrogen  in  its  turn  is  a  powerful  re- 
lucing  agent.  There  are  here,  then,  two  opposing  tendencies,  and 
we  can  not  readily  decide  what  sort  of  an  equilibrium  would  be 
3stablished  between  them.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  depths  of  a 
volcano  temperatures  prevail  which  dissociate  water  into  its  elements, 
unless  the  enormous  pressures  there  existing  should  compel  some 
jort  of  union  that  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  The  chemistry 
yt  great  pressures  and  concurrently  high  temperatures  is  entirely 
imknown,  and  its  problems  are  not  Ukely  to  be  unraveled  by  any 
3xperiments  within  the  range  of  our  resources.  The  temperatures 
we  can  command,  but  the  pressures  are  beyond  our  reach.  We  may 
devise  mathematical  formulae  to  fit  determinable  conditions;  but  the 
moment  we  seek  to  apply  them  to  the  phenomena  displayed  at  greajb 
depths,  we  are  forced  to  employ  the  dangerous  method  of  extrapola- 
tion, and  our  conclusions  can  not  be  verified. 

VOIiCANIC    EXPIiOSIONS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  volcanic  gases  are  the  chief  agents 
in  producing  volcanic  explosions.  This  is  emphasized  by  E.  Reyer,* 
by  A.  C.  Lane,*  by  S.  Arrhenius,*  and  more  recently  by  C.  Doelter." 

1  Aoeordtoc  to  O.  Btatnr  (Ifooateber.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  1910,  p.  102)  the  water  of  pitchstone  is  not 


•  Of.  A.  Dsabrfc,  Etudes  synthAtiques  de  gtelogie  exp^rlmentale,  1979,  pp.  235-241. 

•  Bcitnv  snr  Fyslk  der  Eraptkmen,  Wien,  1877. 
«  Bon.  QttL  8oe.  Amcrioa,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  260. 

•  OcoL  FSno.  FariMiidL»  toL  22, 1900,  p.  411. 
•flitsnpb.  Akad.  Win,  y6L  U2,  im,p,  m. 
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Lane  and  Doelter,  especially,  regard  the  deep-seated  magmas  as 
impregnated  by  gaseous  mixtures,  which  explode  upon  relief  of 
pressure.  As  interpreted  by  Lane  these  gases  were  absorbed  by 
the  early  earth,  as  original  and  necessary  constituents  of  every 
magma;  and  their  retention  is  essential  to  the  development  and 
crystallization  of  plutonic  and  dike  rocks.  Their  sudden  escape, 
due  to  the  formation  of  cracks  in  the  earth's  crust,  is  a  prime  cause 
of  volcanic  eruptions.  Hypotheses  of  this  order,  varying  only  in 
detail,  have  been  widely  accepted,  but  they  are  not  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  either  Gautier  or  Brun. 

It  is  plain  that  the  consideration  of  the  volcanic  gases  is  directly 
connected  with  various  current  speculations  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  earth;  and  whether  we  incline  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  or  to 
the  planetesimal  conception  lately  developed  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin, 
we  must  take  them  into  account.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury  * 
regard  the  gases  as  originally  entangled  in  the  meteoroidal  matter 
from  which,  according  to  the  planetesimal  hypothesis,  the  earth  was 
formed;  and  they  are  therefore  true  additions  to  the  atmosphere  and 
hydrosphere.  These  authors  admit  that  lavas,  in  rising  to  the  surface, 
may  encounter  rocks  saturated  with  moisture,  and  so  generate  some 
steam;  but  they  argue  that  large  accessions  of  water,  such  as  infiltra- 
tions from  the  sea,  would  absorb  more  heat  than  the  molten  magma 
could  afford  to  lose.  Could  Stromboli,  for  instance,  which  has  been 
in  continual  activity  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  retained 
its  heat  under  such  adverse  conditions  ?  The  question  is  pertinent, 
but  not  final,  for  we  know  nothing  about  the  relative  quantities  of 
water  and  lava  which  are  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  eruptions.  A 
large  molten  reservoir  and  a  moderate  infiltration  of  water,  a  supply 
of  heat  greater  than  the  wastage,  are  conceivable;  and  it  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  some  water  lowers  the  melting  point  of  a  rock  and 
so  helps  to  preserve  its  fluidity.  A  considerable  degree  of  cooling  is 
not  incompatible  with  aqueo-igneous  fusion  and  would  not  necessarily 
check  the  outflow  of  a  lava  stream  or  the  visible  activity  of  a  volcano. 
Arrhenius'  claims  that  a  continuous  activity  like  that  of  Stromboli 
would  be  impossible  without  a  steady  supply  of  water,  and  he  regards 
the  sea  bottom  as  equivalent  to  a  semipermeable  membrane  through 
which  by  osmotic  pressure  the  water  is  forced.  This  pressure,  at  a 
depth  of  10,000  meters,  would  amount  to  1,700  atmospheres.  It  is 
not  as  a  liquid,  however,  but  as  a  vapor,  far  above  its  critical  tem- 
perature, that  the  water  enters  the  magma,  in  which  it  is  absorbed 

''*  1  Geology,  vol.  1,  pp.  588-5&4, 602-618,  ld04.  See  also  ante,  Chapter  II,  p.  55.  According  to  Chamberlin 
and  Salisbury,  crystallization  has  much  to  do  with  the  evolution  of  volcanic  gases.  When  crystals  form 
within  ii'  lava  they  give  up  theif  gaseous  load,  which  overcharges  the  still  fluid  portions  of  the  mAgma, 
thereby  causing  Increased  pressure  and  provoking  explosions.  See  analyses  by  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  of  gases 
tnm  the  rocks  and  phenocrjrsts  of  a  small  tuff  cone.  Red  Mountain,  Arizona,  cil6d  by  W.  W.  Atwood,  Joar. 
OeolQgy,  vol.  14,  p.  138, 1006. 
»  Geoi.  Fdna,  FiJrbandl,,  toI.  22,  p.  411, 1900. 
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much  as  ordinary  water  is  taken  up  by  caleium  chloride.  During 
an  eruption  it  is  emitted  as  steam.  The  reverse  movement  of  magma 
to  the  ocean  is  prevented,  according  to  Arrhenius,  by  the  imperme- 
ability of  the  intervening  septum  to  the  larger  and  heavi^  molecules 
of  which  the  molten  rock  is  composed,  and  especially  to  the  amor- 
phous silica  which  the  entering  water  is  supposed  to  set  free.  Here 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  magma  itself  is  in  question — a  subject  which 
will  be  taken  up  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  several  distinct  hypotheses  to  account  for  the 
gaseous  exhalations  of  volcanoes.  Arrhenius  and  Daubrtie,  as  well 
as  many  earlier  writers,  derive  them  from  infiltrations  of  sea  water, 
Arrh^us  assuming  osmotic  pressure  and  Daubr6e  capillary  attrac- 
tion as  the  method  by  which  entrance  to  the  magma  was  effected. 
Chamberlin  and  Lane  regard  the  gases  as  original  inclosures  within 
the  earth,  now  issuing  from  great  depths.  Gktutier,  Moissan,  and 
Brun  assign  their  origin  to  reactions  within  the  rocks  themselves, 
but  differ  as  to  the  details  of  the  process. 

Of  all  these  differing  views,  that  of  Gautier  involves  the  smallest 
amo\mt  of  hypothesis,  and  it  also  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  absolute  and  final,  but  it  cer- 
tainly represents  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  possibly  the  major  portion. 
On  the  experimental  side  it  needs  further  mvestigation,  for  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  a  fluid  magma,  saturated  with  gas  and  water, 
could  emerge  from  a  volcano  and  solidify  without  retaining  some 
gaseous  occlusions.  In  fact  the  experiments  of  R.  T.  Chamberlin 
seem  to  prove  that  such  occlusions  exist,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Gautier's  conclusions  can  be  accepted  depends  upon  their  magnitude. 
Here  we  may  properly  resort  to  some  evidence  from  analogy. 
Gaseous  occlusions  are  taken  up  by  iron,  steel,  and  slags  in  ordinary 
furnace  operations,  and  among  them  hydrogen  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. ^  Data  relative  to  the  absorption  of  hydrog^i  by  iron  are 
abundant,^  and  meteoric  iron  seems  always  to  contain  it.*  From  the 
Lenarto  iron  T.  Graliam  obtained  2.85  times  its  volume  of  gas, 
containing  86  p^  cent  of  hydrogen.  From  the  Augusta  iron  Mallet 
extracted  3.17  volumes,  in  which  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  nitrogen  were  present.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  adverse 
experiment  by  M.  W.  Travers,*  on  meteoric  iron  of  unstated  origin, 

1  Bee  table  given  by  A.  C.  Lane  in  his  paper,  Geological  activity  of  the  earth's  originally  absorbed  gases: 
Buil.  OeoL  Soc.  America,  vol.  5, 1893,  p.  2M.  See  also  references  cited  by  0.  Tacfaennak,  Stttungsb.  Akad. 
WIen,  vol.  75, 1877,  pp.  170-174. 

•  See,  for  example,  L.  Troost  and  P.  Hautefeuille,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  76, 1873,  p.  562;  L.  CaiUetet,  idem, 
ToL  61 ,  1866,  p.  850;  and  Thoma,  Zeitschr.  physlkal.  Chemie,  vol.  3, 1891 ,  p.  91 .  Thoma's  paper  gives  many 
references  to  literature.  H.  Wedding  and  T.  Fischer  (Ber.  V.  Intemat.  Kong,  angew.  Chemie,  vol.  2, 1904, 
p.  25)  have  summed  up  the  sul^ect  quite  thoroughly.  The  papers  by  J.  Parry  (Am.  Chemist,  vol.  4, 1873-74, 
p.  225;  vol.  6, 1876-76,  p.  107,  are  also  important. 

*  T.  Graham,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  15, 1866-67,  p.  502.  J.  W.  HaUet,  idem,  voL  20, 1871-72,  p.  365.  A. 
W.  Wright,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1875,  p.  294;  vol.  10, 1875,  p.  44;  vol.  11, 1876,  p.  253;  vol.  12, 1876, 
p.  106;  J.  Dewar  and  G.  Ansdell,  Proc.  Roy.  Inst.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  446.    Bee  also  R.  T.  Chamberlin,  loc.  oiU 

«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  voL  64, 1898-99,  p.  130. 
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which  is  not  quite  conclusive.  By  heating  this  iron,  hydrogen  was 
obtained;  upon  dissolving  the  iron  in  copper-sulphate  solution,  none 
was  evolved.  The  failure  to  develop  hydrogen  in  the  second  experi- 
ment is  held  by  Travers  to  prove  its  absence,  at  least  as  a  gaseous 
occlusion.  The  possibility  that  hydrogen  from  a  metallic  hydride 
might  be  expended  in  the  precipitation  of  copper  seems  not  to  have 
been  investigated.  The  weight  of  evidence,  so  far,  is  that  meteoric 
irons  do  occlude  hydrogen,  while  meteoric  stones  yield  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide.  The  Kold  Bokkeveld  carbonaceous  meteorite 
gave  thirty  times  its  volume  of  gas,  in  which  carbon  dioxide  pre- 
dominated. The  terrestrial  native  iron  from  Ovifak,  in  Greenland, 
gives  off  when  heated,  according  to  Woehler,^  more  than  one  hundred 
times  its  volume  of  gas,  which  is  mainly  carbon  monoxide  with  a 
little  dioxide.  If  Chamberlin's  theory  of  the  earth's  origin  is  correct, 
we  have  in  these  gases  an  adequate  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
volcanic  phenomena.  Or,  if  the  earth  itself  is  equivalent  to  a  huge 
meteorite,  as  many  thinkers  have  supposed,  the  analogy  between  it 
and  the  smaller  bodies  accounts  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  volcanic 
gases.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  occlusions,  forced  out  by 
pressure  and  the  resulting  mechanical  heat.  Between  this  suppo- 
sition and  that  of  Chamberlin  there  is  little  essential  difference,  at 
least  upon  the  chemical  side  of  the  problem.  The  analogy  between 
the  expulsion  of  a  gas  from  the  interior  of  our  globe  and  its  evolution 
from  meteorites  has  been  well  developed  by  G.  Tschermak,*  who 
regards  volcanism  as  a  cosmic  phenomenon,  of  which  the  typical 
example  is  to  be  found  in  the  terrific  gaseous  upheavals  that  are  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

For  each  of  the  theories  so  far  proposed  relative  to  the  origin  of 
volcanic  gases  strong  arguments  can  be  adduced,  and  no  one  should 
be  exclusively  adopted.  The  phenomena  are  probably  complex,  and 
many  activities  contribute  to  their  development.  Some  gas  must  be 
derived  from  reactions  like  those  described  by  Travers  and  Gautier; 
some  must  originate  from  percolating  waters,  and  a  portion  of  the 
supply  may  possibly  come  from  deep-seated  sources.  Whether  we 
assume  that  the  earth  was  once  a  molten  globe  or  that  it  was  formed 
by  the  accretion  of  meteoric  masses,  gases  must  be  retained  within  its 
interior,  and  their  escape  from  time  to  time  would  seem  to  be  unavoid- 
able. Molten  matter,  whether  metallic  or  stony,  is  known  to  dis- 
solve gases  in  lai^e  amounts,  as  silver  dissolves  oxygen,'  and  they  are 
expelled  in  great  measure  during  solidification.  They  are,  moreover, 
expelled  explosively,  a  fact  which  can  be  verified  in  any  laboratory; 

1  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  163, 1872,  p.  250.    A  similar  observation  by  M.  Berthelot  Is  recorded  by  A. 
Daubrde,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  74, 1872,  p.  1541. 
*  Silzungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  75, 1877,  p.  151. 

>  One  volume  of  molten  silver  can  absorb  22  volumes  of  oxygen,  which  escapes  explosively  when  the  metal 
ooolt.    This  "spitting**  of  melted  silver  is  familiar  to  all  assayers. 
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but  that  the  expulsion  is  complete  is  extremely  improbable.  Some 
gas,  it  may  be  much  or  little,  is  retained  by  the  solid  mass,  and  modi- 
fies its  properties.  All  of  these  elements  contribute  to  the  phenomena 
of  volcanism,  but  their  relative  magnitudes  can  not  now  be  evaluated. 
Speculation  upon  them  may  help  to  stimulate  research,  but  so  long 
as  the  temperatures  and  pressures  within  a  volcano  are  unmeasured 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  hypotheses  must  remain  unsolved. 
The  question  of  volcanic  temperatures,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in 
the  next  chapter,  is  particularly  important  in  the  investigation  of 
volcanic  explosions.  The  latter  are  due  in  part  to  cooling  and  the 
violent  expulsion  of  gases  following  relief  of  pressure,  but  chemical 
combination  may  also  be  manifest  in  them.  If  the  temperature  in 
the  depths  of  a  volcano  is  liigh  enough  to.  dissociate  water  into  its 
elements,  then  the  issuing  gases  will  form  an  explosive  mixture  of 
tremendous  energy.  The  moment  such  a  mixture  reached  the  surface 
of  the  molten  lava  it  would  have  become  cool  enough  to  ignite,  and 
the  characteristic  detonations  would  follow.  Hydrogen  alone,  emerg- 
ing into  the  air,  might  form  with  the  latter  a  similar  mixture  and 
produce  the  same  phenomena.  E.  W.  von  Siemens,*  observing  a  series 
of  explosions  at  Vesuvius,  ascribed  them  to  this  cause.  That  hydro- 
gen does  issue  from  volcanoes  is  established;  under  certain  conditions 
it  bums  quietly,  and  under  others  it  gives  rise  to  explosions;  but  in 
either  case  it  develops  much  heat  and  so  retards  the  cooling  of  its 
surrounding  matter.  One  gram  of  hydrogen,  burning  to  form  water, 
liberates  a  quantity  of  heat  represented  by  34,000  calories;  that  is,  it 
would  raise  the  temperature  of  34,000  grams  of  water  from  0**  to  1**  C. 
This  reaction  alone,  this  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  air,  evidently 
plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  thermodynamics  of  volcanism. 

SUMMARY, 

That  the  volcanic  gases  appear  in  a  certain  regular  order  has  been 
shown  by  the  various  researches  upon  their  composition,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  labors  of  Deville  and  Leblanc.  What,  now,  in  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence,  is  that  order,  and  what  do  the  chemical  changes 
mean? 

First.  The  gases  issue  from  an  active  crater  at  so  high  a  tempera- 
ture that  they  are  practically  dry.  They  contain  superheated  steam, 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  methane,  the  vapor  of  metaUic  chlorides, 
and  other  substances  of  minor  importance.  Oxygen  may  be  present 
in  them,  with  some  nitrogen,  argon,  sulphur  vapor,  and  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  fluorine.* 

Second.  The  hydrogen  bums  to  form  more  water  vapor,  and  the 
carbon  gases  oxidize  to  carbon  dioxide.     From  the  sulphur,  sulphur 

1  Monatsber.  K.  pxBUss.  Akad.,  1878,  p.  658. 

s  If  Brun's  views  should  be  maintained  this  list  will  need  to  be  mftteortaSV^  msk^A&aQi. 
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dioxide  is  produced.  The  steam  reacts  upon  a  part  of  the  metallic 
chlorides,  generates  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  acid  fumaroles  make 
their  appearance. 

Third.  The  acid  gases  of  the  second  phase  force  their  way  through 
crevices  in  the  lava  and  the  adjacent  rocks,  and  their  acid  contents 
are  consumed  in  effecting  various  pneumatolytic  reactions.  The 
rocks  are  corroded,  and  where  sulphides  occur  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
set  free.  If  carbonate  irocks  are  encountered,  carbon  dioxide  is  also 
liberated. 

Fourth.  Only  steam  with  some  carbon  dioxide  remains,  and  even 
the  latter  compound  soon  disappears. 

This  seems  to  be  the  general  course  of  events,  although  it  is  modi- 
fied in  details  by  local  peculiarities.  All  of  the  substances  enumer- 
ated in  the  lists  of  gases  and  sublimates  given  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  this  chapter  may  take  part  in  the  reactions,  but  they  do  not 
seriously  affect  the  larger  processes  which  have  just  been  described. 
The  order  is  essentially  that  laid  down  by  Deville  and  Leblanc, 
except  that  the  early  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  is 
taken  into  account.  The  current  of  events  may  be  disturbed,  so  to 
speak,  by  ripples  and  eddies — that  is,  by  sub^diary  and  reversed 
reaction — but  its  main  course  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated.^ 

>  For  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  magmatic  gases  previous  to  the  work  of  Brun  and 
Chamberlln,  tat  F.  C.  LiiHX>tai,  Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  2S8.  I^incoln  gives  a  good  table  of  analyses 
and  proposes  a  classiflcation  of  the  volcanic  exhalations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  MOLTEN  MAGMA. 

TEMPERATURE. 

In  the  chapter  upon  volcanic  gases  the  question  of  temperatures 
was  purposely  left  vague,  and  only  the  bare  fact  that  they  must  be 
high  was  taken  into  account.  For  an  intelligent  study  of  the  magmas, 
however,  some  more  definite  estimates  of  temp^atures  are  essential, 
even  though  their  inferior  limits  can  alone  be  determined  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  We  can  measure  the  temperature  at  which 
lavas  and  their  component  minerals  fuse,  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  pressure;  but  these  melting  points  are  modified  by  various  agencies 
within  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  strike  a 
definite  balance  between  the  opposing  forces.  By  pressure,  which 
steadily  increases  as  we  descend  into  the  earth,  the  melting  points 
must  be  raised,^  but  on  the  other  hand  the  gases  that  we  know  to  be 
present  in  the  molten  mass  tend  to  lower  them,  and  the  latter  tend- 
ency is  probably  the  stronger.  The  fact  that  pressure  tends  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  dissolved  vapors,  and  so  to  increase  fluidity, 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
in  any  reasoning  upon  the  unerupted  magma,  that  the  tempecature 
at  which  it  can  retain  the  liquid  state  is  a  minimum,  and  that  actually 
it  may  be  very  much  hotter.  The  temperature,  furthermore,  is  be- 
lieved to  increase  with  the  depth;  but  we  can  do  no  more  than  to 
surmise  what  the  conditions  may  be  miles  below  the  apparent  surface 
of  the  lava  column.'  Although  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
rock-forming  minerals  will  not  be  generally  discussed  until  the  next 
chapter  is  reached,  our  knowledge  of  their  melting  points  may  prop- 
erly be  sununed  up  here.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  any- 
thing like  acciurate  measurements  of  high  temperatures  have  been 
possible,  and  therefore  the  few  and  scattered  older  data  can  be 
ignored.'  The  development  of  the  thermo-couple  by  C.  Barus  in 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  by  H.  Le  Chatelier  in 
France,  and  the  use  of  the  Seger  cones  in  the  ceramic  industry,  have 

1  EsUmatfis  of  the  change  in  liisibility  due  to  pressure  have  been  made  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Phil.  Mag., 
6th  ser.,  vol.  47,  p.  66;  C.  E.  Stromeyer,  Biem.  Manchester  Lit.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  44,  No.  7, 1900,  and  J.  II.  L. 
Vogt,  Min.  i>et.  Mitt.,  vol.  27, 1906,  p.  106.  The  fundamental  data,  however,  are  few  and  nnnatiafactory. 
On  the  influence  of  pressure  in  producing  chemical  changes  in  deep-seated  rocks,  see  J.  W.  Judd,  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  £7, 1890,  p.  404. 

>  For  estimates  of  temperatures  far  within  the  earth,  see  Clarence  King,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  46, 
1893,  p.  7;  O.  Fisher,  idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1901,  p.  414;  F.  R.  Moulton,  cited  by  T.  C.  Chamberlln,  Jour. 
Geology,  voL  5, 1897,  p.  074;  and  A.  C.  Lunn,  in  Chamberlln  and  Salisbury's  Geology,  vol.  1, 1904,  p.  552. 
All  the  estimates  reach  exceedingly  high  figures,  but  they  are  based  upon  very  doubtful  extrapolations. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  Increase  of  temjMrature  with  depth  may  reach  a  limit  which  it  can  not  exceed. 

*  See,  for  example,  A.  Schertel  and  T.  Erhard,  Beibl&tter,  1879,  p.  347;  and  Sdiertel,  idem,  1880,  p.  542. 
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placed  high-temperature  pyrometry  upon  a  new  footing  and  have 
made  practicable  the  class  of  determinations  which  we  now  require. 

In  1891  J.  Joly  *  described  an  instrument  (the  meldometer)  by 
means  of  which  the  melting  points  of  minerals  could  be  rapildly  and 
easily  determined,  and  several  years  later  R.  Cusack'  reported  a 
considerable  number  of  measurements  made  with  its  aid.  The  instru- 
ment consisted  of  a  thin  ribbon  of  platinum,  upon  which  the  mineral 
to  be  examined,  in  very  fine  powder,  was  placed.  The  particles  of 
mineral  dust  were  observed  with  a  microscope;  the  ribbon  was  heated 
with  an  electric  current;  and  from  the  expansion  of  the  platinum, 
which  was  measurable,  the  temperature  was  ascertained.  For  the 
method  by  which  the  meldometer  was  calibrated  the  original  memoir 
may  be  consulted. 

C.  Doelter,*  in  recent  years,  has  made  many  melting  point  determi- 
nations by  means  of  a  thermoelectric  couple.  In  his  earlier  work  the 
minerals  were  fused  in  a  gas  furnace;  later  an  electric  furnace  was 
employed. 

The  determinations  by  A.  Bnm*  were  published  in  1902  and  1904. 
His  fusions  were  effected  in  a  muffle  furnace,  heated  by  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  illuminating  gas,  and  the  temperatures  were  measured 
by  comparison  with  Seger  cones.  The  crystaUized  mineral  was 
mounted  on  a  slender  peduncle  of  platinum,  and  so  placed  that  it  was 
heated  by  radiation  from  the  walls  of  the  muffle  out  of  contact  with 
the  flame. 

In  all  of  the  determinations  represented  by  the  foregoing  investi- 
gations the  subjective  element  has  been  large.  The  tested  samples 
were  watched  and  the  human  eye  was  trusted  to  determine  when 
softening  began  and  when  fusion  was  complete.  Greater  exactness  has 
been  seciu*ed  in  the  researches  conducted  by  A.  L.  Day  and  his  col- 
leagues* in  the  geophysical  laboratories  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Carnegie  Institution  upon  almost  ideally  pure 
artificial  minerals,  and  with  thermoelectric  couples  which  had  been 
caUbrated  by  comparison  with  the  standards  at  the  Physikalische 

1  Proc  Roy.  Irish.  Acad.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  p.  1891, 38. 

*  Idem,  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  399. 

sMin.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  20, 1901,  p.  211;  vol.  21, 1902,  p.  23;  vol.  23, 1903,  p.  297;  Sitztm^b.  Akad.  Wien, 
vol.  114, 1905,  p.  529;  vol.  115,  Abth.  1,  July,  1906.    The  determhiatlons  cited  are  from  his  third  paper. 

« Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  552;  vol.  18, 1904,  p.  537.  For  the  details  of  Brun's  deter- 
minations, see  his  volume  Recherches  sur  Texhalaison  volcanique,  Geneva,  1911.  There  are  also  some 
determinations  by  W.  C.  Roberts- Austen,  cited  by  Lord  Kelvin,  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  47, 1809,  p.  66; 
others  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  published  in  part  2  of  Die  Silikatschmelzldsungen,  and  a  few  by  W.  Hempel, 
Ber.  V.  Intemat.  Kong,  angew.  Chemie,  vol.  1,  1904,  p.  725.  For  data  on  shales  and  clays,  see  W.  C. 
Heraeus,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  p.  1905, 49. 

» A.  L.  Day  and  E.  T.  Allen,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  93,  on  the  feldspars.     E.  T.  Allen 

and  W.  P.  White,  idem,  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  100,  on  wollastonite.    A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd,  Idem,  vol. 

22, 1906,  p.  265;  on  the  lime-silica  series.    E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K.  Clement,  idem,  vol.  22, 

1906,  p.  385,  on  magnesium  metasilicate.    E.  T.  Allen  and  W.  P.  White,  idem,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  1,  on  diop- 

side,  etc.    E.  S.  Shepherd  and  O.  A.  Ranlcin,  idem,  vol.  28,  1909,  p.  293,  on  binary  systems  of  alumina 

with  silica,  lime  and  magnesia.    For  a  summary  of  these  determinations,  with  corrections,  see  A.  L.  Day 

and  R.  B.  Bosnian,  Am.  Joor.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  31, 1911,  p.  341.    The  corrected  figures  are  given  in  the 

SaUowing  table.    Mixtures  similar  to  the  last  have  also  been  studied  by  R.  Rieke,  Chem.  Abst.,  voL  2, 

J808,  p.  965,  trom  Btabl  and  Eisen,  vol.  28. 
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Reichsanstalt  at  Berlin.  In  these  measurements  the  melting  points 
were  determined  by  noting  the  exact  temperatures  at  which  abrupt 
absorptions  of  heat  occurred,  and  in  that  way  errors  of  judgment 
were  avoided. 

From  the  great  mass  of  data  now  available  I  have  compiled  the 
following  table,  which  well  exhibits  the  great  divei^ence  between  the 
older  and  the  newest  determinations.  The  table  might  be  greatly 
extended,  but  so  many  of  the  published  figures  relate  to  unanalyzed 
minerals  that  their  value  is  problematical. 

Melting  points  CC.)  of  various  minerals j  as  determined  by  different  investigators. 

FeldiiMtfS  and  f eldijMitholdi. 


Mineral. 


Anorthite,  natural . . 
Anorthite,  artificial. 
An^bi,  artificial. . . 
AxuAbi,  artificial. . . 

LaDiaaorite 

Andesine 

AniAbi,  artificial. . . 
AniAbj,  artificial. . . 
Ani  Ab«,  artificial . . . 

OligoclaBe 

AlSte 

Oithoclase 

Leucite 

Nepheline 


Joly. 


1,230 


1,220 
1,175 


Cuaack. 


1, 223-1, 235 


1,172 


1  298 
1, 059-l!  070 


Doelter. 


1, 165-1,  210 


1, 040-1, 210 
1, 155-1, 185 


1, 135-1, 185 
1, 115-1, 170 
1, 185-1, 220 
1, 275-1, 315 
1, 105-1, 125 


BruD. 


1, 490-1, 520 
1, 544r-l,  562 


1,370 
1,280 


1,260 
1,259 


1, 410-1, 430 
1,270 


Dayetal. 


1,550 
1,516 
1,477 


1,430 

1,375 

o  1,340 


a  Approximate.   Viaoosity  prevents  exact  measurements. 
Xlaoellaaeoiu  minerals. 


Mineral. 


Enstatite 

M^iO,,  artificial . . 

'^^llastonite  o 

CaSiO^,  artificial. . . 
Diopside,  natural.. 
Dio^de,  artificial. 

Augite 

Tremolite 

Hornblende 

Olivine 

Quartz<^ 

Magnetite 

Hematite 

Fluorite 

Sillimanite 


Cusack. 


1, 203-1, 208 
i,"i87-i,"i95 


1, 187-1, 199 
1,  219-1,  223 
1, 187-1,  200 
1, 342-1,  378 
1,425 


Doelter. 


1, 375-1, 400 


1, 230-1, 255 
i,' 135^1,265 


1, 085-1, 200 
1,200-1,220 
1, 065-1, 155 
1,265-1,410 


1, 190-1, 225 
1, 350-1, 400 


Bran. 


1,366 
1,515 
1,270 


1,230 
1,270 
1, 060-1, 070 
1,750 
1,780 


1,300 
1,270 


Day  et  al. 


1,557 
""i,'546 
Vi,"39i 


1,625 


<«  1,387 
1,816 


a  WoUastonlte  has  no  trae  melting  point.  At  1,190*  it  passes  into  the  pseudobexagonal  form,  which 
melts  at  1^*. 

b  A  mocn  lower  value,  1,225*,  was  fdven  by  Vogt. 

c  More  property  sUlca.  Quartz  is  transformed  into  cristobalite  or  tridymlte  at  about  800*.  and  has  no 
true  melting  point  of  its  own.  Roberts- Austen  gives  the  melting  point  of  silica  as  1.775*  and  Hempel  as 
1,685*.  Alumina  (corundum  7)  melts,  according  to  Hempel,  at  1,880*,  magnesia  at  2,250*,  and  lime  at 
IJKO',  O.  Boudouard  (Jour,  ivon  and  Steel  Inst.,  1005.  pt.  1,  p. 350)  puts  the  melting  point  of  silica  at 
1;B30*.  Aooording  to  P.  D.  Quensel  (Centralbl.  Mln.,  ()eol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  pp.  657, 728),  tcidymltAiSM^\a 
as  low  as  1,560*,  and  shows  Incipient  fusion  at  1,500*. 

d  Filynt^eammxwktKtkm  from  A,  L,  Dsy;  determined  on  the  natural  mVnenl. 
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A  few  other  interesting  determinations  of  melting  point  have  been 
given  by  O.  Stein,  who  nsed  the  Wanner  pyrometer.^  Quartz,  or 
rather  silica,  became  a  viscous  semi-fluid  at  1,600^,  and  was  com- 
pletely liquid  at  1,750^.  Above  the  latter  temperature  it  sublimes. 
For  several  artificial  silica^tes,  coniesponding  to  natural  minerals,  the 
foUovdng  melting  points  were  observed:  CaSiO,,  1,512^;  MgSiO,, 
1,566°;  FeSiO.,  1,500*'  to  1,550°;  MnSiOg,  1,470°  to  1,500°;  Mg^O,, 
below  1,900°;  Zii^SiO^,  1,484°.  There  is  also  a  research  by  E. 
Dittler,*  in  Doelter's  laboratory,  in  which  the  work  of  Day  and  his 
colleagues  is  criticized,^  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  their 
melting  points  are  much  too  high.  For  example,  Dittler  gives  1,310° 
as  the  melting  point  of  artificial  anorthite,  and  1,200°  as  that  of  the 
natural  mineral.  What  Dittler  has  observed,  however,  seems  not  to 
be  the  melting  points  as  defined  by  Day,  but  rather  temperatures  at 
which  the  crystallized  substances  begin  to  show  transitions  into  the 
veiy  viscous  amorphous  forms.  This  is  suggested  by  the  second 
paper  of  Brun,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  determinations. 
Artificial  anorthite  melts,  as  measured  by  a  calorimetric  method, 
between  1,544°  and  1,562°.  Japanese  anorthite  fused  at  1,490°, 
albite  at  1,259°,  olivine  at  about  1,750°,  woUastonite  at  1,366°,  and 
the  hexagonal  calcium  metasilicate  at  1,515°.  In  the  glassy  state 
the  artificial  anorthite  begins  to  show  deformation  at  1,083°  to  1,110°, 
and  it  crystallizes  between  1,210°  and  1,250°.  The  albite  glass 
softens  at  1,177°.  These  lower  temperatures  accord  fairly  with  those 
determined  by  Cusack,  Doelter  and  Dittler,  who  seem  to  have  observed 
them  rather  than  the  true  melting  points.  Other  discordances  are 
due  to  differences  between  the  substances  examined,  for  natural 
minerals  are  rarely  pure,  and  in  the  pyroxene-homblende-olivine 
series  the  variations  due  to  isomorphism  are  very  large.  One  augite, 
for  example,  contains  much,  another  little,  iron;  calcium  and  magne- 
sium also  vary  in  their  proportions,  and  so  on.  In  these  series,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  melting  point  falls  as  the  percentage  of  iron 
increases.  The  presence  of  water  in  a  mineral  has  also  a  lowering 
effect  upon  the  melting  point,  and  this  impurity  is  not  often  entirely 
absent.  The  figures  given,  therefore,  do  not,  except  in  those  from 
the  Geophysical  Laboratory  and  in  one  or  two  other  cases,  refer  to 
ideally  pure  compounds,  but  to  the  natural  minerals  with  all  their 
defects  of  composition.  They  help  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
temperatures  which  govern  volcanic  phenomena,  but  we  can  not 
reason  upon  them  as  if  they  were  precise  and  definite.  They  also 
furnish  us  with  some  checks  that  we  can  use  in  studying  the  order  of 
formation  of  minerals  when  a  molten  lava  cools,  although  here  again 
the  data  should  be  handled  with  great  caution.     A  comparison  of  the 

I  Zeitachr.  anorg.  Caiemie,  vol.  fi6, 1907,  p.  169. 
'Idem,  vol.  09, 1911,  p.  273. 
»Fora  reply  to  crtUciama  see  Day  and  Sosmao,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4tn  eer.,  vol.  31, 1911,  p.  841. 
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different  figures  for  the  melting  point  of  the  same  mineral,  say  for 
leucite  or  olivine,  will  sho\V^  how  great  the  existing  uncertainties 
really  are.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  published  melting  points  have 
no  real  significance.  Some  of  the  minerals  for  which  melting  points 
have  been  recorded  break  down  into  other  substances  before  or  during 
fusion,  a  fact  of  which  Brun  has  taken  notice  in  a  number  of  instances. 
The  micas,  for  example,  for  which  Doelter  gives  several  determina- 
tions, lose  water  and  are  transformed  into  other  siUcates  or  mixtures 
of  silicates,  whose  precise  character  is  unknown.  Garnet,  when 
fused,  also  splits  up  into  two  or  more  compounds,  and  in  such  cases 
the  recorded  melting  points  are  meaningless. 

In  the  geological  interpretation  of  the  melting  points  there  is  one 
particularly  dangerous  source  of  error.  We  must  not  assume  that 
the  temperature  at  which  a  given  oxide  or  silicate  melts  is  the  tem- 
perature at  which  a  mineral  of  the  same  composition  can  crystallize 
from  a  magma.  Many  substances  exist  in  more  than  one  modifica- 
tion, and  certain  forms,  which  often  correspond  to  natural  minerals, 
are  developed  only  at  temperatures  far  below  the  apparent  points  of 
fusion.  Quartz,  for  example,  ceases  to  be  quartz  and  becomes  tridy- 
mite  long  before  it  fuses;  wollastonite  is  transformed  into  a  pseudo- 
hexagonal  substance  which  is  xmknown  as  a  mineral  species,  and  the 
melting  pomt  of  magnesiimi  metasiUcate,  imder  ordinary  conditions, 
is  not  that  of  the  orthorhombic  enstatite,  but  of  a  monoclinic  variety. 
In  these  instances,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  detail  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, the  transition  temperatures,  at  which  one  form  changes  to 
another,  are  geologically  as  important  as  the  melting  points,  and 
perhaps  of  even  greater  value.  They  are  the  temperatures  above 
which  the  several  species  can  not  form,  and  therefore  they  are  of  the 
utmost  significance.  Sihca  crystallizes  as  quartz  only  below  800^; 
wollastonite  can  not  exist  above  1,190^;  and  so  the  formation  of 
either  mineral  in  a  rock  tells  us  something  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  soUdified.  As  yet  the  data  of  this  class  are  unfortimately 
few,  but  their  ntunber  is  likely  to  become  much  greater  within  the 
near  future. 

For  the  direct  study  of  the  igneous  rocks  themselves,  the  available 
melting-point  measurements  are  very  few.  Mixtures,  such  as  rocks, 
tmless  they  happen  to  be  eutectic,  have  no  distinct  melting  points,  and 
two  temperatures  at  least  shoidd  be  determined  for  each  example. 

The  following  temperatures,  observed  by  Doelter,^  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point. 

>  Mln.  pet.  Mitt,  ¥oL  21, 1002,  p.  23.  J.  A.  Douglas  (Quart.  Jour.  GooL  See,  vol.  63,  1007,  p.  145),  baa 
abo  made  a  number  of  similar  determinations,  and  has  measured  the  increase  of  volume  which  minerals 
exhibit  in  passiDg  from  the  crjrstallhie  to  the  glassy  phaso.  Such  an  increase  is  probably  the  rule,  but  A. 
Fleischer  (Zeitachr.  Dentsch.  geol.  Geseil.,  vol.  57, 1005,  p.  201  (Honatsber.);  vol.  50, 1907,  p.  122)  has  shown 
that  molten  basalt  and  some  slags  expand  on  solidification.  See  also  A.  Barker,  Natural  history  of  igneous 
roclu,p.l56. 
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MeUvng  poinU  (^C)  ofvcuruma  igneous  rocka. 


Rock. 


Granite,  Predazzo... 
Monzonite,  Predazzo 

Lava,  Vesuvius 

Lava.  Etna 

Basalt,  Remagen 

Limburg:ite 

Phonolite 

Nepheline  syenite. . . 


Softens. 


1, 150-1, 160 

1, 115-1, 125 

1, 030-1, 060 

962-970 

992-1, 020 

995-1, 000 

1,060 

1, 040-1, 060 


Becomes  fluid. 


1,240 
1,190 
1,080-1,090 
1,010-1,040 
1, 060-1, 075 
1, 050-1, 060 
1,090 
1, 060-1, 100 


According  to  A.  Brun,*  the  basalt  from  Stromboli  begins  to  soften 
at  1,130**,  and  at  1,170**  it  becomes  pasty.  The  still  molten  rock  con- 
tains crystals  of  augite,  whose  melting  point  he  places  at  1,230**.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  basalt  solidified,  therefore,  can  not  exceed 
that  figure,  and  may  have  been  much  lower.  Similar  reasoning  has 
been  employed  by  C.  Doelter,^  based  upon  the  presence  of  leucite  in 
Vesuvian  lava.  Doelter,  however,  assigned  to  leucite  a  melting  point 
which  is  certainly  too  low,'  and  his  computations,  which  must  be 
revised,  need  not  be  considered  further.  All  we  can  now  say  with 
certainty  is  that  the  temperature  of  an  emerging  lava  must  be  above 
that  at  which  it  b^ins  to  solidify.  That  temperature  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  below  1,000**  C,  and  the  actual  temperature  not  long  before 
emission  may  be  hundreds,  perhaps  a  thousand,  degrees  higher.  Lava 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  says  A.  Geikie,*  fused  the  sharp  edges  of  flints 
and  decomposed  brass,  the  copper  actually  crystallizing.  From  its 
eifect  on  flint,  it  would  seem  that  its  temperature  could  hardly  be 
below  1,600**,  at  which  point  silica  softens.  If,  however,  the  apparent 
fusion  was  due  to  a  solvent  action  of  the  molten  lava,  the  argument 
in  favor  of  a  high  temperature  breaks  down.  A  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  silicates  have  been  sublimed  at  Vesuvius 
might  shed  much  light  on  the  problem. 

INFLUENCE    OF    WATER. 

So  far  the  measurements  cited  in  this  chapter  relate  to  dry  fusion 
or  to  the  fusion  of  minerals  containing  only  insignificant  quantities  of 
hygroscopic  water.  Within  a  volcano,  apparently,  the  conditions 
are  quite  different,  and  there  the  presence  of  water  must  be  taken 
into  account,  together  with  the  gases  which  are  so  powerfully  oper- 
ative in  producing  explosions.  The  magma,  before  eruption,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  smootlily  flowing  stream  of  lava,  for  it 
is  heavily  chained  with  aqueous  vapor  and  other  gases,  under  great 

1  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  307. 
sSitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  112, 19a3,  p.  681. 

*  See  preceding  table  of  melting  points.    Preliminary  experiments  by  A.  L.  Day  have  shown  that  the 
melting  point  of  leucite  is  oertahily  above  1,500*. 

*  Text-book  ot  geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  304. 
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pressure,  exactly  as  the  soda  water  in  an  ordinary  siphon  bottle  is 
loaded  with  carbon  dioxide.  When  the  pressure  is  released  the  gases 
escape  with  explosive  force,  canying  the  liquid  matter  with  them.^ 
In  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  this  process  produces  a  great  quantity 
of  fieiy  spray,  which  solidifies  in  the  form  of  volcanic  ash,  while 
other  portions  of  the  foaming  surface  of  the  lava  cool  to  pumice. 
When  the  lava  stream  itself  appears  its  effervescence  has  laigely 
ceased,  and  it  exhibits  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  a  cooling  liquid. 
The  condition  of  the  water  which  is  contained  within  a  magma  is 
perhaps  best  explained  by  certain  experiments  of  C.  Barus,^  who 
found  that  colloid  substances,  in  presence  of  solvents,  swell  up  enor- 
mously, and  that  at  high  temperatures  the  swollen  coagulum  passes 
into  a  clear  and  apparently  homogeneous  solution.  This  observation 
he  extended  to  mixtures  of  ordinary  soft  glass  and  water,  which  he 
heated  in  closed  steel  tubes  to  210^  C.  Under  these  conditions  210 
grams  of  glass  with  50  grams  of  water  formed  a  resinous  opalescent 
mass,  in  which  all  the  water  was  absorbed.  This  substance,  to  which 
Bams  gave  the  name  of  ''water  glass,"  when  heated  in  air,  swells 
up  enormously,  loses  water,  and  forms  a  true  pumice.  By  ordinary 
exposure  to  air  the  substance  slowly  disint^rates.  Salts  dissolved 
in  the  water  do  not  enter  thid  glass,  which  acts  in  that  respect  like  a 
semipermeable  membrane.  Hard  glasses  are  more  refractory;  but 
it  is  probable  that  at  the  temperatures  and  pressures  existing  within 
a  volcano,  all  of  the  silicates  would  act  in  a  similar  way  and  give 
similar  solutions.  This  may  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
unerupted  magma,  with  its  dissolved  gases,  and  the  changes  which 
it  undei^oes  when  the  pressure  upon  it  is  relieved.  One  effect  of  the 
water  would  be  to  reduce  the  temperature  at  which  liquidity  could 
be  maintained.  An  obsidian,  in  presence  of  water,  was  found  by 
Bams  to  fuse  at  about  1,250^,  while  the  resulting  pumice  melted  at 
1,650®,  approximately.' 

MAGMATIC    SOLUTIONS. 

So  far  as  we  can  determine,  then,  the  magma,  previous  to  eruption, 
is  a  mass  of  rock-forming  matter,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  heavily 
chai^ged  with  gases  under  enormous  pressure.  To  what  extent  and 
how  its  temperature  may  vary  we  do  not  know,  but  the  pressure  must 
fluctuate  widely.     It  is  through  overcoming  pressure  that  eruptions 

become  possible.     Then  gases  and  water  are  largely  expelled,  and  a 



1  This  oomperiion  of  a  volcano  with  a  bottle  of  soda  water  or  champagne  has  been  developed  by  S. 
Keanier.  He  assumes  that  the  water  was  originally  occluded  or  combined  in  the  rocks,  and  when  the 
latter,  by  displacement,  are  brought  into  the  region  of  high  temperature,  their  aqueous  content  is  set  free 
and  an  explosion  becomes  possible.    See  La  Nature,  vol.  30,  pt.  1, 1902,  p.  386. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1900,  p.  161.  The  name  ''water  glass,"  as  used  by  Barus,  is  unfortunate, 
tor  it  already  belonged  to  the  soluble  alkaline  silicates  and  had  been  in  current  use  for  many  years. 

•  Compare  P.  Guthrie,  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1884,  p.  117,  on  the  change  from  obsidian  to  pumJoe 
by  aztrasion  of  water. 
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fluid  or  viBcous  lava,  veiy  different  from  the  original  magma,  remaira. 
By  pres0upe,  furthermore,  the  temperature  needed  to  produce  com- 
plete fluidity  is  raised,  and  this  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  phenomena 
of  resorption.  A  mineral — like  quartz,  for  example — may  crystallize 
within  A  viscous  magma,  but  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  its  temper- 
ature of  fusion  faUs,  and  partial  or  complete  re-solution  may  take 
place.  These  partly  redissolYed  minerab  are  familiar  objects  to  the 
petrologist.^ 

Whether  the  magma  itself,  at  great  depths,  is  homogeneous  or  not 
is  an  open  question,  but  it  is  not  emitted  homogeneously.  Different 
lavas  issue,  not  only  from  neighboring  vents,  but  successively  from 
the  same  opening  during  a  series  of  eruptions.  To  determine  the 
cause  of  these  differences  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  petrology, 
and  many  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed;  discussed,  and  either 
abandoned  or  partly  accepted.  To  discuss  these  attempts  in  detail 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  memoir,  but  the  evidence  upon 
which  they  rest,  so  far  as  it  touches  chemistry,  must  be  briefly 
considered.^ 

From  a  physico-<ihemical  point  of  view,  a  molten  rock  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  solution,  behaving  in  all  essential  particulars  exactly 
like  any  other  solution.  One  or  more  mmerals  are  dissolved  in 
another,  as  salt  dissolves  in  water;  or,  better,  they  are  mutually 
dissolved,  like  a  mixture  of  water  and  alcohol.  We  can  not  really 
say  that  in  such  a  mixture  one  substance  is  the  solvent  and  the  others 
are  the  solutes,  for  the  distinction  is  not  a  sound  one,  however  con- 
venient it  may  be  in  ordinary  cases.'  The  different  molten  substances 
dissolve  one  another,  and  if  there  are  any  limits  to  their  miscibility, 
they  have  not  been  determined.  I  speak  now,  of  course,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constituents  of  an  ordinary  fluid  lava,  and  these  are 
mostly  silicates — that  is,  metallic  salts. 

The  more  familiar  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  are  electrolytes,  and 
in  them  the  compoimds  are  believed  to  be  dissociated  into  their  ions. 
This  dissociation  is  complete  only  at  infinite  dilution;  in  concentrated 
s(^utions  it  is  partial,  and  in  a  saturated  solution  its  amount  may  be 
comparatively  small.  In  a  molten  magma  probably  aU  of  these  con- 
ditions hold,  for  as  a  solution  it  is  dilute  witli  respect  to  its  minor 

>  A  good  example  of  the  resorption  of  olivine  in  a  basalt  is  given  by  C.  N.  Fcnner  Am.  Jour.  Bd.,  4th 
ser.,  vol.  20,  1910,  p.  230.  The  author  dlsousses  other  physieochemical  relations  of  a  basoltio  magma  at 
some  length. 

*  For  good  summaries  on  magmatlc  differentiation,  see  J.  P.  Iddings,  The  origin  of  igneous  rocks:  Bull. 
Philos.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  12,  1802,  p.  80;  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Die  Eruptivgcsteine  des  Kristlaniagebietos, 
pt.  3,  1806,  p.  334;  and  F.  Loewlnson-Lessing,  Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  g6oI.  intemat.,  1897,  p.  308.  These 
are  only  a  few  among  many  memoirs  dealing  more  or  less  fully  with  the  subject.  Loewinson-Lessing's 
paper  is  rich  In  literature  references.  For  a  criticism  adverse  to  the  Idea  of  magmatlc  differentiation  see 
F.  Fouqu6,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  25, 1902,  p.  349. 

•O.  F.  Becker  (Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  U.  R.  (leol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  1901,  p.  619)  proposes  to  regard  the 
eatectlc  mixtures  as  the  true  solvents,  and  the  minerals  which  separate  from  them  as  the  solutes.  This 
sogSBsUon  has  attracted  much  attention:  but  it  can  not  bo  fully  utilked  imtil  we  know  what  the  eutactios 
leaUyaiB. 
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componentB,  but  highly  concentrated  as  regards  the  more  essential 
minerals.  As  a  solution  of  apatite  or  rutile  it  may  be  veiy  weak; 
as  a  solution  of  quartz,  feldspar,  or  pyroxene,  veiy  strong.  It  is, 
howevtfy  a  ccmductor  of  electricity,  and,  therefore,  if  the  analogy 
between  it  and  ordinary  solutions  is  valid,  it  is  at  least  partially 
ionized.  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  C.  Barus  and  J.  P.  Iddings,  ^ 
who  studied  the  electrical  conductivity  of  three  molten  rocks,  for 
which  the  following  condensed  descriptions  may  be  cited  here: 

Melting  points  and  silica  content  of  three  igneous  rocks. 


Rock. 


Basalt 

Homblende^mica  porphyry. 
Rhyolite 


Approzi- 
mMDmelt- 
ing  point. 


1,250 
1»400 
1,500 


Fdroentaae 
ofSiO*. 


48.49 
61.50 
75.50 


At  1,300''  the  basalt  was  quite  fluid,  but  at  1,700""  the  rhyolite 
was  still  viscid,  and  yet  the  conductivity  increased  with  the  viscosity 
and  with  the  silica,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  silica  alone  is  probabty 
.an  insulator.  In  other  words,  the  fused  rocks  are  electrolytes,  and 
the  silicates  in  them  are  probably  more  or  less  dissociated  into  their 
ions.*  What  these  ions  are  we  do  not  vet  know:  but  their  ultimate 
identification  is  not  hopeless.  The  extent  of  the  ionization  is  also 
unknown,  but  its  existence  seems  to  be  established.  Furthermore, 
since  the  several  silicates,  are  present  in  a  magma  in  different  degrees 
of  concentration,  they  must  be  differently  ionized,  and  some  of  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  others. 

When  a  salt  dissolves  in  water  the  temperature  of  solidification 
is  changed.  Water,  for  example,  freezes  at  0^  C,  but  the  addition 
of  23.6  per  cent  of  sodium  chloride  to  it  reduces  the  melting  or 
solidifyii^  point  to  —22°.  This  depression  of  the  melting  point 
is  quite  a  general  phenomenon,  and  from  it,  by  formula  which  need 
not  be  considered  here,  the  molecular  weight  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance can  be  calculated.  In  alloys  a  similar  change  can  be  observed, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  very  striking;  the  well-known  fusible  alloys, 
for  instance,  melt  at  temperatures  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

An  igneous  rock,  so  far  as  our  data  now  go,  exhibits  the  same 
peculiarity,  and  becomes  fluid  at  temperatures  below  the  average 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  44, 1802,  p.  242. 

*The  coexistenoe  in  certain  rocks  of  antagonistic  minerals  like  quartz  and  magnetite  may  be  an  evidence 
of  dlssodatkm.  Tbey  shoald  react  to  lorm  a  silicate  of  iron,  but  wo  can  readily  imagine  a  highly  viscous 
melt  as  soUdilying  so  rapidly  that  all  of  the  Ions  are  unable  to  find  their  proper  partners.  The  ft^  oxides 
therelcMie  appear  in  the  solid  product.  I  offer  this  merely  as  a  suggestion.  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis,  Bull. 
Soc.  beige  g^l.,  vol.  22,  1908,  p.  108,  has  attributed  the  quarts  in  a  particular  basalt  to  included  gneiss. 
Doelter  (SItxungsb.  Akad.  WIen,  vol.  113, 1904,  p.  100)  ascribes  the  early  separation  of  oxides  and  aluml- 
oates  from  oooUng  magmas  to  dissociation. 
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melting  point  of  its  constituent  minerals,  and  sometimes  lower  Chan 
the  lowest  among  the  latter.  Doelter's  figures,  as  cited  on  page  282, 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point,  although  the  depression  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  the  more  famiUar  cases  just  mentioned.  The  experiments  by 
Michaela  Vudnik  ^  and  Berta  Vukits, '  who  fused  together  minerals  of 
supposedly  known  melting  points  and  observed  those  of  the  mix- 
tures, tell  the  same  story.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  observations  is  compUcated  by  chemical  reactions,  which 
produced  new  salts;  and  it  is  also  affected  by  the  liabihty  of  glasses 
to  supercooHng.  Attempts  to  compute  molecular  weights  from  the 
observed  depressions  gave  unsatisfactory  results,  and  led  to  no  defi- 
nite conclusions. 

N.  V.  Kultascheff's  investigations,'  although  not  rigorously  com- 
parable with  natural  phenomena,  point  in  the  same  direction.  Mix- 
tures of  Na^SiO,  and  CaSiO,  were  studied,  the  first  salt  melting  at 
1,007°  and  the  second  at  a  temperature  above  1,400°.*  A  mixture 
of  80  per  cent  of  the  sodium  salt  with  20  per  cent  of  the  calcium  com- 
pound fused  at  938°,  and  even  greater  depressions  were  produced  by 
additions  of  the  still  less  fusible  sihca.  Upon  adding  only  6.5  per 
cent  of  sihca  to  the  sodium  siHcate,  the  melting  point  was  reduced  to 
820°.  It  was  also  found  that  the  two  sihcates  united  to  form  at 
least  two  double  salts,  a  fact  which  compUcates  the  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena.^ 

EUTECTICS. 

When  a  fused  rock,  or  mixture  of  similar  character,  soUdifies,  it 
can  do  so  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  It  may  solidify  as  a  unit,  form- 
ing a  glass,  in  which  no  individualization  of  its  constituents  can  be 
detected,  or  it  may  soUdify  as  a  mass  of  crystalline  minerals,  each 
one  exhibiting  its  own  peculiarities.  Between  these  extremes  many 
intermediate  conditions,  due  to  partial  crystallization,  are  possible, 
ranging  from  glass  containing  a  few  crystals  to  a  crystalline  mass 
with  some  glassy  remainder  left  over — that  is,  both  processes  may 
go  on  in  the  same  cooling  magma,  and  both,  of  course,  incompletely. 
The  more  viscous  the  lava  the  less  easily  its  materials  can  crystallize, 
and  hence  glasses  are  most  commonly  derived  from  magmas  rich  in 
siUca.     Obsidian  has  essentially  the  composition  of  rhyoUte. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  will  happen  when  a  solution  soUdifies  to 
a  crystalline  aggregate.  Take  for  example  a  solution  of  common 
salt  in  water,  which  freezes  at  —22°  C.  with  a  definite  proportion — 

1  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1904,  pp.  295,  340,  364. 

s  Idem,  pp.  705,  739. 

•Zeitschr.  anorK.  Cbemle,  vol.  35, 1903,  p.  187. 

*  1,540**  aocording  to  Alien  and  White.     See  table  of  melting  points,  p.  279. 

*  A  similar  study  of  several  binary  mixtures  of  silicates  is  reported  by  R.  C.  Wallace,  Zeitschr.  anors. 
Cbemle,  vol.  63, 1909,  p.  1.    The  mixtures  examined,  however,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not  oone- 

ipoad  to  nsttml  mSomJa. 
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namely,  23.6  per  cent — of  sodium  chloride  in  the  mixture.  Upon 
cooling  such  a  solution,  if  less  than  that  proportion  of  salt  is  present, 
ice  will  crystallize  first,  but  when  the  indicated  concentration  and 
temperature  have  been  reached  the  entire  mass — salt  and  water — will 
solidify.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  salt  is  in  excess  of  23.6  per  cent,  its 
hydrate,  NaC1.2H20,  will  first  appear  and  continue  to  be  deposited 
until  the  point  of  equilibrium  has  been  attained.  Then  the  same  mix- 
ture will  solidify  as  in  the  other  case.  This  minimum  temperature, 
with  its  definite,  corresponding  concentration  of  salt  and  water,  is 
known  as  the  eutectic  point,  and  at  that  point  the  solution  and  the 
solid  have  the  same  composition.^  Above  the  eutectic  point  either 
salt  or  water  may  crystallize  out,  that  substance  being  first  deposited 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  eutectic  ratio — the  ratio,  that  is,  of  23.6 
NaCl  to  76.4  HjO.  In  the  freezing  of  sea  water  the  separation  of 
nearly  pure  ice  is  seen,  because  the  water  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
eutectic  proportions. 

When  two  salts  are  fused  together  and  allowed  to  solidify,  the  same 
order  of  phenomena  appears,  provided  that  certain  conditions  are 
satisfied.  First,  the  fused  salts  must  be  miscible — that  is,  soluble  in 
one  another.  If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  melt  will  separate 
into  layers.  Secondly,  they  must  not  be  capable  of  acting  upon  each 
other  chemically,  for  in  that  case  new  compounds  are  produced. 
Finally,  they  should  not  be  isomorphous  salts,  for  then  no  eutectic 
mixture  is  possible.  The  feldspars  albite  and  anorthite,  for  example, 
crystallize  together  in  all  proportions,  and  the  melting  points  of  the 
mixed  crystals  form  a  series  with  no  eutectic  depression.  This  differ- 
ence between  isomorphous  and  eutectic  mixtures  is  fundamental. 

Since,  now,  the  fusing  point  of  a  lava  generally  falls  below  the 
average  melting  point  of  its  constituent  minerals,  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations may  be  applied  to  its  investigation.  Some  of  its  compo- 
nents will  form  isomorphous  mixtures,  but  a  part  of  it  will  represent 
eutectic  proportions  which  differ  with  the  varying  composition 
of  different  rocks.  In  each  case  the  substances  that  are  in  excess 
of  the  eutectic  ratios  are  likely  to  crystallize  first,  and  the  eutectic 
mixture  itself  will  probably  be  found  in  the  groundmass,  or  solidi- 
fied mother  liquor,  from  which  thie  crystals  have  separated.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  study  of  the  eutectics  becomes  fundamentally 
important  in  the  study  and  classification  of  igneous  rocks,  for  they 
chiefly  determine  the  character  and  order  of  deposition  of  the  pheno- 
crysts.  There  are  doubtless  other  factors  in  the  problem,  but  this  one 
is  the  most  fundamental  and  characteristic.  So  far  none  of  the 
eutectics  in  question  have  been  positively  identified,  although 
various  attempts  to  indicate  them  are  on  record,  with  results  which 

>  F.  Guthrie  r^^arded  tbeae  saline  mixtiiros  with  water  as  definite  compounds,  which  he  termed  cryohy* 
dntea.  See  PhiL  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  49, 1875,  pp.  1, 200, 266;  6th  ser.,  vol.  17, 1884,  p.  462.  See  also  M.  Boloii; 
aMtebr.  phyiikaL  Cbemie,  voL  17, 1806,  p.  326. 
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may  or  may  not  be  vrnfied.  In  Kultascheff's  experiments  with 
sodium  and  calcium  silicates  two  eutectic  points  were  noted,  which 
represented,  however,  not  a  single  natural  mixture,  but  a  series  of 
artificial  mixtures  wherein  both  of  the  ordinal  compounds  and  two 
double  salts  took  part.  H.  O.  Hofman's  woris:  ^  on  artificial  i^ags, 
containing  iron  and  calcium  silicates,  also  tells  us  sometliing  about 
possible  eutectic  points,  and  other  valuable  data  are  given  in  the 
memoir  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  *  on  the  compounds  of  lime 
and  silica.  The  mixtures  studied  in  the  latter  investigation,  how- 
ever, do  not  correspond  to  any  known  natural  associations. 

F.  Guthrie,'  to  whom  the  expression  '' eutectic"  is  due,  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  applicability  of  his  researches  to  the  study  of  igneous 
rocks,  and  of  late  years  his  suggestions  have  received  much  attention. 
J.  J.  H.  Teall  *  was  one  of  the  first  to  develop  the  subject,  and  he 
indicated  a  micropegmatite,  with  62.05  per  cent  of  fddspar  and  37.95 
per  cent  of  quartz,  as  a  possible  eutectic  mixture.  This  pos^bility  has 
been  discussed  by  several  writers,  and  especially  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,' 
who  regards  a  mixture  of  74.25  per  cent  of  orthoclase  with  25.75  per 
cent  of  quartz  as  the  true  eutectic  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
shows  that  it  is  very  close  to  the  average  micropegmatite  in  composi- 
tion, lliis  is  not  far  from  the  molecular  ratio  SAlKSijOg.'SSiOj, 
although  simple  molecular  ratios  can  not  necessarily  be  assumed  in 
.  eutectic  mixtures.  The  latter,  so  far  as  present  evidence  goes,  are 
not  definite  compounds.  The  water-salt  eutectic  is  not  a  hydrate,  but 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  which,  however,  happens  to  approximate 
rather  closely  in  composition  to  NaCl  +  lOHjO. 

In  the  first  of  the  memoirs  just  cited,  which  is  rich  in  data  relative 
to  the  physical  constants  of  molten  rocks,  minerals,  and  slags,  Vogt 
attempts  to  fix  the  composition  of  a  number  of  eutectic  mixtures. 
Some  of  them  are  as  follows,  the  figures  referring  to  percentages: 

68      diopside  with  32  olivine. 

74  melilite  with  26  olivine. 
65      melilite  with  35  anorthite. 
40      diopside  with  60  &kennanite. 
74.25  anorthite  with  25.75  quartz. 

75  albite  with  25  quartz. 

The  last  two  ratios  are  practically  identical  with  the  orthoclase- 
quartz  ratio  as  given   above.     It  is,   however,    a  grave   question 


»  Technology  Quart.,  vol.  13, 1900,  p.  41. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  265. 

>  PhlL  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  49, 1875,  p.  2a 

«  British  Petrography,  1888,  pp.  395-419. 

•  Die  SilUcatschmelxlOsuiigen,  pt.  2, 1904,  pp.  113-128.  See  also  Vogt,  Min.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  24»  1906,  p.  437; 
vol.  25, 1906,  p.  361;  vol.  27, 1908,  p.  105.  A.  C.  Lane,  Jour.  Cicolopy,  vol.  12, 1904,  p.  23.  II.  E.  Johansson, 
Qeol.  FOren.  F6rhandl.,  vol.  27, 1906,  p.  119;  and  A.  Bygdto,  Bull.  Oeol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  7, 1904-6,  p.  1. 
The  subject  of  eutectics  is  also  fully  discussed  in  Harker's  Natural  history  of  igneous  rocks,  and  Elfdeot 
ClMmioal  geology. 
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whether  in  a  strict  sense  eutectics  of  feldspar  and  quartz  are  possible. 
Quartz  is  capable  of  formation  only  below  800^,  and  one  modifica- 
tion of  it  only  below  575°.  In  the  pegmatites  of  Maine,  as  described 
by  E.  S.  Bastin/  the  quartz  is  often  of  the  low  temperature  variety, 
and  crystallization  was  further  modified  by  the  presence  of  gaseous 
or  vaporous  constituents  in  the  magma.  Fluidal  inclusions  are  also 
common  in  the  quartz.  The  soUdification  of  these  pegmatites  was 
therefore  a  complex  process,  and  by  no  means  so  simple  as  the  theory 
of  eutectics  would  seem  to  demand.  A  feldspar-sihca  eutectic,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  which  during  prolonged  cooling  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  siHca  as  quartz  occurred  may  be  conceivable.' 

The  entire  subject  of  eutectics,  in  reference  to  rock  formation,  is 
elaborately  discussed  by  Vogt,  who  considers  them  in  connection 
vnth  the  melting  points,  and  the  specific  and  latent  heats  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals.  These  data,  however,  are  more  or  less  crude,  and 
Vogt's  results  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  merely  as  first  approxima- 
tions to  the  solution  of  the  problems  proposed,  and  as  subject  to  very 
critical  revision.  Vogt  also  sought  to  determine  the  molecular 
weights  of  several  sihcates  from  the  observed  melting  point  depres- 
sions, and  concluded  that  they  were  represented  by  their  simplest 
empirical  formulae.  The  fused  minerals,  as  such,  exist  in  the  fluid 
magma,  although  they  are  partly  subject  to  electrolytic  dissociation. 
The  latter  phenomenon  has  also  been  much  studied  by  Doelter." 
The  essential  point  in  Vogt's  and  also  in  Doelter's  work  is  that  they 
attempt  to  apply  modem  physicochemical  methods  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  magmas,  and  whether  their  conclusions  are  maintained  or  not 
they  are  at  least  suggestive. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  only  simple  cases  to  which  the 
theory  of  eutectics  is  easily  apphed.  In  salt  and  water  we  have 
merely  a  system  of  two  components,  and  the  examples  given  by  Vogt 
are  o^  like  simplicity.  But  igneous  rocks  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more 
complex,  and  may  contain  from  three  to  many  component  minerals. 
For  conditions  like  these  the  theoretical  treatment  is  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, although  the  researches  of  Van't  Hoff  on  the  Stassfurt  salts 
suggest,  with  their  diagrams,  certain  analogies  which  may  be  followed 
in  the  future.  The  laws  of  equilibrium  must  apply  to  all  possible 
cases  of  solution,  even  though  we  may  be  unable  as  yet  to  trace  the 
details  of  their  working.  Just  as  the  Stassfurt  problem  is  complicated 
by  the  deposition  of  hydrates  and  double  salts,  so  from  the  magma 
complex  silicates  can  form,  and  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
each  may  develop  are  so  far  only  partially  determined.     The  diffi- 

t  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  297.    Also,  more  in  detail,  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  445, 1911. 
s  For  the  conditions  under  which  quartz  can  form  see  the  section  on  that  mineral  in  the  following  chapter. 
•  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  28, 1907,  p.  1313;  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  117, 1908,  pt.  1;  Zeitsehr.  Elektro- 
chemie,  1908,  p.  652. 
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culties  that  confront  us  here  are  well  pomted  out  by  Roozeboom  *  m 

his  great  work  on  the  phase  rule,  where  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 

that  an  igneous  rock  represents  many  components  and  many  solid 

phases.     Some  of  the  latter  are  definite  compounds,  and  some  are 

mixed  crystals  from  isomorphous  series.     If  the  cooling  of  the  magma 

has  been  too  rapid,  supersaturation  may  have  occurred,  with  a  change 

in  the  order  of  deposition  of  the  minerals  and  the  formation  of  some 

undifferentiated  glass  base.     Furthermore,  lava  rising  from  a  great 

depth  undergoes  a  change  of  pressure,  which  modifies  the  relative 

solubility  of  its  components  and  alters  the  position  of  the  eutectic 

point. 

SEPARATION    OF    MINERALS. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  no  universal  concrete 
rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  different 
minerals  will  separate  from  a  cooUng  magma.  The  broad,  general 
principles  are  clear  enough,  but  their  appUcation  to  the  problem 
under  consideration  is  an  affair  of  the  future.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  we  must  depend  upon  accurate  observations  and  experi- 
ments, and  in  that  way  accumulate  data  for  theory  to  work  upon. 
The  much-cited  phase  rule,  with  its  diagrams,  gives  us  a  mathe- 
matical method  of  dealing  with  our  facts,  but  it  is  inoperative  with- 
out them.  When  accurate  numerical  data  have  been  obtained,  then 
the  rule  will  become  appUcable  to  the  relatively  simpler  cases;  but 
anything  more  complex  than  a  four-component  system  is  likely  to 
be  unmanageable.  At  present,  however,  we  can  see  some  of  the  con- 
ditions which  are  involved  in  the  general  problem.  First,  the  entire 
composition  of  the  magma  must  be  taken  into  account,  together 
with  the  pressure  under  which  it  solidifies.  An  ordinary  lava, 
cooling  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  behave  very  differently 
from  similar  material  which  solidifies  at  a  great  depth  to  form  a 
laccolith  or  batholith.  In  the  latter  case  its  gaseous  contents  are  not 
so  completely  lost,  and  they,  especially  the  water  vapor,  play  an 
important  part  in  determining  the  order  of  mineral  deposition.  The 
retention,  under  pressure,  of  boric  acid  and  fluorine  will  cause  the 
formation  of  compounds  which  do  not  appear  in  surface  eruptions,  and 
such  minerals  as  tourmaline  and  the  micas  become  possible. 

If  in  any  given  case  we  regard  the  eutectic  mixture  as  the  solvent,, 
the  minerals  that  are  in  excess  of  its  ratios  will  be  the  first  to 
crystallize.     Their  order  of  deposition  will  then  depend  upon  three 

»H.  W.  Bakhuis  Roozeboom,  Die  heterogenen  Gleichgewichte  vom  Stand punkte  der  Phasenlehre, 
vol.  2,  Braunschweig,  1904,  pp.  240  et  aeq.  For  a  simple  application  of  a  phase-rule  diagram  to  a  system 
of  two  components,  see  W.  Meyerhofler,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  36, 1902,  p.  592.  T.  T.  Read  (Econ. 
Geology,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  101)  has  discussed  the  application  of  the  phase  rule  to  the  study  of  magmas,  but 
his  suggestions  have  been  criticized  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  (idem,  p.  286).  C.  Doelter  (MixL. 
pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  25, 1907,  p.  79)  has  studied  what  he  calls  the  "stability  fields"  of  certain  minenUs,. 
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essential  conditions — ^namely,  their  relative  abundance/  their  solu- 
bility in  the  eutectic,  and  their  points  of  fusion.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  less  soluble  and  less  fusible  sunstances  will  be  formed 
earliest.  With  an  excess  of  alumina;  corundum  and  spinel  may  form, 
and  as  a  general  rule  the  so-called  accessory  minerals,  the  more 
trivial  constituents  of  a  rock,  are  among  the  first  separations. 
Apatite,  sulphides,  and  the  titanium  minerals  belong  in  this  class. 
Although  the  sulphides  are  more  easily  fusible  than  the  silicates, 
their  insolubility  in  a  silicate  magma  causes  their  early  precipitation. 
According  to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt/  the  sulphides  are  much  more  soluble 
in  very  hot  magmas  than  they  are  at  lower  temperatures,  and  this 
order  of  difference  is  one  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  Solu- 
bility varies  with  temperature,  and  differently  with  different  sub- 
stances. It  also  varies  with  the  solvent,  and  J.  MorozeWicz'  has 
shown  that  alumosilicates  rich  in  soda  dissolve  alumina  much  more 
freely  than  the  corresponding  potash  compounds,  in  which  it  is  little 
soluble,  if  at  all.  So  also  the  sulphides,  as  Vogt  has  pointed  out,  are 
more  soluble  in  femic  magmas  than  in  the  salic  varieties.  They  are 
consequently  more  abundant  in  basalts  and  diabases  than  they  are 
in  quartz  porphyry  or  rhyolite.  We  have  here,  apparently,  a  case 
of  limited  miscibility  between  fused  sulphides  and  fused  silicates, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  silicates  themselves  seem  to  be  miscible 
in  all  proportions.  At  least,  in  the  latter  case,  no  limitation  has  been 
observed,  except  in  so  far  as  chemical  reactivity  renders  the  mutual 
presence  of  certain  species  impossible.  In  an  actual  magma  these 
incompatibiUties  do  not  exist,  nor  do  they  become  evident  when  we 
fuse  together  several  oxides  to  form  an  artificial  melt.  When, 
however,  we  fuse  mixtures  of  minerals,  as  in  the  researches  of  J. 
Lenardid,*  M.  Vu6nik  ^  and  B.  Vukits  ®  the  limitations  of  this  class 
become  evident.  For  instance,  when  magnetite  is  fused  with  labra- 
dorite,  it  is  absorbed,  and  upon  cooling  the  melt,  augite  crystals 
appear.  With  magnetite  and  anorthite,  hercynite  may  be  formed; 
leucite  and  acmite  give  magnetite,  leucite,  and  glass;  and  so  on. 
Again,  leucite  and  nepheUte  are  incompatible  with  quartz,  which 

1  F.  Loewinson-Lessizig  (Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  g6oI.  interaat.,  1897,  pp.  352-^353)  has  called  attention 
to  the  Cact  that  relative  abundance  is  fundamentally  important;  that  is,  silica  will  divide  itself  among 
the  several  bases  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  mass  action;  or,  in  other  words,  that  law  will  determine 
what  silicates  can  form.    Its  detailed  application,  however.  Is  perhaps  not  practicable. 

>Die  Silikatschmelxlfisungen,  pt.  1, 1903,  pp.  96-101. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1888-89,  pp.  56, 57. 

*  Centralbl.  Mhi.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705, 743. 

*  Idem,  1904,  pp.  205, 340, 364;  1906,  p.  132. 

•Idem,  1904,  pp.  705,  739.  See  also  memoirs  by  B.  K.  Schmuts,  Xeues  Jahrb.,  1S97,  pt.  2,  p.  124;  X. 
Bauer,  idem,  Bail.  Bd.  12,  p.  535, 1899;  K.  Petrasch,  idem.  Bell.  Bd.  17,  p.  498,  1903;  II.  H.  Reiter, 
Idem,  Befl.  Bd.  22,  p.  183,  1906;  R.  Freis,  idem,  Beil.  Bd.  23,  p.  43,1907;  V.  Pfischl,  Centralbl.  Min., 
Geol.  n.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  571;  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  26, 1908,  p.  412;  II.  Schlelmer,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1908,  vol.  2, 
p.  1;  M.  Urbas,  idem,  Beil.  Bd.,  vol.  25, 1908,  p.  261;  M.  Hauke,  idem,  1910,  p.  1;  Vera  Uammerie,  idem, 
Beil.  Bd.,  vol.  29, 1910,  p.  719;  and  H.  Andesner,  idem,  Beil.  Bd.,  vol.  30, 1910,  p.  467. 
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converts  them  into  feldspars;  and  a  multitude  of  such  conditions 
help  to  determine  what  compounds  shall  crystallize  from  any  given 
magma.  In  a  magma  of  defined  composition  certain  compounds 
are  capable  of  formation,  others  are  not;  and  these  limitations  are 
imperative.  In  the  next  chapter,  upon  rock-forming  minerals,  they 
will  be  considered  more  in  detail. 

In  ordinary  solutions,  two  substances  having  an  ion  in  common 
diminish  the  solubility  of  each  other.  How  far  this  rule  may  apply 
to  magmas  is  uncertain,  and  especially  so  because  of  our  ignorance  as 
to  what  the  ions  actually  are,^  Still  we  may  assume  that  olivine, 
Mg2Si04,  and  enstatite,  MgSiO,,  have  magnesium  ions  in  common, 
and  with  them  the  rule  ought  to  work.  Each  should  be  less  soluble 
in  presence  of  the  other  than  it  is  when  present  alone,  and  the  same 
condition  ought  to  hold  for  the  two  potassium  salts  leucite  and  ortho- 
clase,  or  the  sodium  couple  albite  and  nepheline.  With  mixtures  of 
several  possible  siUcates  the  rule  is  more  difficult  to  apply,  for  then 
complex  ions  are  likely  to  form.  For  instance,  in  a  magma  capable 
of  yielding  oUvine,  enstatite,  albite,  and  anorthite,  the  ions  may  be 
Mg,  Ca,  Na,  SiOg,  Si04,  AlSi04,  and  AlSigOg.  Even  in  such  a  case, 
which  is  purely  hypothetical,  two  of  the  supposed  minerals  have  an 
ion  in  common,  and  olivine  and  enstatite  should  be  the  first  to  sepa- 
rate. Here  we  have  a  suggestion  of  what  really  happens  in  a  vast 
number  of  cases,  possibly  in  a  large  majority  of  cooling  magmas.  The 
order  in  which  the  minerals  are  deposited  is  essentially  that  laid  down 
by  H.  Rosenbusch,^  namely,  ores  and  oxides  first,  then  the  ferromag- 
nesian  minerals,  then  the  feldspars,  and  finally,  if  an  excess  of  siUca  is 
present,  quartz.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  and  can  not  be  universal, 
and  to  it  there  are  many  exceptions.  Its  common  vaUdity  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  most  igneous  rocks  are  formed  from  rela- 
tively few  components,  with  a  correspondingly  moderate  number  of 
possibiUties.  So  far  as  they  are  of  the  same  general  nature  they  con- 
soUdate  most  commonly  in  the  same  general  way. 

To  a  limited  degree,  mmerals  are  deposited  from  a  magma  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  fusibility,  the  more  infusible  first ;  but  the  rule, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  by  no  means  general.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
it  holds,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  successive  members  of  an 
isomorphous  series.  Plagioclase  feldspars,  for  example,  often  exhibit 
a  zonal  structure,  with  the  less  fusible  lime  salts  concentrated  at  the 
crystalline  centers,  and  the  more  fusible  soda  salts  proportionally 
more  abundant  around  their  outer  surfaces.  The  order  of  fusibility 
seems  to  be  rather  a  minor  factor  in  the  process  of  mineral  formation 
during  magmatic  cooling.     The  early  crystallization  of  leucite  and 

1  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  in  greater  detail  see  J.  IT.  L.  Vogt,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  27, 1908,  p.  133. 

«Neues  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt.  2,  p.  1.  Compare  papers  by  J.  Joly,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Dublin,  vol.  9, 1900,  p. 
298;  J.  A.  Cunningham,  idem,  1901,  p.  383;  and  W.  J.  Sollas,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1900,  p.  295.  On  the  order  of 
ooDsoUdation  o/ magmatic  minerals  there  is  a  copious  literature. 
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oliyine  may  be  due  either  to  their  relative  infusibility,  to  their  insolu- 
bility in  the  remainder  of  the  magma,  or,  as  Doelter  ^  supposes,  to 
their  superior  stability  at  high  temperatures.  Viscosity,  supersatu- 
ration,  undercooling  and  rate  of  cooling  all  play  their  respective  parts 
in  the  soUdification  of  a  magma,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  evidence 
in  any  particular  instance  is  not  a  simple  matter.' 

DIFFERENTIATION. 

The  question  whether  there  is,  within  the  earth,  a  single,  sensibly 
homogeneous  magma,  is  one  that  concerns  geology,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  directly  approachable  through  chemical  evidence.  If, 
however,  we  consider  the  problem  locally,  with  reference  to  effusions 
from  one  definite  volcanic  center,  the  chemist  may  have  something 
to  say.  Even  here  the  discussion  must  be  mainly  physical,  but  chem- 
ical principles  are  also  involved  in  its  settlement,  for  the  reason  that 
chemical  differences  characterize  the  lavas,  and  they  demand  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  now  a  commonplace  of  petrology  that  within  a  given  area 
there  may  be  a  variety  of  igneous  rocks,  exhibiting  a  relationship  to 
one  another,  and  indicating,  by  their  mode  of  occurrence,  that  they 
had  a  common  origin.  To  what  is  this  "consanguinity,"  as  Iddings 
calls  it,  due  ?  If  the  lavas,  which  may  differ  widely,  came  from  one 
and  the  same  fissure  or  crater,  how  were  their  differences  brought 
about  ?  To  this  question  there  have  been  many  answers,  but  its  dis- 
cussion still  continues  voluminously,  and  the  last  word  is  not  yet 
said.  If  distinct  magmas  exist,  which  are  ejected  sometimes  sepa- 
rately and  sometimes  commingling,  the  problem  becomes  apparently 
simple,  and  this  method  of  solution  has  been  repeatedly  proposed. 
Bimsen  assumed  the  existence  of  two  such  magmas,  the  normal 
pyroxenic  and  the  normal  trachytic,  and  Durocher  has  put  forth 
similar  views.  Other  petrologists  have  thought  that  there  are  more 
than  two  fundamental  magmas,  but  such  a  multiplication  of  assump- 
tions can  only  end  in  confusion.  The  conception  is  simple  enough, 
but  its  application  to  observed  phenomena  is  quite  the  reverse.  With 
this  phase  of  the  question  chemistry  has  little  to  do.  The  prevalent 
modem  opinion  favors  the  idea  that  at  each  specified  locality  there  is 
one  essentially  homogeneous  magma,  from  which,  by  some  process 
of  differentiation,  the  various  rock  species  of  the  region  have  been 

1  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  113, 1904,  p.  495.    Doelter  gives  many  data  on  the  separation  of  minerals 
daring  the  cooling  of  melts  of  known  composition.    T^e  different  species  were  first  fused  together. 

*  The  importance  of  discriminating  between  the  fusibility  of  a  mineral  and  its  solubility  in  a  magma 
is  strongly  emphasized  by  A.  Lagorio,  in  Zeitschr.  IZryst.  Min.,  vol.  24, 1895,  \}.  285.  Minerals  may  dis- 
solve 9t  temperatures  far  below  their  melting  poinis,  just  as  salt  dissolves  in  water.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  simple  solution  and  chemical  reactivity.  In  the  one  process  a  body  dissolves 
and  recrystallizes  from  solution  without  change.  In  the  other  it  dissolves  because  of  reactions  with  the 
•olyent,  and  new  comiKyunds  are  generated.  In  either  process,  however,  a  solution  may  become  saturated , 
and  then  its  solvent  action  ceases.  On  viscosity  as  related  to  chemical  compoaitioix  Vel  BUkidXAlv>siM3iD&  «»^ 
B.  Qraioflr,  Inaug.  Dlas.,  Jena,  1007 
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derived.  Under  what  conditions  and  by  what  processes  can  such 
a  differentiation  be  produced?  Upon  this  problem,  presented  in 
this  form,  physical  chemistry  has  some  suggestions  to  offer,  regardless 
of  the  antecedent  assumption  or  of  the  geological  evidence  upon  which 
it  is  based. ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  now  to  consider  the  historical  aspect  of 
the  discussion,  for  that  has  been  well  done  by  several  other  writers. 
J.  P.  Iddings,  especially,  in  his  memoir  upon  the  origin  of  igneous 
rocks,'  and  more  recently  W.  C.  Brogger'  and  F.  Loewinson-Less- 
ing  *  have  done  full  justice  to  this  side  of  the  question.  We  need 
only  take  up  broadly  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  suggested  in 
order  to  explain  the  observed  differentiation,  and  examine  them  as  to 
their  vaUdity.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  details  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Although  R.  W.  Bimsen  was  the  first  to  show  that  a  magma  is  really 
a  solution,  little  attention  was  paid  to  this  consideration  imtil  A.  La- 
gorio,*  in  1887,  published  his  famous  memoir  on  the  nature  of  the 
''glass  base'*  or  groundmass.  In  developing  his  fundamental  con- 
ception, Lagorio  called  attention  to  '^Soret's  principle,'^  which  asserts 
that  when  two  parts  of  the  same  solution  are  at  different  temperatures, 
there  will  be  a  concentration  of  the  dissolved  substance  in  the  cooler 
portion.  Through  the  operation  of  this  process,  namely,  unequal 
cooUng,  it  was  thought  that  a  homogeneous  molten  mass  might  be- 
come heterogeneous,  the  substances  with  which  a  magma  was  most 
nearly  saturated  tending  to  accumulate  at  the  cooler  points,  leaving 
the  warmer  portions  with  an  excess  of  the  solvent  material.  This 
view  was  speedily  adopted  by  many  petrographers,  but  objections 
to  it  were  soon  found,  and  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.  G.  F. 
Becker  •  showed  that  to  produce  the  observed  phenomenon  in  so 
viscous  a  medium  as  molten  lava  by  such  a  process  of  molecular 
diffusion  would  require  almost  unlimited  time;  and  H.  Backstrom' 
pointed  out  that  although  the  operation  of  Soret's  principle  might 
cause  changes  in  the  absolute  concentration,  it  could  no  more  alter 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  dissolved  substances  than  it  could  in 
a  mixture  of  gases. 

Another  process  which  surely  plays  some  part,  great  or  small,  in 
the  differentiation  of  magmas  is  the  solution  of  foreign  material.  The 
molten  lava,  as  it  rises  from  the  depths  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is 

» Ilarker,  in  his  Natural  history  of  igneous  rocks,  devotes  a  chapt<^r  to  "hybridism"— that  is,  to  rocks 
formed  by  the  commingling  of  magmas.  Another  chapter  is  given  to  the  question  of  differentiatiaD. 
£lsden,  in  his  Chemical  geology,  also  discusses  th(?  general  problem  at  some  length. 

»  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  12, 1892,  p.  89. 

»  Die  Eruptivgesteine  des  Kristianiagebietcs,  pt.  3,  1898,  pp.  270  et  seq. 

<  Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  g6ol.  intemat.,  1897,  p.  308. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  421.    This  memoir  is  rich  in  references  to  former  literature. 

•  Am.Jour.8ci.,4th8er.,vol.3, 1897,  p.  21. 

'  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  1,  1893,  p.  773.    See  also  F.  Loewinson-Lessing,  Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.   gStA. 
iptemBt,  1807,  p.  390. 
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inclosed  between  walls  of  rock  upon  which  it  exerts  a  solvent  action. 
This  action  may  be  very  slight  or  it  may  be  important;  and  its  extent 
will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  magma,  the  character  of  the  rock 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  the  temperature,  and  the  pressure.  Not 
one  of  these  factors  can  be  set  aside  as  negligible.  The  absorbed 
rock  may  be  either  igneous  or  sedimentary;  the  effect  produced  upon 
it  may  be  limited  to  a  thin  contact  zone  or  it  may  permeate  large 
masses  of  material;  and  no  general  rule  governs  the  process  entirely. 
The  wall  rock  varies  in  solubility  with  respect  to  the  magma,  and 
this  condition,  modified  as  it  must  be  by  variations  in  temperature, 
is  of  prime  importance.  If  a  magma  is  saturated  with  respect  to  the 
substances  contained  in  its  walls,  its  solvent  action  will  be  slight;  if 
unsaturated,  its  activity  must  be  greater.  A  basaltic  magma  should 
take  up  siUca;  a  siUceous  magma  might  absorb  bases.  For  example, 
blocks  of  limestone,  more  or  less  altered  by  contact  with  the  molten 
magma,  are  ejected  from  some  volcanoes,  and  may  be  found  embedded 
in  the  solidified  lavas.  In  extreme  cases  they  may  disappear  en- 
tirely, leaving  a  local  enrichment  in  lime  salts  as  evidence  of  their 
former  nature.*  This  general  process,  this  assimilation  of  extraneous 
material,  is  given  much  weight  by  Johnston-Lavis  and  Loewinson- 
Lessing  in  their  discussions  of  magmatic  differentiation;  but  its 
effectiveness  is  by  no  means  universaUy  admitted.  R.  A.  Daly,'  a 
recent  advocate  of  the  assimilation  theory,  has  sought  to  explain  the 
mechanism  of  igneous  intrusions  by  a  process  which  he  calls  '*  mag- 
matic stoping.''  He  supposes  that  a  bathoUthic  magma  eats  its  way 
up  by  solvent  action  on  the  invaded  rocks.  Blocks  of  the  latter, 
loosened  by  this  process,  sink  into  the  fluid  mass  and  are  gradually 
dissolved.  Thus  the  composition  of  the  magma  is  altered.  Daly 
also  argues  in  favor  of  the  view  that  such  a  magma,  by  '^gravitative 
adjustment,''  will  separate  into  layers,  the  denser  submagma  below, 
the  lighter  above.  The  latter  conception  is  not  new,  and  has  had 
many  supporters. 

The  hypothesis  advanced  by  A.  Michel  L6vy '  that  differentiation 
is  brought  about  chiefly  by  a  circulation  at  high  temperatures  and 

>  See,  for  example,  H.  J.  Johnston-Lavis,  The  ejected  blocks  of  Monte  Somma:  Trans.  Edinburgh  Oeo 
Soe.,  vol.  6, 1892-03,  p.  314.  Also  a  paper  in  Natural  Science,  vol.  4, 1894,  p.  134.  F.  Loewinson-Lesslng 
(loe.  cit.)  gives  many  other  references  to  literature  on  this  subject.  For  experimental  data  on  the  solu- 
bility of  corundom,  emery,  andahisite,  kyanite,  kaolin,  pyrophyllite,  leucite,  and  quartz  in  magmas,  see 
A.  Lagorio(Zeit8chr.  Kryst.Min.,vol.  24, 1895, p. 285);  also  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak  (Neues  Jahrb.,  1884, 
pt.  1,  p.  18),  who  operated  on  olivine,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  biotite,  feldspars,  quartz,  garnet,  iolite,  and 
zircon  in  much  the  same  way.  Uow  far  these  experiments,  conducted  on  small  samples  during  short 
times,  can  be  used  to  illustrate  natural  phenomena  is  doubtful,  but  they  do  give  some  inibrmation  of  value. 
On  the  absorption  of  limestone  by  granite,  see  A.  Lacroix,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  123, 1896,  p.  1021. 

*  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vo].  15, 1903,  p.  260;  vol.  10, 1903,  p.  107;  vol.  20, 1905,  p.  185;  vol.  26, 1908,  p.  17, 
and  in  the  Roeenbusch ''  Festschrift,''  1906,  p.  203.  See  also  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  209, 1903,  p.  101, 
on  the  rocks  of  Mount  Ascutney .  A  discussion  of  Daly'c  views,  mainly  adverse,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  Washington,  is  reported  Li  Science,  vol.  25, 1907,  p.  621.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  (Die  Silikatschmelz- 
USsongen,  pL  2,  1904,  p.  225)  regards  the  assimilation  theory  as  quite  untenable.  Daly's  views  have  been 
aooepted  by  J.  Banell,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Siu^^ey  No.  57, 1907,  pp.  155-156;  E.  C.  Andrews,  Rvi. 
Oeol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  C,  1900^  p.  126;  and  A.  P.  Coleman,  loux.  0«Q>\acY  ,^o\.\b,V^  ,^.Ta. 

*  BuU.  Soc.  gM.  Fnaoe,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1897,  p.  367. 
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under  great  pressures  of  the  so-called  ''fluides  mineralisateurs'' — ^that 
isy  of  water  and  the  other  yapors  or  gaseous  contents  of  the  magma- 
is  one  which  deserves  serious  consideration.  These  agents  are  sup- 
posed to  entangle  certain  other  constituents,  the  lighter  substances  of 
the  magma,  and  to  concentrate  them  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  fused 
mass.  Silica  and  the  feldspathic  minerals  would  thus  accumulate 
near  the  top  of  a  volcanic  reservoir,  leaving  the  f erromagnesian  miner- 
als in  greater  proportion  at  the  bottom— an  order  corresponding  with 
a  common  order  of  ejectment  during  eruptions.  This  order,  how- 
ever, is  not  invariable,  and  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  A.  Geikie,* 
it  was  generally  reversed.  There  the  femic  rocks  represent  the  earli- 
est outflows  and  the  salic  rocks  came  later.  A  progressive  enrich- 
ment in  silica  took  place,  instead  of  the  impoverishment  that  Michel 
Levy's  process  would  imply.  In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  according  to 
J.  P.  Iddings,'  lavas  of  medium  composition  were  emitted  first,  and 
the  differentiation  was  a  splitting  up  of  the  magma  into  femic  and 
saUc  portions.  The  sequence  of  lavas,  then,  appears  to  have  been 
different  in  different  regions,  and  the  irregularities  remain  to  be 
explained.  Apart  from  this  digression,  however,  the  suggestions  of 
Michel  L6vy  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  magmatic  vapors  must 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  process  of  differentiation,  for 
they  tend  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  a  lava  column  or  reser- 
voir and  to  modify  its  properties  locally.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  may  bring  to  the  top  some  of  the  more  easily  sublimable  oxides 
or  silicates,  together  with  decomposable  fluorides  and  chlorides,  and 
during  an  eruption  these  substances  would  be  ejected  first.  A  com- 
plete segregation,  however,  is  not  assumed — only  a  differential  con- 
centration of  the  magmatic  components.  It  is  obvious  that  a  more 
important  function  of  the  ^'mineraUzers"  is  to  increase  the  fusi- 
biUty  of  the  magmatic  mass  and  to  diminish  its  viscosity,  thereby 
faciUtating  crystaUization. 

In  a  later  paper  than  that  previously  cited  G.  F.  Becker'  has  shown 
that  fractional  crystallization  may  have  been  an  important  factor 
in  producing  differentiation.  This  is  a  process  which  is  well  under- 
stood, and  it  must  have  been  more  or  less  operative.  From  this  point 
of  view  magmatic  differentiation  becomes  a  part  of  the  general  cool- 
ing process,  and  not  a  phenomenon  to  be  considered  aside  from  the 
ordinary  solidification  of  a  lava.  The  magma,  whether  it  is  forming  a 
dike  or  a  laccolith,  is  inclosed  between  walls  wliich  are  cooler  than 
itself,  and  along  these  surfaces  the  less  fusible  or  less  soluble  minerals 
will  first  crystallize.  The  process  is  aided  by  the  circulation  of  con- 
vection currents;  and  that  portion  of  the  fused  mass  which  last 

1  The  ancient  volcanoes  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  2, 1897,  p.  477. 

*  BuU.  Philos.  Soc.  Washington,  vol.  12, 1892,  p.  89.    Comparo  J.  £.  Spun*.  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  8, 1900, 
p.  621,  on  the  succession  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada.    Spun-  gives  a  good  historical 
sammary  of  the  sublect,  beginntog  with  the  pioneer  work  of  Richthofen. 
*Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol  4, 1897,  p.  257. 
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solidifies,  the  mother  liquor,  will  be  the  portion  of  maximum  fusibility, 
and,  therefore,  approximate  to  a  eutectic  mixture.  The  center  of 
the  dike  or  laccolith  will  thus  have  one  composition  and  its  outer  parts 
another.  In  his  memoir  upon  the  Highwood  Mountains  L.  V. 
Pirsson  *  discusses  the  process  in  some  detail,  and  shows  how  convec- 
tion and  crystallization  may  go  on  together.  When  great  diflFerences 
in  specific  gravity  exist,  as  in  the  separation  of  the  heavy  titaniferous 
magnetite  of  the  Adirondacks  from  the  lighter  rocks  of  the  same 
magmatic  mass,'  the  crystallizing  substances  may  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  form  a  distinct  layer  quite  unlike  the  superincumbent 
material.  Even  very  moderate  diflferences  of  density  may  produce 
similar  results,  although  in  less  degree.  For  example,  Loewinson- 
Lessing'  has  shown  that  in  certain  Vesuvian  lavas  leucite  crystals 
have  risen  to  the  top,  while  augite  sank  to  the  bottom.*  In  the  diflFer- 
entiation  of  the  eruptive  iron  ores  of  Norway,  as  described  by  J.  H. 
L.  Vogt,*  the  same  process  may  operate,  although  Vogt  gave  another 
interpretation  to  the  phenomena.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  liquation 
hypothesis  of  J.  Durocher'  may  be  partly  applicable,  and  we  can  easily 
conceive  of  the  cooling  magma  as  separating  into  lighter  and  heavier 
layers,  even  before  solidification  begins.  Kemp,  in  the  paper  just 
cited,  remarks  that  copper  matte  settles  out  almost  completely  from  a 
viscous  mixture  of  matte  and  slag,  although  in  a  large  mass  of  magma 
convection  currents  might  hinder  the  perfect  working  of  such  a 
process.  Liquation,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  a  possible  mode  of 
differentiation,  but  probable  .only  in  certain  special  cases.  It  implies 
a  limited  miscibility  of  the  magmatic  solutions,  and  that  does  not  often 
occur.  J.  Morozewicz,'  however,  in  his  experiments  upon  artificial 
magmas,  observed  several  cases  in  which  his  melts  differed  in  com- 
position from  top  to  bottom,  the  undermost  portion  being  the  heav- 
iest. Similar  differences  of  density  are  well  known  to  the  glass 
makers,  as  shown  by  variations  in  refractive  capacity  between  the 
top  and  bottom  portions  of  their  melts.  Such  a  ''gravitative  adjust- 
ment'' is  presumably  most  effective  in  slowly  cooling  magmas, 
especially  when  partial  crystallization  has  occurred.  The  minerals 
first  formed  must  have  time  to  sink.  The  rate  of  cooling,  therefore, 
is  a  distinct  factor  in  the  differentiation  of  igneous  rocks. 

To  these  agencies  in  the  process  of  differentiation  must  be  added 
that   of  pressure.     This  has  been  taken  into   account  by  Martin 

>  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  237, 1005,  p.  183.    Compare  also  A.  Harlrcr,  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  50, 
18M,  p.  324;  and  T.  L.  Walker,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  0, 1898,  p.  410. 

>  See  J.  F.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1890,  p.  417. 
<  Studlen  ueber  die  Eruptivgesteine,  St.  Petersburg,  1890,  p.  155. 

•  Similar  observations  are  recorded  by  much  earlier  workers,  as,  for  instance,  Charles  Darwin,  in  Geo 
logical  observations  on  volcanic  islands,  1844,  p.  117,  and  P.  Scrope  in  his  treatise  Volcanos,  1872,  p.  125. 

•  See  summary  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall  in  Geol.  Mag.,  1892,  p.  82. 

•  Annates  des  mines,  5th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1857,  p.  217. 
1  Min.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1888-89,  p.  233. 
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Schweig,*  whose  views  may  be  briefly  summarized  or  paraphrased 
as  follows:  In  a  molten  magma,  under  great  pressure,  partial  crystal- 
lization occurs;  the  crystals  formed  sink  within  the  fluid  mass,  while 
their  mother  liquor  accumulates  above  them.  An  eruption  takes 
place,  the  mother  liquor  is  ejected,  and  with  the  consequent  relief  of 
pressure  the  fusibility  of  the  separated  crystalline  matter  is  increased. 
The  latter,  remelted,  is  expelled  by  a  later  explosion,  and  in  this  way 
the  magma,  originally  homogeneous,  gives  rise  to  two  or  more  diflFer- 
ent  lavas,  emitted  from  the  same  vent.  The  separation  is  effected  in 
the  first  place  by  fractional  crystallization,  aided  by  gravity;  and 
then,  under  reduced  pressure,  the  crystalline  layer  again  liquefies. 

This  is  a  plausible  hypothesis,  but  it  leaves  some  things  out  of 
accoimt.  Pressure,  in  the  first  instance,  raises  the  melting  points  of 
the  fused  minerals,  but  the  water  and  gases  dissolved  in  the  magma 
act  in  the  opposite  way.  They  tend  to  make  the  magma  more  fusible. 
When,  by  eruption,  these  gases  escape,  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  fusi- 
bility to  offset  the  gain  from  reduced  pressure,  and  what  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  this  gain  and  loss  may  be  no  man  can  say.  The  oppos- 
ing tendencies  may  balance,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  one  or  the 
other  will  be  the  stronger,  and  beyond  this  point,  with  the  available 
evidence,  our  reasoning  can  not  go.  During  an  eruption  the  com- 
position of  a  magma,  its  gaseous  load,  its  temperature,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  it  are  all  varying;  some  of  the  variations  are  slow  and 
gradual,  others  are  rapid ;  heat  may  be  lost  by  cooling  ^  or  evolved  by 
chemical  change;  and  no  equation  can  yet  be  written  in  which  each 
of  these  factors  shall  receive  its  proper  valuation.  After  eruption  the 
phenomena  are  less  complex;  but  even  then  we  are  only  able  to 
follow  them  partially.  Fractional  crystallization,  Uquation,  the 
influence  of  dissolved  vapors,  and  the  assimilation  of  foreign  material 
are  all  intelligible  processes,  but  the  first  one  named  is  the  most 
general  and  presumably  the  most  important  of  all.  Even  its  influ- 
ence is  variable,  however,  becoming  zero  in  a  eutectic  mixture,  and 
increasing  in  potency  as  we  recede  from  the  eutectic  point.  The 
more  closely  the  composition  of  a  magma  approaches  eutectic  ratios, 
the  less  capable  of  fractionation  it  becomes. 

RADIOACTIVITY. 

Tliis  chapter  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  recent 
speculations  and  investigations  relative  to  the  sources  of  volcanic 
heat.  That  heat,  liitherto,  has  been  commonly  referred  either  to  the 
molten  matter  left  over  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Uthosphere,  or 
to  a  generation  from  mechanical  sources,  such  as  pressure  and  the 

»  Neucs  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  17,  1903,  p.  516.  Originally  published  as  a  doctoral  dissertation.  The  paper 
contains  a  good  summary,  down  to  1903,  of  the  entire  subject  of  differentiation. 

I  The  sudden  expansion  of  the  gases  released  at  the  beginning  of  a  volcanic  eruption  must  exert  a  note- 
worthy  cooling  effect  on  the  residual  magma. 
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friction  due  to  movements  within  the  cnist.  The  discovery  of 
radium,  however,  which  emits  heat  continuously,  has  led  to  new  con- 
ceptions that  are  at  least  worth  mentioning.* 

The  quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  radium  has  been  measured  by  sev- 
eral investigators.  The  subjoined  table  gives  most  of  the  results 
obtained,  expressed  in  gram  calories  per  gram  of  pure  radium  per 
hour: 

Heat  emitted  by  radium. 


Authority. 

Reference. 

Small  cnloriGS. 

P.  Curie  and  A.  Laborde 

E.  Rutherford  and  H.  T.  Barnes.. 
C.  Runee  and  J.  Precht 

Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  136,  1903,  p 

673. 
Phil.  Mag.,  6th  eer.,  vol.  7,  1904 

p.  202. 
Jour..Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  86  (2),  1904 

p.  7. 
Physikal.  Zeitachr.,  vol.  5,  1904 

p.  563. 
Annalen  der  Physik,  4th  ser.,  vol 

21,  1906,1).  595. 
Monatflh.  Chemie,  vol.  29,  1908, 

p.  853. 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148,  1909,  p 

1448. 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  31, 

100  approx. 
100  approx. 
105. 

F.  Paechen 

12G. 

J.  Precht 

134.4 

E.  V.  Schweidler  and  V.  F.  Hess. 
W.  Duane 

118. 
120. 

W.  Duane 

104  to  117. 

1911,  p.  247. 

The  differences  between  these  determinations  are  due  partly  to 
differences  in  the  atomic  weight  assigned  to  radium  and  partly  to 
different  methods  of  measurement;  but  they  are  immaterial  in  respect 
to  the  present  discussion.  It  is  enough  to  note  that  1  gram  of 
radium  spontaneously  emits  heat  enough  every  hour  to«raise  the 
temperature  of.  more  than  100  grams  of  water  1°  Centigrade,*  an 
enormous  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  energy  displayed  in  oven 
the  most  violent  chemical  reactions.  How  large  a  part  does  this 
evolution  of  heat  play  in  volcanic  phenomena  or  in  maintaining  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  ? 

The  principal  radioactive  elements,  so  far  as  present  knowledge 
goes,  are  uranium,  radium,  and  thorium.  Actinium,  ionium,  and 
polonium  are  also  known,  but  their  thermal  efficiency  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  Potassium  and  nibidium  are  feebly  radioactive.  Ra- 
dium, which  is  a  derivative  of  uranium,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
radioactive  element  so  far  discovered,  and  for  immediate  purposes  ia 
the  only  one  which  need  be  taken  into  account.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  atomic  degradation  which  characterizes  the  elements 
above  named  is  probably  a  general  property  of  all  matter,  but  that 

1  A  discussion  of  the  purely  physical  or  mechanical  sources  of  heat  does  not  DeiII  within  the  scope  of  this 
treatise. 
*  The  most  probable  value  is  118  caL 
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is,  as  yet,  only  an  unproved  speculation.*    It  may  or  may  not  be 
sustained  by  future  investigators. 

The  materials  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  whether  igneous  or 
sedimentary,  are  now  known  to  be  measurably  radioactive.  This 
radioactivity  is  even  communicated  to  the  waters  ^  and  the  atmos- 
phere, but  is  most  marked  in  the  older  rocks,  and  it  is  mainly  attrib- 
uted to  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of  radium  in  exceedingly  minute 
traces.  The  other  unstable  elements,  doubtless,  play  their  part,  but 
radium  appears  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  phenom- 
enon. The  measurements  of  what  may  be  called  geochemical  radio- 
activity are  therefore  commonly  stated  in  terms  of  radium. 

The  decay  of  radium  is  through  a  series  of  stages  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  products  are  successively  formed.  The  first  of  these  products, 
the  radium  emanation,  to  which  the  name  niton  has  recently  been 
given,  is  a  gas  belonging  to  the  helium-argon  group.  By  decompos- 
ing a  rock  and  bringing  it  into  solution  this  gaseous,  radioactive 
substance  can  be  isolated,  and  its  amount  determined  by  its  action 
upon  the  air  within  an  electroscope.  The  details  of  the  operation 
need  not  be  considered  here.  They  are  given  by  Strutt  in  his  papers 
upon  radium  in  rocks,  and  are  also  summed  up  by  Joly  in  his  treatise 
upon  Radioactivity  and  geology.  The  amount  of  emanation  is 
strictly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radium  from  which  it  was 
generated,  provided  enough  time  is  allowed  for  it  to  accumulate  until 
its  rate  of  production  and  rate  of  decay  are  in  exact  equilibrium. 
These  rates  are  known  to  a  fair  degree  of  approximation,  and  hence 
measurements  of  the  emanation  are  easily  restated  in  equivalent 
quantities  of  radium. 

Since  1906  numerous  determinations  of  radium  in  rocks  have  been 
made,  especially  by  R.  J.  Strutt  and  J.  Joly.^     From  Strutt's  meas- 

»  N.  R.  Campbell  (^hil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  9, 1905,  p.  531;  vol.  11,  1906,  p.  206)  claims  to  have  discov- 
ered radioactivity  in  several  common  metals.  11.  Greinacher  (Annalen  der  Physik,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 
1907,  p.  79)  attempted  to  determine  the  radioactivity  of  common  substances  by  a  calorimetric  method, 
and  obtained  negative  results.  If  it  exists,  its  intensity  is  too  small  to  be  measured  by  any  known  method. 
See  also  W.  W.  Strong,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  42, 1909,  p.  147;  M.  Levin  and  R.  Ruer,  Phsrsikal.  Zeitschr., 
vol.  10, 1909,  p.  578. 

■  The  radioactivity  of  many  spring  waters  has  already  been  noted  in  the  chapter  on  mineral  springs. 
According  to  J.  Joly  (Radioactivity  and  geology,  p.  48),  sea  water  is  radioactive  to  an  extent  equivalent 
to  an  oceaniccontent  of  20,000  tons  of  radium.  The  deep-sea  sediments  are  much  more  radioactive.  A.  8. 
Eve,  however  (Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1909,  p.  102),  found  much  smaller  amounts  of  radium  in  se» 
water  than  Joly— in  fact,  only  about  one-seventeenth  as  much.  For  a  reply  by  Joly  see  the  same  volume, 
p.  396.  F.  Ilimstedt  ( Phjrsikal.  Zeitschr.,  vol.  5, 1904,  p.  210)  attributes  the  radioactivity  of  thermal  waten 
to  doop-seated  radioactive  minerals. 

« See  Radioactivity  and  geology,  already  cited.  For  Strutt's  papers  see  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  ser.  A,  vol.  77, 
1906,  p.  472;  vol.  78, 1906,  p.  160;  vol.  80, 1908,  p.  572;  vol.  84, 1910,  p.  377.  The  figures  given  by  Strutt  in  the 
first  of  these  papers  involved  an  erroneous  constant  and  were  corrected  by  A .  8 .  E  ve  and  D .  Mcintosh,  Phil. 
Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol  14, 1907,  p.  231.  These  authors  also  measured  the  radioactivity  of  various  rocks  near 
Montreal.  iJee  also  memoirs  by  C.  C.  Farr  and  D.  C.  II.  Florance,  Phil.  Mag..  6th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1909,  p.  812; 
A.  L,  Fletcher,  idem,  vol.  20, 1910,  p.  36;  vol.  21, 1911,  pp.  102,  770;  A.  G6ckel,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  100, 
pt.  2, 1911,  p.  174,  abstract;  and  E.  H.  Buchner,  idem,  p.  243,  abstract.  Recent  papers  by  Joly,  partly  upon 
radium  and  partly  upon  thorium,  are  in  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  17, 1909,  p.  760;  vol.  18, 1909,  pp.  140, 677; 
vol.  23. 191  J,  pp.  125, 353.  On  the  radioactivity  of  pitchblende  see  II.  n.  Poole,  Idem,  vol.  19^  1910,  p.  314. 
On  Australian  minerals,  D.  Mawson  and  T.  H.  Laby,  Chem.  News,  vol.  92,  i905,  p.  39.  On  lavas,  0. 
Scarpa,  Attl  Aocad.  Lincei,  5th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1907,  p.  44;  R.  Naslni  and  M.  G.  Levi,  idem,  vol.  15, 1906,Pi 
391;  vol.  17,  p.  432;  and  G.  T.  Castorina,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1907,  p.  11  (abstract).  J.  W.  Waters  (Phil.  Mag, 
6tb  ser.,  vol,  19, 1910,  p.  003)  has  studied  the  xaesoDtx  of  radioactive  minerals  in  oommon  zodu.  On  xadio- 
thorium  see  Q.  A.  Blanc,  idem,  vol.  13, 1907,  p.  378;  vol.  1&,  190^,  p.  i4fi. 
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urements,  as  corrected  by  Eve  and  Mcintosh,  the  radium  in  28  igneous 
rocks  ranges  from  0.30  X 10""  to  4.78  X 10""  grams  per  gram  of  mate- 
rial. The  average  is  1.7X10"".  The  highest  values  were  obtained 
from  granites,  the  lowest  from  basalts  and  olivine  rocks.  For  sedi- 
mentary rocks  the  average  of  17  determinations  gave  l.lXlO"" 
grams  per  gram,  the  mean  of  the  two  averages  bemg  1.4X10"". 
This  amount  is  equivalent  to  an  emission  of  heat,  the  heat  ^ven  out 
by  radiiun,  about  28  times  as  great  as  is  needed  to  account  for  the 
observed  temperature  gradient  within  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Joly's  figures  are  much  higher  than  those  of  Strutt,  and  cover  a 
much  larger  number  of  determinations.  As  summed  up  by  him/ 
the  mean  radium  content  of  igneous  rocks  is  5.5  X 10""  grams  per 
gram,  and  that  of  sedimentary  rocks  4.3X10"".  Joly,  moreover, 
finds  only  slight  differences  (as  compared  with  Strutt's  resiilts) 
between  the  plutonic  rocks  and  those  of  volcanic  origin.  The  dis- 
cordance between  Strutt  and  Joly  I  can  not  attempt  to  explain;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  granitic  rocks  and  perhaps  also  the  nephe- 
line  syenites  should  show  the  highest  values.  In  them  the  minerals 
of  uranium,  radium  and  thorium  are  principally  concentrated.* 
The  radioactivity  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  may  be  due  to  a  distri- 
bution of  the  radium  emanation  by  circulating  waters,  in  which  the 
gas  is  soluble.  That  of  mineral  springs  is  explicable  in  the  same 
way. 

An  attempt  to  compute  the  total  amoimt  of  radioactive  matter  in 
the  earth  and  its  thermal  significance  would  be  obviously  premature. 
The  available  data  are  too  scanty,  too  discordant,  and  in  some 
respects  too  incomplete  for  such  a  purpose.  According  to  Strutt, 
the  radium  must  be  mainly  within  an  outer  shell  of  rock  of  relatively 
moderate  thickness;  for  if  it  were  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
earth  the  earth  would  be  growing  warmer,  which  is  highly  improb- 
able.' Its  precise  distribution,  however,  can  only  be  determined 
after  many  more  experiments  have  been  made,  in  which  the  radio- 
activity of  each  rock  mass  shall  be  correlated  with  its  exact  petrologic 
nature.  An  apparent  "granite,"  for  example,  may  be  really  a  meta- 
morphic  rock  in  masquerade,  and  not  a  true  plutonic.  The  thorough 
geologic  and  petrologic  study  of  each  sample  of  rock  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  its  radioactive  measurement. 

On  the  purely  qualitative  side  of  the  problem  more  can  be  said. 
It  is  proved  that  the  surface  rocks  of  the  earth  contain  diffused  ra- 
dium, and  that  must  be  emitting  heat  at  a  definite  rate.  On  this 
basis  of  fact  Major  C.  E.  Button*  has  suggested  that  volcanic  heat 
may  be  developed  by  radioactivity  in  limited  tracts  from  1  to  3  and 

1  Radioactivity  and  geology,  p.  276. 

sQ.  Yon  dem  Borne  (Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  58, 1906,  p.  1)  has  found  the  gxanlte  of  the 
EngeUffe  to  be  strongly  radioactive. 

•  See  also  C.  lAtbeoow,  Physikal.  Zeltsohr.,  vol.  5, 1904,  p.  625. 

*  Jour.  Gecdogy,  voL  14, 1906,  p.  2S0, 
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not  over  4  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Heat  thus  developed 
might  so  accumulate  as  to  fuse  the  rocks  in  which  it  was  generated. 
In  time,  when  enough  material  was  melted,  the  water  inclosed  in  the 
magma  thus  produced  would  become  explosive,  and  an  eruption 
would  follow.  Then  a  period  of  quiet  would  ensue,  more  heat  would 
be  released  by  the  subterranean  radium,  and  another  explosion  would 
occur.  Thus  Button  explains  the  periodicity  of  eruptions,  and  he 
argues  that  no  permanent  reservoirs  of  molten  magma  are  required 
in  order  to  account  for  volcanic  phenomena.  Button's  views  have 
been  opposed  by  G.  D.  Louderback,^  partly  on  geologic  grounds,  and 
partly  because  radiferous  minerals,  such  as  uraninite,  are  not  found 
among  volcanic  products.  On  the  other  hand  Joly  *  is  inclined  to 
favor  Button's  suggestion,  having  found  Vesuvian  lavas  to  be  highly 
radioactive.  His  figures,  for  the  lavas  emitted  since  1621,  give,  in 
mean,  12.3  X 10""  grams  of  radium  per  gram  of  rock,  an  astonishingly 
high  figure,  which  seems  to  need  verification. 

In  speculations  of  this  order  there  is  a  certain  fascination,  but  also 
a  tendency  to  push  the  conclusions  too  far.  It  is  extremely  proba- 
ble that  radioaction  may  account  for  part  of  the  heat  emitted  from 
volcanic  vents,  but  whether  it  is  the  greater  part  or  not  is  more  uncer- 
tain. In  any  case,  the  reported  radioactivity  of  potassium  '  must  be 
taken  into  account,  a  metal  millions  of  times  more  abundant  than 
radium,  which  fact  may  offset  its  feeble  intensity.  Mechanical  agen- 
cies and  chemical  reactions  also  count  for  something  in  volcanic 
phenomena,  and  the  heat  due  to  them  should  not  be  ignored.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  a  combination 
of  causes,  than  that  they  are  ascribable  to  any  one  cause  alone. 

The  final  degradation  products  of  radium,  and  therefore  of  its 
parent,  uranium,  are  helium  *  and  probably  lead.  The  elementary 
pedigrees  are  somewhat  long,  and  their  consideration  in  detail  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  The  rate  at  which  helium  is  generated  is  fairly 
well  known,  and  upon  that  constant  a  method  of  determining  the  age 
of  minerals  has  been  based.^  Given  the  amount  of  uranium  or 
radium  in  a  rock  or  mineral,  and  also  the  amount  of  helium  which  it 

»  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  14,  1906,  p.  747. 

>  Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  18,  1909,  p.  577.  Tho  possible  rplation  of  volcanism  to  radioactivity  is  also 
discussed  by  F.  von  Wolfl,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Goscll.,  vol.  eo,  1908,  p.  431. 

»  See  N.  R.  Campbell  and  A.  Wood,  Proc.  Cambridge  Phllos.  Soc..  vol.  14, 1906-1908,  p.  15;  and  Campbell, 
Idem,  pp.  211,  557.  Also  E.  Henriot,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148,  1909,  p.  910;  Honriot  and  G.  Varon,  idem, 
vol.  149,  p.  30;  J.  C.  McLennan  and  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Physikal.  Zeitschr.,  vol.  9, 1908,  p.  510.  M.  Levin  and 
R.  Ruer  (Idem,  vol.  10,  1900,  p.  576)  studied  many  elements  other  than  those  strongly  radioactive  and 
found  only  K  and  Rb  to  emit  undoubted  radiations.  W.  W.  Strong  (Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  42,  1909, 
p.  147)  obtained  similar  results  and  also  found  radioactivity  in  erbium.  R.  J.  Strutt  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
vol.  81  A,  1908,  p.  278)  suggests  that  the  helium  in  the  Stassfurt  salts  may  be  derived  from  potassium. 

*  According  to  F.  Soddy  (Phil.  Mag.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  10, 1908,  p.  513)  uranium  and  thorium  both  yield  heliuni. 

&  See  E.  Rutherford,  Radioactive  transformations,  p.  187.    For  applications  of  the  method,  see  R.  J. 

Strutt,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  ser.  A,  vol.  81,  1908,  p.  272;  vol.  S3, 1909,  pp.  90.  298;  vol.  84, 1910,  pp.  194, 379.    For 

criticisms  of  the  method,  see  M.  Levin,  Zeitschr.  Elektrochcmie,  vol.  13,  1907,  p.  390;  G.  F.  Becker,  Bull. 

Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  19,  1908,  p.  113;  J.  Joly,  Radioactivity  and  geology,  chapter  11;  J.  Koenigsberger, 

Cfeol  Rundscbaa,  vol.  1, 1910,  p.  245:  and  A.  Holmes,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  85A,  1911,  p.  248. 
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ontains,  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  generate  the  helium  is 
asily  calculated. 

By  this  method  Rutherford  computed  the  ages  of  a  fergusonite 
nd  a  uraninite  at  something  over  500,000,000  years;  the  figures 
»eing  minima  because  some  helium  might  have  escaped.  Joly, 
evising  the  calculations  by  means  of  a  different  value  for  the  rate 
f  change  of  uranium  into  radium,  reduced  the  estimate  to  241,000,000 
ears.  By  the  same  method  Strutt  found  the  age  of  thorianite  from 
Jeylon  to  be  above  280,000,000  years,  and  of  a  Canadian  sphene 
10,000,000  years.  For  more  modem  minerals  Strutt  found  much 
mailer  ages.  Sph»rosiderite  from  the  Oligocene  was  found  to  be 
,400,000  years  old;  hematite  from  the  Eocene  31,000,000;  and 
ematite  from  the  Carboniferous  150,000,000  years.     He  also  studied 

number  of  phosphatic  nodules,  which  gave  still  lower  fiigures,  in 
ne  case  225,000  years.  The  order  of  the  geological  formations  was 
pproximately  followed,  the  oldest  minerals  being  found  in  the  oldest 
ocks. 

Assuming  that  lead  is  the  final  product  of  the  degradation  of 
ranium,  B.  B.  Boltwood  ^  has  sought  to  determine  the  age  of  cer- 
eun  minerals  from  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals  when  both 
re  present.  The  ratio  multiplied  by  10^®  gives  the  approximate 
ge.  By  this  method  Boltwood  found  ages  for  various  minerals, 
etnging  between  410,000,000  years  for  a  uraninite  from  Connecticut, 
0  2,200,000,000  years  for  Ceylonese  thorianite:  the  last  figure  being 
Bveral  times  larger  than  that  given  by  Strutt.  The  great  uncertainty 
f  such  calculations,  however,  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  G.  F. 
lecker,*  who  has  applied  it  to  the  rare-earth  minerals  from  Barlnger 
lill,  Llano  County,  Texas,  with  the  following  results : 

Yttrialite  (Mackintosh) 11,470,000,000  years. 

Yttrialite  (Hillebrand) 5,136,000,000  years. 

Mackintoshite  (Hillebrand) 3,894,000,000  years. 

Nivenite  (Mackintoah) 1,671,000,000  years. 

Fergusonite  (Mackintosh) 10,350,000,000  years. 

Feigusonite  (Mackintosh) 2,967,000,000  years. 

The  list  might  be  extended  still  further,  but  it  is  full  enough  as  it 
tands.  The  minerals  are  all  from  one  deposit,  which  is  of  about  the 
ame  geologic  age  as  the  Connecticut  uraninite  studied  by  Ruther- 
ord,  and  yet  the  figures  vary  enormously,  even  for  a  single  species. 
'Hie  assumption  that  lead  is  derived  from  uranium  may  be  correct; 
>ut  that  all  the  lead  in  a  given  mineral  had  that  origin  is  most  doubt- 
ul.  In  the  evolution  of  the  chemical  elements  lead  probably  existed 
►efore  uranium,  and,  being  more  stable,  was  developed  in  larger 
[uantities.  Magmatic  lead,  as  represented  by  galena,  is  common 
n  pegmatites,  and  may  easily  have   become  entangled  with  other 

1  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  86. 
*  Bull.  Oeol.  See.  America,  yd.  19, 1908,^  p.  134.. 
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minerals  843  an  occluded  impurity  when  crystallization  first  took 
place.  This  possibility  is  pointed  out  by  Becker  very  clearly. 
The  uranium-lead  ratio  is  of  very  questionable  valuer  in  comput- 
ing the  age  of  minerals. 

Similar  objections  apply  to  the  use  of  the  helium-radium  ratio, 
when  it  is  assumed  that  all  the  helium  was  generated  by  radioactive 
decay.     Helium  is  found  in  the  nebulae,  the  hotter  stars,  and  the  sun; 
and  the  sim  contains  lead  also;  but  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium 
have  not  yet  been  recognized  in  the  solar  spectrum.     Primordial 
helium,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  possibility 
that  the  reaction  by  which  uranium  decays  may  be  reversed  under  the 
enormous  pressures  and  high  temperatures  existing  within  the  earth.' 
On  the  basis  of  that  supposition  we  can  imagine  that  some  of  the 
helium  found  in  minerals  may  be  only  left-over  material  from  the 
original  reactions  in  which  the  heavier  elements  were  formed.    An 
alternative  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  certain  beryls  in  which  Stmtt* 
found  much  helium  but  no  radioactive  parent  from  which  it  might 
have  been  generated.     The  helium  in  such  cases  may  have  originated 
from  unknown  radioactive  substances  of  such  great  instability  that 
no  trace  of  them  remains  unchanged.    The  assumption  of  primordial 
helium  is,   however,   more  probable,   or  at  least  less  speculative. 
A.  Piutti '  has  shown  that  helium  is  absorbed  by  certain  melted 
salts  and  minerals,  and  that  its  presence  therefore  tells  nothing  of 
their  age.     The  permeabiUty  of  quartz  to  helium,  which  is  perceptible 
at  220°  and  very  great  at  1,100°,  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
problem    now  before   us.*     That    minerals   should   differ  in   their 
permeability,   and   also  in   their  capacity  for  retaining  helium  is 
almost  beyond  question.     Another  difficulty  is  suggested  by  the  work 
of  EUen  Gleditsch,^  who  has  shown  that  the  ratio  between  radium 
and  uranium  in  minerals  is  not  constant.     That  ratio  enters  into 
many  of  the  calculations  relative  to  the  age  of  radioactive  minerals. 

Finally,  the  discordance  between  the  foregoing  computations  and 
other  methods  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  earth  is  extraordinary. 
From  chemical  denudation,  from  paleontological  evidence,  and  from 
astronomical  data  the  age  has  been  fixed  with  a  noteworthy  degree 
of  concordance  at  something  between  50  and  100  millions  of  years.* 
The  high  values  found  by  radioactive  measurements  are  therefore  to 
be  suspected  until  the  discrepancies  shall  have  been  explained.^ 

1  This  possibility  is  recognized  by  Rutherford,  op.  cit.,  p.  194;  by  M.  Levin,  Zeitschr.  Elektitxihemto, 
vol.  13, 1907,  p.  390;  and  also  by  Becker  in  the  paper  just  cited. 
«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  80  A,  1908,  p.  572. 

•  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  100,  pt.  2, 1911,  p.  88  (abstract). 

•  See  A.  Jaquerod  and  F.  L.  Perrot,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  139, 1904,  p.  789;  vol.  144, 1907,  p.  135. 
»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  148, 1909,  p.  1451;  vol.  149, 1909,  p.  2n7. 

•  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.,  vol.  56,  No.  C,  1910. 

1  See  J.  Marckwald,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  41, 190S,  p.  1559,  for  a  summary  of  the  subject  of 
radioactivity.    Madame  M.  S.  Curie's  Trait6  de  radioactivity,  2  vols.  Paris.  1910,  is  also  most  important.    In 
Zeitschr.  Elektrochemie,  ycri.  13,  1907,  pp.  369-406,  is  a  series  of  papers  forming  a  symposimn  ui>oo  the 
subject. 


CHAPTER  X. 
ROCK-FORMING  MINERALS. 

PREIilMINARY    STATEMENT. 

When  a  magma  solidifies,  it  may  do  so  either  as  a  glass  or  as  an 
aggr^ate  of  crystalline  minerals.  In  the  latter  process,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  general  process  of  magmatic  differentiation,  and  in 
which  molecular  diffusion  plays  an  important  part,  each  mineral  is 
distinctly  marked  off  in  space  and  occupies  a  region  of  its  own.  It 
may  not  be  pure;  it  may  entangle,  during  its  formation,  particles  of 
other  substances,  but  its  definiteness  and  integrity  are  none  the  less 
clear. 

Although  more  than  a  thousand  distinct  mineral  species  are  known 
to  science,  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  them  are  in  any  sense 
abundant  or  to  be  reckoned  as  essential  constituents  of  rocks.  An 
igneous  rock  is  usually  a  mixture  of  siUcates,  containing,  as  basic 
metals,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  aluminum, 
with  oftentimes  free  siUca.  Other  substances  are  present  only  in 
quite  subordinate  proportions.  There  may  be  small  quantities  of 
phosphates,  especially  apatite,  some  fluorides,  various  free  oxides,  the 
titanium  minerals,  zircon,  sulphides  in  trivial  amount,  and  sometimes 
free  elements,  such  as  graphite  or  metallic  iron;  but  these  constitu- 
ents of  a  rock  have  only  minor  significance,  except  in  some  exceed- 
ingly rare  instances.     The  exceptions  need  not  be  considered  now. 

Each  mineral  species,  using  the  word  in  its  rigorous  sense,  is  a  defi- 
nite chemical  entity,  capable  of  formation  only  under  certain  distinct 
conditions,  and  Uable  to  alteration  in  various  ways.  Each  one  may 
be  studied  as  it  exists  in  nature,  with  the  alterations  which  it  there 
undergoes;  or  it  may  be  investigated  synthetically,  with  reference  to 
its  possible  modes  of  origin,  or  by  analytical  methods  in  order  to 
determine  what  tranformations  it  is  hkely  to  experience.  Both 
methods,  the  experimental  and  the  observational,  furnish  legitimate 
lines  of  attack  upon  geological  problems.  A  mineral,  ^atli  its  associa- 
tions, is  a  record  of  chemical  changes  that  have  taken  place,  but  they 
do  not  end  its  history.  It  is  still  subject  to  decay — that  is,  to  trans- 
formations into  other  forms  of  matter,  and  their  study,  chemically 
or  in  the  field,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  metamorpliic  geology. 
Alteration  products  are  highly  significant,  but  their  investigation 
demands  extreme  caution.  Errors  of  diagnosis  have  been  common  in 
the  past,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  substances  and  with  regard  to  their 
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implications;  and  each  reported  case  of  alteration,  therefore,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  A  compact  muscovite,  for 
example,  may  easily  be  mistaken,  on  superficial  examination,  for  talc 
or  serpentine;  and  errors  of  that  kind  may  deprive  an  otherwise  good 
observation  of  all  its  meaning. 

Many  compounds,  identical  with  natural  minerals,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  laboratory  methods,  which  may  either  reproduce  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  nature  or  vary  widely  from  them.  Each  substance 
can  be  made  in  several  different  ways,  and  so  the  results  of  experi- 
ment may  or  may  not  have  geological  significance.  In  one  process 
the  conditions  of  a  cooUng  magma  are  exactly  paralleled;  whereas 
another  may  have  no  relation  to  the  phenomena  observed  by  the 
geologist.  The  correct  interpretation  of  laboratory  experiments  is, 
therefore,  an  affair  demanding  nicety  of  judgment;  and  the  discrim- 
ination between  relevant  and  irrelevant  data  is  not  always  easy.  The 
synthesis  of  a  mineral  may  be  chemically  important,  and  yet  shed 
no  light  upon  the  problems  of  geology.  Still,  indirect  te^imony  is 
often  of  value,  and  none  of  it  should  be  rejected  hastily. 

In  the  following  pages  the  more  important  minerals  of  the  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  will  be  considered  individually,  from  the 
various  points  of  view  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Im- 
portance and  abundance,  however,  do  not  always  go  together.  A 
relatively  infrequent  mineral  may  be  important  for  what  it  signifies, 
and  therefore  receive  more  attention  here  than  some  of  the  conamoner 
species.  In  a  general  way  the  usual  order  of  mineral  classification  wiU 
be  followed,  but  not  rigorously.  In  some  cases,  for  petrpgraphic 
purposes,  two  minerals  may  be  studied  consecutively  which  in  a  text- 
book upon  mineralogy  would  be  widely  separated.  The  problems 
of  paragenesis,  which  are  all-important  here,  are  quite  independent 
of  mineralogical  classification.  The  titanium  minerals — rutile,  ilmen- 
ite,  perofskite,  and  titanite,  for  example — can  be  properly  considered 
successively,  although  one  is  an  oxide,  two  are  titanates,  and  the  fourth 
is  a  titanosiUcate.  Petrographically  they  belong  together;  min- 
eralogically  they  do  not.  So  much  premised,  we  may  go  on  to  study 
the  individual  species,  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  free  elements, 
carbon  and  iron.  The  inclusion  of  diamond  in  this  category  may  be 
justified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  magmatic 

origin. 

DIAMOND    AND  GRAPHITE. 

Diamond. — Pure  or  nearly  pure  carbon.  Isometric.  Atomic 
weight,  12;  molecular  weight,  unknown.  Specific  gravity,  3.5. 
Atomic  volume,  3.4.  Hardness,  10.  Colorless  to  black,  with  various 
shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  red,  and  brown.  The  black  carbonado 
has  a  specific  gravity  sUghtly  below  that  of  the  pure  diamond,  rang- 
ing  from  3.15  to  3.29.     FusibiUty  unknown,  probably  above  3.000®. 
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Combustible  at  high  temperatures,  between  800^  and  850^,  according 
to  H.  Moissan/  although  oxidation  begins  at  a  point  somewhat  lower. 
The  diamond  has  been  produced  artificially  in  several  ways.  R.  S. 
Marsden,'  in  1880,  claimed  to  have  obtained  minute  crystals  from  the 
solution  of  amorphous  carbon  in  molten  silver.  J.  B.  Hannay,'  by 
heating  amorphous  carbon  with  bone  oil  and  metaUic  Uthium,  under 
great  pressure,  also  secured  a  few  crj'^stals  of  carbon  which  appeared 
to  be  in  the  form  of  diamond.  Moissan^^  however,  was  the  first  to 
obtain  unimpeachable  results.  He  dissolved  carbon  in  melted  iron, 
and  cooled  the  mass  suddenly  under  pressure.  From  the  cooled  iron, 
undoubted  crystals  of  diamond  were  isolated.  J.  Friedl&nder  ^  dis- 
solved graphite  in  fused  olivine  and  obtained  small  diamonds,  and 
R.  von  Hasslinger,*  by  solution  of  amorphous  carbon  in  an  artificial 
magnesium  silicate  magma,  was  similarly  successful.  A  little  later 
R.  von  Hasslinger  and  J.  Wolff'  repeated  and  varied  this  experi- 
ment, using  di£ferent  magmas  in  order  to  determine  under  what  con- 
ditions the  diamonds  would  be  formed.  Magnesia  and  Ume  appeared 
to  favor  the  crystallization  of  the  carbon,  but  a  high  proportion  of 
silica  in  the  magma  seemed  to  act  adversely.  According  to  Hasslinger 
and  Wolflf,  a  carbide  is  probably  first  produced,  from  which,  later,  the 
carbon  separates  in  adamantine  form.  L.  Franck  and  Ettinger^ 
claim  to  have  found  diamonds  in  hardened  steel,  and  A.  Ludwig* 
observed  their  formation  when  an  electric  current  was  passed  through 
an  iron  spiral  embedded  in  powdered  gas  carbon,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  and  under  great  pressure.  In  a  later  investigation  Lud- 
wig  ^^  fused  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  iron  in  an  electric  stream,  and 
then  suddenly  chilled  the  mass  by  admission  to  it  of  water  under 
a  pressure  of  2,200  atmospheres.  Under  these  conditions  of  pressure 
and  instantaneous  cooling  the  fused  carbon  soUdified  in  the  form  of 
minute  diamonds.  With  slow  cooling  the  more  stable  graphite  is 
produced.  These  observations  accord  with  the  recent  conclusions  of 
Moissan,"  who  finds  that  when  carbon  is  raised  to  a  high  temperature 
at  atmospheric  pressure  it  volatilizes  without  fusion  and  on  cooling 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135, 1902,  p.  921. 

t  ProG.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  11, 1880-^1,  p.  20.  K.  Chmfitchoff  (Zeitachr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  4, 
1803,  p.  472)  also  obtained  diamonds  from  solution  in  silver.  Molten  silver,  he  says,  can  dissolve  about  6 
per  cent  of  carbon. 

•  Proc.  Roy.^Soc.,  vol.  30, 1880,  pp.  188, 450. 

« Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1803,  p.  218.  Also  C.  Friedel,  idem,  p.  224.  See  also  Q.  M^orana,  Atti  Accad. 
linoei,  5th  eer.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 1897,  p.  141. 

•  Abstract  in  Oeol.  l£ag.,  1898,  p.  226. 

•  Monatsh.  Cbemle,  vol.  23, 1902,  p.  817. 

7  SlUungyb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  112,  1903,  p.  507. 

<  Qiem.  Centralbl.,  1896,  pt.  2,  p.  573.    From  Stahl  u.  Elsen,  voL  16,  p.  585. 

t  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  25, 1901,  p.  979. 

u  SSeitschr.  Elektroohemie,  vol.  8, 1902,  p.  273. 

u  Oompt.  Rend.,  vol.  140, 1903,  p.  277.    See  also  Anhales  chim.  phys.,  8th  ser.,  vol.  5, 1905,  p.  174.   On 
dianumds  in  blast^oznaoe  slag  and  the  conditions  of  their  jxMsible  formation,  see  H.  Flelssner,  Oesterr. 
Zeitachr.  Berg-  a.  Hattenweoen,  vol.  58, 1910,  pp.  521, 539, 560, 570.    See  also  P.  Neumann,  Zeltschr.  Elek- 
troehmie,  vol.  15, 1000,  p.  817. 
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always  yields  grapliite  alone.  In  Moissan's  work,  however,  external 
pressure  is  not  applied.  It  is  generated  by  internal  expansion  within 
the  iron,  when  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  suddenly  cooled.  The 
addition  of  a  Uttle  ferrous  sulphide  to  the  fused  iron  seems  to  increase 
the  yield  of  diambnds. 

Accordmg  to  G.  Rousseau,^  diamond  is  formed  at  ordinary  pres- 
sures when  acetylene,  generated  from  calcium  carbide,  is  decomposed 
by  an  electric  current  at  a  temperature  of  about  3,000®.  C.  V.  Bur- 
ton^ claims  to  have  obtained  diamond  crystals  from  solution  in 
molten  lead  to  which  about  1  per  cent  of  calcium  had  been  added. 
Finally,  Sir  William  Crookes  ^  has  detected  diamonds  in  the  ash  of 
cordite  which  had  been  exploded  in  closed  vessels.  In  the  last 
instance  the  pressure  generated  must  have  been  very  high. 

In  nature  the  diamond  is  ordinarily  found  in  gravels  and  until 
recently  little  was  known  of  its  parent  rock.  It  has  also  been  discov- 
ered in  several  meteorites,  as  in  the  meteoric  stones  of  Novo-Urei, 
Russia,^  and  Carcote,  Chile,^  and  the  meteoric  iron  of  Canyon  Di- 
ablo.^  The  Novo-Urei  stone  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  olivine,  67.48 
per  cent,  with  augite  23.82  per  cent,  and  therefore  resembles  a  peri- 
dotite.  The  Canyon  Diablo  iron  contains  nodules  of  iron  sulphide, 
troiUte,  wliich  recall  Moissan's  latest  experiments,  and  also  graphite. 
For  each  occurrence  the  artificial  production  of  diamonds  furnishes 
a  parallel — Hasslinger's  work  in  one  case,  Moissan's  in  the  other. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  as  a  mineral  seems  to  be  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing  data.  It  is  formed  by  crystallization  from  the 
solution  of  carbon  in  a  fused  magma,  and  the  latter,  in  most  cases, 
seems  to  have  had  the  composition  of  a  peridotite — an  association 
which  is  also  seen  in  the  Novo-Urei  meteorite.  In  the  South  African 
mines  the  diamonds  occur  in  or  near  volcanic  pipes,  embedded  in  a 
decomposed  rock,  wliich  has  been  described  as  a  peridotitic  tuflF  or 
breccia.'  The  volcanic  character  of  tliis  matrix  or  ''blue  ground" 
was  early  recognized,  and  several  authorities,  notably  the  late  H. 
Carvill  Lewis,*  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  diamonds  to  the  sol- 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  117, 1893,  p.  164. 

«  Natxire,  vol.  72, 1905,  p.  397. 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  76  A,  1905,  p.  458. 

«  M.  Erofdef  and  P.  Latfichinoff,  Jour.  Russ.  Chcm.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1888,  p.  185.  Abstract  In  Jour.Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  56. 1889,  p.  224. 

ft  W.  Will  and  J.  Plnnow,  Ber.  Deutach.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  23, 1890,  p.  345. 

•  O.  A.  Koenig  and  A.  E.  Foote,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  413. 

'  See  E.  Cohen,  5.  Jahreeber.  Ver.  Erdkundc,  Metz,  1882,  p.  129. 

» Papers  before  the  British  Association  in  1880  and  1887.  In  full,  edited  by  T.  G.  Bonney,  in  Papers 
and  notes  on  the  genesis  and  matrix  of  the  diamond,  London,  1897.  The  suggestion  that  the  shales  are 
the  source  of  the  carbon  is  adopted  from  E.  J.  Dunn,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  37, 1881,  p.  609.  See 
also  L.  Do  Launay,  Les  diamants  du  Cap,  Paris,  1897;  G.  F.  Williams,  The  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa,  New  York,  1905,  2  vols.;  Sir  William  Crookes,  Diamonds,  London  and  New  York,  1909;  and  P.  A. 
Wagner,  Die  diamantftthrenden  Gesteine  SUdafrikas,  Berlin,  1909.  For  bibliographic  notes  on  diamond 
see  J.  A.  Thomson,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5,  1910,  p.  64.  Other  memoirs  on  the  South  African  diamonds 
are  by  R.  Beck,  Zeitschr.  Deut6ch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  69, 1907,  p.  275;  F.  H.  Hatch,  Nature,  vol. 77, 1908, p. 
224;  J.  P.  Johnson,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  277;  and  F.  W.  Volt,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Joiir.,vol. 
87,  1909,  p.  789. 
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yent  action  of  the  molten  peridotite  magma  upon  the  carbonaceous 
shales  through  which  it  has  penetrated.  In  some  cases,  however, 
these  shales  are  absent^  and  W.  Luzi  ^  has  shown  that  when  ^'blue 
ground"  is  fused  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,770®  the  diamonds 
which  it  contains  are  perceptibly  corroded.  That  is,  the  magma  itself 
is  proved  to  be  a  solvent  of  carbon  which  may  just  as  well  have  come 
from  below  as  from  contact  metamorphism.  In  Lewis's  papers  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  other  regions  diamonds  are  asso- 
ciated more  or  less  closely  with  rocks  of  serpentinous — that  is,  perido- 
titic — character.  T.  G.  Bonney,^  however,  has  sought  to  prove  that 
the  true  matrix  of  the  Cape  diamond  is  eclogite,  from  which  he 
says  the  mineral  has  crystallized  as  an  original  constituent,  just  as 
zircon  crystallizes  from  granite.  The  very  intimate  association  of 
these  diamonds  with  garnet  lends  support  to  this  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  G.  F.  Williams  *  states  that  he  crushed  and  examined  20 
tons  of  eclogite  at  Eamberley  and  found  no  trace  of  diamonds.  He 
also  reports  a  Eomberley  diamond  which  contained  an  inclusion  of 
apophyUite.  If  the  diagnosis  was  correct,  it  throws  doubt  upon  the 
igneous  origin  of  the  gem,  for  apophyllite  is  a  highly  hydrous  mineral. 
According  to  H.  S.  Harger  *  the  Vaal  River  diamonds  are  derived 
from  andesitic  lava,  and  H.  Merensky  *  reports  them  in  pegmatite  and 
diabase.  The  diamonds  recently  discovered  in  Arkansas,  however, 
are  associated  with  a  peridotitic  rock  closely  resembling  kimberlite.* 
In  Brazil  diamonds  are  associated  with  hydromica  schists  and  the 
peculiar  form  of  quartzite  known  as  itacolumite;  and  O.  A.  Derby  ^ 
finds  no  evidence  of  olivine  rocks  anywhere  in  the  diamond-bearing 
region.  Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached  by  J.  C.  Branner.® 
Furthermore,  near  Bellary,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  M.  Chaper* 
foxmd  the  diamond  to  be  apparently  derived  from  a  pegmatite  con-^ 
sisting  of  rose-colored  orthoclase  and  epidote.  Near  Inverell,  New 
South  Wales,  T.  W.  Edgeworth  David  ^®  found  diamonds  in  a  matrix 

1  Ber.  Deutsch.  chezn.  Qesell.,  vol.  25, 1892,  p.  2470. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  toI.  65, 1899,  p.  223.  Bonney's  view  is  accepted  by  A.  L.  Du  Toit,  Eleventh  Ann. 
Rept.  Geol.  Commission,  C&pe  of  Good  Ilope,  1907,  p.  135.  G.  8.  Corstoiphine  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  South 
Africa,  vol.  10, 1907,  p.  65)  shows  that  the  supp(»ed  eclogite,  in  which  he  found  diamonds,  consists  really 
of  gBmet-p3noxene  nodules  which  are  inciosed  in  the  khnberlite.  These  nodules  are  concretionary  in 
character. 

s  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35, 1905,  p.  440.  Ann.  Rept.  Smithsonian  Inst.,  1906,  p.  193.  On  an 
inclusion  of  garnet  in  diamond  see  J.  R.  Sutton,  Nature,  vol.  75, 1907,  p.  488. 

<  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  South  Africa,  vol.  12, 1910,  p.  139.  See  also  E.  H.  V.  Melvill,  Idem,  p.  205,  on  stones 
from  the  Roberts-Victor  mine. 

*  Zaitschr.  prakt.  0«ologie,  1908,  p.  155. 

*  See  G.  F.  Kunz  and  H.  S.  Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1907,  p.  275. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  .34;  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  121.  For  the  minerals  asso- 
ciated with  Brazilian  diamond  see  E.  Tlussak,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898-99,  p.  334;  and  also  in  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Oeologle,  1906,  p.  318.  According  to  Ilussak,  the  minerals  of  the  Brazilian  diamond  sands  are  those 
derived  from  granites,  gneisses,  and  older  schists,  such  as  amphibolite.  An  important  earlier  paper  upon 
Brazilian  diamonds  is  by  C.  Heusser  and  Q.  Claraz,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  11, 1859,  p.  448. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  31, 1911,  p.  480. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  98, 1884,  p.  113.  More  fully,  in  Bull.  Soc.  gfiol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  14, 1885-86,  p. 
330.  The  description  of  this  pegmati  te  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  unakite  of  Virginia  and  Notth.C«sn)VsA^ 

!•  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1906,  p.  5ffi?.  See  also  Cham.  News,  vol.  %,1W7,  p.  \AA.   X.Cfiot^^^XA'^ .  K. 
Thomson  (Oeol  Mag.,  1900.  p.  492),  the  matrix  of  the  Inverell  diamonds  is  do\«T\t;e. 
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of  hornblende  diabase.  In  short,  though  much  evidence  points  to  an 
igneous  origin  for  the  diamond,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
same  magma  has  yielded  it  in  all  cases. ^ 

Graphite, — Carbon,  more  or  less  impure.  Rhombohedral.  Atomic 
weight,  12;  molecular  weight  probably  below  that  of  diamond. 
Specific  gravity,  2 .2 .  Atomic  volume,  5.5.  Hardness,  1  to  2 .  Color, 
steel  gray  to  black.  Fusibility  unknown,  probably  above  3,000**. 
Combustible  at  temperatures  between  650®  and  700®.' 

Graphite  is  easily  produced  artificially  and  is  therefore  a  common 
constituent  of  furnace  slags.  Here  it  is  derived  from  the  fuel.  It  is 
made  on  a  commercial  scale  by  heating  coke  in  the  electric  furnace,  in 
which  process,  according  to  E.  G.  Acheson,*  a  carbide,  possibly  ca> 
borundum,  SiC,  is  first  formed.  O.  Miilhauser  ^  has  shown  that  when 
carborundum  is  strongly  heated  the  silicon  is  vaporized,  leaving 
graphitic  carbon  behind.  These  reactions,  connected  with  Moissan's 
discovery*  of  carborundum  in  the  Canyon  Diablo  meteorite,  asso- 
ciated with  graphite  and  diamond,  may  have  some  geological  signifi- 
cance. The  fact  that  graphite  is  often  found  in  meteorites  proves 
that  it  has  not  necessaiily  an  organic  origin,  an  assumption  which  is 
sometimes  made. 

Graphite  has  also  been  prepared  by  passing  vapors  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide or  carbon  tetrachloride  over  hot  iron,  but  these  processes  seem 
to  have  Uttle  or  no  geological  significance.  Whether  such  sub- 
stances occur  in  volcanic  emanations  is  so  far  a  matter  of  pure  specu- 
lation. So  also  is  E.  Weinschenk's  suggestion  *  that  metallic  car- 
bonyls,  rising  from  great  depths,  may  yield  graphite  by  their  decom- 
position. None  of  these  compounds  has  been  identified  in  nature, 
and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could  exist  at  magmatic 
temperatures.  J.  Walther '  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  Ceylon  graph- 
ite to  derivation  from  carboniferous  vapors  rising  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  and  it  is  possible  that  hydrocarbons  might  yield  the 
mineral.  M.  Diersche,*  studying  the  same  field,  ascribes  the  forma- 
tion of  the  graphite  to  the  infiltration  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  and 
their  decomposition  by  heat. 

W.  Luzi  •  has  shown  that  amorphous  carbon  can  be  dissolved  in 
a  fused  potash  glass  containing  a  little  calcium  fluoride  and  rede- 

^  An  excellent  monograph  on  the  diamond,  by  E.  Boutan,  forms  a  volume  In  Fremy's  Encyt^lopMIe 
chimique,  Paris,  1886.  It  concludes  with  a  very  full  bibliography.  On  diamonds  in  California,  see  IT.  W. 
Turner,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  23, 1899,  p.  182.  For  a  theoretical  discussion  on  the  genesis  of  the  diamond,  see 
A.  Koenig,  Zeitschr.  ^.lektrochemle,  vol.  12, 1906,  p.  441. 

*  U.  Moissan,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  135, 1902,  p.  921. 

*  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  147, 1899,  p.  475. 

4  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  5, 1894,  p.  111. 
»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  140, 1903,  p.  405. 

*  Compt.  rend.  vm.  Cong.  g6ol.  Intemat.,  vol.  1, 1900,  p.  447. 

'  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  GeselL,  vol.  41, 1889,  p.  359.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Ceylon  graphite  see  A.  K. 
CoomAra-Sw&my,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  56, 1900,  p.  609.    This  paper  contains  a  valuable  bibliogr^>hy. 

*  Jabxb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  Wien,  vol.  48,  1898,  p.  274. 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  cbem.  Oesell.,  vol.  24, 1891,  p.  4093.    Zeitschr.  Naturwissenschaften.  vol.  64, 1891,  p.  234. 
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posited  as  graphite.  In  other  words,  graphite  can  form  in  a  siUcate 
magma,  either  in  consequence  of  its  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter 
or  as  an  original  constituent  brought  up  from  below.  In  fact,  graph- 
ite often  originates  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  L. 
Jaczewski  ^  regards  the  Siberian  mineral  as  having  been  formed  by 
just  such  a  solution  of  coaly  matter  in  eruptive  magmas;  but  there 
are  many  occurrences  of  graphite  that  can  not  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.  Weinschenk,'  for  example,  cites  instances  of  an  associa- 
tion of  graphite  with  the  higher  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
amorphous  carbon  or  the  hydrocarbons  distilled  during  contact  of  a 
magma  with  coal  would  reduce  to  lower  forms.  In  these  cases  the 
metamorphosis  of  carbonaceous  shales  can  hardly  be  assumed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  graphite  may  originate 
in  diverse  ways,  and  that  in  some  cases  its  mode  of  formation  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  Its  conmionest  occurrences  are  in  the  crystalline 
schists,  in  which  it  often  seems  to  replace  mica.  Graphitic  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  quartzite  are  all  well  known,  and  the  Lauren- 
tian  limestones  of  Canada  contain  large  quantities  of  the  mineral. 
The  graphite  of  the  adjacent  Adirondack  region  is  attributed  by 
£.  S.  Bastin '  to  the  dynamic  metamorphism  of  carbonaceous  sedi- 
ments. T.  H.  Holland,^  however,  has  described  an  elseolite  syenite 
from  India  in  which  graphite  appears  to  be  an  original  mineral;  and 
Moissan  ^  examined  a  pegmatite  of  unknown  locality  and  reached  a 
similar  conclusion.  Graphite  is  also  found  in  the  iron-bearing 
basalts  of  Ovifak,  Greenland,  embedded  in  feldspar  and  associated 
with  native  iron.*  Graphite,  then,  sometimes  appears  as  a  direct 
separation  from  a  magma,  under  conditions  which  preclude  the 
supposition  of  an  organic  origin,  or  interpretation  as  a  result  of 
metamorphic  action. 

NATIVE    METAIiS. 

Native  iron, — Isometric.  Atomic  weight,  55.9;  molecular  weight 
unknown.  Specific  gravity,  7.3  to  7.8,  dependent  upon  the  impurities. 
Atomic  volume,  7.2.  Color,  steel  gray  to  black.  Malleable.  Lus- 
ter, metallic.    Hardness,  4  to  5.    Magnetic. 

Minute  grains  of  native  iron  are  not  unconmion  in  certain  eruptive 
rocks,  especially  in  basalts.  They  were  first  identified  by  T.  An- 
drews '  in  the  basalt  of  Antrim,  Ireland.    More  recently  they  have 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  1901,  vol.  2,  ref.,  p.  74. 

*  Compt.  rend.  VIII.  Cong.  g6ol.  Inteniat.,  vol.  1, 1900,  p.  447. 

s  Boon.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  134. 

« Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  30, 1901,  p.  201. 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  121, 1805,  p.  538. 

•Bee  K.  J.  v.  Steenstrup,  Mlneralog.  Uag.,  vol.  6, 1884,  p.  1;  and  J.  Lorenzen,  idem,  p.  14.  Graphite 
from  iDchisioDS  in  basalt  is  also  described  by  R.  Brauns,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1908,  p.  07.  On 
fnociguiic  graphite  from  Lapland  see  O.  Stutxer,  idem,  1907,  p.  433.  In  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1910, 
p.  10,  Btotur  has  a  long  article  on  graphite  deposits  and  their  origin.  See  also  A.  N.  Winchell,  Econ. 
Qeology,  voL  6, 1911,  p.  218. 

'  Rept.  Brit.  Assoa,  18S2,  pt.  2,  p.  34. 
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been  found  by  G.  H.  Cook*  in  the  trap  rocks  of  New  Jersey;  by 
G.  W.  Hawes  '  in  the  dolerite  of  Dry  River,  near  Mount  Washington, 
New  Hampshire;  by  F.  Navarro'  in  the  basalt  of  Gerona,  Spam; 
and  by  F.  F.  Homstein  *  in  basalt  near  Cassel,  Germany.  In  the  New 
Hampshire  locaUty  they  occur  inclosed  in  grains  of  magnetite,  sug- 
gesting a  secondary  derivation  of  the  latter  mineral  from  the  metd. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  other  European  occurrences.*  E.  Hussak ' 
foimd  particles  of  native  iron  in  an  auriferous  gravel  in  Brazil;  and 
A.  Daubr6e  and  S.  Meunier  ^  have  described  small  masses  of  the  metal 
from  gold  washings  near  Berezovsk,  in  the  Ural.  These  masses  were 
notable  because  of  the  fact  that  they  contained  traces  of  platinum,  but 
no  nickel.     Then-  specific  gravity  was  7.59. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  of  native  iron,  however,  is  that  dis- 
covered by  A.  E.  Nordenskidld  *  in  1870,  at  Ovifak,  Disco  Island, 
Greenland.  Here  large  masses  of  iron,  up  to  20  tons  in  weight,  had 
been  weathered  out  like  bowlders  from  the  basalt,  and  in  the  rock 
itself  lenticular  and  disklike  pieces  of  the  metal  were  still  embedded. 
At  first  the  iron  was  thought  to  be  meteoric,  but  it  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  of  terrestrial  origin.*  In  nearly  all  respects  it  resembled 
meteoric  iron,  for  it  gave  the  Widmannstatten  figures  when  etched, 
contained  iron  chloride,  and  was  associated  with  magnetic  pyrites 
and  graphite.  Schreibersite,  the  iron  phosphide,  which  is  conoimon  in 
meteorites,  is,  however,  absent  from  the  Ovifak  masses.  In  the  sam- 
ple examined  by  Moissan  ^®  graphite,  amorphous  carbon,  and  grains  of 
corundum  were  found. 

This  Ovifak  iron  is  somewhat  variable  in  composition,  as  the 
numerous  analyses  of  it  show."  The  following  analyses  by  J.  Law- 
rence Smith  are  enough  to  indicate  its  general  character: 

»  Ann.  Kept.  Gool.  Survey  New  Jersey,  1874,  p.  5C. 
a  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  13, 1877,  p.  33.  . 
»  Geol.  Centralbl.,  vol.  7, 1905,  p.  184. 
«  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1907,  p.  276. 

*  See  for  example,  A.  Schwantke,  Centralbl.  Mln.,  Geol.  u.  Pal..  1901,  p.  65,  and  M.  Seebach,idein,  1910, 
p.  641. 

•  Bol.  Comm.  geog.  e  geol.  S&o  Paulo,  No.  7, 1890,  p.  14. 
»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  113, 1891,  p.  172. 

8  Geol.  Mag.,  1872,  pp.  460,  510. 

•There  is  abundant  literature  on  this  subject.    See  especially  K.  J.  V.  Steenstnip,  Mineralog.  Mag., 
vol.  6,  p.  1, 1884;  J.  Lorenzen,  Idem,  p.  14;  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1879, 
p.  452:  and  A.  Daubr6e,  Etudes  synth^tiques  do  gdologie  exp6rimentale,  1879,  p.  505. 
»•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  p.  1269. 

"  See  the  memoirs,  already  cited,  by  Nordenskidid,  Ix>renzen,  and  Smith.    Also  E.  8.  Dana,  Sj^stem 
of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  28. 
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Analyses  of  native  iron  from  Ovifah,  Greenland. 

A.  External  oxidised  coating  of  a  large  mass.    Specific  gravity,  5. 

B.  PartioleB  of  iron  fjrom  interior  of  the  mass  A.    Specific  gravity,  6.42. 

C.  Malleable  nodule  from  dolerite.    Specific  gravity,  7.46. 

D.  An  irxegnlar  mass.    Specific  gravity,  6.80. 
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The  terrestrial  nature  of  this  iron  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
observations  of  Steenstrup,  who  found  it  disseminated  throughout 
large  bodies  of  basalt  in  place.  It  is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  rock 
itself,  but  concerning  its  origin  there  has  been  much  discussion.  Was 
it  present  in  the  original  magma  or  reduced  by  carbonaceous  matter 
on  its  way  up  from  below?  The  latter  supposition  is  admissible, 
for  Daubr6e,^  by  fusing  a  Iherzolite  with  carbon,  obtained  pellets  of 
metallic  iron,  containing  nickel  and  almost  identical  in  composition 
with  the  specimens  from  Greenland.  Furthermore,  as  Daubrfie 
observes,  beds  of  lignite  are  found  on  Disco  Island,  and  graphite  is 
closely  associated  with  the  native  iron.  The  other  alternative,  how- 
ever, is  not  excluded  from  consideration,  and  it  may  be  that  the  iron 
came  as  such  from  great  depths  below  the  surface  to  teach  us  that 
the  earth  is  essentially  a  vast  meteorite  and  that  its  interior  is  rich 
in  uncombined  metals.^  If  the  reduction  theory  held,  we  should 
expect  to  find  similar  occurrences  of  native  iron  wherever  basalts  or 
peridotite  had  penetrated  carbonaceous  strata.  The  rarity  of  the 
substance  would  seem  to  indicate  a  profoimder  origin. 

In  several  localities  metallic  grains  or  nodules  wliich  approach 
native  nickel  in  composition  have  been  fotmd  in  gravels.  In  mete- 
orites the  nickel  rarely  exceeds  6  or  7  per  cent,  but  in  these  terrestrial 
products  its  proportion  is  usually  much  higher.  From  the  drift  of 
Gorge  River  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand  W.  Skey  ^  obtained 

1  Etudes  synth/^tiques  de  gfologie  exp^rimentale,  1879,  pp.  517, 574. 

s  See  also  E.  B.  de  Chancourtois,  Bull.  Soc.  g^ol.  Prance,  vol.  29, 1872,  p.  210.  C.  Winkler  (Ber.  Math.  phys. 
Classe,  K.-fiSch^.  Gesell.  Wi3S.,  February  5, 1900)  suggests  that  iron  and  nickel  may  have  been  brought  up 
from  below  as  carbonyls,  Ni(C0)«,  Fe(C0)5,  and  FeKCO);— compounds  which  decompose  easily,  depositing 
tlxeir  metals  in  the  free  state.    Compare  Weinschenk's  suggestion  as  to  graphite,  ante,  p.  310. 

3  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  18, 1885,  p.  401. 
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grains  of  this  character,  which  were  associated  with  magnetite,  tin- 
stone, native  platinum,  etc.  This  awaruite,  as  Skey  named  it,  is 
derived,  according  to  G.  H.  F.  UMch,*  from  neighboring  serpentines 
or  peridotites.  The  josephinite  of  W.  H.  Melville '  from  placer  gravels 
in  Josephine  and  Jackson  counties,  Oregon,  forms  pebbles  up  to  sev- 
eral grams  in  weight  and  also  occurs  near  large  masses  of  serpentine. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  6.204.  In  the  sands  of  the  Elvo,  near  Biella, 
Piedmont,  A.  Sella  *  foxmd  minute  grains  of  a  similar  substance,  but 
its  geological  origin  was  not  determined.  Their  specific  gravity  was 
7.8.  Souesite  consists  of  similar  grains,  found  by  G.  C.  Hoffmann* 
in  sands  of  the  Fraser  River,  in  British  Columbia.  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  native  platinum,  iridosmine,  gold,  etc.,  and  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  8.215.  These  grains  are  doubtless  derived  from  perido- 
tite.  Still  more  recently  a  similar  nickel  iron  from  the  south  fork  of 
Smith  River,  Del  Norte  County,  California,  has  been  described  by 
G.  S.  Jamieson,*  who  has  also  reexamined  the  mineral  from  Oregon. 
The  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  nickel  iron. 


A.  Awaralte,  Skey.    B.  Josephinite,  Melville.    C.  Josephinite,  Jamieson.  D.  Del 
son.    E.  Souesite,  Hoffmann.    F.  Piedmont.    Analysed  for  Sella  by  Mattirolo. 

Norte  County,  Jamie- 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Ni 

67.63 

.70 

31.02 

60.45 
.55 

23.22 
.55 

.50 
.23 

68.61 

1.07 

19.21 

68.46 

1.07 

18.97 

75.50 
none 
22.02 

75.2 

Co 

Fe 

26.6 

Fe^S. 

J.    \^-J%U^. 

S 

.22 

.05 
.59 

.05 
.56 

Cu 

1.20 

As 

P 

.04 

.04 

Chromite  and  maenetite 

.12 
"i2*26' 

SiOa 

.43 

.10 

.19 

Silicates 

1.16 

Insoluble 

9.45 
.50 

9.97 
.44 

MgO 

HoO  at  100** 

.81 
1.12 

.04 
trace 

.70 

H«0  above  100° 

CI 

COo            

Volatile  matter 

100.00 

100.  55 

99.62 

99.75 

99.88 

101.8 

The  silicate  in  Melville's  analysis  was  mainly  serpentine,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  an  impure  bronzite.  The  probable  derivation  of  the 
nodules  from  peridotite  is  thus  materially  emphasized.  With  these 
substances  two  meteorites  only,  or  supposed  meteorites,  can  be  com- 

» Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  46, 1800,  p.  019. 

«Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  113, 1893,  p.  54. 

«Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  112, 1891,  p.  171. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  319. 

^Idem,  p.  413.    Jamieson  urges  that  the  original  name  awaruite  should  be  used  for  all  these  Irons. 
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ared.  That  foxind  in  an  Indian  mound  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mis- 
issippi,  contained  59.69  per  cent  Ni  and  37.97  per  cent  Fe;  and  that 
rom  Santa  Catarina,  Brazil,  carried  63.69  Fe  with  33.97  Ni.  These 
lasses,  however,  are  only  presumably,  not  certainly,  meteoric. 

Occasionally  native  iron  is  found  of  secondary  origin  produced  by 
be  obvious  reduction  of  iron  compounds.  On  North  Saskatchewan 
liver,  70  miles  from  Edmonston,  beds  of  lignite  have  burned,  reduc- 
Qg  the  neighboring  clay  ironstone  to  metallic  iron.  According  to 
'.  B.  Tyrrell,  *  masses  of  iron  can  be  picked  up  in  this  locality  which 
reigh  from  15  to  20  pounds.  G.  C.  Hoffmann '  has  described  spher- 
iles  of  iron  in  limonite,  found  in  fissures  in  quartzite  on  St.  Josephs 
aland.  Lake  Huron;  and  again  from  a  pegmatite  from  Cameron 
!*ownship,  Ontario.'  The  exact  origin  of  these  Canadian  irons  is 
Lot  clear.  Finally,  E.  T.  Allen  *  has  analyzed  soft,  malleable  iron 
rem  borings  at  three  points  in  Missouri,  where  it  occurred  in  sedi- 
oentary  rocks  not  far  from  beds  of  coal.  The  following  analyses 
d  these  products  will  serve  to  show  the  great  difference  between  them 
knd  the  supposedly  magmatic  irons  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Analyses  of  native  iron  of  secondary  origin . 

A.  From  St.  Josephs  Island,  Hoffmaim.    Specific  gravity,  6.8612. 

B.  From  Cameron  Township,  Ontario.    Analysis  by  Johnston  for  Uoflmann.    Si)eciflc  graTlty,  7.257. 

C.  From  Cameron,  Missoori,  AJten. 
n.  From  Weaubleau,  Missouri,  Allen. 
E.  From  Holden,  Missouri,  Allen. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

?e 

88.00 
.10 
.21 
.51 
.09 
.12 
.96 

(?) 

90.45 

trace 

none 

.75 

none 

undet. 

undet. 

99.16 

99.39 

97.10 

^i 

3o 

iln / 

hi 

J 

3 

.207 
.065 
.37 

undet. 
.13 
.31 

undet 

1 

.176 

JiOj 

1.65 

Jiaoluble 

9.76 
undet. 

7.26 

")reaiiic  ipatter 

/ 

99.75 

98.46 

99.802 

99.83 

98. 926 

Not  only  iron  but  other  native  metals  may  occur  as  primary  con- 
itituents  of  igneous  rocks.  Platinum,  with  its  companions,  osmium, 
ridium,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  palladium,  are  associated  with 
jhromite  and  olivine  in  peridotites.*    W.  Moricke  •  has  found  pri- 

>  Am.  Joor.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  73. 

t  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  8,  pt.  3, 1890,  p.  30. 

*  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  6, 1895,  p.  23  R. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4,  1897,  p.  99.  Other  occurrences  of  naturally  rodoced  iron  are  reported 
ij  A.  A.  Inostnmsefl,  Oeol.  Zent.,  1906,  p.  611,  from  Russian  Island  near  Vladivostok,  and  by  E.  PHwosnik, 
Xesterr.  Zeitachr.  Berg-  u.  HUttenwesen,  vol.  58, 1910,  p.  327,  from  Shotley  Bridge,  England. 

*  See  J.  F.  Kemp,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  193, 1902.  for  a  complete  summary  of  our  knowledge  con- 
vnfaig  native  platinum,  with  many  bibliographic  referances. 

•Min.  pet.  Hitt,  voJ.  12, 1891,  p.  195, 
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mary  gold  in  a  pitchstone  from  Guanaco^  Chile,  and  Q.  P.  MerrilP 
has  described  a  granite  from  Sonora  in  which  it  also  appears.  Still 
other  examples  are  cited  by  R.  Beck.*  The  metallic  constituents  of 
magmas,  however,  have  received  very  little  attention  so  far,  and  their 
number  may  be  greater  than  it  is  now  supposed  to  be. 

SULPHIDES. 

Pyrite, — ^Isometric.  Composition,  FeS,.  Molecular  weight,  120. 
Specific  gravity,  4.95  to  5.10.  Molecular  volume,  24.  Color,  brass- 
yellow;  luster,  metallic.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Pyrrhotite. — Hexagonal.  Composition  uncertain,  varying  from 
FctSj  to  FeiiSia.  Specific  gravity,  4.6.  Color,  bronze-yellow  to  cop- 
per-red ;  luster,  metallic.  Magnetic.  Hardness,  3.5  to  4.5.  Whether 
troilite,  FeS,  which  is  a  common  mineral  in  meteorites,  is  identical 
with  pyrrhotite  or  not  is  a  disputed  question.^ 

Both  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite  are  common  though  minor  accessory 
constituents  of  igneous  rocks.  Pyrite  is  found  under  a  great  variety 
of  associations,  but  pyrrhotite  is  more  characteristic  of  the  ferromag- 
nesian  varieties,  such  as  gabbro,  diabase,  diorite,  and  basalt. 

Pyrrhotite  has  been  observed  as  a  furnace  product  and  both  species 
can  be  made  artificially  by  various  processes.  Those  which  explain 
the  formation  of  sulphides  in  sedimentary  rocks  will  be  considered 
in  anotlier  connection,  but  the  following  experimental  data  bear  upon 
their  occurrence  in  igneous  formations. 

J.  Durocher,*  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  iron  chloride  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  redness,  obtained  small  crystals 
of  pyrite.  By  heating  magnetite  to  whiteness  in  hydrogen  sulpliide, 
T.  Sidot  ^  produced  crystals  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with 
troiUte.  Troilite  was  also  formed  by  II.  Lorenz,®  who  heated  iron 
to  redness  in  a  stream  of  HjS.  C.  Doelter,^  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  same  reaction,  and  also  with  amorphous  ferric  oxide  or  hematite 
instead  of  metallic  iron,  obtained  pyrite.  When  ferrous  carbonate 
or  sulphate  was  used,  troilite  was  formed.  All  of  these  methods  are 
general.  With  other  metals  or  their  salts  other  crystalUzed  sulphides, 
identical  with  natural  minerals,  can  be  produced.  In  brief,  gases  or 
vapors  which  exist  in  volcanic  exhalations  can  so  react  upon  one 
anotlier  as  to  develop  crystalline  sulphides.  The  latter  appear  in  or 
upon  the  sohdified  roclcs,  but  preferably  in  rocks  which  have  cooled 
under  pressure.  By  pressure  the  reacting  vapors  are  confined  witliin 
the  magma,  and  can  not  readily  escape. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  son,  vol.  1,  1890,  p.  309. 

2  Lohre  von  den  Erzlagcrstatten,  2d  cd.,  1903.    See  also  W.  IT.  Wt»ed,  Hnp.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  77,  1904, 
p.  440;  and  R.  W.  Brock,  idem,  p.  511. 

« See  S.  Meunier,  Annales  chim.  phys.,  4th  scr.,  vol.  17,  I8G0,  p.  36;  and  O.  Liuck,  Ber.  Deulsch.  cbem. 
Oesell.,  vol.  32, 1899,  p.  895. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32,  1851,  p.  823. 

ft  Idem,  vol.  66, 1868,  p.  1257. 

'Ber,  Deutach.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  24, 1891,  p.  1504. 
^Zeitschr,  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  30. 
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Metallic  sulphides,  fairly  crystallized,  can  also  be  formed  in  the 
wet  way,  when  appropriate  mixtures  are  heated  together  in  sealed 
tubes.  H.  de  Senarmont  ^  heated  various  metallic  solutions  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides  in  this  maimer  with  great 
success,  and  when  iron  salts  were  taken  pyrite  was  formed.  C.  Geit- 
ner'  also  obtained  pyrite  by  heating  powdered  basalt  with  water 
and  sulphurous  acid  to  200°.  Doelter  *  prepared  pyrite  by  heating 
hematite,  magnetite,  or  siderite  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  water 
for  72  hours  to  80*^  or  90°.  When  the  same  investigator*  heated 
ferrous  chloride  with  sodium  carbonate,  water,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide for  16  days  to  200°  he  obtained  pyrrhotite,  provided  that  air 
was  excluded  from  his  tubes.     In  presence  of  air  pyrite  was  formed. 

According  to  W.  Feld,**  when  iron  salts  are  precipitated  by  an 
alkaline  polysulphide,  ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphur  are  thrown  down. 
If  the  solution  is  then  neutraUzed,  or  made  very  feebly  acid,  and 
boiled,  the  precipitate  is  rapidly  transformed  into  the  bisulphide. 
Alkaline  substances  retard  or  hinder  the  transformation,  reducing 
agents  hasten  it.  In  all  formations  of  pyrite  by  the  wet  way  the 
monosulphide  seems  to  be  first  produced.  In  a  stUl  more  elaborate 
investigation  E.  T.  Allen,  J.  Johnston,  and  J.  L.  Crenshaw  •  report 
that  pyrrhotite  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  iron  and  sulphur  at 
about  700°,  and  also  by  the  dissociation  of  pyrite  above  500°.  It  is 
also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  ferrous  salts 
between  75°  and  200°.  The  variation  of  pyrrhotite  from  troiUte  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  ^^ solid  solution"  in  the 
monosulphide.  In  meteorites  the  excess  of  metallic  iron  renders  the 
formation  of  pure  troiUte  possible.  Pyrite,  in  absence  of  air,  is  stable 
to  about  500°. 

Each  of  these  processes  finds  some  equivalent  in  nature.  Dry  gases, 
wet  gases,  and  alkaline  solutions  charged  with  hydrogen  sulphide  are 
capable  of  producing  the  minerals  which  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, with  other  rarer  species  of  the  same  class.  The  magmas  con- 
tain the  reagents,  and  the  reactions,  or  reactions  like  those  just  de- 
scribed, naturally  follow.  In  most  cases  the  sulphides  appear  as 
secondary  minerals,  but  they  are  sometimes  primary.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt^ 
has  shown  that  sulphides  are  actually  soluble  in  silicate  magmas, 
especially  at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  that  they  are  among  the 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  409. 
s  Ann.  Chom.  Phann.,  vol.  129, 18C4,  p.  350. 
»  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  30. 
«  Min.  pet.  ICitt.,  vol.  7, 1885-86,  p.  535. 

•  Zeitschr.  angew.  Cbemie,  vol.  24, 1911,  p.  97. 

•  Yearbook  Carnegie  Inst.  Washington,  1910,  p.  104. 

'  Die  SilikatschmelilOsungen,  pt.  1, 1903,  p.  96.  See  also  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Qeologie,  1898,  p.  45;  and  Trans. 
Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  1901,  p.  131.  For  sulphides  in  slags,  see  J.  U.  L.  V(^t,  Mincralbildimg  in  Schmelz- 
znassen,  Christiania,  1892.  See  also  J.  E.  Spurr,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  306,  on  Alaskan 
pjrrrhotite.  A  remarkable  peridotite  at  East  Union,  Maine,  containing  21.5  per  cent  of  pyrrhotite,  is  de- 
scribed by  E.  S.  Bastin  in  Jour.  Oeology,  vol.  16, 1908,  p.  124. 
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earliest  minerals  to  crystallize.     Certain  of  the  pyrrhotite  deposits  of 
Norway  he  regards  as  the  direct  products  of  magmatic  segregation. 

Isomeric  with  pyrite  is  the  less  stable  species  marcasite,  which, 
however,  is  not  found  in  igneous  rocks.  It  is  common  in  sedimentary 
formations  and  in  metalliferous  veins,  but  its  precise  mode  of  forma- 
tion in  nature  is  not  certainly  known.  Allen,  Johnston,  and  Cren- 
shaw produced  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  ferric  salts  at 
about  200°.  At  450®  it  is  transformed  into  pyrite.  The  two  species 
probably  differ  in  molecular  arrangement,  but  the  evidence  upon 
this  point  is  far  from  conclusive.  Various  structural  formulsB  have 
been  proposed  for  them,  but  none  has  been  definitely  established.^ 

Pyrrhotite  and  marcasite,  both  alter  into  pyrite  and  all  three 
species  alter  into  limonite,  goethite,  hematite,  and  sulphates  of  iron. 
Perfect  pseudomorphs  of  limonite  after  pyrite  are  common.* 

Several  other  sulphides  occasionally  appear  as  primary  minerals 
in  igneous  rocks.  Molybdenite,  MoSj,  is  common  in  granites,  and 
J.  F.  Kemp,*  in  a  pegmatite  dike  in  British  Columbia,  found  masses 
of  bomite,  which  appeared  to  be  an  original  constituent  of  the  rock. 
In  the  augite  syenite  of  Stoko,  near  Brevik,  Norway,  the  arsenide, 
lollingite,  FeAsj,  appears  to  have  crystaUized  before  the  feldspar. 
The  pegmatites  of  that  region,  as  described  by  W.  C.  Brogger,  also 
contain  molybdenite,  zinc  blende,  pyrite,  galena,  and  chalcopyrite.* 
Some  of  these  occurrences  and  many  occurrences  of  pyrite  also  are 
doubtless  secondary. 

FLUORIDES. 

Fluorite . — Isometric .  Composition ,  CaFj .  Molecular  weight,  78 . 1 . 
Specific  gravity,  3.18.  Molecular  volume,  24.5.  Hardness,  4. 
Colorless,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green,  purple,  violet,  etc. 

Fluorite,  although  most  abundant  as  a  vein  mineral  and  in  sedi- 
mentary formations,  is  also  found  as  a  minor  accessory  in  granite, 
gneiss,  quartz  porphyry,  syenite,  ela?olite  syenite,  and  the  crystalline 
schists.  W.  C.  Brogger  ^  reports  it,  both  as  an  early  separation  in 
the  augite  syenites  of  Norway,  and  also  as  a  contact  mineral.  It 
sometimes  appears  as  a  subhmation  product  or  as  the  result  of  the 

J  Seo  E.  Weinschenk,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  501 ;  A.  P.  Brown,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol. 
33, 1894,  p.  225;  and  H.  N.  Stokes,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  186, 1901.  Stokes  describes  many  elaborate 
experiments  upon  the  relative  solubility  of  pyrite  and  marcasite  in  chemical  reagents.  See  also  O.  W. 
Plummer,  Thesis,  Univ.  Pennsylvania,  1910. 

*  For  a  discussion  in  extenso  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrite,  see  A.  A.  Julien,  Annals  New  York  Acad. 
Sol.,  vol.  3, 1886,  p.  3(>6;  vol.  4, 1887,  p.  125. 

•Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31,  1901,  p.  182.  See  also  \V.  II.  Emmons,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  432, 1910,  p.  42,  on  molybdenite  in  the  granites  of  Maine.  R.  Brauns  (Centralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal., 
1908,  p.  97)  found  molybdenite  in  inclusions  in  basalt.  O.  Stutzcr  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1907,  p.  371) 
has  described  magmatic  bomite  from  South  Africa. 

*  See  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.  vol.  16,  pt.  2,  1890,  pp.  5-11.  For  very  complete  analyses  of  NorwegiaD 
pyrite,  see  E.  Boettker,  Rev  g6n.  chim.  pure  et  app.,  vol.  9,  p.  323. 

ft  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  voL  16,  pt.  2, 1890,  p.  56. 
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action  of  fluoriferous  gases  upon  other  minerals,  on  volcanic  lavas.^ 
It  is  also  produced  as  a  secondary  mineral  from  the  decomposition  of 
various  fluosilicates.  It  alters  into  calcite,  being  attacked  by  perco- 
lating waters  containing  calcium  bicarbonate  or  alkaUne  carbonates. 
Crystallized  calcium  fluoride  has  been  prepared  by  several  processes, 
but  they  shed  little  light  upon  its  presence  in  igneous  rocks.' 

Several  other  fluorides  are  found  associated  with  granites  or  peg- 
matites, such  as  tysonite,  fluocerite,  yttrocerite,  etc.  More  important 
by  far  is  the  mineral  cryolite,  which  forms  a  large  bed  in  Greenland. 
According  to  F.  Johnstrup,'  it  is  a  concretionary  secretion  in  eruptive 
granite.  A  more  recent  writer,  R.  Baldauf,*  regards  the  cryolite  as 
having  been  formed  by  the  action  of  fluoriferous  gases  upon  the 
original  granitic  magma.  CryoUte  is  also  found  sparingly  at  Miask 
in  the  Urals  and  in  the  granites  of  Pikes  Peak,  C5olorado.*  It  is  a 
double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  Na^AlF,.  Fluorine  com- 
pounds, it  must  be  observed,  are  rarely  found  in  eruptive  rocks. 
They  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  deep-seated  or  plutonic  rocks, 
where  the  gaseous  exhalations  have  been  retained  under  pressure, 
and  are  commonly  regarded  as  of  pneumatolytic  origin. 

« 

CORUNDUM. 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  aluminum  oxide,  AljO,.  Specific 
gravity,  3.95  to  4.10;  of  the  purest  material,  4.0.  Molecular  weight,* 
102 ;  molecular  volume,  25.5.  Colorless  when  pure,  but  ordinarily  col- 
ored yellow,  gray,  green,  red,  or  blue  by  traces  of  impurity.  Emery 
is  a  mixture  of  corundum  with  magnetite  or  hematite,  and  sometimes 
spinel.  Fusible  at  about  2,250°  C,  according  to  H.  Moissan.^  Hard- 
ness, 9,  thus  ranking  among  natural  minerals  next  to  diamond. 

Crystallized  altmiiila,  artificial  corundum,  has  been  produced  by 
various  methods.  These  are  well  smnmarized  in  the  works  of  Bour- 
geois and  Fouqufi  and  L6vy,  and  in  the  memoir  by  J.  Morozewicz.* 
They  may  be  briefly  grouped  as  follows:  First,  by  direct  fusion  of 
amorphous  aliunina.     Second,  by  the  crystaUization  of  alimiina  from 

>  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  630.  Abstract  of  memoir  by  A.  Scacchi.  For  a  study  of  the 
gaaes  occluded  by  fluorlte,  see  H.  W.  Morse,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41,  190G,  p.  587.  According  to 
H.  Beoquerel  and  H.  Moissan  (Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  5,  1891,  p.  154)  free  fluorine  is  sometimes 
present.  W.  J.  Humphreys  (Astrophys.  Jour.,  vol.  20, 1904,  p.  266)  foimd  spectroscopic  traces  of  yttrium 
and  jrtterbium  In  many  fluorspars.  G.  Urbain  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  826)  also  foimd  terbium, 
gadolinium,  dysproaium,  and  samarium. 

*  See  the  works  cited  elsewho^  in  this  chapter,  by  Brauns,  Bourgeois,  and  Fouqu6  and  JAvy. 

s  Cited  by  F.  Zirkel,  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  vol.  3,  p.  444.  The  original  memoir  by  Johnstrup  Is 
not  within  my  reach. 

*  Zeitachr.  prakt.  Ctoologie,  1910,  p.  432.  Baldauf  gives  a  good  description  of  the  rarer  minerals  associated' 
with  the  crsroUte. 

»  W.  CitMS  and  W.  F.  HiUebrand,  Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  20. 

*  The  ordinary  rounded-ofl  atomic  weights  may  be  used  for  computations  of  molecular  weights  and 
vohimea. 

'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  115, 1892,  p.  1034.    1,880**  according  to  W.  Hempel. 

■  Fouqud  and  Ldvy,  Synthtee  des  mln&tiux  et  des  roches,  Paris,  1882.  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  arti- 
fldelle  des  minfiraux,  in  Fremy's  Encyclopddie  chimique,  vol.  2,  1st  appendix.  Morotewlcit  M!isi.  -^X^ 
Mltt,TOl.l8,1808,p.28. 
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solution  in  various  molten  fl\ixes,  such  as  potassium  bichromate, 
sodium  molybdate,  borax,  lead  oxide,  etc.  Most  of  these  processes 
find  no  equivalent  in  nature.  Third,  by  the  decomposition  of  alimii- 
niun  chloride  or  fluoride  by  water  at  high  temperatures — ^methods 
which  may  shed  some  light  upon  the  formation  of  corundum  as  a 
contact  mineral,  or  as  a  constituent  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  some 
of  these  reactions  boric  acid  plays  a  part.  Fourth,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  other  minerals,  such  as  muscovite.  Finally,  by  crystallization 
of  artificial  magmas. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  examine  these  processes  in 
detail.  It  is  enough  to  select  from  among  them  those  which  seem  to 
be  the  most  significant.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey,*  for  example, 
dissolved  alumina  in  melted  nepheline,  and  found  that  upon  cooling 
the  greater  part  of  it  crystallized  out  as  corundiun.  The  association 
of  corundimi  with  certain  nepheline  syenites  can  be  rationally  studied 
in  the  light  of  this  observation.  With  leucite  a  similar  result  was 
obtained;  but  an  artificial  potassium  nepheline  gave  no  similar  re- 
action. A.  Bnin  ^  prepared  corundimi,  together  with  anorthite,  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  40  parts  silica,  37  lime,  and  120  aliimina  to 
whiteness  for  three  hours.  Fusion  of  the  mixture,  however,  gave 
him  only  glass.  When  the  alimiina  was  reduced  to  23  parts,  zoisite 
was  formed.  W.  Bnihns^  obtained  corundum  in  the  wet  way  by 
heating  alumina  for  ten  hours  to  300°  in  a  platinum  tube  with  water 
containing  a  trace  of  ammonium  fluoride;  but  at  250°  no  crystalliza- 
tion took  place.  By  similar  reactions  hematite,  quartz,  tridymite, 
and  ilmenite  were  prepared.  These  experiments  strengthen  the  sup- 
position that  the  fluorine  compounds  contained  in  volcanic  exhala- 
tions may  assist  the  natural  formation  of  the  minerals  named.  P. 
Hautefeuille' s  synthesis  of  coiiindum  *  by  the  action  of  moist  hydro- 
fluoric acid  upon  alumina  at  a  red  heat  is  another  illustration  of  the 
same  principle.  It  is  t}7)ical  of  a  considerable  number  of  mineral 
syntheses.  That  the  fluorides  are  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
corundimi,  however,  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  G.  Friedel.* 
When  amorphous  alumina  is  heated  to  450-500°  with  a  solution  of 
soda,  corundum  and  diaspore,  HAIO2,  are  both  produced.  At  530- 
535°  corundimi  alone  formed,  and  at  400°  only  diaspore.  If  the 
alimiina  contained  a  litt^3  siUca,  crystals  of  quartz  appeared.  By  a 
similar  reaction  between  ferric  hydroxide  and  soda  solution,  Friedel 
obtained  crystals  of  hematite. 

From  a  geological  standpoint  the  most  important  experiments 
upon  the  genesis  of  corundum  are  those  of  Morozcwicz,®  who  studied 

»  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  147. 

*  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1891,  p.  239. 
«  Ncucs  Jahrb.,  1889,  pt.  2,  p.  G2. 

*  Annalcs  chtm.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  153. 
»  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  14, 1891 ,  p.  8. 

f  MiD.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  23-83.    Also  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  24, 1895,  p.  28L 
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the  conditions  of  its  deposition  from  a  cooling  magma.  He  worked 
with  artificial  magmas  upon  a  rather  large  scale,  using  the  furnaces 
of  a  glass  factoiy  in  preparing  his  melts;  and  he  foimd  that  when- 
ever the  alumina,  in  comparison  with  the  other  bases,  exceeded  a  cer- 
tain ratio,  the  excess,  upon  cooling  the  fused  mass,  crystallized  out 
completely  either  as  corundum,  as  spinel,  as  sillimanite,  or  as  iolite.^ 
The  qualifying  conditions  are  as  follows: 

An  alumoailicate  magma  in  which  the  molecular  ratio  of  the 
bases  CaO,  K^O,  Na,0  is  to  Al^O,  as  1 : 1  is  said  to  be  satiu*ated  with 
respect  to  alumina.  If  more  alumina  is  present  the  magma  is  super- 
saturated, and  the  excess  will  be  deposited  as  one  or  another  of  the 
above-named  minerals.  If  we  write  the  general  formula  for  the 
magma  of  It0.mAl,0,.nSiO,  the  following  rules  are  foimd  to  apply: 
First,  if  magnesia  and  iron  are  absent,  and  the  value  of  n  lies  be- 
tween 2  and  6,  the  excess  of  alumina  will  crystallize  wholly  as 
corundum;  but  if  n  is  greater  than  6,  sillimanite,  or  sillimanite  and 
corundum,  will  form.  With  magnesia  or  iron  present  in  an  amount 
above  0.5  per  cent,  and  with  n<6,  spinel  is  produced,  or  spinel  and 
corundum  together.  With  n>6,  the  magnesia  and  the  excess  of 
alumina  will  go  to  form  iolite,  or  ioUte  and  spinel.  In  each  case  the 
alumina  in  excess  of  the  ratio  RO :  Al^Og::  1 :  1  is  completely  taken 
up  in  the  formation  of  the  several  species  named.  The  balance  of  the 
alumina — the  normal  alumina,  so  to  speak — ^will  obviously  appear  in 
other  minerals,  such  as  anorthite,  nepheline,  alkaU  felckpars,  etc., 
whose  natiu*e  will  depend  upon  the  bases  which  happen  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  abo  upon  the  proportion  of  silica. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Morozewicz's  memoir  it  was  com- 
monly supposed,  but  without  good  reason,  that  corundum  was  not  a 
true  pyn^nic  mineral.  It  was  best  known  as  occurring  with  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  and  especially  in  limestones;  and  it  had  been  observed 
as  a  product  of  contact  action,  although  rarely.'  When  corundum 
was  found  in  igneous  rocks  it  was  regarded  as  derived  from  acci- 
dental inclusions,  and  not  as  a  primary  separation  from  the  magma. 
The  work  of  Morozewicz  modified  these  beliefs  and  shed  new  light 
upon  the  problems  of  petrology.  The  common  association  of  corun- 
dum vnth  spinel,  iolite,  sillimanite,  andalusite,  and  kyanite  at  once 
became  significant,  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules  developed  by 
Morozewicz. 

Pyrogenic  corundum,  accoiding  to  A.  Lagorio,'  is  found  in  alumo- 
silicate  rocks  only  when  the  latter  contain  over  30  per  cent  of  alumina, 

>  Oordierlte.    The  name  loUte  has  priority  and  is  given  preference  by  Dana. 

s  K.  Boss  (QeoL  Hag.,  1896,  p.  402)  found  oorundum  in  contacts  between  granite  and  clay  slate  on  Dart, 
moor  In  Devonshire.  A.  K.  CoomAra^wimy  (Quart.  Joor.  Oed.  Soc.,  vol.  57, 1901,  p.  185)  observed  it  at 
contacts  between  granite  and  micaceous  quartdte  near  Morlaiz,  France.  The  corundum  was  there  asso- 
ciated with  sUttmantte,  andalusite,  spinel,  etc. 

■  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  24, 1895,  p.  285.  This  memoir  contains  abundant  litermture  referenc*^  upon 
the  oocurreooe  of  oorandum  in  igneous  rocks. 

1013S1''— Bull.  491—11 ^21 
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and  such  rocks  are  rare.  Lagorio  cites  analyses  of  several  examples, 
and  Morozewicz  ^  himself  describes  others.  Kyschtymite  is  an  anor- 
thite  rock  containing  tip  to  59.5  per  cent  of  corundum;  a  conmdiun 
syenite  with  18.5  per  cent  consists  largely  of  orthoclase  and  albite, 
and  a  corundum  pegmatite  with  35.4  per  cent  has  similar  composi- 
tion. All  these  rocks  are  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  A  corundum 
anorthosite  analogous  to  kyschtymite  has  been  described  by  W.  6. 
Miller'  from  Canada;  and  corundum-bearing  nepheline  syenites, 
according  to  A.  P.  Coleman,*  are  also  found  in  the  same  region.  In 
the  Coimbatore  district,  Madras  Presidency,  India,  T.  H.  Holland^ 
found  large  crystals  of  corundum  in  an  albite-orthoclase  rock  near  its 
contact  with  elaeolite  syenite.  They  were  associated  with  chrysoberyl 
and  zinc  spinel,  zinc  oxide  and  glucina  having  here  played  the  part 
usually  assigned  to  magnesia  in  the  commoner  magmas.  In  the  Bid- 
well  Bar  quadrangle,  California,  A.  C.  Lawson  *  found  a  dike  of  an 
oligoclase-corundum  rock  cutting  peridotite. 

The  solubility  of  alumina  in  peridotite  magmas — that  is,  in  mag- 
mas free  from  lime  and  alkaUes — seems  not  to  have  been  experimen- 
tally investigated.  The  corundum  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
however,  is  associated  with  rocks  of  this  class,  and  whether  it  was 
derived  by  fractional  crystallization  from  the  oUvine  rock,  dunite, 
or  from  contact  action  with  adjacent  gneisses  is  an  open  question. 
The  latter  view,  which  is  that  of  the  earUer  writers  upon  these  locaU- 
ties,  was  advocated  by  T.  M.  Chatard,*  but  J.  H.  Pratt  ^  argues  in 
favor  of  a  pyrogenic  origin.  According  to  Pratt,  the  corundiun 
crystallized  from  the  fused  dunite  along  the  cooler  surfaces  of  con- 
tact with  the  surrounding  rocks.  In  these  deposits  spinel  occurs  but 
rarely.  The  corundum,  emery,  and  iron  spinel  of  the  ''Cortlandt 
series"  in  New  York  were  regarded  by  G.  H.  Williams'  as  segre- 
gations in  norite.* 

1  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  212,  219.  For  present  purposes  the  minor  accessory  minerals  in  these 
rooks  may  be  ignored. 

«  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  24, 1899,  p.  276. 

•Jour.  Geology,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  437. 

4  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  30, 1901,  pp.  201,  205.  For  Indian  corundum  in  general,  see  Holland, 
Manual  of  geology  of  India,  Economic  geology,  pt.  1;  F.  R.  Mallet,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  6, 1872, 
p.  20;  vol.  6, 1873,  p.  43;  and  C.  S.  Middlemiss,  idem,  vol.  29, 1896,  p.  39.  Mallet  describes  bods  of  corundum 
in  gneiss.  A  remarkable  corundum  rock  from  India  is  described  by  J.  W.  Judd  in  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol. 
11, 1895,  p.  56.  For  Burmese  occurrences,  see  C.  B.  Brown  and  Judd,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  57, 1805,  p.  387. 
On  the  corundum  granulite  of  Waldheim,  Saxony,  see  £.  Kalkowsky,  Abhandi.  Naturwlss.  Qesell.  Isis, 
July-Dec.,  1907,  p.  47. 

» Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  3, 1903,  p.  219. 

«  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  42, 1887,  p.  45.  Chatard  gives  abundant  references  to  litereture.  See  also 
F.  P.  King's  report  upon  Georgia  corundum  (Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Georgia  No.  2,  1804),  which  contains  a 
bibliography  of  American  publications  upon  the  subject.  A  similar  publication  by  J.  V.  Lewis,  on  North 
Carolina  oorundimi, forms  Bull.  No.  11  of  the  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  1896.  Vol.  1  of  the  North 
Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  1905,  by  Pratt  and  Lewis,  is  a  valuable  monograph  on  corundum  and  chromite. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  49;  vol.  8, 1899,  p.  227.  In  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1899,  p.  139,  J.  W. 
Judd  and  W.  £.  Hidden  have  a  paper  upon  North  Carolina  ruby;  also  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  8, 
1889,  p.  370. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  194. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  emery  mine  at  Chester,  Massachusetts,  see  B.  K.  Emerson,  Mon.  U.  8.  G«ol.  Sur- 
vey, vol.  29, 1898,  p.  117.    In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  209, 1906,  J.  H.  Pratt  gives  a  very  complete  account 
ofUie  conmdum  and  emery  of  the  United  States,  together  with  much  information  upon  foreign  localities. 
ror  the  emery  of  Naxos,  see  S.  A.  Papavasiliu,  Geol.  Centralbl.,  vol.  8, 1905,  p.  99. 
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At  Yogo  Gtilch,  in  the  Little  Belt  Mountains  of  Montana^  corun- 
dtun  is  found  in  dikes  of  lamprophyre  which  contains  too  little 
alumina  to  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Morozewicz.  The 
occurrence  has  been  carefully  studied  by  W.  H.  Weed  *  and  L.  V. 
Pirsson,'  who  beUeve  that  the  corundum  was  not  in  this  case  a  con- 
stituent of  the  original  magma,  but  that  it  has  been  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  latter  upon  inclosed  fragments  of  clay  shale  or  lime- 
stone. This,  of  course,  is  a  sort  of  contact  action,  but  its  mechanism 
is  not  clearly  worked  out.  The  thermal  decomposition  of  mmerals, 
especially  of  silicates,  has  so  far  been  inadequately  studied.  Under 
what  natural  conditions  can  alumina  be  liberated  from  its  siUcates  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  demands  investigation,  but  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  Vemadsky,*  by  fusing  muscovite,  obtained  sillimanite  and 
corundimi.  Natural  corundum  evidently  may  originate  in  more 
than  one  way,  and  no  single  process  can  account  for  all  of  its 
occurrences. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  corundum  is  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory of  minerals  toward  aqueous  solvents,  being  insoluble  in  even  the 
strongest  acids,  it  is  not  absolutely  unalterable  by  them.  S.  J. 
Thugutt  *  found  that  corundum,  upon  prolonged  heating  with  water 
to  about  230^  in  a  platinum  digester,  became  appreciably  hydrated. 
The  product  of  the  reaction  after  336  hours  contained  5.14  per  cent 
of  combined  water.  Even  at  100°  in  an  open  vessel,  some  hydration 
occurred.  A  similar  prolonged  treatment  of  corundum  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sihcate  K^SisOs  converted  it  into  a  substance  having  the 
composition  of  orthoclase,  while  sodium  sihcate  produced  a  com- 
pound resembling  analcite.  In  nature  reactions  of  this  kind  are 
conceivably  possible,  but  they  must  be  very  slow;  in  the  laboratory 
the  acceleration  due  to  temperature  and  pressure  accounts  for  much 
of  the  change.  However,  alterations  of  corundum  are  common,  and 
Thugutt's  experiments  give  us  some  notion  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  probably  effected.  By  water  alone  corundum  may  be  trans- 
formed into  diaspore,  HAIO,,  which  is  one  of  its  frequent  associates. 
By  further  or  coincident  action  of  salts  dissolved  in  percolating 
waters  the  alteration  of  corundum  can  be  modified,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  other  minerals  may  be  produced.*  Among  them 
gibbsite,  spinel,  siUimanite,  kyanite,  andalusite,  pyrophyUite,  musco- 
vite, paragonite,  chloritoid,  margarite,  zoisite,  feldspars,  tourmaline, 
and  various  vermicuhtes  and  clilorites  have  been  recorded.*    Some  of 

>  Twentieth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Sorvey,  pt.  3, 1900,  p.  454. 

s  Idem,  p.  552;  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  421.    See  also  0.  F.  Kims,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  sor., 
vol.  4,  U97,  p.  417. 

>  Cited  hj  IforoiewicK,  Mln.  pet.  Hitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  25. 

*  Mfaieralchemische  Stndien,  p.  104,  Dorpat,  1891. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  reactions  which  are  supposed  to  produce  the  alterations  of  corundum,  see  C.  R. 
Van  Hise,  Hon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  223-225. 

*  F.  A.  Oenth,  Pioo.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  13, 1873,  p.  361;  vol.  20, 1882,  p.  381;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Sdf«c,« 
voL  38, 1890,  p.  47.   Theie  papers  are  full  of  details  regarding  alteration  piodacto  ot  conuidMm. 
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these  reported  alteration  products  are  doubtless  secondary  and  not 
due  to  the  direct  transformation  of  corundum,  but  on  this  subject 
there  is  much  uncertainty.  The  envelopment  of  one  mineral  by 
another  does  not  necessarily  establish  the  derivation  of  the  second 
from  the  first.  The  field  observations  and  the  study  of  natural  speci- 
mens need  to  be  reenforced  by  experiments  in  the  laboratory  before 
accurate  conclusions  concerning  the  alterations  can  be  drawn. 

THE  SPINEIiS. 

Spinel. — Isometric.  Composition^  MgAl^Of.  Molecular  weight, 
142.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  40.7.  Usually  col- 
ored violet,  green,  or  red  by  impurities.    Hardness,  8. 

HercynUe. — Isometric.  Composition,  FeAL,04.  Molecular  weight, 
174.1,  Specific  gravity,  3.93.  Molecular  volume,  44.3.  Color,  black. 
Hardness,  7.5  to  8. 

These  minerals,  together  with  gahnite,  ZnAljO^,  magnetite, 
Fe"Fe'''204,  magnesioferrite,  MgFe204,  franklinite,  and  chromite, 
form  a  natural  isometric  group,  in  which  there  are  many  intermediate 
mixtures.  In  the  general  formula  'R'^'R^^O^j  R''  may  be  mag- 
nesium, ferrous  iron,  zinc,  or  manganese;  and  R'''  is  represented  by 
aluminum,  ferric  iron,  trivalent  manganese,  and  chromium.  In 
pleonaste  we  have  an  intermediate  magnesium  iron  spinel,  and  in 
picotite  cliromium  appears.  Structurally  the  formula  of  spinel  is 
commonly  written  0=A1 — O — Mg — O — A1=0,  but  this  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  finaHty.  It  is  not  the  only  expression  possible,  nor  has 
its  vaHdity  been  proved. 

The  following  analyses  of  spinels  show  the  wide  variations  in  their 
composition : 

Analyses  of  spinels . 

A.  Rose  spinel,  Ceylon.    Analysis  by  H.  Abich. 

B.  From  Vesuvius.    AnalysisbyH.  Abich.    Analyses  A  and  B  cited  from  Dana's  System  of  minerBlogy» 
6th  ed.,  p.  222. 

C.  From  Ihenolite,  Auvergne.    Analysis  by  F.  Pisani,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  A3. 1866,  p.  49. 

D.  From  pyroxenite,  Montana.    Anal>'sis  by  L.  G.  Eakins,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  220, 1903,  p.  20. 

E.  Pleonaste  from  near  Peekskill,  New  York.    Analysis  by  C.  A.  Wolle,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  48, 
1869,  p.  350. 

F.  Hercynite  from  the  BOhmerwald.    Analysis  by  B.  Quadrat,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  &5, 1845,  p.  357. 
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A1«0, 

69.01 
1.10 

67.46 

59.06 

62.09 

2.62 

2.10 

17.56 

trace 

15.61 

.16 

.55 

60.79 

61.17 

^«3v^3 

Cr„0, 

FeoO, 

10.72 
13.60 

5.26 
21.74 

FeO 

.71 

6.06 

35  67 

MnO 

MeO 

26.21 

25.94 

17.20 

12.84 

2.92 

OaO 

li^iOa 

2.02 

2.38 

99.  05 

100.84 

100.58 

100.69 

100.63 

99.76 
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Members  of  the  spinel  group  have  been  made  artificially  by 
methods  which  generally  recall  those  mentioned  under  corundum. 
For  example,  S.  Meunier^  fused  a  mixture  of  alumina,  magnesia, 
t^ryolite,  and  aluminum  chloride,  and  obtained  spinel  crystals.  In 
another  investigation'  he  produced  them  by  heating  aluminum 
chloride  and  water  with  metaUic  magnesium  in  a  sealed  tube.  These 
processes,  with  others  which  have  been  described,  may  perhaps  repre- 
sent in  a  broad  way  the  pneumatolytic  methods  of  nature.  The  pro- 
duction of  spinel  by  the  fusion  of  appropriate  magmatic  mixtures  is, 
however,  the  process  of  greatest  importance  geologically,  and  some  of 
the  conditions  attending  its  formation  have  been  already  described 
under  corundum.  E.  S.  Shepherd  and  G.  A.  Rankin'  have  pre- 
pared spinel  by  direct  fusion  of  its  constituent  oxides.  The  details 
of  Morozewicz's  experiments  need  not  be  repeated  here.*  An  inter- 
esting emphasis  is  given  to  them  by  the  observations  of  G.  Linck,* 
who  foimd,  in  a  German  gabbro,  spinel  associated  with  sillimanite 
and  corundum.* 

Spinels  are  also  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  other  minerals, 
or  by  the  reactions  of  two  or  more  species  upon  one  another.  Accord- 
ing to  Vemadsky,^  spinel  is  among  the  compounds  produced  by 
the  fusion  of  biotite,  an  observation  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  C.  Doelter."  F.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  A.  Schneider  •  found  it  to  be 
formed  when  clinochlore  and  xanthophyllite  were  strongly  ignited, 
and  Doelter  *  also  obtained  it  by  fusing  the  first-named  species. 
Tourmaline,  pyrope,  and  spessartite  also  yield  spinel  among  the 
products  of  their  fusion.*® 

According  to  Fouqufi  and  L6vy  "  spinel  and  melanite  are  formed 
when  nephelite  and  augite  are  fused  together,  and  Doelter  and 
Hussak  ^  obtained  spinel  from  a  mixture  of  f ayalite  and  sarcolite. 
M.  Vu6nik  "  foxmd  that  a  mixtiu-e  of  magnetite  and  anorthite  gave 
recrystallized  anorthite,  hercynite,  and  glass,  the  magnetite  having 
disappeared.  Similar  observations  with  augite-elsBoIite  and  corun- 
dum-eleeolite  mixtures  were  made  by  B.  Vukits.** 

>Compt.  Rend.*  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  1111. 

'Idem,  YoL  90, 1880,  p.  701. 

s  Am.  Joor.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  28, 1900,  p.  293. 

*  See  also  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Schmelzmassen,  pp.  180-203. 

*  SlUungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1893,  p.  47. 

•See  abo  W.  Salomon.  Zeltsohr.  Deutsoh.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  42, 1890,  p.  525,  for  spinel  In  oordlerite  contact 
rocks  in  Italy. 
'  Cited  by  J.  Horoiewics,  Min.  pet.  Hitt.,  vol.  18, 1898.  p.  50. 
•Nenes  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 
•BulL  U.  8.  Oeol.  Sorvey  No.  118, 1803,  p.  30. 

"  Doelter,  loc.  cit.,  for  tourmaline.  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  157,  for  garnets. 
»  Sjrntbtee  des  mindraux  et  des  roches,  p.  04. 
n  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  157. 

M  CeotialbL  Min.,  Oeol.  a.  PaL,  1004,  p.  297.  CritkOsed  by  J.  Morosewics  in  the  same  Journal,  1006,  p.  148. 
*«  Idon,  1004,  pp.  710, 748. 
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Spinel^  especially  pleonaste,  is  a  common  accessory  mineral  in 
gneisses  and  in  many  eruptive  rocks.  Picotite  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  peridotites  and  the  derived  serpentines.  Spinel  is  a  frequent 
companion  of  corundum  and  abo  of  emery,  as  at  Chester,  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  norite  at  Crugers,  New  York.*  A  number  of  remark- 
able spinel  rocks  from  Elba  have  been  described  by  P.  Aloisi.'  A 
troctolite  from  Madagascar,  rich  in  spinel,  is  reported  by  A.  Liacroix.' 
Many  of  these  occurrences  are  easily  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Moroze- 
wicz's  experiments.  The  other  experiments,  cited  above,  explain 
the  appearance  of  spinel  as  a  contact  mineral.  In  many  cases  it 
appears  in  limestones  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  Its 
alterations  seem  to  have  been  little  studied,  but  a  change  into  steatite 
is  mentioned  in  the  Uterature. 

Ckromite. — Isometric.     Normal   composition,   FeOjO^,    but  with 

variable  replacements  of  Fe''  by  Mg,  and  of  Cr  by  Al  and  Fe'",  as 

in  the  other  members  of  the  spinel  group.     Specific  gravity,  4.32  to 

4.57.     Color,   black.     Hardness,    5.5.     The   following   analyses   are 

fairly  typical:* 

Analyses  of  ckromite, 

A.  From  vicinity  of  Mundorfl,  British  Columbia.    Chrampicotite.    Analysis  by  R.  A.  A.  Johnston,  for 
O .  C.  Hoffmann,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  242. 

B.  From  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina.    Analysis  by  C.  BaskervlUe,  for  J.  H.  Pratt,  Am.  Jour.  ScL, 
4th  ser.,  vol.  7,  ISOO,  p.  2S1. 

C.  From  Webster,  North  Carolina.    Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote,  for  Pratt,  loo.  dt. 

D.  From  Port  au  Port  Bay,  Newfoundland.    Analysis  by  E.  Waller,  for  O.  W.  Maynard,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  27, 1897,  p.  283. 

E.  From  Tampadal,  lower  Silesia.    Analysis  by  Laszczynski,  for  H.  Traube,  Zeitschr.  Deutsdi.  geoL 
Gesell.,  vol.  46, 1894,  p.  60. 
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55.90 
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57.80 
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29.28 

49.23 
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41.23 
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24.58 
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5.22 

2.80 
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trace 

18.66 

6.51 

16.99 

MnO 

.58 

MgO 

15.01 
.60 

14.77 

SiOa 

99.98 

100.01 

100.44 

99.11 

100.43 

a  Also  contains  traces  of  lime,  copper,  and  vanadium. 

The  earlier  syntheses  of  chromite  seem  to  have  little  or  no  geo- 
logical bearing.     S.  Meimier,*  however,  who  prepared  chromite  by 

» G.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33,  1887,  p.  194.    See  also  J.  H.  Pratt,  Bull.  U.  8.  OeoL 
Survey  No.  269,  1906,  p.  34. 
s  Proc.  verb.  Soc.  tosc.  sci.  nat.,  vol.  15,  p.  60. 
»  Bull.  Soc.  min,,  vol.  31, 1908,  p.  318. 

*  A  very  complete  collection  of  chromite  analyses,  down  to  1884,  with  literature  references.  Is  given  iu 
M.  E.  Wadsworth's  Lithological  studies:  Mem.  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  voL  11,  1884. 
A  mineral  from  Servia,  of  composition  FetOi.CrsOi,  has  been  named  chromitite  by  M.  Z.  Jovttsdiitscb* 
konatsb.  Chemie,  vol.  30, 1909,  p.  39. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  424. 
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oxidizing  an  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium^  attributes  its  origin  to  a 
similar  reaction  occurring  in  nature.  He  supposes  that  such  an  alloy, 
like  platinum  and  nickel  iron,  can  be  brought  up  from  the  interior  of 
the  earth  to  be  oxidized  by  vapors  when  it  nears  the  surface.  Unfor- 
tunately no  such  alloy  has  yet  been  found  in  the  rocks,  and  in  meteor- 
ites chromite  itself  is  a  common  mineral. 

Chromite  is  essentially  a  constituent  of  peridotites  and  of  the  ser- 
pentines derived  from  them.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  species  formed 
during  the  solidification  of  the  magma,  and  its  larger  deposits,  when 
it  occurs  in  ore  bodies,  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  magmatic  differ- 
entiation through  the  action  of  gravity.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  ^  thus  inter- 
prets the  chromite  deposits  of  Norway,  and  J.  H.  Pratt '  has  elabo-' 
rated  the  same  conception  with  respect  to  the  chromic  iron  ores  of 
North  Carolina.  The  origin  of  corundum  and  of  chromite  in  dunite 
Pratt  explains  in  the  same  way.  When  a  peridotite  alters  to  serpen- 
tine, the  refractory  chromite  remains  unchanged. 

Magnetite. — ^Isometric.  Composition,  Fe^O^,  but  with  variable  im- 
purities and  replacements.  Molecular  weight,  231.7.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 5.17.  Molecular  volimie,  44.8.  Color,  black.  Hardness,  5.5  to 
6.5.  Magnesimn,  manganese,  aluminimi,  and  titanimn  are  common 
impurities,  rutile,  ilmenite,  hematite,  and  the  spinels  being  frequent 
admixtures  in  magnetite.  The  titaniferous  magnetites  form  a  well- 
known  subclass  of  ores.  In  a  magnetite  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps 
T.  Petersen  '  found  1.76  per  cent  of  nickel  oxide,  and  the  magnetites 
of  eastern  Ontario  may  contain  half  as  much.^ 

Magnetite  is  often  observed  as  a  furnace  product,  and  it  forms  the 
"iron  scale"  of  the  blacksmith.  W.  MiiUer*  found  both  magnetite 
and  hematite  in  crystals,  among  the  oxidation  products  of  the  iron- 
bearing  residues  from  an  aniline  factoiy.  The  mineral  has  also  been 
produced  artificially  by  several  investigators.  J.  J.  Ebelmen®  pre- 
pared it,  well  crystallized,  by  fusing  together  an  iron  silicate  and  lime 
According  to  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,'  ferrous  oxide,  heated  in  a 
stream  of  hydrochloric  acid,  fonns  magnetite,  wliile  a  mixture  of 
magnesia  and  ferric  oxide,  similarly  treated,  yields  magnesioferrite, 
MgFcjO^.  T.  Sidot  ®  obtained  magnetite  by  the  calcination  of  ferric 
oxide  alone. 

In  artificial  magmas  magnetite  is  easily  formed,  especially  when 
the  proportion  of  silica  is  low.     Any  excess  of  iron  over  that  needed 

t  Zettachr.  prekt.  Oeologie,  1894,  p.  384. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  29, 1899,  p.  17.  For  a  general  review  of  chromite  deposits,  see  Stelzner- 
Bergeat,  Die  Erzlagerst&tten,  1904,  p.  33.  The  magmatio  view  is  adopted  in  this  work,  and  also  in  Beck's 
treatise  upon  ore  bodies. 

s  Meues  Jahrb.,  1867,  p.  836. 

«  W.  G.  Miller,  Kept.  British  Assoc.,  1897,  p.  600. 

•  Zeitschr.  Deutsoh.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  45, 1893.  p.  63. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  33, 1861,  p.  528. 
'  Idem,  TCd.  53, 1861,  p.  109. 
•Idem,  vol.  60, 1860,  p. 201. 
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to  combine  with  silica  is  likely  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  mag- 
netite^  although  the  conditions  of  its  appearance  are  not  so  simple 
as  in  the  separation  of  alumina  as  corundmn.^  The  order  of  its 
crystallization^  with  reference  to  other  minerals,  is  by  no  means 
invariable. 

Like  the  spinels,  magnetite  may  be  formed  by  the  breaking  down 
of  other  species,  or  by  reactions  between  them.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  C.  Doelter,*  for  ex- 
ample, repeatedly  obtained  it  by  fusing  various  rocks  in  contact  with 
limestone — a  procedure  which  recalls  Ebelmen's  experiment.  Ao- 
mite  upon  fusion  yields  magnetite  and  a  glass,'  and  glaucophane 
gives  similarly  a  mixture  in  which  magnetite  appears.  By  melting 
together  biotite  and  microcline,  Fouqu6  and  L6vy  ^  obtained  magnetite, 
leucite,  and  olivine.  J.  Lenar6i6^  found  magnetite  in  the  mass 
produced  by  fusing  leucite  with  augite;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when 
magnetite  and  labradorite  were  taken,  the  former  mineral  was  dis- 
solved and  augite  appeared.  Similar  observations  ^were  made  by 
M.  Yu6nik*  and  B.  Vukits,^  who  found  magnetite  among  the  fusion 
products  of  anorthite  and  hedenbergite,  albite  and  hedenbergite, 
oUvine  and  augite,  elseolite  and  augite,  and  elseoUte  and  diopside. 
Each  of  these  couples,  when  fused,  yielded  magnetite,  with  other 
products  which  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mixture. 

Magnetite  occurs  as  an  accessory  mineral  in  rocks  of  all  classes, 
and  it  sometimes  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  principal  constituent,  or  even 
forms  rock  masses  by  itself.  It  is  obviously  most  abundant  in  rocks 
rich  in  ferromagnesian  minerals,  such  as  norites,  diabases,  gabbros, 
or  peridotites;  but  it  is  also  associated  with  nepheline  rocks  and 
anorthites.  In  many  cases  it  forms  large  ore  bodies  that  are  regarded 
as  products  of  magmatic  differentiation;  and  these  deposits,  as  a 
rule,  are  highly  titaniferous.  ®  Some  ores  shade  from  magnetite 
into  ilmenite,  with  over  40  per  cent  of  titanic  oxide.  They  frequently 
contain  spinel,  and  sometimes,  also,  corundum. 

1  See  J.  Morozewiczt  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  84,  and  J.  H.  L.  VogtyMineralbildung  in  Sdimels- 
massen,  pp.  203-212. 

*  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  128. 

s  Doelter,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1.    See  also  M.  Vu6nik,  cited  below. 

*  Synth^  des  mindraux  et  des  roches,  p.  77. 

•  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705,  743. 

•  Idem,  1904,  pp.  300,  342, 344, 345,  366,  369. 
» Idem,  1904,  pp.  705,  715,  743,  748. 

>  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1893,  p.  6;  1894,  p.  382;  1900,  pp.  234,  370;  1901,  pp.  9, 180, 
289,  327.  J.  F.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Gool.  Survey,  pt.  3,  1899,  p.  377;  School  of  Mines 
Quart.,  vol.  20,  p.  323, 1899;  vol.  21,  p.  56, 1900;  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Gcologle,  1905,  p.  71.  W.  Lindgren,  Science, 
vol.  16, 1902,  p.  984.  O.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  194.  R.  Beck,  Lehre  von  den 
ErzlagerstHtten,  2d  ed.,  pp.  20-30.  Kemp's  paper  in  the  School  of  Mines  Quarterly  is  a  general  review  of 
the  titaniferous  magnetites,  with  many  analyses  and  copious  references  to  other  literature.  In  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Oeologie,  1907,  p.  86,  Vogt  describes  magmatic  iron  ores  in  granite.  On  magmatic  iron  ores  in  Utah, 
see  E.  P.  Jennings,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35,  1905,  p.  338.  On  the  magmatic  magnetites 
Lapland,  see  O.  Stutser,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  24, 1907,  p.  548. 
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In  the  great  iron  deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  magnetite  is 
found  in  slates  and  cherts,  often  associated  with  grOnerite  and  actino- 
lite.^  Here  the  mineral  is  not  of  direct  igneous  origin.  In  the  Mesabi 
district,  according  to  C.  K.  Leith,'  it  is  derived  from  the  leaching  of 
a  hydrous  iron  silicate,  of  imcertain  composition,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  "greenahte/'  Other  silicates  may  yield  magnetite 
through  metamorphic  changes,  and  it  can  also  form,  says  C.  R.  Van 
Hi^,'  from  marcasite  and  pyrite,  and  from  the  oxidation  of  siderite 
in  place.  By  further  oxidation  magnetite  can  alter  to  hematite  and 
limonitCy  and  through  the  agency  of  carbonated  waters  it  may  be 
transformed  into  siderite  again. 

HEMATITE. 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  Fe^Oj.  Molecidar  weight,  159.8. 
Specific  gravity,  5.2.  Molecular  volume,  30.7.  Color,  red  to  steel- 
gray  and  black.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5.  Hematite  has  been  prepared 
art^cially  by  several  methods.  In  the  classical  experiment  of  Gay- 
Lussac,^  the  vapor  of  ferric  chloride  was  decomposed  by  steam  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  crystals  of  hematite  were  formed.  A.  Dau- 
br6e'  obtained  it  by  passing  ferric  chloride  vapor  over  lime;  and 
H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  •  prepared  the  specular  variety  by  the  slow 
action  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  upon  ferric  oxide  at  a  red  heat. 
Hematite  is  also  produced,  according  to  H.  Arctowski,^  by  the  action 
of  vaporized  ammonium  chloride  upon  either  red-hot  iron  or  ferric 
oxide.  It  has  also  been  noted  as  a  sublimation  product  in  the  salt- 
cake  furnaces  of  certain  chemical  works.'  Fine  crystals  of  hematite, 
grouped  in  rosettes,  have  been  formed  in  the  iron  heating  pipes  of  jei 
Deacon  chlorine  apparatus  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  crystals 
were  as  much  as  3  centimeters  in  diameter.  Their  formation  was  due 
to  the  action  of  heated  air  and  the  sulphur  gases  from  the  fuel  upon 
the  iron.*  Ferric  chloride  or  sulphate  was  probably  first  formed 
and  then  transformed  into  hematite  by  aqueous  vapor.  AU  these 
reactions  are  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  that  produce 
the  so-called  ''sublimed''  hematite  which  is  seen  upon  volcanic 
lavas.  A.  Arzruni,^*  on  comparing  the  volcanic  mineral  with  the 
artificial  product,  foimd  them  to  be  crystallographically  identical. 

1  See  C.  R.  Van  Hlae,  W.  8.  Bayley,  H.  L.  Smyth,  and  J.  M.  Clements,  in  Hon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol. 
as,  um;  vol.  36, 1890;  and  vol.  45, 1903. 

>  Moo.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  43, 1908,  pp.  101-115. 

s  A  tzeatlse  on  metamoridiism:  Hon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  220. 

« See  R.  Brauns,  Chemische  Mineralogle,  1806,  p.  231. 

*Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 1864,  p.  135. 

•  Idem,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  1264. 

'  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  6, 1894,  p.  377;  Bull.  Acad.  Belglque,  3d  ser.,  vol.  27,  p.  033. 

s  See  H.  Vater,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  10, 1886,  p.  301;  and  B.  Does,  idem,  vol.  20, 1802.  p.  560. 

*  C.  E.  Munroe,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1007,  p.  486. 
MZaitsidir.  Kxyst.  ICn.,  vol.  18, 1801,  p.  46. 
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W.  Bruhns's  experiment,^  in  which  hematite  was  formed  by  heating 
amorphous  ferric  oxide  with  water  and  a  trace  of  ammonium  fluoride 
to  300^  in  a  platinimi  tube,  seems  to  be  less  closely  related  to  geologi- 
cal phenomena. 

Fouqu6  and  L6yy'  repeatedly  obtained  hematite  from  artificial 
magmas,  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  others.  In 
ordinary  furnace  slags,  however,  according  to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,*  hema- 
tite rarely  if  ever  occurs.  Ferric  oxide  can  crystallize  out  as  hematite 
only  when  ferrous  compounds  are  either  absent  or  present  in  quite 
subordinate  amounts,  for  ferrous  oxide  unites  with  it  to  form  mag- 
netite. The  latter  species,  therefore,  is  characteristic  of  rocks  rich  in 
ferromagnesian  minerals,  while  hematite  appears  chiefly  in  the  more 
siliceous  and  feldspathic  granites,  syenites,  trachytes,  rhyolites, 
andesites,  and  phonolites.  It  is  also  foimd  in  the  crystalline  schists; 
but  magnetite  is  by  far  the  more  common  as  a  pyrogenic  mineral.  In 
igneous  rocks  generally  ferrous  oxide  exceeds  the  ferric  in  amount, 
the  average  percentages,  as  shown  by  961  analyses,^  being  3.46  FeO 
and  2.63  Fe^O,.  This  preponderance  of  the  lower  oxide  seems  to 
determine  the  frequent  formation  of  magnetite.  The  ferric  pyrite 
and  the  ferrous  pyrrhotite  appear  to  follow  the  same  rule  of  associa- 
tion, the  one  being  commonest  in  highly  silicic  rocks,  the  other 
accompanying  the  ferromagnesian  minerals. 

Hematite  alters  into  limonite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  marcasite,  and 

siderite,*  and  in  metamorphic  rocks  it  may  be  derived  from  the  same 

species.    Limonite,  siderite,  and  magnetite  are  especially  liable  to 

yield  it.     The  derivation  of  hematite  from  silicates  is  probably  always 

indiiect,  one  or  another  of  the  above-named  species  having  been 

formed  first.    Titanium  is  a  common  impurity  in  hematite,  and  L.  J. 

Igelstrom,"  in  a  Swedish  ore,  found  molybdenum  in  very  appreciable 

amounts. 

TITANIUM  MINERALS. 

rimenite. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  FeTiOj.  Molecular 
weight,  152.  Specific  gravity,  4.6  to  5.  Molecular  volume,  30.4. 
Color,  black;  luster,  submetallic.     Hardness,  6  to  6. 

Ilmenite,  menaccanite,  or  titanic  iron  has  been  little  investigated 
upon  the  synthetic  side.  W.  Bruhns  '  prepared  it,  mixed  with  some 
magnetite,  by  heating  finely  divided  metaUic  iron,  ferric  oxide,  and 
amorphous  titanic  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  platinum  tube 
to  270-300°.     In  nature,  however,  it  is  found  most  widely  diffused. 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  1889,  pt.  2,  p.  f.2. 
s  Synthase  des  miii6raiix  et  des  roches,  p.  230. 

* Mineralbildung  in  Sohmelzmassen,  pp.  215-217.    Cf.  also  J.  Morocewicz, Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898, 
p.  84. 
« Bull.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  17. 

*  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  220. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  26, 1886,  p.  94. 
'Neaea  Jabrb,,  ISSO,  pt.  2,  p.  66. 
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It  occurs  with  or  replacing  hematite  in  granite  and  syenites  and  as  an 
essential  constituent  lq  dioritCi  diabase,  gabbro,  basalt,  etc.,  often 
with  magnetite.^  In  these  rocks  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  minerals  to 
separate.  It  is  also  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  gneiss, 
mica  schist,  and  amphibolite.  A.  von  Lasaulx'  describes  ilmenite 
as  an  alteration  derivative  of  rutile. 

The  constitution  of  ilmenite  has  been  much  discussed.  Some  au- 
thorities have  regarded  it  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  Fe^O,  and 
TijO,;  but  C.  Friedel  and  J.  Qu6rin,*  who  prepared  the  latter  com- 
pound artificially,  do  not  favor  this  view.  TijO,  as  such  has  not  been 
f oimd  as  an  independent  mineral.  T.  Konig  and  O.  von  der  Pfordten  ^ 
made  various  attempts  to  detect  Ti|0,  in  ilmenite  and  only  met  with 
failure.  Since  the  mineral  pyrophanite,  MnTiO,,  isomorphous  with 
ilmenite,  is  known,  and  since,  as  S.  L.  Penfield  and  H.  W.  Foote  ^ 
have  shown,  ilmenite  sometimes  contains  large  admixtures  of  the 
molecule  MgTiO,,  the  formula  FeTiO,  may  now  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished for  titanic  iron.  In  an  ilmenite  from  Warwick,  New  York, 
Penfield  and  Foote  found  16  per  cent  of  magnesia.  In  fact,  the  com- 
pound MgTiO,  is  iadependently  represented  by  the  mineral  geikie- 
lite  *  from  Ceylon.  An  excess  of  iron  in  ilmenite  may  be  due  to 
admixed  hematite  and  an  excess  of  titanium  to  rutile. 

Ilmenite  is  often  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  white  or  even  reddish 
alteration  products,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  leu- 
coxene.  According  to  A.  Cathrein,^  this  substance  is  essentially 
titanite,  sometimes  accompanied  by  rutile. 

Pseudobrookite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  ferric  orthotitan- 
ate,  Fe4(Ti04)8.  Molecular  weight,  659.9.  Specific  gravity,  4.39. 
Molecular  volume,  127.5.    Color,  dark  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  6. 

Pseudobrookite  is  a  rare  accessory  mineral  in  certain  eruptive 
rocks,  such  as  andesite,  trachyte,  basalt,  and  nephelinite.  A  similar 
mineral,  formed  by  '^sublimation"  in  a  salt-cake  furnace,  was  de- 
scribed by  B.  Doss,*  who  gave  it  the  formula  FejTiOj  and  made  it 
isomorphous  with  andalusite,  AlsSiOg.  The  natural  mineral,  however, 
has  the  orthotitanate  formula,  as  given  above.* 

Perofahite. — Isometric  or  pseudoisometric.  Composition,  calcium 
titanate,  CaTiO,.  Molecular  weight,  136.2.  Specific  gravity,  4. 
Molecular  volume,  34.  Color,  yellow,  ranging  through  orange  and 
brown  to  grayish  black.     Hardness,  5.5. 

1  See  the  papers  of  Vogt,  Kemp,  and  others  cited  under  magnetite.    The  titaniferous  magnetites  are 
mixtures  of  that  species  with  iimenite.    See  also  A.  Cathrein,  Zeitsdir.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  8, 1884,  p.  321. 
>  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  8, 1884,  p.  64. 
s  Annates  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  8, 1876,  p.  38. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  1485. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  108. 

•  A  description  of  geiUelite  by  T.  Crook  and  B.  li.  Jones  is  printed  in  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  14, 1906,  p.  160. 
'  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  244. 

•  Idem,  vol.  20, 1802,  p.  666.    Doss  gives  a  good  bibliography  of  pseudobrookite. 

•  Established  by  A.  Fiensel,  liln.  pet.  Mitt,  voL  14,  p.  121;  oonfirmini^  thA  caiVyK  axttl^w&  <A  K.lijy^« 
0.  Lattenoaiui^ aod  A.  CadorrtrfoL   SeeE.  S.  Daiia,8yitmofinlDiBnloey,ftt:tied.,-v.'2S»i. 
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Perofskite  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  several  chemistB. 
J.  J.  Ebelmen  ^  obtained  it  by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  lime  and 
potassium  carbonate;  and  later '  by  the  action  of  lime  on  an  alkaline 
melt  containing  titanic  oxide  and  silica.  P.  Hautefeuille '  heated  a 
mixture  of  calcium  chloride,  titanic  oxide,  and  silica  to  redness  in  a 
stream  of  moist  carbon  dioxide,  or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  obtained 
perofskite  crystals.  L.  Bourgeois^  observed  its  deposition  from 
various  fused  mixtures  resembling  natural  magmas  in  composition. 
Finally,  P.  J.  Holmquist*  prepared  perofskite  by  fusing  together 
sodium  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate,  and  titanic  oxide,  under  special 
manipulative  conditions. 

Perofskite  occurs  both  in  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks.  It  is 
found  in  melilite,  leucite,  and  nepheline  rocks,  and  in  some  perido- 
tites;*  and  is  among  the  earliest  secretions.  It  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  meUlite  basalt,  being,  according  to  A.  Stelzner,'  the  most 
faithful  companion  of  melilite.  At  Catalfto,  Brazil,  E.  Hussak* 
foimd  a  peculiar  rock  consisting  of  magnetite  and  perofskite;  a  titan- 
iferous  magnetite  of  a  new  kind.  The  mineral  is  also  found  in 
chlorite  schist,  limestone,  quartz  gneiss,*  etc.  Hussak  observed  its 
alteration  into  titanic  oxide,  and  K.  Schneider^®  has  described  perof- 
skite as  derived  from  titanite. 

Titanite. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaTiSiOj.  Molecular  weight, 
196.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.54.  Molecular  volume,  55.5.  Color,  yel- 
low, green,  red,  gray,  brown,  or  black.     Hardness,  5  to  5.5. 

Titanite,  or  sphene,  has  been  produced  artificially  by  several  experi- 
menters, but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  easily  formed.  P.  Hautefeuille  " 
prepared  it  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  silica  and  titanic  oxide  with  cal- 
cium chloride.  L.  Bourgeois  "  obtained  it,  but  obscurely  developed, 
by  fusing  together  its  constituent  oxides,  silica,  titanic  oxide,  and 
lime.  L.  Michel  ^  fused  ilmenite  with  calcium  sulphide,  silica,  and 
carbon,  which  yielded  a  mixture  of  titanite,  garnet,  and  a  sub- 
sulphide  of  iron. 

As  a  pyrogenic  mineral  titanite  is  found  among  the  oldest  secretions 
in  the  more  siliceous  rocks,  such  as  granites,  diorites,  syenites,  and 
trachyte.  It  is  abundant  in  phonolites  and  elseolite  syenites,  and  is 
also  common  as  a  secondary  mineral,  derived  by  alteration  from  rutile 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  toL  32, 1851,  p.  710. 

t  Idem,  vol.  33,1851,  p.  528. 

s  Annales  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  163. 

*  Idem,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  479. 

*  Bull.  Qeol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  3, 1896-97,  p.  181. 

•  See  G.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1887,  p.  137;  J.  S.  Diller,  idem, vol.  37, 1889,  p.  219. 
7  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  2, 1883,  p.  390. 

>  Neues  Johrb.,  1894,  pt.  2,  p.  297. 

•  See  O.  MOgge,  Neues  Johrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  4, 1886,  p.  581. 

10  Neues  Jahrb. ,  1889,  pt.  1,  p.  99. 

11  Annales  chhn.  phys.,  4th ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  129. 
u Idem^  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  474. 

"Compt,  RBDd,,  vol  116, 1802,  p.  830. 
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or  ilmenite.  It  is  often  associated  with  chlorite.  At  Oreen  River, 
North  Carolina,  large  crystals  of  sphene  are  found  completely  or 
partially  altered  into  a  yellow,  friable,  earthy  substance  which  has 
been  given  the  name  of  xanthitane.  According  to  L.  G.  Eakins^ 
this  product  is  a  hydrous  titanate  of  aluminum.  An  alteration  of 
titanite  into  rutile  has  been  observed  by  P.  Mann  ^  in  the  foyaite  of 
the  Serra  de  Monchique;  and  B.  Doss '  has  reported  pseudomorphs 
of  anatase  after  sphene. 

RfitUe. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  110,.  Molecular  weight,  80.1. 
Specific  gravity,  4.2.  Molecular  volume,  19.1.  Color,  commonly 
reddish  to  brown  or  black.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

BrookUe. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  and  molecular  weight  as 
for  rutile.  Specific  gravity,  4.  Molecular  volume,  20.  Color,  yel- 
lowish, reddish,  brown,  or  iron-black.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

Octdhedriie  or  anatase. — Tetragonal.  Composition  and  molecular 
weight  the  same  as  for  rutile  and  brookite.  Specific  gravity,  3.82  to 
3.95.  Molecular  volume,  20.5.  Color,  brown,  indigo-blue,  and  black. 
Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

All  three  modifications  of  titanic  oxide  have  been  studied  synthet- 
ically. Crystals  of  brookite  were  obtained  by  A.  Daubr6e,*  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  vapor  upon  titanic  chloride  at  a  red  heat.  By 
heating  amorphous  titanic  oxide  to  redness  in  a  ciurent  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  *  transformed 
it  into  a  crystalline  modification,  and  similar  results  were  obtained 
by  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey.*  By  the  prolonged  heating  of 
titanic  oxide  with  boric  acid  J.  J.  Ebelmen  ^  obtained  rutile.  and 
P.  Hautefeuille'  attained  the  same  end  when  sodium  tungstate  or 
vanadate  was  used  as  flux.  H.  Traube  *  also  crystallized  rutile  from 
fused  sodium  tungstate,  and  was  able  to  add  to  it  appreciable  quan- 
tities of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium,  impurities  which  are  found 
in  the  natural  mineral.  Several  investigators  have  prepared  rutile 
by  the  same  general  process,  using  microcosmic  salt  as  the  solvent. 
B.  Doss,^®  by  this  method,  prepared  both  rutile  and  anatase.  Deville 
and  Caron  ^^  also  prepared  rutile  by  heating  titanic  oxide  with 
silica  and  oxide  of  tin  to  redness.  By  heating  ilmenite  and  pyrite 
together  at  about  1,200°,  L.  Michel  ^'  obtained  a  mixture  of  rutile 
and  pyrrhotite. 

1  BnO.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  60, 1890,  p.  136. 

•  Neues  Jatarb. ,  1882,  pt.  2,  p.  200. 
« Idem,  18B5,  pt.  1,  p.  128. 

« Compt.  Read.,  vol.  20, 1840,  p.  227. 

•  Idem,  vol.  68, 1861,  p.  161. 

•  Idem,  vol.  110, 1800,  p.  1088. 
V  Idem,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  330. 

•  Cited  by  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  ftitificielle  des  min^nux,  1884,  p.  86. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  10, 1806-96,  p.  470. 
M  Idem,  1894,  pt  2,  p.  147. 

"  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63, 1861.  p.  161. 
» Idem,  vol.  116, 1892,  p.  UBO. 
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The  three  forma  of  titanic  oxide  were  reproduced  by  P.  Haute- 
feuille^  by  various  modifications  of  the  same  general  pneumatolytlc 
process.    Potassium  titanate  and  calcium  chloride  were  heated  in  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  air,  and  crystals  were  formed. 
Titanic  oxide  with  potassiimi  or  calcium  fluoride,  or  potassium  silico- 
fluoride,  similarly  treated,  gave  the  same  products,  which,  when  the 
operation  was  conducted  at  a  strong  red  heat,  was  rutile.    Brookite 
was  formed  by  heating  potassium  titanofluoride  in  aqueous  vapor, 
and  by  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  upon  titanic  chloride,  at  a 
temperature  not  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  zinc.    A  mixture 
of  titanic  oxide,  calcium  fluoride,  and  potassium  chloride,  heated  in 
a  stream  of  hydrochloric  acid,  silicon  fluoride,  and  moist  hydrogen, 
also  gave  brookite,  and  so  did  titanic  oxide,  silica,  and  potassium 
silicofluoride  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  alone.     When  titanic 
fluoride  was  decomposed  by  aqueous  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature, 
at  or  near  the  boiling  point  of  cadmium,  octahedrite  was  produced. 
How  far  these  experiments  may  parallel  the  pneumatolytic  processes 
of  nature  is  doubtful ;  but  they  show  that  rutile,  the  most  stable  modi- 
fication of  titanic  oxide,  is  formed  at  the  highest  temperatures,  brook- 
ite at  temperatures  considerably  lower,  and  anatase  at  a  point  still 
lower  in  the  scale.    These  observations  are  in  harmony  with  the  known 
occurrences  of  the  three  species  as  rock-forming  minerals. 

Rutile  occurs  as  a  pyxogenic  mineral  in  eruptive  rocks,  but  it  is 
more  common  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  the  phyllites.  In  a  hom- 
brende  gneiss  from  Freiberg,  A.  Bergeat  ^  observed  rutile,  ilmenite, 
and  titanite,  which  had  formed  as  a  single  generation,  and  crystallized 
before  the  biotite.  A  remarkable  dike  rock  in  Nelson  County,  Vir- 
ginia, described  by  T.  L.  Watson  and  S.  Taber,^  consists  essentially  of 
rutile  and  apatite.  Rutile  is  also  found  as  a  secondary  mineral, 
derived  from  ilmenite  and  titanite.  C.  Doelter  *  found  rutile  to  be 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  more  so  in  a  solution  of  sodium  fluoride. 
From  such  a  solution,  containing  rutile,  after  heating  to  146°  during 
thirty-four  days,  the  mineral  was  partially  recrystaUized.  Possibly 
some  secondary  rutile  may  originate  from  solution  of  the  original 
substance,  or  of  titanic  oxide  leached  from  another  species. 

Brookite  is  not  found  in  fresh  eruptive  rocks,  but  generally  in  de- 
composed granite,  gneiss,  quartz  porphyry,  and  the  sedimentaries. 
Octahedrite  is  never  primary,  but  is  formed  by  the  alteration  of  other 
titanium  minerals.  It  has  been  observed  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions,  as  in  granite,  diabase,  quartz  porphyry,  diorite,  the  crys- 
talline schists,  shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones.* 

»  Annales  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  129. 

s  Neues  Jahrb.,  1895,  pt  1,  p.  232. 

»  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  430, 1910,  p.  200. 

4  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  325. 

*  For  a  very  full  summary  of  the  occurrence  of  ilrcon  and  the  titanium  minerals,  especially  brookite  and 
anatase,  see  II.  Thiirach,  Verhandl.  Phys.  med.  Gesell.  WOnbuig,  vol.  18,  No.  10, 1884.    On  the  rutOe 
Nelson  County,  Virginia,  see  T.  L.  Watson,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  493. 
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Brookite  alters  into  rutile,  and  rutile  into  ilmenite^  anatase,  and 
phene.  The  titanium  minerals  are  thus  closely  connected  with  one 
mother,  and  transformations  are  possible  in  almost  every  direction. 
<Vom  a  magma  deficient  in  lime  and  iron,  titanic  oxide  may  separate 
\s  rutile;  when  lime  is  abimdant,  titanite  or  perofskite  may  form; 
n  presence  of  much  iron  ilmenite  or  pseudobrookite  will  be  deposited, 
brookite  and  octahedrite  appear  only  as  secondary  minerals. 

CASSITERITE  AND  ZIRCON. 

OassUeriie. — Tetragonal.  Composition,  stannic  oxide,  SnO,.  Mo- 
lecular weight,  151.  Specific  gravity,  6.9.  Molecular  volume,  21.9. 
3olor,  commonly  brown  to  black,  rarely  colorless,  red,  or  yellow. 
Sardness,  6  to  7. 

A.  Daubr6e  ^  prepared  cassiterite  by  the  action  of  aqueous  vapor 
apon  tin  tetrachloride  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  H.  Sainte-Claire 
Deville  *  obtained  it  by  passing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  over  the 
unorphous  oxide  of  tin  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  acting 
jpon  stannous  chloride  with  aqueous  vapor.  According  to  A.  Ditte,* 
itannic  oxide  may  be  crystallized  by  fusion  with  calcium  chloride; 
uid  its  crystallization  is  mentioned  by  Deville  and  H.  Caron^  as 
laving  been  effected  by  heating  a  fluoride  of  tin  with  boric  oxide, 
rhe  formation  of  cassiterite  as  a  fymace  product  has  several  times 
been  observed,  most  recently  by  A.  Arzruni  *  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt.* 
[n  this  case  it  was  produced  during  the  manufacture  of  pulverulent 
stannic  oxide,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  metallic  tin.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  syntheses  of  cassiterite  point  to  its  origin  as  a  pneumato- 
[ytic  mineral,  and  its  commoner  associations  tell  a  similar  story.  It 
is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  minerals  containing  boric  oxide 
3r  fluorine,  such  as  topaz,  tourmaUne,  lepidolite,  and  apatite.^ 

Cassiterite  is  rarely  found  as  an  original  rock-forming  mineral. 
M.  von  Miklucho-Maclay  •  has  reported  it  accompanied  by  rutile, 
bopaz,  apatite,  and  tourmaline,  as  an  inclusion  in  the  mica  of  a  grau- 
ite.  According  to  R.  Beck,^  it  is  also  an  original  constituent  of 
granite  on  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton.  It  also  occurs,  but 
sparingly,  in  the  lithia-bearing  pegmatites  of  Maine  and  California, 
and,  according  to  L.  C.  Graton,*®  as  an  original  constituent  of  pegma- 

>  Campt.  Rend.,  vol.  29, 1^,  p.  227. 
s  Idem,  vol.  53, 1861,  p.  161. 

*  Idem,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  701. 

*  Idem,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  766. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kiyst.  Min.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  467. 
"  Idem,  vol.  31,  p.  279. 

'  For  a  list  of  the  jpinerals  occurring  with  cassiterite,  see  W.  Kohlmann,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  24, 
1895,  p.  350.  r-^^ 

>  Neues  Jahrb.,  188S,  pt.  2,  p.  88. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  voL  33, 1900,  p.  205. 
w  BulL  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  293, 1906. 
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tite  in  the  Garolinas.    The  relations  of  cassiterite  as  a  vein  mineral 
will  be  considered  in  another  connection  later. 

Zircon, — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  zirconium  orthosilicate,  ZtSO|. 
Molecular  weight,  183.  Specific  gravity,  4.6  to  4.8.  Molecular  vol- 
ume, 38.7.  Color,  commonly  brown,  but  also  colorless,  yellow,  rod, 
bluish,  green,  etc.     Hardness,  7.5. 

Zircon  has  been  repeatedly  produced  synthetically.  H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  *  obtained  it  by  heating  zirconia  in  a 
current  of  silicon  fluoride.  Deville  *  also  prepared  it  by  heating  zir- 
conia with  quartz  in  the  same  gas.  In  the  latter  process,  which  is 
identical  in  character  with  the  former,  zirconiima  fluoride  is  formed, 
which  reacts  upon  the  quartz,  regenerating  the  siUcon  fluoride.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  may  therefore  generate  an 
indefinite  amount  of  zircon.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey' 
obtained  zircon  when  a  mixture  of  sihca,  zirconia,  and  Uthium  molyb- 
date  was  heated  to  800°.  Finally,  K.  Chrustschoff*  effected  the 
synthesis  of  zircon  by  heating  gelatinous  silica  and  gelatinous  zir- 
conia together,  under  pressure,  to  a  temperature  near  redness. 
Deville's  work  indicates  a  possible  pneumatolytic  origin  for  zircon 
in  some  instances;  the  other  processes  seem  to  be  unrelated  to  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  the  mineral. 

Zircon  is  one  of  the  commonest  accessory  constituents  in  all  classes 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  is  especially  common  in  the  more  siHcic  species, 
such  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  etc.,  and  in  all  the  younger  eruptives. 
It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  nepheUne  syenites.^  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  minerals  to  crystallize  from  the  cooling  magmas,  and  the 
first  one  among  the  silicates.  With  or  in  place  of  zircon  some  more 
complex  siUcates,  such  as  the  zircon  pyroxenes,  may  form.  These 
substances,  however,  are  exceedingly  rare  and  quite  imperfectly 
known. 

PHOSPHATES. 

Apatite. — Hexagonal.  Composition  variable,  two  compounds  being 
included  in  the  species.®  They  are  Cag  (PO4),  F  and  Caj  (P04),C1. 
Molecular  weight,  504.5  for  fluorapatite  and  621  for  chlorapatite. 
Specific  gravity,  3.17  to  3.23.  Molecular  volume,  159.1  to  161.6. 
Color,  white,  green,  blue,  red,  yellow,  gray,  or  brown.     Hardness,  5. 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  764. 
>  Idem,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  780. 
s  Idem,  vol.  107, 1888,  p.  1000. 
4  Neues  Jahrb.,  1892,  pt.  2,  p.  232. 

*  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  tbe  natural  oocurrenoes  of  sirc»n,  see  H.  Thflrach,  VertiandL  Phys. 
med.  Gesell.  Wflrzburg,  vol.  18,  No.  10,  1884.  For  zircon  in  the  augite  syenites  of  Norway,  see  W.  C 
Br6gger,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  101. 

*  For  complete  analyses  of  apatite,  with  a  discussion  of  its  variations,  see  J.  A.  Voelcker,  Ber.  DeutsdL 
chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  2460.    For  manganese,  magnesium,  cerium,  etc.,  in  apatite,  see  E.  S. 
System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  764,  765, 
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The  first  synthesis  of  apatite  was  effected  by  A.  Daubr6e/  who 
obtained  it  in  crystals  by  passing  the  vapor  of  phosphorus  trichloride 
over  red-hot  lime.  N.  S.  Manross  *  fused  sodium  phosphate  either 
with  calcium  chloride,  calcium  fluoride,  or  both  together,  and  so 
obtained  chlorapatite,  fluorapatite,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  resembUng 
natural  apatite,  at  will.  This  process,  slightly  modified,  was  also 
adopted  by  H.  Briegleb*  successfully.  Q.  Forchhammer  *  prepared 
chlorapatite  by  fusing  calcium  phosphate  with  sodium  chloride. 
When  bone  ash  or  marl  was  used  instead  of  the  artificial  calcium  phos- 
phate, a  mixed  apatite  was  formed.  Similar  results  were  reported  by 
Deville  and  Caron,*  who  fused  bone  ash  with  ammonium  chloride 
and  either  calcium  chloride  or  fluoride,  and  also  by  A.  Ditte,®  who 
repeated  Forchhammer's  experiment.  By  heating  calcium  phosphate 
with  calcium  chloride  and  water,  under  pressure,  at  250®,  H,  Debray ' 
prepared  chlorapatite.  E.  Weinschenk  •  also  produced  it  by  heating 
calciimi  chloride,  ammoniimi  phosphate,  and  ammoniiun  chloride  at 
temperatures  of  150°  to  180®  in  a  sealed  tube.  F.  K.  Cameron  and 
W.  J.  McCaughey^  prepared  fluorapatite  by  dissolving  calcium 
fluoride  in  fused  disodium  phosphate  and  Uxiviating  the  cooled  melt. 
Chlorapatite  was  formed  when  dicalcimn  phosphate  was  added  in 
excess  to  molten  calciiun  chloride.  When  precipitated  calcium  phos- 
phate was  used,  chlorspodiosite  was  obtained,  Ca3(P04)3.CaCl3. 
Apatite  has  been  reported  as  present  in  lead-fumace  slags  by  W.  M. 
Hutchins"  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt."  The  composition  of  these  slag  prod- 
ucts, however,  seems  not  to  have  been  verified  by  analysis. 

Apatite  is  foimd  in  all  classes  of  rocks — ligneous,  metamorphic,  and 
sedimentary.  In  the  eruptives  it  appears  as  one  of  the  oldest  secre- 
tions from  the  magma.  It  is  more  common  in  femic  rocks  than  in 
the  more  sihceous  varieties.  Titaniferous  magnetites,  Uke  those  of 
Norway  and  the  Adirondacks,  often  contain  apatite  in  large  amoimts. 
Apatite  also  appears  as  an  important  vein  mineral;  and  in  these  occur- 
rences Vogt "  regards  it  as  having  been  formed  by  pnemnatolytic 
agencies.    According  to  R.  Miiller,*'  apatite  is  strongly  attacked  by 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  82, 1851,  p.  625. 

•  Uebig's  Annalan,  voL  82, 1852,  p.  353. 
s  Idem,  vol.  97, 1856,  p.  05. 

•  Idem,  VOL  00, 1854,  pp.  77, 322. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  47, 1858,  p.  085. 

•  Idem,  vol.  04, 1882,  p.  1502. 
'  Idem,  vol.  52, 1881,  p.  44. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  480. 

•  Jotzr.  Phys.  Chem.,  voL  15, 1011,  p.  464. 
<•  Nature,  vol.  36, 1887,  p.  460. 

»  Ifineralbildung  in  Schmelunasaen,  p.  263. 

M  Sec  his  paper  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1001,  p.  134,  and  also  papers  in  Zeitschr.  prakt. 
Oeologie,  188i.  p.  458;  1896,  pp.  367. 444. 465. 
s>  Jahrb.  K.-IL.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  27,  Min.  pet  Mitt,  1877«  p.  25. 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 22 
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waters  containing  carbonic  acid.  Both  lime  and  phosphoric  add 
pass  into  solution.  A  carbonated  mineral  allied  to  apatite  has  lately 
been  described  by  W.  Tschirwinsky/  under  the  name  podolite.  Its 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  SCajPjOg.CaCO,,  which  is 
that  of  apatite  with  calcium  fluoride  replaced  by  calcimn  carbonate. 

Monazite, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  normally,  cerimn  phosphate, 
CeP04,  but  other  rare-earth  metals  are  always  present,  replacing 
cerium.  Molecular  weight,  235.25.  Specific  gravity,  5.  Molecular 
volume,  47.     Color,  yellow,  reddish,  and  brown.     Hardness,  5  to  5.5. 

Xenotime. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  yttrium  phosphate,  YPO4, 
Molecular  weight,  189.  Specific  gravity,  4.5.  Molecular  voliune,  42. 
Color,  grayish  white,  yellowish,  reddish,  and  commonly  brown. 
Hardness,  4  to  5. 

Both  monazite  and  xenotime  have  been  prepared  artificially  by  F. 
Radominsky,'  who  fused  the  amorphous  phosphates  of  cerium  or 
yttrium  with  the  corresponding  chlorides.  This  process,  however, 
sheds  no  light  upon  their  genesis  in  nature. 

According  to  O.  A.  Derby,*  these  two  species,  although  they  occur 
sparingly,  are  very  common  accessory  minerals  in  BraziUan  gram'tes 
and  gneisses.  The  monazite  is  principally  found  associated  with 
zircon,  in  residues  from  granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss,  but  not  in  dia- 
base, diorite,  or  minette.  Xenotime  is  a  fairly  constant  accessory  in 
muscovite  granite.  It  was  also  found  in  a  biotite  gneiss,  but  was 
absent  from  phonolites  and  the  nepheline  or  augite  syenites.  O.  A. 
Derby  *  also  reported  a  titaniferous  magnetite  from  Brazil,  which 
contained  monazite,  and  still  another  association  of  monazite  with 
graphite.  On  examining  a  number  of  gram'tes  and  gneisses  from 
New  England,  Derby  ^  found  several  occurrences  of  monazite,  and 
one  of  xenotime.  W.  Ramsay  and  A.  Illiacus  ®  also  report  the  pres- 
ence of  monazite  in  the  pegmatites  of  Finland.  W.  E.  Hidden^ 
found  crystals  of  xenotime,  intcrgrown  with  zircon,  in  a  decomposing 
granite  in  Henderson  County,  North  Carohna. 

Although  it  is  an  inconspicuous  mineral  in  rocks,  monazite  some- 
times accumulates  in  large  quantities  in  residual  sands,  which,  as  a 
source  of  the  rare  earths,  have  important  commercial  value.  The 
Brazilian  monazite  sands  are  described  by  E.  Hussak  and  J.  Reitin- 
ger,®  who  give  very  complete  analyses  of  several  samples.     In  North 

>  Ccntralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1007, p.  279.    According  1o  W.  T.  Schaller  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  voLSOr 
1910,  p.  309),  x>odolite  is  idcnt  ical  witli  dalillitc,  wliicii  was  described  much  earlier. 
»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1875,  p.  304. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  37, 1889,  p.  109;  vol.  41, 1891,  p.  308. 
« Idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902, p.  211. 

6  Proc.  Rochesttir  Acad.  Scl.,  vol.  1, 1891,  p.  198. 
•  Zeitschr.  Kry.st.  Min.,  vol.  31, 1899,  p.  317. 

7  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36, 1888,  p.  380. 

« Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  37, 1903,  p.  550.    Anotlier  memoir  on  the  Brazilian  sands,  by  A.  Lisb<»» 
appears  in  .(Vmi.  Esoola  de  Minas,  No.  6,  Ouro  Preto,  1903. 
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Carolina^  the  sands  are  derived   from  gneiss,  and  W.  Lindgren' 
reports  sands  of  granitic  origin  from  the  Idaho  Basin,  Idaho. 

THE  SIIiICA  MINERALS . 

Quartz. — Rhombohedral.  Composition,  siUcon  dioxide,  SiO,.  Mo- 
lecular weight,  60.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.65.  Molecular  volimie,  22.8. 
Colorless  when  pure,  but  often  tinted  yellow,  violet,  red,  blue,  green, 
brown,  or  black.     Hardness,  7. 

Cristobalite^ — Pseudocubic.  Composition  Uke  quartz,  SiO,.  Molec- 
ular weight,  60.4.     Specific  gravity,  2.348.     Molecular  volume,  25.7. 

Tridymite. — Hexagonal.  Composition  like  quartz,  SiO,.  Specific 
gravity,  2.3.  Molecular  volume,  26.3.  Colorless  or  white.  Hard- 
ness, 7.     Fuses  at  about  1,625°. 

The  fused  siUca  forms  a  glass,  which  can  be  worked  into  fiasks, 
crucibles,  beakers,  etc.,  for  chemical  uses.  Quartz,  furthermore,  is 
distinctly  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous 
chapter.* 

Opai, — Amorphous  silica,  carrying  a  variable  amount  of  water 
(from  2  to  13  per  cent).  Color,  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green, 
blue,  or  gray.     Specific  gravity,  1.9  to  2.3.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5. 

Free  siUca  occurs  in  nature  in  many  forms,  quartz  and  opal  being 
peculiarly  variable  species.  Chalcedony,  jasper,  agate,  fiint,  and 
other  similar  minerals  are  commonly  regarded  as  cryptocrystalline 
quartz  and  often  contain  admixtures  of  amorphous  or  soluble  sihca,^ 
with  other  impurities. 

The  different  modifications  of  silica  are  readily  prepared  by  simple 
laboratory  methods.  When  an  orthosiUcate  is  decomposed  by  a 
strong  acid,  gelatinous  siUca  is  formed,  which,  upon  drying,  becomes 
an  amorphous  mass  essentially  identical  with  opal.®  The  siliceous 
sinters  deposited  by  hot  springs  are  all  classed  as  opal.  At  the  hot 
springs  of  Plombifires,  in  France,  common  opal  and  hyalite  have  been 

1  See  report  on  mo.msito  by  H.  B.  C.  Nitso,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Qool.  Survey,  pt.  4, 1895,  p.  667. 
This  memoir  contains  a  valuable  bibliography.  Another  general  paper  upon  monasite,  thorite,  and  sircon, 
by  P.  Tnichot,  may  be  found  in  the  Revue  g6n.  sci.,  vol.  9, 1898,  p.  145,  and,  translated  into  English,  in 
Ctem.  News,  vol.  77,  pp.  135, 145. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  aer.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  63.  Also  in  Eighteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 
1806,  p.  677.  On  monazite  sand  in  Queensland,  see  Bull.  Imperial  Inst.,  vol.  3, 1905,  p.  233;  and  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  idem,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  301. 

*  See  G.  vom  Rath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt  1,  p.  198;  E.  Biallard,  Bull.  Soc.  Mhi.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  172; 
P.  Gaubcrt,  idem,  vol.  27, 1904,  p.  242. 

*  See  also  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  on  quartz  glass,  in  Science,  vol.  23, 1906,  p.  670.  They  found  that 
qnartz  began  to  vaporize  rapidly  at  about  the  temperature  of  melting  platinum— that  is,  between  1,700* 
■Dd  1,750*. 

*  For  recent  discussions  upon  the  nature  of  chalcedony,  etc.,  see  A.  Michel  L6vy  and  E.  Munier- 
Chalmas,  BulL  Soc  min.,  vol.  15, 1892,  p.  150;  and  F.  Wallerant,  idem,  vol.  20, 1897,  p.  52.  The  fibrous 
varieties,  quartcine  and  lutecite,  are  especially  considered.  See  also  H.  Hein,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd., 
voL  25, 1908,  p.  182,  on  the  relation  of  fibrous  silica  to  quartz  an^  opal. 

*  For  detaUs  conoomlng  syntheses  of  opal,  see  J^.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  min6raux, 
1884,  p.  03. 
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formed  by  the  action  of  the  waters  upon  an  ancient  Roman  cement.* 
The  precious  opal,  which  fills  seams  and  cavities  in  igneous  rocks, 
such  as  trachyte,  was  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  hot,  magmatic 
water  upon  the  silicates,  the  latter  being  first  decomposed  and  the 
liberated  silica  being  deposited  in  the  hydrous  form. 

On  the  artificial  production  of  quartz  and  tridymite  there  have  been 
many  researches.  P.  Schafhautl'  simply  heated  a  solution  of  col- 
loidal silica  in  a  Papin  digester,  and  obtained  a  crystalline  deposit 
of  quartz.  H.  de  Senarmont'  heated  gelatinous  silica  with  water 
and  carbonic  acid,  sometimes  also  with  hydrochloric  acid,  at  tempera- 
tures of  from  200°  to  300°,  with  similar  results.  A.  Daubr6e  *  pro- 
duced quartz,  together  with  various  silicates,  by  t]ie  action  of  silicon 
chloride  at  high  temperatures  upon  lime,  magnesia,  glucina,  or  alu- 
mina. He  also  obtained  quartz  by  heating  water  to  a  temperature 
below  redness  in  a  sealed  glass  tube;  ^  and  he  furthermore  observed 
its  deposition  from  the  waters  of  Plombifires.*  To  K.  Chrustschoff^ 
we  are  indebted  for  a  series  of  experiments,  based  fundamentally 
upon  the  original  processes  of  Schafhautl  and  Senarmont.  He 
obtained  quartz  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  colloidal  silica  to 
250°  for  several  months.  In  his  latest  research  he  added  hydro- 
fluoboric  acid  to  his  solution  of  silica,  and  varied  the  temperature. 
At  180°  to  228°  he  obtained  regular  crystals,  resembling  the  form  of 
silica  known  as  cristobaUte,  at  240°  to  300°  quartz  was  formed,  and  at 
310°  to  360°  tridymite.  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin®  produced  quarts 
by  heating,  in  a  steel  tube,  caustic  potash,  gelatinous  silica,  and 
amorphous  alumina  nearly  to  redness  during  fourteen  to  thirty-eight 
hours.  When  the  experiment  was  conducted  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture they  obtained  tridymite  and  quartz  side  by  side.  W.  Bruhns,* 
upon  heating  powdered  glass  to  about  300°  under  pressure, 
with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonium  fluoride,  obtained  quartz;  when 
microcline  was  similarly  heated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  for  fifty-three 
hours,  tridymite  was  formed.  E.  Baur  *^  claims  to  have  obtained 
quartz  and  tridymite  simultaneously,  as  did  Friedel  and  Sarasin, 
when  a  mixture  of  silica,  sodium  aluminate,  and  water  was  heated 
for  six  hours  to  520°  in  a  steel  bomb.  Both  species  and  also  a  soda 
feldspar  were  produced  by  J.  Konigsberger  and  W.  J.  Mtiller  "  when 

1  See  A.  Daabr^e,  Etudes  synthdtiques  de  gdologie  cxp^rimentale,  1879,  p.  188. 

3  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  mln^raux,  1884,  p.  80. 

*  Annales  chizn.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  142. 

4  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 1854,  p.  135. 

*  Etudes  syntb6tiques  de  gtologie  exp^rimentale,  1879,  p.  158. 

•  Idem,  p.  175. 

T  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  3, 1873,  p.  281.    Compt.  Rend. ,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  602.    Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p-  ^^O- 
Referate. 
"  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  2, 1879,  pp.  113, 158. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1880,  pt.  2,  p.  62. 

«>  Zeitschr.  physikal.  Cbemlo,  vol.  42, 1903,  p.  572.    Questioned  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  8.  Shepherd,  Ax»- 
Jour.  ScL,  ith  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  276. 

^'CentnXbl,  Mfn.,  Gcol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  pp.  339,  "ilX    The  authors  discuss  at  length  the  relations  between 
quarti  sod  tridymite. 
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lass  was  heated  to  300°  and  upward  with  water  alone.  From  the 
Itered  and  slowly  cooled  solution  quartz  and  opal  were  deposited; 
he  tridymite  and  feldspar  were  found  m  the  decomposed  and  undis- 
olved  residue.  Exceptionally  fine,  doubly  terminated,  and  clear 
lystals  of  quartz  were  obtained  by  E.  T.  Allen  *  when  a  mixture  of 
lagnesium  ammonium  chloride^  sodium  metasilicate,  and  water  was 
Loated  at  400°  to  450°  during  three  days  in  a  steel  bomb. 

All  the  forgoing  experiments  relate  to  the  production  of  quartz 
nd  tridymite  in  the  wet  way,  but  dry  methods  have  also  been  suc- 
essfully  employed.  R.  S.  Marsden  ^  reports  the  deposition  of  crystal- 
ized  silica  from  solution  in  molten  silver,  but  the  first  definite  work 
ipon  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  due  to  G.  Rose.'  He  fused  adularia 
Bith  microcosmic  salt,  and  amorphous  silica  with  a  deficiency  of 
odium  carbonate,  with  borax,  and  with  woUastonite,  and  in  each  case 
obtained  tridymite.  He  also  observed  the  transformation  of  quartz 
nto  tridymite  by  simple  ignition,  whereas  upon  fusion  it  yielded  only 
k  glass.  K.  Chrustschoff  *  by  fusing  a  rock  rich  in  quartz  also 
obtained  tridymite;  and  K.  B.  Schmutz,*  who  melted  together  a 
granite,  sodium  chloride,  and  sodiimi  tungstate,  foimd  plagioclase, 
kUgite,  and  tridymite  in  the  subsequently  cooled  mass.  H.  Schulze 
ind  A.  Stelzner  •  found  tridymite  as  an  accidental  product  in  the 
Quffle  of  a  zinc  furnace ;  and  C.  Velain  ^  observed  it  with  anorthite  and 
woUastonite  in  the  glass  formed  by  the  ashes  of  wheat  and  oats  during 
lie  combustion  of  a  grain  mill.  It  has  also  been  reported  by  A. 
Jchwantke,'  as  produced  by  the  action  of  lightning  upon  a  roofing 
late.  S.  Meunier  ^  fused  silica,  caustic  potash,  and  aluminum 
iuoride  together,  and  obtained  tridymite.  P.  Hautefeuille"  heated 
imorphous  silica  with  sodium  or  lithium  tungstate  to  750°,  when 
[uartz  was  formed;  but  at  temperatures  from  900°  to  1,000°  tridy- 
nite  alone  appeared.  F.  Parmentier,"  repeating  this  experiment  with 
lodium  molybdate,  produced  both  quartz  and  tridymite,  and  so,  too, 
lid  P.  Hautef euille  and  J.  Margottet  **  with  lithium  chloride  as  the 
lux. 

A.  Brun  ^  has  transformed  quartz  glass  into  crystallized  quartz  by 
leating  it  in  the  vapors  of  alkaline  chlorides  to  a  temperature  between 
r00°  and  750°.     Above  800°  and  below  1,000°  tridymite  is  formed. 

>  cited  by  Day  and  Shepherd,  op.  dt.,  p.  297. 

t  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  11, 1880,  p.  37. 

s  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  2, 1869,  p.  388. 

« Neues  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt  1,  p.  205. 

•Idem,  1897,  pt  2,  p.  147. 

«Idem,  1881,  pt.  1,  p.  14& 

'  Boll.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  113. 

•Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  a.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  87. 

*Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  1890,  p.  £09. 

^  BnU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  1. 

^  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlflcieUn  das  min^raux,  1884,  p.  81. 

^  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  244. 

'^  Aich.  acL  phys.  nat.,  4th aer.,  vol.  25, 1908,  p.  610.   See  also  Vogt,  Min.  pet. MUt.,  ^o\.7& AVM»,^ .  4»^. 
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These  experiments  show  that  quartz  may  be  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  water,  but  it  is  not  always  so  formed.  Quartz 
crystals  often  contain  water  bubbles,  especially  in  pegmatites. 
KhyoUtic  quartz  may  perhaps  conform  to  Brun's  observations. 

In  recent  years  several  investigations  have  been  reported  which 
had  for  their  purpose  the  detennination  of  the  traLtion  point 
between  quartz  and  tridymite.  C.  Johns  ^  foimd  that  quartz  sand 
was  transformed  to  tridymite  at  1,500^,  and  suggested  that  the  true 
inversion  temperature  might  be  200°  lower.  P.  D.  Quensel  *  prepared 
both  minerals,  first  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oligoclase  and  quartz  with 
tungstic  oxide  and  later  from  amorphous  silica  and  the  same  flux. 
According  to  his  data,  quartz  formed  below  1,000°  and  tridymite 
above.  The  figures  obtained  by  A.  L.  Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  '  are, 
however,  much  more  precise.  They  f oimd  that  quartz  is  the  unstable 
form  of  silica  at  all  temperatures  above  800°,  and  will  go  over  into 
tridymite  whenever  the  conditions  are  favorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  tridymite  is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and 
litliium  chloride,  quartz  begi^  to  appear  at  about  750°.  When  quartz 
glass  was  de vitrified  at  1,200°,  or  crystalline  quartz  was  heated  to 
the  same  temperature,  homogeneous  cristobaUte  was  formed. 
According  to  E.  S.  Shepherd,  G.  A.  Rankin  and  F.  E.  Wright,*  cristo- 
baUte can  be  generated  in  pure  melts  of  silica. 

It  is  possible  to  go  even  farther  in  the  use  of  ''quartz  as  a  geologic 
thermometer,"  to  use  the  significant  expression  of  F.  E.  Wright  and 
E.  S.  Larsen.*  Quartz  exists  in  two  modifications,  which  differ  in 
their  optical  properties,  and  which  also  jdeld  different  etch  figures  on 
treatment  with  cold  hydrofluoric  acid.  One  of  these,  a  quartz, 
exists  only  below  575°;  above  that  temperature  it  passes  into  ]9 
quartz,  the  change  being  reversible.  At  ordinary  temperatures  all 
quartz  is  a  quartz;  but  if  at  any  time  it  has  been  heated  above  575°, 
the  fact  is  recorded  in  its  structure  as  shown  by  its  etch  figures. 
Quartz,  therefore,  in  any  rock,  must  have  been  formed  below  800°, 
and  its  peculiarities  indicate  whether  it  was  crystallized  below  or 
above  575°.  Vein  quartz,  and  the  quartz  of  some  pegmatites,  were 
formed  at  the  lower  range  of  temperature;  granitic  and  porphyry 
quartzes  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  scale. 

In  all  probability  quartz  and  tridymite  are  polymers  of  the  funda- 
mental molecule  SiOj.     Tridymite  is  the  lower,  less  complex  polymer, 

and  is  therefore  the  more  stable  at  high  temperatures.     The  syn- 

*  — 

.    1  Geol.  Map.,  1906,  p.  118. 

«  Ccntralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  pp.  657,  728.    Quensel  puts  the  molting  point  of  tridymite  as  lo^^ 
as  1,560*  and  claims  to  have  observed  incipient  fusion  at  1,500**. 

>  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  276.    Cf.  also  O.  Stein,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chcmie,  vol.  55,  1907^ 
p.  159. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  293.  , 

» Idem,  p.  421.    See  also  an  earlier  paper  by  O.  Mtigge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Festband,  1907,  p.  181,  and 
memoirscited  by  Wright  and  Laxsen. 
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thetic  data  all  bear  out  this  conclusion  and  show  the  difficulty  of 
preparing  pyrogenic  quartz  from  magmatic  mixtures.  J.  Moroze- 
wicz  ^  has  shown  that  when  an  artificial  magma,  preferably  alumi- 
nous, is  supersaturated  with  siUca,  the  excess  of  the  latter  separates 
out  on  cooling,  partly  as  tridymite  and  partly  as  a  prismatic  modifi- 
cation which  has  not  been  further  examined.  A  liparite  magma, 
however,  containing  about  1  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid,  soUdifies  as  a 
mixture  of  quartz,  sanidine,  and  biotite.  The  fimction  of  the  timg- 
stic  acid  seems  to  be  to  Uberate  siUca  at  the  lower  range  of  tempera- 
tures through  which  quartz  can  form,  while  at  higher  temperatures 
the  reverse  reaction  takes  place  and  silica  is  reabsorbed.  These  con- 
clusions, as  stated  by  Morozewicz,  are  drawn  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  experiments  by  HautefeuiUe,  which 
have  already  been  cited.  The  formation  of  still  a  third,  prismatic 
modification  of  siUca,  was  also  reported  by  Fouqu6  and  Lfivy,^  who 
obtained  it  by  fusing  an  excess  of  silica  with  the  elements  of  augite, 
enstatite,  or  hypersthene. 

Next  to  the  feldspars,  quartz  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  Tridymite  is  rare.  From  a  discussion  of  about 
seven  hundred  analyses  of  igneous  rocks,  in  comparison  with  their 
mineralogical  characteristics,  quartz  appears  to  form  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  entire  lithosphere.*  It  occurs  in  many  forms  and  asso- 
ciations— as  a  primary  mineral,  as  a  secondary  deposition,  as  a 
cementing  substance,  and  as  the  chief  constituent  of  quartzites  and 
sandstones.  Porphyritic  quartz  is  found  in  such  eruptives  as  quartz 
porphyry,  rhyolite,  dacite,  etc.  Granitic  quartz,  which  is  massive, 
represents  the  youngest  secretion  in  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  etc., 
and  is  pecuharly  rich  in  Uquid  or  gaseous  inclusions.  It  is  the  sur- 
plus of  siUca  left  over  after  the  bases  have  been  satisfied,  and,  being 
probably  less  in  amount  than  the  eutectic  ratio  demands,  it  remains 
in  solution  to  near  the  end  of  the  solidifying  process.  We  have 
already  noted  and  criticized  Vogt's  conclusions,*  to  the  effect  that 
micropegmatite  is  a  true  eutectic  mixture  of  feldspar  and  quartz, 
containing  about  25  per  cent  of  the  latter  mineral;  and  the  glass  base 
or  groundmass  of  many  rocks  has  similar  composition.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  from  a  consideration  of  the  synthetic  experiments  why 
silica  should  form  glass  during  the  solidification  of  a  magma,  but 
the  generation  of  quartz  is  a  less  simple  matter.  Lavas  begin  to 
solidify  at  temperatures  above  the  transition  point  of  quartz,  and 
the  development  of  the  latter  in  such  a  rock  as  rhyolite  is  probably 
%  result  of  very  slow  cooHng,  or  even  supercooling.  That  is,  the 
bemperature  of  the  cooling  mass  is  probably  held  for  a  long  time  just 
i>elow  the  transition  point,  so  that  quartz  forms  instead  of  tridymite. 

1  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  158-166. 

*  Synthtee  dos  min6raux  et  des  rocbes,  pp.  88, 89. 

*  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  8.  QecH.  Bumy  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  19, 20. 
« See  p.  288,  ante. 
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The  formation  of  quartz,  especially  in  plutonic  rocks,  is  possibly  also 
conditioned  by  pressure,  and  it  is  likely  that  magmatic  water,  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  fusion,  may  aid  in  its  deposition.  Under 
great  pressure  the  denser  quartz  should  tend  to  form  rather  than 
tridymite.  The  latter  mineral  is  characteristic  of  volcanic  rocks, 
especially  of  rhyolite,  trachyte,  and  andesite.  The  occurrence  of 
tridymite  in  Mont  Pel6e  has  been  especially  studied  by  A.  Lacroix.* 
Rocks  collected  soon  after  the  eruptions  contained  none  of  this  min- 
eral, which  began  to  appear  about  six  months  later.  Lacroix  there- 
fore regards  tridymite  not  as  an  immediate  crystallization  from  the 
magma,  but  as  having  been  formed,  after  cooling,  by  the  action  of 
magmatic  gases  on  the  andesitic  paste.  In  recent  lavas  quartz 
occurs  but  rarely.  In  some  cases,  however,  quartz  has  been  observed 
in  basalts — that  is,  in  rocks  which  are  capable  of  assimilating,  as  sili- 
cates, more  siUca  than  they  contain — but  in  most  instances  this 
quartz  is  regarded  as  foreign  and  representing  accidental  inclusions. 
There  are  quartz  basalts,  however,  in  which  the  quartz  appears  to  be 
an  original  and  early  secretion  from  the  magma,  and  these  examples 
are  not  easy  to  explain.  In  fact,  no  final  explanation  of  them  has 
yet  been  proposed.'  The  dissociation  hypothesis,  offered  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  to  account  for  the  coexistence  of  quartz  and  mag- 
netite, has  perhaps  the  maximum  of  probability. 

Secondary  quartz  may  be  produced  by  several  processes.  Certain 
hydrous  silicates,  like  talc  and  pectolite,  are  broken  down  by  mere 
ignition,  with  liberation  of  free  silica.  Possibly  this  fact  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  formation  of  quartz  as  a  contact  mineral. 
Most  silicates  are  decomposable  by  percolating  waters,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  siUca,  in  a  greater  or  less  amount,  is  almost  invari- 
ably present  in  springs  and  rivers.  Silica  so  dissolved  is  redeposited 
by  evaporation  as  opal,  but  when  alkalies  are  present,  according  to 
G.  Spezia,'  quartz  is  formed.  Spezia  also  observed  that  when  opal 
was  heated  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate  it  was  transformed 
into  an  aggregate  of  quartz  crystals.  At  high  temperatures  a  dilute 
solution  of  sodium  silicate  dissolves  quartz  to  some  extent,  but  the 
latter  is  redeposited  at  lower  temperatures.*  A  5  per  cent  solution  of 
borax,  under  pressure  and  at  290°  to  315°,  attacks  quartz  strongly, 
but  at  12°  to  16°,  even  under  very  great  pressure,  no  solution  was 
noted.^    These  experiments  by  Spezia  shed  much  light  upon  the 

^  Bull.  Soc  min.,  vol.  28, 1905,  p.  56.  See  also  Lacroix  on  tridymite  from  Vesuvius,  idem,  toI.  31, 1908, 
p.  323. 

a  See  J.  P.  Iddlngs,  Bull.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  66, 1890,  and  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36, 1888,  p.  208; 
on  quartz  basalts  from  New  Mexico;  and  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  79, 1891,  on  quartz  basalts 
ftom  California.  Also  a  note  by  Diller,  in  Science,  1st  ser.,  vol.  13, 1889,  p.  232,  on  porphyritic  quartz  in 
eruptive  rockc  In  Bull.  No.  79  Diller  cites  many  references  to  similar  rocks  from  other  localities.  Iddlngs 
discusses  at  some  length  the  possible  origin  of  the  quartz,  but  reaches  no  certain  conclusions. 

« Jour.  Cbem.  Soc.,  vol.  76,  pt,  2, 1899,  p.  300. 

*  Idem,  vol.  78,  pt.  2, 1900,  p.  095. 

•  Idem,  vol.  80,  pt.  3,  1901,  p.  605.  For  Spezia's  original  papers,  of  which  these  notes  are  abstracts,  see 
AWAccBd.  Torino,  vol.  31, 1896,  p.  196;  vol.  33,  1898,  pp.  289,  876;  vol.  35, 1900,  p.  750;  and  vol.  36,  1900- 

Hf01,p.63L 
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deposition  of  opal  or  quartz  as  a  cementing  material.  There  is  also  a 
suggestive  experiment  reported  by  Ramsay  and  Himter/  who  heated 
amorphous  silica  with  water  to  200^  in  a  sealed  tube.  In  two  days 
the  silica  had  caked  together  to  a  granular  mass  of  glass.  The  quartz 
ciystals  which  line  cavities  in  chalcedony  or  wood  opal  may  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  alkaline  silicates  upon  the  last-named  min- 
eral. Much  has  been  written  upon  the  solubility  of  quartz,  and  the 
corrosion  of  quartz  pebbles  has  repeatedly  been  noted.'  Quartz  may 
be  dissolved  and  replaced  by  pseudomorphs  of  other  minerals,  and 
silicates  are  often  decomposed  by  percolating  waters,  yielding  pseu- 
domorphs of  quartz.  Geological  literature  contains  innumerable 
references  to  replacements  of  this  order. 

THE  FEIiDSPARS, 

Orthodase, — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  KAlSijO,.  Molecular  weight, 
279.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.56.  Molecular  volume,  109.1.  Colorless, 
often  reddish  or  yellowish,    sometimes  gray  or  green.    Hardness, 

'  1.£^..-THeUnie.  Co.p<»iU„.  specific  ^.e„  ^.^. 
etc.,  like  orthoclase. 

Albite. — ^Triclinic.  Composition,  NaAlSi,Og.  Molecular  weight, 
263.3.  Specific  gravity,  2.605.  Molecular  volume,  101.1.  Colors  as 
in  orthoclase,  commonly  white.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Anorthodase. — Triclinic.  Intermediate  in  composition  between 
albite  and  microcline. 

Anarihite, — Triclinic.  Composition,  CaAljSijOg.  Molecular  weight, 
279.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.765.  Molecular  volume,  100.9.  Fuses  at 
1,642®.     Color,  white,  grayish,  reddish.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

There  are  several  minor  additions  to  be  made  to  this  list.  A 
monoclinic  equivalent  of  albite  appears  to  occur  as  an  admixture  in 
many  examples  of  orthoclase,  and  sometimes  is  in  excess  of  the  potas- 
sium compound.  According  to  P.  Barbier  and  A.  Prost '  this  soda 
orthoclase  is  very  nearly  represented  by  a  supposed  albite  from 
Kragero,  Norway.  Similarly,  sodiimx  may  replace  calcium  in  anor- 
thite,  forming  a  triclinic  isomer  of  nephelite,  with  the  formula 
N^ajAlsSigOg.  This  compound  has  been  prepared  synthetically,  and 
dso  identified  by  H.  S.  Washington  and  F.  E.  Wright  *  as  a  constit- 
uent of  a  feldspar  from  the  Island  of  Linosa,  east  of  Tunis.  For  the 
■  i 

iRept  British  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1882,  p.  239. 

•See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  8,  1896,  p.  213;  M.  L.  Fuller,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  10, 
1962,  p.  815;  and  C.  H.  Smyth,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  277.  On  the  chemical  reactivity  of 
liiarts,  due  to  its  solubility,  see  F.  Rinne,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1904,  p.  333.  On  the  solubility 
9f  quarts  in  alkaline  solutions,  as  conditioned  by  the  fineoBaa  of  its  subdivision,  see  Q.  Limge  and  C.  Mill- 
berg,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1897,  p.  393. 

•  BuU.  Soc.  chim.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  3. 1908,  p.  894.  W.  T.  Schaller  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  30, 1910,  p. 
8S8)  propoees  to  name  this  soda  orthoclase  barbierite. 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  20, 1910,  p.  52. 
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sodium  anorthite  itself  they  propose  the  name  camegielite,  and  for 
the  mixed  feldspar  in  which  it  is  associated  with  albite  and  anorthite, 
the  name  anemousite. 

The  mineral  celsian  may  be  a  barium  anorthite,  BaAlSi^Og.  Hyal- 
ophane  is  another  barium  feldspar,  which,  however,  is  monoclioic, 
and  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  salt  Uke  celsian  with  orthoclase. 
Traces  of  barium  are  often  foimd  in  feldspars. 

Albite  and  anorthite  form  the  extreme  ends  of  a  series  of  minerals 
known  as  the  plagioclase  feldspars.  Several  stages  of  mixture  in 
this  series  have  received  distinctive  names,  as  shown  below.  The 
symbols  Ab  and  An  represent  albite  and  anorthite  respectively. 

Oligoclase AboAnj  to  AbyAni. 

Andeaine AbjAiii  to  Ab|An|. 

Labradorite Ab|An|  to  AbiAng. 

Bytownite AbjAna  to  AbiAn«. 

These  feldspars  are  generally  regarded  as  isomorphous  mixtures 
of  the  two  end  species;  but  some  authorities  consider  them  as  repre- 
senting definite  compounds,  which,  in  their  turn,  may  commingle 
isomorphously  in  any  proportion.^  On  purely  chemical  grounds,  the 
prevalent  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  and  the  observations  of  A,  L. 
Day  and  E.  T.  Allen  ^  upon  the  melting  points  of  the  feldspars  sup- 
port this  conclusion.     Their  data  are  as  follows: 

Melting  points  of  feldspars. 

•C.  T. 


Anorthite 1, 542 

AbiAnj 1,500 

AbiAnj 1 ,  463 


Ab,Ani 1,419 

AbgAiii 1, 367 

AbgAiii 1, 340 


These  figures  give  a  regular  curve,  but  from  this  point  on  to  the 
albite  molecule  the  mixtures  become  too  viscous  to  admit  of  good 
melting-point  measurements.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  artificial  preparations  of  great  purity. 

Of  all  the  feldspars  anortliito  is  the  one  most  easily  made  pyro- 
genically.  In  the  investigation  by  Day  and  Allen  just  cited  it  was 
prepared  without  difficulty  by  simply  fusing  its  constituent  oxides 
together;  and  this  observation  is  in  accord  with  the  results  obtained 
by  previous  experimenters.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  *  observed  its  formation  in 
slags,  and  J.  Morozewicz  *  repeatedly  obtained  feldspars  varying 
from  labradorite  to  nearly  pure  anorthite  in  his  experiments  with 
artificial  magmas.  Fouqu6  and  L6vy  *  obtained  anorthite  directly 
from  its  constituents;  and  S.  Meunier,^  upon  fusing  silica,  lime,  and 
aluminum  fluoride  together,  found  sillimanite,  tridjrmite,  and  anor- 

1  Soo  for  example  W.  Tarassonko,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  36, 1902,  p.  182. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  93. 

>  Mlneralblldung  in  Schmelzmasscn,  p.  181. 

4  Mln.  pet  Mitt,  vol.  18,  1898,  p.  156. 

•  Synthtee  des  mindraux  et  dos  roclies,  p.  138. 

«  Oompt  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  1890,  p.  fi09. 
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thite  in  the  resultant  mass.  Anorthite  is  also  formed  by  the  breaking 
down  of  other  more  complex  silicates.  A.  Des  Cloizeaux/  by  fusing 
garnet  and  vesuvianite,  obtained  crystals  which  Fouqu6  and  L6vy 
identified  as  anorthite;  and  similar  results  are  reported,  with  much 
more  detail,  by  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak.'  Doelter'  also  found 
anorthite  among  the  products  formed  by  fusing  epidote,  axinite,  chab- 
azite,  and  scolecite.  Finally,  C.  and  G.  Friedel  *  prepared  anorthite 
in  the  wet  way  by  heating  muscovite  with  lime,  calcium  chloride,  and 
a  little  water  to  500^  in  a  steel  tube.  Feldspars  analogous  to  anor- 
thite, oligoclase,  and  labradorite,  but  containing  strontium,  barium, 
or  lead  in  place  of  calcium,  were  also  obtained  by  Fouqu6  and  L6vy* 
when  mixtures  of  silica,  alumina,  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  proper 
monoxide  were  heated  together  to  temperatures  a  little  below  the 
point  of  fusion.  Plagioclase  feldspars  containing  potassium  have 
been  made  synthetically  by  E.  Dittler.** 

All  attempts  to  prepare  the  alkali  feldspars  by  dry  fusion  have 
Failed.  Whether  the  constituent  substances  are  taken  or  the  natural 
oiinerals  themselves  are  fused,  the  product  is  always  a  glass,  without 
any  distinct  evidences  of  crystallization.  Anorthite,  as  we  have  seen, 
crystallizes  easily,  and  the  intermediate  feldspars,  which  form  with- 
out difficulty  near  the  anorthite  end  of  the  series,  become  more  and 
more  unmanageable  as  we  approach  albite.  This  fact  was  observed 
by  Fouqu6  and  L6vy  ^  and  corroborated  by  Day  and  Allen,  the  latter 
[laving  also  shown  that  the  viscosity  of  the  alkaUne  compounds 
Impedes  their  crystallization,  at  least  within  any  reasonable  time 
B^hich  can  be  allowed  for  a  laboratory  experiment.  Albite,  however, 
oaay  be  recrystallized,  as  J.  Lenarfcid*  has  shown,  when  it  is  fused 
with  half  its  weight  of  magnetite.  The  mixture  forms  a  mobile  Uquid 
in  which  crystallization  can  take  place.  Other  substances  also  render 
crystallization  possible.  P.  Hautefeuille*  heated  an  alkaline  alumo- 
dUcate  of  sodium  to  900-1,000°  with  tungstic  acid  and  obtained 
dbite.  A  similar  experiment  with  a  potassium  alumosiUcate  yielded 
)rthoclase,^^  and  a  mixture  of  silica,  alumina,  and  acid  potassium 
^ungstate  gave  the  same  result.  By  heating  a  potassium  alumo- 
dlicate  mixture  with  alkaline  phosphates  to  which  an  alkaUne  fluoride 
lad  been  added,  Hautefeuille  "  produced  both  quartz  and  orthoclase, 
ind  a  potassium  feldspar  was  also  obtained  by  Doelter"  when  a 

1  ICanuel  de  mingralogie,  vol.  1, 1862,  pp.  277,  543. 

<  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt  1,  p.  158. 

>  Idem,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1;  AUgem.  chem.  Mlneralogic,  p.  183. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890, p.  1170. 

*  Synth^  dcs  mindraux  et  des  roches,  p.  145. 

*  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  29,  1910,  p.  273. 

*  Synthtee  des  mindraux  et  des  roches,  pp.  142-145. 

*  Contralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  p.  705. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  84, 1877,  p.  130L 
»•  Idem,  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  952. 

"  Idem,  vol.  90, 1880,  p.  830. 
^  Neues  Jahrb.,  1807,  pt.  1,  p.  L 
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mixture  corresponding  to  KAlSiO,  was  fused  with  potassium  fluoride 
and  silicofluoride.  How  these  extraneous  substances  act  is  not  clear. 
Day  and  Allen,*  repeating  a  part  of  Hautefeuille's  work,  heated  a 
powdered  albit^  glass  with  sodium  tungstate  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a  crystallization.  The  fragments  of  glass,  however, 
became  crystalline  without  change  of  form  and  their  outlines  were 
unaltered — ^that  is,  the  transformation  from  the  vitreous  to  the 
crystalline  modification  took  place  without  solution  of  the  material. 
The  mechanism  of  this  reaction  is  quite  unexplained. 

By  hydrochemical  means  the  alkaU  feldspars  are  more  easily  pre- 
pared. C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin^  heated  gelatinous  silica,  pre- 
cipitated alumina,  and  caustic  potash  together,  with  a  Uttle  water,  to 
dull  redness  in  a  steel  tube.  Quartz  and  orthoclase  were  produced. 
In  a  later  investigation'  they  heated  a  mixture  having  the  composi- 
tion of  albite,  with  an  excess  of  sodium  sihcate,  to  about  500®  and 
obtained  albite.  The  same  process,  essentially,  was  followed  by  K. 
ChrustschofT,*  who  heated  an  aqueous  solution  of  dialyzed  silica  with 
a  Uttle  alumina  and  caustic  potash  to  300®  during  several  months, 
when  quartz  and  orthoclase  formed.  C.  and  G.  Friedel*  also  pre- 
pared orthoclase  by  heating  muscovite  with  potassium  silicate  and 
water  to  500®.  In  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  amorphous  silica 
was  heated  with  potassium  or  sodiiun  aluminate  and  water  to  520® 
in  a  steel  bomb  E.  Baur*  determined  the  conditions  under  which 
quartz  alone,  feldspar  alone,  or  both  together,  could  form.  When 
the  silica  was  in  excess,  quartz  appeared;  with  siUca  and  the  alumi- 
nate in  nearly  equal  proportions,  both  minerals  crystallized;  when 
the  aluminate  preponderated  in  the  mixture,  only  feldspar  formed. 

The  feldspars  are  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  minerals  and 
form  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  material  contained  in  the  igneous 
rocks.^  Among  the  latter  only  the  pyroxenites,  peridotites,  leucitites, 
and  nepheUnites  contain  no  feldspars,  or  at  most  contain  them  in 
quite  subordinate  quantities.  The  monoclinic  alkali  feldspars  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  more  siliceous  plutonic  rocks,  although 
they  also  occur  in  many  eruptives  and  in  metamorphic  schists.  In 
granite,  for  example,  orthoclase,  quartz,  and  muscovite  are  the  con- 
spicuous minerals.  Albite  is  also  found  under  similar  conditions. 
In  the  less  sihceous  rocks,  such  as  gabbro  or  basalt,  the  plagioclases 
are  more  abundant,  and  the  feldspars  approach  anortliite  in  compo- 
sition as  the  proportion  of  silica  in  a  magma  decreases.     This  state- 

»  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19,  1905,  p.  117. 
«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  92,  1881,  p.  1374. 
>  Idem,  vol.  97,  1883,  p.  290. 
« Idem,  vol.  104,  1887,  p.  G02. 
» Idem,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 

•  Zcitschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  vol.  42,  1903,  p.  667.    The  paper  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  based  upon 
phase  rule. 
1  See  F.  W.  Clarke,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  p.  20. 
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menty  however,  must  be  construed  as  indicating  a  tendency,  not  as 
the  formulation  of  a  distinct  rule.  The  more  siUceous  rocks  contain 
preferably  the  more  siUceous  feldspars,  and  vice  versa.  Anorthite 
has  also  been  repeatedly  observed  in  meteorites,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon as  a  contact  mineral  in  limestones.*  Orthoclase,  probably  of 
aqueous  origin,  sometimes  occurs  as  a  gangue  mineral  in  metalliferous 
fissure  veins.* 

The  feldspars  are  all  highly  alterable  minerals  and  their  altera- 
tion products  are  both  numerous  and  important.  They  are  attacked 
by  water  alone,  more  so  by  water  containing  carbon  dioxide,  and  still 
•more  vigorously  by  acid  waters,  such  as  issue  from  volcanic  vents  or 
are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphides.  Alkaline  solutions  also 
exert  a  powerful  decomposing  action  upon  this  group  of  siUcates. 
Among  the  many  experiments  relative  to  this  class  of  reactions  those 
of  A.  Daubr6e  *  are  perhaps  the  most  classic.  Fragments  of  ortho- 
clase were  agitated  with  water  alone  by  revolution  in  a  cylinder  of 
iron  during  192  hours.  From  5  kilograms  of  the  feldspar  12.6  grams 
of  EIjO  were  thus  extracted  and  found  in  the  filtered  solution. 
To  water  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  2  kilograms  of  orthoclase, 
after  ten  days  of  agitation,  yielded  0.27  gram  of  KjO,  with  0.75 
gram  of  free  sihca.  With  alkaline  solutions,  especially  at  elevated 
temperatures  and  under  pressure,  the  changes  are  even  more  striking, 
as  shown  by  J.  Lemberg's  investigations.*  Labradorite,  heated  324 
hours  to  215®  with  a  sodium  carbonate  solution,  yielded  cancrinite. 
Other  feldspars,  similarly  treated,  but  with  variations  in  detail,  were 
transformed  into  analcite.  With  glasses  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
feldspars,  and  with  potassium  carbonate,  zeoUtes  of  the  chabazite  and 
phiUipsite  series  were  produced. 

The  end  products  of  the  alteration  of  feldspars  are  commonly 
kaolinite  and  quartz.  Other  hydrous  siUcates  of  alumina  are  prob- 
ably also  formed.  When  the  alkaUes  have  not  been  wholly  withdrawn 
muscovite  is  a  common  alteration  product.  Many  of  the  zeoUtes  are 
generally  interpreted  as  hydrated  feldspars,  those  which  contain  lime 
having  been  derived  from  plagioclase.  From  anorthite  calcite  may 
be  formed.  ScapoUtes,^  epidote,  and  zoisite  are  also  not  uncommon 
derivatives  of  feldspars.  Finally,  by  substitution  of  bases,  one  feld- 
spar may  pass  into  another,  as  in  the  alteration  of  orthoclase  into 
albite.' 

1  For  example,  ciystab  of  anorthite  occur  with  epidote  in  the  limestone  of  Phipsburg,  Maine,  and  also 
with  garnet,  scapolite,  etc.,  at  Raymond,  Maine.  See  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  113.  1893,  p.  110,  and 
Bull.  No.  167,  1900,  p.  60.  C.  H.  Warren  (Am.  Jour.  Set.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11,  1901,  p.  300)  describes  crystals 
of  anorthite  from  the  limestone'  of  Franklin,,  New  Jersey,  near  its  contact  with  granite. 

s  W.  Lindgren  (Am.  Jour.  Bci.,  4th  sor.,  vol.  5, 1898,  p.  418)  has  described  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  near 
Silver  City,  Idaho.    He  gives  a  number  of  references  to  other  localities. 

>  Etudes  synthdtiques  de  gfologie  exp6rimentale,  1879,  pp.  268-275. 

«  Zeit«chr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oe-^ell.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  559. 

*  See  J.  W.  Judd,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  8, 1889,  p.  186,  on  the  alteration  of  plagioclase  into  scapolite. 

•  For  an  example  of  this  kind  see  F.  A.  Oenth,  Proc  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1882,  p.  392, 
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IiEUCrrE  AND  ANAIiCITE. 

Leucite. — Isometric.  Composition,  KAlSijOe-  Molecular  weight, 
219.  Specific  gravity,  2.5.  Molecular  volume,  87.6.  Color,  white  to 
gray.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.    Fuses  at  about  1,420°. 

Analdte, — Isometric.     Composition,    NaAlSi30e.H20.    Molecular 

weight,    220.9.     Specific   gravity,    2.25.    Molecular    volume,    98.2. 

Coloriess  or  wliite,  sometimes  tinted  by  impurities.     Hardness,  5  to 

5.5. 

Although  leucite  and  analcite  are  widely  separated  in  mineralogic&l 

classification,  one  being  placed  near  the  feldspars  and  the  other 
among  the  zeoUtes,  they  belong  chemically  together.  They  are  simi- 
lar in  form  and  in  composition,  and  are  connected  by  so  many  rela- 
tions that  they  can  not  be  adequately  studied  apart.  Analcite,  to  be 
sure,  differs  from  leucite  in  respect  to  hydration,  but  G.  Friedel  *  has 
shown  that  its  water  is  not  a  part  of  the  essential  crystalline  molecule. 
When  heated  in  sealed  tubes  wdth  dissociating  ammonium  chloride, 
leucite  and  analcite  both  yield  the  same  ammonium  derivative,* 
NH4AlSi208.  Furthermore,  as  the  experiments  of  J.  Lemberg  •  and 
S.  J.  Thugutt*  have  shown,  the  two  species  are  easily  convertible,  the 
one  into  the  other.  When  leucite  is  heated  to  180-195®  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chloride  or  sodium  carbonate,  analcite  is  formed. 
Analcite,  similarly  treated  with  potassium  salts,  is  converted  into 
leucite. 

Leucite  and  analcite  are  both  easily  prepared  synthetically. 
Leucite  can  be  formed  by  simply  fusing  together  its  constituent 
oxides,  and  cooling  the  mass  slowly.  Tliis  process  was  followed  by 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy,^  who  also  formed  leucite,  with  other  minerals,  from 
various  artificial  magmas.^  By  fusion  of  its  constituents  with  potas- 
sium vanadate,  P.  Ilautefeuille  ^  obtained  measurable  crystals  of 
leucite.  The  same  result  followed  the  fusion  of  muscovite  with  potas- 
sium vanadate.  Syntheses  of  leucite  by  indirect  methods,  with  the 
intervention  of  fluorides  or  of  siUcon  cUoride,  have  also  been  effected 
by  S.  Meunier  ^  and  A.  Duboin.®  C.  Docltcr,^®  by  fusing  a  mixture 
equivalent  to  Al203H-2Si02  with  sodium  fluoride,  prepared  a  soda 
leucite,  NaAlSijOg. 

Wlien  microchne  and  biotitc  are  fused  toj^ether,  leucite  appears 
pmonf]:  the  products;  ^^  and  Doelter^^  found  tliat  it  was  formod  wlien 

_ 4 : — 

«  Bull.  Soc.  rafn.,  vol.  19, 18%,  p.  3(3. 

»  F.  W.  aarke  and  G.  Stelger,  Bull.  U.  S.  (Jeol.  Survey  No.  207, 1902. 

>  Zeitachr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  2vS,  1870,  pp.  537  et  seq. 

*  Mineralchemlsche  Studlen,  Dorpat,  1901,  pp.  100, 101. 
6  Synth^  des  mln^raux  et  des  roches,  p.  153. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  Ill;  vol.  3,  1880,  p.  118. 

»  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artifloielle  des  minfiraux,  p.  130. 

•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90, 1880,  p.  1009;  vol.  HI,  1890,  p.  509. 

•Idem,  vol.  114, 1892,  p.  1301. 

w  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1 ,  p.  1. 

'<  Fouqu^  and  L^vy,  Synth^  des  mlnfiraux  et  des  roches,  p.  77. 

"Locdt. 
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muscovite,  lepidolite,  or  ziimwaldite  was  fused  alone.  It  was  also 
produced  hydrochemically  by  C.  and  G.  Friedel  *  when  muscovite  was 
heated  to  500^  in  a  steel  tube  with  silica  and  a  solution  ol  potassium 
hydroxide. 

The  syntheses  of  analcite  have  all  been  effected  under  pressure,  and 
in  the  wet  way.  A.  de  Schulten '  heated  sodium  silicate,  caustic  soda, 
and  water,  in  contact  with  aluminous  glass,  at  a  temperature  of  180® 
to  190**.  He  also  produced  analcite  by  heating  a  solution  of  sodium 
silicate  with  soditmi  aluminate,  in  proper  proportions,  to  180®  for 
eighteen  hours.'  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin  *  prepared  analcite  by 
heating  precipitated  aluminum  siUcate  with  sodium  siUcate  and  water 
to  500®  in  a  sealed  tube.  J.  Lemberg  *  derived  analcite  from  andesine 
and  oligoclase  by  prolonged  heating  with  sodium  carbonate  solutions 
at  210®  to  220®.  These  transformations  illustrate  the  ready  formation 
of  analcite  as  a  secondary  mineral.  They  are  not,  however,  all  strictly 
similar.  Analcite  derived  from  leucite  can  be  transformed  into  leucite 
again,  as  we  have  already  seen;  but  according  to  S.J.  Thugutt*  the 
reaction  with  andesine  is  not  reversible.  The  two  alterations,  there- 
fore, are  chemically  unlike.  Analcite  may  also  be  generated  by  alter- 
ation from  eleeolite  and  SBgirite.^  When  formed  with  other  zeolites, 
it  is  the  earliest  one  to  appear. 

Leucite  is  a  mineral  characteristic  of  many  recent  lavas,  but  not 
found  in  the  abyssal  rocks.  Its  absence  from  the  latter  and  older 
depositions  may  be  due  to  its  easy  alteration  into  other  species;  but 
such  an  explanation  is  of  course  only  tentative.  Its  formation  takes 
place  only  when  the  potassium  of  a  magma  is  in  excess  over  the 
amount  required  to  form  feldspars.  When  the  excess  is  small,  leucite 
and  feldspar  may  both  appear;  when  it  is  large  enough,  leucite  alone 
forms.  Comparatively  speaking,  it  is  rather  a  rare  mineral;  a  fact 
which  is  possibly  explained  by  some  observations  of  A.  Lagorio.®  In 
an  artificial  leucite-tephrite  magna,  kept  at  a  red  heat,  the  difficulty 
fusible  leucite  crystallizes  out.  If,  then,  the  temperature  is  raised, 
the  mineral  redissolves;  if  lowered,  the  mass  becomes  so  viscous  that 
the  crystallization  of  leucite  ceases.  In  brief,  the  formation  of  leucite 
seems  to  be  possible  only  through  a  very  narrow  range  of  temper- 
atures, and  the  favorable  conditions  do  not  often  occur.* 

Analcite  is  most  frequently  found  as  a  secondary  mineral,  the  prod- 
uct of  zeoUtization;  and  until  recent  years  it  was  supposed  to  have 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 

sidem,  vol.  90, 18S0,  p.  1493;  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  3, 1880,  p.  150. 

•  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  94, 1882,  p.  90. 
«Idem,  vol.  97, 1883,  p.  290. 

*Zeit8Chr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  559. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeO.  Bd.  9, 1894-95,  p.  604. 

'  See  W.  C.  Br<)gger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  pp.  223, 333. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  24, 1895,  p.  293. 

•  On  the  formation  of  leucite  in  igneous  rocks,  see  H.  S.  Washington^  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15,  1907,  pp. 
267,357. 
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no  other' origin.  It  was  often  noted  in  eruptive  rocks,  but  it  was 
supposed  to  be  always  the  result  of  alteration.  It  is  now  generally 
recognized,  however,  that  analcite  may  occur  as  an  original  pyrogenic 
mineral;  but,  being  a  hydrated  species,  it  can  so  appear  only  in 
deep-seated  rocks,  where  it  has  been  formed  under  pressure.  W.  Lind- 
gren,^  for  example,  identified  it  in  the  sodalite  syenite  of  Square 
Butte,  Montana.  In  certain  rocks  analcite  has  probably  been  erro- 
neously identified  as  glass;  for  instance,  in  the  monchiquites,  which 
L.  V.  Pirsson  ^  interprets  as  analcite  basalts  equivalent  to  the  similar 
leucite  lavas.  W.  Cross,'  has  described  an  analcite  basalt  from 
near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado,  and  has  also  identified  primary  analcite 
in  the  phonoUtes  of  Cripple  Creek.*  The  groundmass  of  a  tinguaite 
from  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  according  to  H.  S.  Washington/ 
consists  of  analcite  and  nepheline;  and  J.  W.  Evans**  has  identified 
the  mineral  in  a  monchiquite  from  Mount  Gimar,  India.  In  the  last 
instance  some  of  the  analcite  has  been  transformed  into  a  mixture  of 
feldspar  and  nepheline.  The  extreme  case  of  an  analcite  rock,  how- 
ever, is  the  heronite  from  Heron  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  described  by 
A.  P.  Coleman.'  This  is  a  dike  rock  containing  analcite,  plagioclase, 
orthoclase,  and  segirine,  in  wliich  the  analcite  forms  47  per  cent  of  the 
mass.  In  the  analcite  diabase  described  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks,'  the 
analcite  may  have  been  derived  from  nepheline.  It  is  partly  replaced 
by  feldspar,  and  partly  altered  mto  a  mineral  which  may  be  prehnite. 
Analcite  also  alters  into  kaolin.' 

Alterations  of  leucite  into  analcite  have  been  repeatedly  observed, 
as  in  the  Saxon  Wiesenthal  ^®  and  in  the  Highwood  Mountains,  Mon- 
tana." The  most  notable  transformation  of  leucite,  however,  is  into 
pseudomorphs  of  mixed  orthoclase  and  nepheline."  The  ''pseudo- 
leucite"  crystals  of  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,  are  a  mixture  of  this 
kind. 


»  Am.  Jour.  Sri.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45,  1893,  p.  286. 

«  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  4,  1886,  p.  679. 

» Idem,  vol.  6.  1897,  p.  684. 

4  Sixteenth  Ami.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1895,  p.  36. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6,  1898,  p.  182. 

«  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  57, 1901,  p.  38. 

'  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  7, 1899.  p.  431. 

»  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  1, 1895,  p.  273.  See  also  B.  R.  Young,  Trans.  Edinborgb 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  8.  1903,  p.  328,  on  analcite  diabase  in  Scotland;  C.  W.  Knight,  Canadian  Rec.  ScL.  vol.9, 
1905,  p.  265,  on  an  analcite-trachyte  tuff  from  southwestern  Alberta;  and  A.  Pellkan,  Min.  pet.  Mitt,  vol. 
25,  1906,  p.  113,  on  two  analcite  phonolites  from  Bohemia.  Essexites  and  teschenites  from  Western  8co^ 
land,  rich  in  primary  analcite,  are  described  by  G.  W.  Tyrrell,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Glasgow,  vol.  13,  1908. 

p.  299. 

»  W.  C.  BrSgKer,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  199. 

»o  See  A.  Sauer.  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37, 1885,  p.  452. 

"  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2,  1896.  p.  315. 

"  See  Sauer,  loc.  cit.;  J.  F.  Williams,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Sur\'ey  Arkansas,  1890,  vol.  2,  p.  267;  E.  Hussak, 
Neues  Jahrb.,  1890,  pt.  1,  p.  166;  and  E.  Scacohi,  Rendiconti  Accad.  Napoli,  vol.  24,  p.  315. 
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THB   NIEPHELITE    GROUP. 

NephdiU  CT  elxolite, — Hexagonal.  Simplest  empirical  formiila, 
NaAlSi04.  Corresponding  molecular  weight,  142.5.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 2.55  to  2.65.  Molecular  volume,  54.8.  Normally  white  or  color- 
less; often  tinted  yellow,  gray,  greenish,  or  reddish  by  impurities. 
Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

KaliophiHU  or  phdcdite. — Hexagonal.  Composition,  KAlSi04. 
Molecular  weight,  158.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.5  to  2.6.  Molecular 
volume,  6.1.    Colorless.    Hardness,  6. 

EucryptUe. — Hexagonal.  Composition,  LiAlSi04.  Molecular 
weight,  126.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.67.  Molecular  volume,  47.3. 
Colorless  or  white.  Only  known  as  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
spodumene. 

Kaliophilite  and  eucryptite  are  rare  minerals,  having  slight  geo- 
logical significance.  They  are  included  here  because  of  the  Ught 
they  shed  upon  the  composition  of  nepheUte.  The  formula  given  for 
the  latter  species  is  analogous  to  the  formulse  of  kaliophilite  and 
eucryptite,  and  is  also  that  of  the  artificial  mineral.  Natural  neph- 
elite  or  elseoUte  always  varies  from  the  theoretical  composition,  and 
approximates  more  nearly  the  formula  Na^KljAlgSigO,^.  This  varia- 
tion is  probably  due,  first,  to  isomorphous  admixtures  of  kaUophilite, 
and  possibly  ^o  to  the  presence  of  siUca  or  albite  as  impurities  in 
the  normal  orthosilicate.  This  supposition  is  put  in  more  definite 
shape  hy  H.  W.  Foote  and  W.  M.  Bradley,^  who  regard  natural 
nephelite  as  the  normal  compound  with  other  siUcates  or  sihca 
present  in  ^'sohd  solution.''  The  same  hypothesis  may  explain  the 
similar  variations  in  canerinite,  sodalite,  and  other  species.  The 
expression  ''solid  solution,"  however,  should  be  used  with  caution. 
It  probably  confuses  a  number  of  different  phenomena,  to  which 
specific  names  quite  properly  belong.  Isomorphous  mixtures  or  mix- 
crystals  are  well-known ;  occlusion  describes  another  form  of  impurity ; 
a  solid  (or  solidified)  solution  like  glass  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  either 
of  the  others.  Under  the  name  pseudonepheUte  F.  Zambonini^  has 
described  a  normal  isomorphous  mixture  from  Capo  di  Bove  having 
the  formula  (Na,  K)  AlSiO^.  This  equivalency  of  nepheUte  and 
kaliophilite  is  well  shown  by  an  experiment  of  J.  Lemberg.*  He 
heated  elseolite  one  hundred  hours  to  200^  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
siUcate,  and  obtained  an  amorphous  product  having  the  composition 
KAlSiO^. 

1  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  aer.,  vol.  31,  1011,  p.  2S.  Other  recent  disciusions  of  the  constitution  of  nepheUte 
veby  J.  Hocotewlcs,  Bull.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracow,  1907,  p.  068;  and  Silvia  Hillebrand,  Sitxungsb.  Akad.  Wien, 
vol.  00,  pt  1, 1010. 

s  Jour.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  08,  pt.  2, 1010,  p.  1078.    Abst.  from  Rend.  Aooad.  ici.  fls.  mat.,  NapoU,  1010. 

*Zettachr.  Deutach.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  37, 1885,  p.  060. 
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P.  Hautefeuille  ^  prepared  an  artificial  nephelite  by  fusing  a  mix- 
ture of  silica  and  sodium  aluminate  with  a  flux  of  lithium  vanadate. 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy '  obtained  the  mineral  more  directly  by  fusing  its 
constituents  together,  and  so,  too,  did  C.  Doelter.*  Doelter's  prepara- 
tion agreed  closely  with  the  empirical  formula  NaAlSiO^.  Accord- 
ing to  Fouqu6  and  L6vy,  nephelite  is  one  of  the  minerals  which  crystal- 
Uze  most  easily  from  fusion.  S.  Meunier^  prepared  nephelite  less 
simply,  by  fusing  siUca,  aluinina,  and  soda  with  cryolite;  and  A. 
Duboin*^  effected  the  synthesis  of  kaUophilite  when  potassium  fluor- 
ide, alumina,  and  siUca  or  potassium  fluosilicate  were  fused  together. 
By  similar  processes  Doelter  •  obtained  both  nephelite  and  kaliophi- 
Ute.  C.  and  G.  Friedel '  converted  muscovite  into  nephelite  by  heat- 
ing with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  500°  in  a  steel  tube.  The  pres- 
ence of  nephelite  in  pseudomorphs  after  leucite  was  noted  in  th© 
description  of  the  latter  mineral.  An  amorphous  siUcate  having  the 
composition  of  nephelite  was  obtained  by  R.  Hoffmann*  when  kaolin 
and  dry  sodium  carbonate  were  heated  together,  and  a  similar  result 
was  reached  by  A.  Gorgeu'  and  P.  G.  Silber.^®  When  Gorgeu  heated 
kaolin  with  potassium  iodide,  a  salt  like  kaliophilite  was  formed.  In 
these  reactions  the  temperature  was  kept  below  that  at  which  the 
materials  would  sinter  together. 

NepheUte  is  rarely  found  except  in  igneous  rocks."  The  glassy 
crystallized  variety  found  in  recent  lavas  is  commonly  known  by  the 
first  name  of  the  species;  the  massive,  opaque,  or  coarsely  crystalline 
mineral  of  the  older  rocks  is  called  elseolite.  Phonolite,  nephelinite, 
nepheline  basalt,  and  elseolite  syenite  are  among  the  important  rocks 
in  which  nephelite  is  an  essential  species.  Its  presence  indicates  an 
excess  of  soda  in  a  magma  over  the  amount  required  to  form  feld- 
spars, and  it  is  one  of  the  latest  minerals  to  be  deposited."  In  a 
nepheline  syenite  from  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  A.  Lacroix  " 
found  crystals  of  sodium  fluoride,  NaF.  This  new  mineral  species 
he  named  villiaumite. 

Nephelite  and  elaeolite  are  peculiarly  subject  to  alteration."  Na- 
trolite,  analcite,  hydronephelite,  thomsonite,  sodalite,  muscovite,  and 
kaolin  are  among  the  products  thus  formed.     Eucryptite  also  alters 

»  Cited  by  Fouqufi  and  L6vy,  loc.  cit, 

*  Synth^  des  mlndraux  et  des  roches,  p.  155. 
>  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  9, 18d4,  p.  321. 

4  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  Ill,  1890,  p.  509. 
»  Idem,  vol.  115, 1892,  p.  56. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  194, 1878,  p.  5. 

•  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  145. 
i«  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  14, 1881,  p.  941. 

11  Nephelite  Is  reported  by  Max  Bauer  (Neues  Jahrb.,  1896,  pt.  1,  p.  85;  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  258)  in  certain 
crystalline  schists,  and  also  associated  with  chlorite  in  jadeite. 

1*  See  the  experiments  of  J.  Morozewicz,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  1, 105.  Compare  also  J.  Lenai^ 
Centnlbl.  Mln.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705, 743. 
M  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  146, 1906,  p.  213. 
'«  Bee  W,  C.  BrOgger,  Zeltsofar.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vo\.  16,  IWO, pp.  TOa  tX.  wv. 
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into  muscovite.^    This  indicates  that  the  simplest  empirical  for- 
mulae of  the  nephelite  minerals  should  be  tripled. 

THE  CANCRrNITE-SODAIilTE  GROUP. 

Ckmcrinite. — ^Hexagonal.  Composition  uncertain,  but  probably 
best  represented  by  the  formula  AljNa^HCSigOig.  Corresponding 
molecular  weight,  5^1.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.4.  Molecular  volume, 
213.  Color  commonly  yellow,  but  also  white,  gray,  greenish,  bluish* 
or  reddish.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Soddlite* — ^Isometric.  Composition  normally  Al8Na4Si80i2Cl; 
but  variable.  Molecular  weight,  486.  Specific  gravity,  2.2.  Molecu- 
lar volume,  221.  Color,  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  reddish, 
very  often  bright  blue.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

HaiiynUe. — ^Isometric.  Composition,  AlgNagCaSSisOie,  but  vary- 
ing in  the  relative  proportions  of  Na  and  Ca.  Molecular  weight, 
563.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.4  to  2.5.  Molecular  volume,  230.  Color, 
blue,  green,  red,  or  yellow.    Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

Noadite  or  nosean, — ^Isometric.  Composition  like  haHynite,  but 
without  calcimn,  AlsNa^SSisOio.  Molecular  weight,  569.5.  Specific 
gravity,  2.25  to  2.4.  Molecular  volimie,  242.  Color,  gray,  bluish,  or 
brownish.    Hardness,  5.5. 

ChemicaUy,  these  four  minerals,  together  with  lapis  lazuli  and  the 
rarer  microsommite,  are  to  be  classed  as  derivatives  of  nephelite,  with 
which  they  are  commonly  associated.  Their  exact  composition  is 
still  somewhat  uncertain.  The  formula  assigned  to  cancrinite  is 
that  developed  by  F.  W.  Clarke;'  the  three  isometric  species  are 
written  as  interpreted  by  W.  C.  Brdgger  and  H.  BftckstrSm,*  who 
have  shown  their  relationship  to  the  garnet  group.  Under  sodalite, 
however,  more  than  one  compound  may  be  included,  as  the  experi- 
ments of  J.  Lemberg*  and  S.  J.  Thugutt*  seem  to  indicate.  The  two 
last-named  authorities  regard  these  minerals  as  double  molecular 
compounds  of  a  silicate  like  nepheUte  with  sodium  carbonate,  chlo- 
ride, sulphate,  etc.  In  support  of  this  view  Thugutt  prepared  a  large 
nimiber  of  artificial  compounds  in  which  the  sodium  chloride  of  soda- 
lite  was  replaced  by  other  salts;  but  the  new  substances  differed  from 
the  natural  minerals  in  containing  water  of  crystallization.^  A  dis- 
cussion of  these  salts,  however,  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 

t  See  O.  J.  Brush  and  E.  8.  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  aer.,  vol.  20, 1880,  p.  266. 

s  A  variety  of  sodalite  containing  some  sulphur  has  been  named  hackmannite  by  L.  H.  BorgstrOm, 
Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mia.,  vol.  37,  19U3,  p.  284.  A  sodalite  from  Honte  Somma  containing  molybdenum  is 
described  by  F.  Zamboninl,  Minendogia  vesuviana,  p.  214,  under  the  name  molybdosodallte. 

■  BuU.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  125, 1805,  pp.  22-24. 

«  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  200. 

•  Zeitschr.  Deulioh.  geoL  Gesell.,  vol.  37, 1886,  p.  969. 

•  Mlneralchemisohe  Stodlen,  Dorpat,  1891. 

•  A  "chromate  sodalite, "  containing  NaiCrO*,  has  lately  been  described  by  Z.  Weyberg,  CentnUbl.  Min., 
OfoL  o.  PaL,  1904,  p.  727.   It  dlllen  from  the  hydimted  compound  prepared  by  Thugutt. 
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An  artificial  cancrinite  was  obtained  by  Lembeig  ^  when  alumina, 
sodium  silicate,  and  sodium  carbonate  solution  were  heated  together 
imder  pressure;  and  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  carbonate,  fused  in 
its  waters  of  crystallization,  upon  ela^olite.'  Labradorite,  heated  to 
215^  with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  also  gave  him  cancrinite.'  C. 
and  G.  Friedel  *  prepared  a  hydrous  cancrinite  by  heating  muscovite 
to  500^  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  caustic  soda.  Witii 
sodium  sulphate  in  place  of  the  carbonate,  a  hydrous  noselite  was 
formed.*^  The  same  authors  obtained  sodalite  by  treating  muscovite 
at  500^  with  sodiiun  chloride  and  caustic  soda.*  Lemberg^  produced 
sodalite  by  fusing  nephelite  with  conunon  salt;  and  the  fusion  of 
elsBolite  or  sodalite  with  sodium  sulphate  gave  noselite.'  In  short, 
the  experiments  of  Lemberg,  which  were  very  numerous,  proved  that 
compounds  of  this  class  could  be  derived,  by  simple  reactions,  from 
nephelite,  and  that  they  are  mutually  convertible,  one  into  another. 
Furthermore,  S.  J.  Thugutt  •  prepared  sodalite  by  heating  natrolite 
with  soda  solution  and  aluminum  chloride  to  195^  under  pressure; 
and  also  from  similar  treatment  of  kaolin  with  conunon  salt  and  caus- 
tic soda  at  about  212®.^®  Sodalite,  then,  has  been  derived  by  artificial 
means  from  elseoUte,  muscovite,  and  kaolin.  It  was  also  obtained  by 
Z.  Weyberg  "  when  a  mixture  of  silica,  alumina,  and  soda  was  fused 
with  a  large  excess  of  common  salt. 

In  his  work  upon  artificial  magmas,  J.  Moroasewicz"  prepared 
noselite,  hauynite,  and  sodalite  by  purely  pyrochemical  methods, 
equivalent  to  those  which  produce  these  minerals  in  volcanic  rocks. 
The  fusions  were  effected  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  600®  to  700**, 
for  compounds  of  tliis  class  are  decomposed  by  an  excessive  heat. 
From  a  mixture  of  kaolin,  sodium  carbonate,  and  sodiimi  sulphate, 
noselite  crystals  were  formed.  From  a  more  complex  mixture, 
containing  also  calcium  silicate,  potassium  silicate,  iron  silicate, 
calcium  carbonate,  and  calcium  sulphate,  haiiynite  was  produced. 
Kaolin  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  sodium  chloride  gave  a  com- 
pound having  the  formula  already  assigned  to  sodalite;  elseolite, 
similarly  treated,  yielded  a  substance  richer  in  chlorine.  Moro- 
zewicz  concludes  that  two  kinds  of  sodalite  exist;  to  one  he  gives 
the  formula  2(Na2Al2Si208)4-NaGl,  while  the  other  agrees  wiUi 
3(NajAl,SL,Og)  +  2NaCl. 

1  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  35, 1883,  p.  593. 
« Idem,  vol.  37, 1887,  p.  963. 

•  Idem,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  559.    For  a  recent  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  cancrinite  see  Thugutt,  Neotf 
Jahrb..  1911,  pt.  1,  p.  25. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min..  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  71. 
ft  Idem,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  238. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 

'  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  28, 1876.  p.  602. 

•  Idem,  vol.  35. 1883,  p.  590. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  9, 1894-95,  p.  576. 
i'Mineralchemische  Studien,  p.  18. 

1  Centnlbl  Min.,  Ocol.  u.  Pal.,  1905,  p.  717. 
''Mia.  pet  iOtL  voL  18. 1898,  pp.  128-147. 
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Cancrinite  occurs  only  in  elaeolite  syenite  and  allied  rocks,  closely 
associated  with  nephelite  and  sodalite.  W.  Ramsay  and  E.  T. 
Nyholm  ^  haye  described  a  cancrinite  syenite  in  which  cancrinite  is 
an  important  primary  mineral.  Cancrinite  alters  into  a  zeolitic  sub- 
stance, "spreustein, "  in  which  natrolite  is  the  predominating  mineral.^ 
Crystallized  sodalite  is  also  found  in  trachyte  and  phonolites,  in 
which  it  separates  after  augite.^  Sodalite  alters  into  hydronephelite 
and  natrolite.  HaQynite  and  noseUte  form  in  yarious  leucitic  and 
nephilinic  rocks  among  the  younger  eruptiyes.  In  order  of  deposition 
they  are  the  oldest  of  the  feldspathoids. 

THE  PYROXENES. 

EnstatUe. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  MgSiO,,  but  generally 
with  admixtiu'es  of  FeSiO,.  When  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  latter  salt 
is  present  the  mineral  is  known  as  bronzite.  Minimum  molecular 
weight,  100.8.  Specific  grayity,  3.1.  Molecular  yolume,  32.5. 
Color  ranging  from  white  to  oHye  green  and  brown.    Hardness,  5.5. 

Hypersthene. — Orthorhombic.  Composition  like  enstatite,  but 
with  FeSiO,  predominating.  The  molecular  weight  of  the  latter 
compoimd  is  132.3.  Color,  greenish  and  brownish  to  black.  Specific 
grayity,  3.4  to  3.5.    Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Enstatite  and  hjrpersthene,  the  orthorhombic  members  of  the 
pyroxene  group,  are  to  be  regarded  as  mixtures  of  the  two  isomor- 
phous  salts  MgSiO,  and  FeSiO,.  Hypersthene  is  also  modified  in 
many  cases  by  the  presence  of  a  third  salt,  CaSiO,,  but  in  yery  subor- 
dinate quantities.  The  enstatite  of  the  Bishopyille  meteorite  consists 
of  the  magnesian  siUcate  yery  nearly  pure.  The  f ormul»  giyen  aboye 
are  minima,  the  actual  formulsB  being  multiples  of  them,  at  least 
double,  possibly  more. 

The  first  synthesis  of  supposed  enstatite  was  made  by  J.  J.  Ebel- 
men,^  who  fused  siUca,  magnesia,  and  boric  oxide  together.  A. 
Daubrfie*  obtaiaed  it  repeatedly  in  his  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  meteorites,  when  meteoric  stones  and  magnesian 
eruptiye  rocks  were  fused.  ** Enstatite"  recrystallized  on  cooling  the 
melts.  He  also  prepared  the  same  substance  by  fusing  oliyine  with 
silica,  and  he  found  that  when  serpentine  was  melted  it  broke  down 
into  a  mixture  of  enstatite  and  oliyine.  The  latter  reaction  has 
been  yerified  quantitatiyely  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.    P.  Hautefeuille'  produced  a  silicate  which  he 

1  BulL  Comm.  geol.  Finland,  vol.  1, 1806,  p.  1. 

s  See  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeitsohr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  240;  also  L.  Saemann  and  F.  Pisanl,  Annates 
diim.  phys.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  67, 1863,  p.  350. 

I  On  sodalite  Byenite  from  Square  Butte,  Montana,  see  W.  Lindgren,  Am.  Jour.  SoL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45, 1893, 
p.  286.  A  sodalite  trBGhyte  from  Tenerifle  has  been  described  by  H.  Preiswerk,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u. 
PaL,  1900,  p.  303. 

«  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  68. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63, 1866,  pp.  200, 369, 660. 

*  AnnaleB  diim.  phyi.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1S65,  p.  174. 
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identified  with  enstatite,  by  dissolving  amorphous  silica  in  molten 
magnesium  chloride,  and  S.  Meunier  ^  effected  its  synthesis  by  acting 
on  metaUic  magnesium  with  sihcon  chloride  and  water  vapor. 

Later  investigations,  however,  by  F.  Fouqu6  and  A.  Michel  L6vy,' 
and  also  by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,'  have  shown  that  the  foregoing  syntheses 
were  misinterpreted.  The  product  obtained  was  in  most  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  a  monoclinic  magnesium  metasilicate,  ixistead  of  the 
orthorhombic  enstatite.  The  latter  form  was  obtained  by  Fouqu6 
and  L6vy  *  by  simply  fusing  sihca,  magnesia,  and  ferric  oxide  together, 
but  it  was  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  monoclinic  variety. 

In  the  elaborate  research  by  E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K. 
Clement,^  it  has  been  foimd  that  magnesiimi  metasiUcate  exists  in 
four  modifications,  two  being  pyroxenes  and  two  amphiboles.  The 
monoclinic  pyroxene  is  formed  whenever  a  melt  Having  its  composi- 
tion is  allowed  to  crystallize  at  temperatures  a  Uttle  below  its  meltuig 
point,  1,521°.  It  caja  be  crystallized  at  lower  temperatures  from 
solution  in  molten  calciimi  vanadate,  magnesium  vanadate,  or  mag- 
nesium tellurite.  The  other  three  modifications  of  the  sihcate  pass 
into  this  variety  when  heated  to  about  1,000°  in  molten  magnesium 
chloride  traversed  by  a  stream  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The 
monoclinic  pyroxene,  then,  is  the  most  stable  form  of  magnesium 
metasiUcate. 

When  a  glass  having  the  composition  of  enstatite  is  devitrified  by 
heating  to  a  temperature  above  1,000°  and  below  1,100°,  best  at 
about  1,075°,  the  orthorhombic  enstatite  is  formed.  In  this  way 
good  crystals  were  produced.  At  sUghtly  higher  temperatures  the 
monoclinic  pyroxene  begins  to  appear.  The  presence  of  enstatite 
in  an  igneous  rock  is  evidence  that  the  final  crystallization  took  place 
at  tlie  relatively  lower  temperatures,  for  above  them  it  can  not  exist. 
What  the  effect  of  iron  may  be  in  modifying  the  properties  of  these 
siUcates  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Enstatite  and  hypersthene  are  common  pyrogenic  minerals,  and 
occur  in  many  eruptive  rocks.  Enstatite  and  bronzite  are  often  con- 
stituents of  meteorites.  According  to  J.  Morozewicz,®  the  orthorhom- 
bic pyroxenes  separate  from  metasilicate  magmas  when  the  ratio 
Mg  +  Fe  :  Ca  is  3  : 1  or  greater.  Both  species  imdergo  alteration, 
through  hydration,  into  talc '  and  serpentine.  Bastite  is  an  altera- 
tion product  of  this  kind,  having  the  composition  of  serpentine. 

WoUasUmite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaSiO,.  Minimum  mo- 
lecular weight,  1 16.5.  Specific  gravity,  2.85.  Molecular  volume,  40.5. 
Color,  white,  often  tinted  by  impurity.     Hardness,  4.5  to  5. 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90. 1880,  p.  349;  vol.  93, 1881,  p.  737. 
sSynthtee  des  mindraux  et  des  roches,  1882. 
s  Mineralbildung  In  SchmeUmassen,  1892,  p.  71. 
«  Loc.  cit. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  scr.,  vol.  22, 190G,  p.  38A. 

•  Mln.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  110. 

'  See  C.  H.  Smyth,  School  of  MUi«s  Q^iaxt.,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  333. 
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Calcium  metasilicate  is  known  in  two  modifications — the  natural 
wollastonite  and  an  artificial  pseudohexagonal  form.  The  latter  is 
easily  produced  by  fusing  lime  and  silica  together/  and  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  slags.^  Wollastonite  has  also  been  found  in 
slags,  but  rarely.*  E.  Hussak/  however,  by  fusing  and  slowly  cool- 
ing a  glass  containing  silica,  soda,  lime,  and  boric  acid,  obtamed 
crystals  of  wollastonite.  C.  Doelter  ^  also  effected  the  synthesis  of 
wollastonite  by  fusing  calcium  metasilicate  with  sodium  fluoride. 

According  to  E.  T.  Allen  and  W.  P.  White,"  wollastonite  is  stable 
only  below  1,190®,  and  above  that  temperature  it  passes  into  the 
pseudohexagonal  modification.  By  heating  a  glass  of  the  composi- 
tion CaSiO,  to  between  800°  and  1,000®,  pure  wollastonite  was 
obtained.  The  reverse  change,  from  the  pseudo  variety  to  the 
normal,  was  brought  about  by  dissolving  the  former  in  molten  cal- 
cium vanadate  and  crystallizing  at  a  temperature  between  800®  and 
900®.  The  pseudowollastonite  has  not  yet  been  observed  as  a  natural 
mineral,  but  wollastonite  is  conunon.  The  inference  from  this  fact, 
as  drawn  by  G.  F.  Becker,'  is  that  the  rocks  containing  free  calcium 
metasilicate  must  have  crystallized  at  temperatures  below  the  inver- 
sion point  of  wollastonite,  for  otherwise  its  isomer  would  have 
appeared. 

Although  wollastonite  is  "usually  classed  with  the  pyroxenes,  its 
place  among  them  is  doubtful.  It  differs  from  them  in  being  easily 
decomposed  by  acids,  and  its  occurrences  in  nature  are  not  the  same. 
it  is  very  rare  in  eruptive  rocks,  and  is  commonly  foimd  as  a  product 
of  contact  metamorphism,  especially  in  limestones.  It  occiu^  also  in 
feldspathic  schists.  H.  Wulf  *  has  described  a  rock  from  Herero- 
land,  Africa,  which  consisted  of  wollastonite  and  diopside  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  alteration  of  wollastonite  to  ordinary  pyrox- 
ene has  been  reported  by  C.  H.  Smyth.®  The  secondary  mineral 
pectolite,  HNaCajSigOg,  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  wollastonite. 

Diopside. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaMgSijO,.  Molecular 
weight,  217.3.  Specific  gravity,  3.2.  Molecular  volume,  68.  Color, 
white,  yellowish,  green,  and  nearly  black.  Hardness,  5  to  6.  Chrome 
diopside  is  a  variety  containing  small  amoimts  of  chromium. 

Hedenberffite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaFeSijO,.  Molecular 
weight,  248.8.  Specific  gravity,  3.5  to  3.6.  Molecular  volume,  70. 
Color,  grayish  green  to  black.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

>8ee  L.  BonrgeoiB,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  5, 1882,  p.  13;  A.  Oorgeu,  idem,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  273;  and  C.  Doel- 
ter, Neoes  Jabrb.,  1886,  pt.  1,  p.  119. 

sSee  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Schmelzmassen,  1892,  pp.  34-80. 

•See  Vogt,  loc.  cit.,  and  P.  Heberdey,  Zeitochr.  Kiyst.  Min.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  22. 

«Zeit8chr.  Eryst.  llin.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  101. 

•Kin.  pet.  ICltt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  83. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4thaer.,  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  89.  See  also  A.  L.  Day,  E.  S.  Shepherd,  and  F.  E.  Wright,  idem, 
vol.  22,  p.  266.  The  synthetic  wollastonite  reported  by  L.  v.  Ssathmitry  (F01dt.  K0cl.,  vol.  39, 1909,  p.  314) 
was  the  peeudomtneral.    See  B.  Mauritc,  idem,  p.  505. 

vPrefitory  note  to  the  memoir  by  Allen  and  White. 

•Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  voL  8, 1887,  p.  230. 

•Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4tb  ser.,  vol  a,  i897,  p.  309. 
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Between  diopside  and  hedenbergite  there  are  various  intennediate 
mixtures.  Schefferite  is  another  monoclinic  pyroxene  containing 
manganese^  up  to  oyer  8  per  cent  of  MnO.  Jeffersonite  is  another 
member  of  this  group  containing  zinc.  These  variations  may  repre- 
sent mixtures  of  the  simple  salts  MnSiO,  and  ZnSiO,  with  the  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron  silicates;  but  the  commingled  salts  are  probably 
more  complex.  Rhodonite,  MnSiO,,  is  classed  also  as  a  pyroxene, 
but  is  triclinic.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  rock-forming  min- 
eral, at  least  not  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term. 

Monoclinic  pyroxenes  of  the  diopside-hedenbergite  type  have  been 
repeatedly  observed  in  slags.  ^  A.  Daubrfie,'  on  heating  water  to  incip- 
ient redness  in  a  glass  tube,  obtained  crystals  of  diopside.  G.  Le- 
chartier^  effected  the  synthesis  of  these  pyroxenes  by  fusing  silica, 
lime,  and  magnesia  with  an  excess  of  calciimi  chloride.  When  ferric 
oxide  was  added  to  the  mixture,  iron  pyroxenes  were  formed.  In 
the  experiments  of  J.  Morozewicz  *  with  artificial  magmas  these  min- 
erals were  deposited  when  the  ratio  Mg  +  Fe:Ca  was  less  than  3:1. 
Clear  and  perfect  crystals  of  diopside  have  been  prepared  by  E.  T. 
Allen  and  W.  P.  White,*  who  heated  glass  of  the  theoretical  composi- 
tion in  a  flux  of  calcium  chloride  and  an  atmosphere  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  1,000®  for  several  weeks.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  artificial 
mineral  was  3.275,  and  the  melting  point  1,380°.  They  found  that 
diopside  is  the  only  stable  compoimd  between  its  component  silicates, 
although  two  eutectics  were  observed. 

The  monoclinic  pyroxenes  are  common  in  eruptive  rocks  and  the 
crystalline  schists.  The  variety  known  as  diallage  is  expecially 
characteristic  of  gabbro.  They  also  occur  as  secondary  minerals. 
R.  Brauns  *  has  observed  the  variety  salite,  as  formed  in  a  picrite  by 
the  action  of  aqueous  solutions  upon  olivine  and  plagioclase. 

Acmite  or  segirite. — Monoclinic.  Normally  NaFe'^SijOg,  but  often 
containing  ferrous  and  lime  silicates  in  isomorphous  admixture. 
Molecular  weight,  231.7.  Specific  gravity,  3.53.  Molecular  volume, 
65.6.     Color,  brownish,  greenish,  to  black.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

Jadeite. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  NaAlSijO^.  Molecular  weight, 
202.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.34.  Molecular  volume,  60.8.  Color,  white 
and  various  shades  of  green.     Hardness,  6.5  to  7. 

Spodumene, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  LiAlSizO,.  Molecular 
weight,  186.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.17.  Molecular  volume,  58.9. 
Color,  white,  yellow,  green,  and  amethystine.  Hardness,  6.5  to  7. 
Hiddenite  is  the  emerald-green  gem  spodumene  from  North  Caro- 
lina.    Kunzite  is  the  amethystine  gem  variety  from  California. 

1  See  citations  in  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  min^raux,  pp.  115-116;  and  Fouqu^  and 
L^vy,  Synth^  des  min^raux  et  des  roches,  pp.  102-103.  Also  O.  J.  Brush,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  aer.,  vol. 
39,  1865,  p.  132. 

« ]§)tude8  synth^tiques  de  g^ologie  exp^rimentale,  pp.  15&-176. 

a  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  67, 1868,  p.  41.    Compare  A.  Gorgeu,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10, 1887,  pp.  273,  276. 

«  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  123  ©t  seq.  See  alao  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Die  Sillkatschmelildsungen,  pt.  1. 
1903,  pp.  28-49. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1900.  p.  1. 

•Neues  Jahrb.,  1898,  pt.  2,  p.  70. 
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These  alkali  pyroxenes,  as  they  are  often  called,  are  interesting 
account  of  their  constitutional  similarity.  Acmite,  however,  is  the 
most  important  as  a  rock-forming  mineral,  although  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  mixed  pyroxenes  the  jadeite  molecule  must  often  be 
[^ken  into  account.  Spodumene  occurs  only  sporadically — usually, 
if  not  always,  in  pegmatite — and  is  pecuUarly  noticeable  on  accoimt 
3f  the  immense  size  which  its  crystals  may  attain.  Crystalline  faces 
3f  spodumene  many  feet  in  length  have  been  observed  in  the  Black 
BLills  of  South  Dakota.  The  alteration  of  spodumene,  as  studied  by 
iL  A.  Julien,^  and  more  exhaustively  by  G.  J.  Brush  and  E.  S.  Dana,' 
is  very  instructive.  First,  by  the  action  of  percolating  solutions  con- 
taining soda,  it  is  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  eucryptite,  LiAlSi04, 
Sknd  albite,  NaAlSi,Os.  Then,  by  the  further  action  of  potassium 
salts,  the  eucr3rptite  is  altered  into  muscovite,  KH^AlsSijOi,.  Albite 
Bind  muscovite  are  the  final  products  of  these  metamorphoses.  The 
intimate  mixture  of  these  two  compounds  was  long  thought  to  be  a 
distinct  mineral,  cymatoUte. 

Acmite  can  be  produced  synthetically,  but  its  constituent  oxides, 
when  fused  together,  commonly  jrield  only  a  glass  containing  crystals 
of  magnetite.  Acmite,  when  fused,  resoUdifies  as  a  mixture  of  mag- 
netite and  glass.^  C.  Doelter,^  however,  from  the  fusion  of  an  arti- 
ficial mixture  of  the  oxides,  obtained  some  acmite.  H.  Backstrom^ 
fused  silica,  ferric  oxide,  and  sodium  carbonate,  mingled  in  the 
proper  proportions,  together  and  held  the  solidified  mixture  at  a  dull 
red  heat  for  three  days.  Under  those  conditions  acmite  was  formed. 
He  also  obtained  it  by  fusing  a  leucite  phonoUte  and  subjecting  the 
glass  to  a  similar,  very  slow  devitrification.  Z.  Weyberg*  also  ob- 
tained acmite  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  the  composition  2Si02  +  Fe^O,  + 
NajO  with  a  large  excess  of  sodium  chloride.  According  to  J.  Moro- 
zewicz,^  the  acmite-jadeite  compounds  form  in  metasilicate  magmas 
when  the  silica  amounts  to  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  exact  condi- 
tions of  their  generation,  however,  with  respect  to  temperature  and 
rate  of  cooling,  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

Acmite  is  a  mineral  of  eruptive  rocks,  generally  of  those  which 
contain  leucite  or  nepheUte.  It  is  especially  common  in  elsBolite 
syenite.  Concerning  the  petrologic  relations  of  jadeite  less  is  known; 
but  S.  Franchi'  has  identified  the  mineral  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  certain  eruptive  rocks  in  Piedmont.  Acmite  or  segirite,  according 
to  W.  C.  Brogger,*  alters  into  analcite.    J.  Lemberg,^®  by  heating 

I  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  8cl.,  vol.  1, 1879,  p.  318. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1880,  p.  257. 

a  M.  Votaik,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1004,  p.  360. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1807,  pt.  1,  p.  16. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1803,  p.  130. 
•CentnlbL  MIn.,  Ge<d.  u.  Pal.,  1905,  p.  717. 
^Hin.  pet.  Hitt,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  123. 

* Rendloonti  Aomd.  Lincei,  vol.  0,  pt.  1, 1900,  p.  340.  On  the  Jadeiteof  Upper  Burma,  see  A.  W.  O .  Bleeok, 
ZeitKhr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1907,  p.  341. 

*  Zeitsdir.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1800,  p.  333.    Brdt^t^r  cites  many  references  to  the  literature  of  acmite. 
"•Zdtaofar.  Deutach.  geol.  QeaeU.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  584. 
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spodumene  or  jadeite  with  alkaline  solutions  under  pressure,  also 
obtained  analcite.  Jadeite  alone  is  slowly  attacked,  but  the  glass 
resulting  from  its  fusion  is  altered  readily.  It  is  noticeable  that 
jadeite  and  dehydrated  analcite  have  the  same  empirical  composition; 
but  the  denser  jadeite  molecule  is  doubtless  the  more  complex. 
The  one  is  a  polymer  of  the  other.  These  alterations,  natural  or 
artificial,  emphasize  the  constitutional  similarity  of  the  three  alkali 
pyroxenes. 

Attgite. — Monoclinic.  Composition  very  variable,  for  augite  is  an 
isomorphous  mixture  of  several  different  silicates.  Specific  gravity, 
2.93  to  3.49.  Color,  white,  green,  brown,  and  black.  Hardness,  5 
to  6. 

Augite  is  essentially  a  metasilicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ferrous 
iron,  plus  silicates  of  ferric  iron  and  alumina.  Manganese  and 
alkalies  are  often  present,  and  some  varieties  contain  titanic  oxide 
up  to  4.5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  silicate  molecules  analogous  to 
those  of  the  pyroxenes  already  described,  augite  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  compound  of  the  form  R^'AlgSiO,,  which,  however,  is  hypo- 
thetical. The  rare  mineral  komerupine  or  prismatine,  however,  has 
the  formula  MgAlsSiO^,  and  may  represent  the  aluminous  con- 
stituent of  the  nonalkaline  augites.  When  alkalies  are  present  they 
probably  represent  molecules  analogous  to  or  identical  with  acmite 
and  jadeite. 

The  following  analyses  of  rock-forming  augite  *  were  all  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey: 

Analyses  of  atigite. 

A.  From  nepheline  basalt,  Black  Mountain,  Uvalde  quadrangle,  Texas.    W.  F.  HlUebrand  analyst. 

B.  From  dolerite,  near  Valmont,  Colorado.    Analyzed  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

C.  From  tinguaito,  Two  Buttes,  Colorado.    Analyzed  by  HUlebrand. 

D.  From  granite,  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado.    Eakins,  analyst. 

E.  From  a  dyke,  Silver  Cliff.    Eakins,  analyst. 

F.  FTom  basalt,  Moimt  Taylor  region,  New  Mexico.    ^Vnalyzed  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 
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I  From  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  410, 1010,  pp.  262,  263. 
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Augite  is  a  common  mineral  in  slags,^  and  is  easily  produced  from 
its  constituents  by  simple  fusion.^  It  was  repeatedly  obtained  by 
Fouqu6  and  Lfivy,'  both  by  itself  and  in  association  with  other  miner- 
als, in  their  classic  experiments  upon  the  synthesis  of  rocks.  J. 
Morozewicz^  also  has  found  both  ordinary  augite  and  the  alkaline 
varieties  in  the  products  yielded  by  his  artificial  magmas.  The  mole- 
cule RAIjSiOo  is  generally  formed  from  magmas  containing  over  50 
per  cent  of  silica;  and  its  alumina  appears  to  be  the  residue  left  over 
after  the  feldspars,  feldspathoids,  and  micas  have  been  satisfied. 

When  garnet,  yesuvianite,  or  epidote  is  fused  augitic  minerals 
appear  among  the  compounds  produced.^  Biotite  and  clinochlore 
also  yidd  it  among  the  products  of  their  thermal  decomposition.® 
C.  Doelter  ^  found  that  augite  was  formed  when  diopside  was  fused 
with  alumina  or  ferric  oxide;  and  from  mixtures  of  silica  with  the 
proper  bases  he  obtained  crystals  rich  in  RAl^SiOe-  According  to 
J.  LenarftiC,*  magnetite  and  labradorite,  fused  together,  yield  augite. 
So,  too,  does  hedenbergite  when  fused  with  anorthite,  albite,®  or 
corundum.*® 

Several  other  minerals  in  addition  to  those  already  named  are 
classed  as  pyroxenes,  but  they  are  too  rare  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing mention  here.  The  so-called  zircon  pyroxenes,  rosenbuschite, 
l&venite,  wdhlerite,  and  hidrtdahUte  are  found  in  the  elaeoUte  syenites 
of  Norway.  The  triclinic  babingtonite  is  interesting,  for  it  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  molecular  types  found  in  the  other  pyroxenes,  the 
ferric  silicate  FcsSisOg.  It  has  been  found  not  only  as  a  natural 
mineral,  but  also  as  a  furnace  product  in  slag.** 

Augite,  among  the  pyrogenic  minerals,  is  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  older  secretions.  It  is  common  in  igneous  rocks  of  nearly  all 
classes,  and  the  pyroxenes  in  general  are  the  most  important  of  the 
so-called  ferromagnesian  minerals.  Some  rocks,  the  pyroxenites,  con- 
sist of  pyroxenes  almost  entirely;  websterite,  for  instance,  is  formed 
of  bronzite  and  diopside.  The  most  striking  alteration  of  pyroxene 
is  into  hornblende,  but  it  also  alters  into  tremoUte,"  chlorite,  serpen- 
tine, talc,  mica,  garnet,  epidote,  and  glauconite.  The  pyroxenes, 
furthermore,  occiu:  as  important  secondary  minerals;  sometimes  as 
the  product  of  contact  metamorphism  in  limestones,  sometimes  as 

1  See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Mineralblldung  in  Sclimelzniasseii,  p.  34. 

*  For  early  ssmtheaes,  see  Fouqud  and  L6vy,  Synthtee  des  mlndraox  et  des  roches,  p.  102. 

*  Op.  cit.,  pp.  60,  67, 105. 

«lCin.  pet  ICItt.,  vol.  18, 1888,  pp.  107,  113.  120, 123,  124. 

*  C.  Doelter,  Allgem.  cbem.  ICineralogie,  pp.  182, 183. 

*  Doelter,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 
T  Idem,  1884,  pt.  2,  p.  51. 

•Ceotndbl.  ICin.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  pp.  705,  743. 

*  M.  Vnfinlk,  Idem,  liXM.  pp.  300, 342. 
»  B.  Vuklts,  Idem,  1904,  p.  705. 

»  Bee  L.  Bnchmcker,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  626. 

usee  II.  Ries,  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  9,  189&-97,  p.  124.  in  an  important  memoir  upoo  tbe 
pymeoet  of  New  York. 
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marginal  zones  derived  from  olivine.^    Diallage  and  hfftgfihiBnB 
rocks  alter  into  amphibolites.'  -  ii>«t^v.  - 

Note. — For  theoretical  disciiBBionfl  upon  the  constitution  of  the  p 
Tschermak,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  21,  1871,  Min.  pe 
C.  Doelter,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  2,  1879,  p.  193.  F.  W.  Clarke,  I 
Survey  No.  125,  1895.  J.  W.  Retgers,  Zeitachr.  physikal.  Chemic 
p.  614.  P.  Mann,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  2,  p.  172.  A.  Merian,  id 
1884,  p.  252.    The  literature  upon  this  subject  is  very  voliuninous. 

THE   AMPHIBOUBS. 

ArUhophyUite, — Orthorhombic.     Composition    like 
bronzite  (MgFe)  SiO,,  with  the  magnesium  silicate  pi 
Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.2.    Color,  gray,  brown,  green,  a 
ate  shades.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.    Qedrite  is  a  variety  cc 
ally  more  iron  and  much  alumina.    As  an  amphibole, 
corresponds  to  hypersthene  among  the  pyroxenes.* 

Tremolite, — Monoclinic.  Composition,  CaMgjSi^Oi,.  Molecular 
weight,  370.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3.1.  Molecular  volume,  123. 
Color,  white  to  gray.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Actinolite, — ^Like  tremolite,  but  with  iron  partly  replacing  mag- 
nesium. Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.2.  Nephrite  is  a  compact  variety  of 
actinoUte.  True  asbestos  is  a  fibrous  form  of  tremolite  or  actinolite; 
but  anthophyllite  and  crocidoHte  are  also  found  asbestiform.  The 
Canadian  asbestos  of  commerce  is  serpentine.* 

Cummin^onite. — Monochnic,  but  with  the  composition  of  an 
anthophyllite  containing  much  iron.  Specific  gravity,  3.1  to  3.3- 
Color,  gray  to  brown. 

The  foregoing  members  of  the  amphibole  group,  except  the  alumi- 
nous gedrite,  are  most  simply  interpreted,  hke  the  corresponding 
pyroxenes,  as  mixtures  of  metasilicates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
iron.  Griinerite  is  the  ferrous  silicate,  FeSiOj  alone.^  Dannemorite 
is  a  similar  iron-manganese  metasiUcate.  In  richterite,  which  has  a 
similar  general  formula,  alkalies  appear,  up  to  9  per  cent  or  more^ 
Many  analyses  of  these  minerals  show  the  presence  of  water  in  them, 
and  also  of  fluorine. 

Anthophyllite  and  gedrite  are  essentially  Archean  minerals,  occur- 
ring especially  in  hornblende  gneisses  and  schists.  TremoUte  is  found 
as  an  accessory  mineral  in  metamorphic  Umestones  and  dolomites. 
ActinoUte  is   also   a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.     In   the 

1  Soe  O.  H.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  3d  ser.,  vol.  31, 1886,  p.  35,  and  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Naturalist,  toI. 
19, 1885,  p.  1087.    Williams  giv^  a  number  of  references  to  alterations  of  this  kind. 
'  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  28,  1884,  p.  258. 

*  An  iron  anthophyllite,  FeSiO],  associated  with  the  fayalite  of  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  has  been 
described  by  C.  TT.  Warren,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  10,  1903,  p.  337. 

*  See  O.  r.  Morrill,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  18,  1896,  p.  281,  for  a  good  summary  of  our  knowledge  of 
asbestos. 

*  A.  C.  Lane  and  F.  F.  Sharpless  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  1891,  p.  606)  have  applied  the  nsjiit 
frOnerite  to  a  ferromagneslan  amphibole  like  cummingtonlte. 
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iron  regions  near  Lake  Superior  actinolito-magnetite  schists  are 
common.^ 

Anthophjllite,  tremolite,  and  actinolite  alter  easily  into  talc,  ser- 
pentine, and  calcite.  The  reverse  alteration,  of  talc  into  anthophjl- 
lite,  has  been  reported  by  Genth.'  Uralite,  which  has  ordinarily  the 
composition  of  actinolite,  is  an  amphibole  derived  by  alteration  from 
sunilarly  constituted  pyroxenes.' 

Hornblende. — Monoclinic.  Composition  variable,  as  with  augite, 
of  which  hornblende  is  the  equivalent  among  the  amphiboles.  Horn- 
blende, however,  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime  and  more 
magnesia  plus  iron  than  augite.  It  also  contains  aluminous  silicates. 
The  light-colored  hornblende,  with  little  iron,  is  called  edenite.  The 
darker  varieties  are  known  as  pargasite.  Specific  gravity,  3.0  to  3.47, 
depending  upon  the  proportion  of  iron.  Color,  white,  gray,  green, 
and  brown,  ranging  to  black.     Hardness,  5  to  6. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  hornblende  are  given  in  the  memoir  by 
S.  L.  Penfield  and  F.  C.  Stanley.*  They  show  the  variability  in  com- 
position of  the  mineral,  and  also  the  predominance  of  magnesium  and 
iron  over  calcium,  the  reverse  condition  from  that  noted  in  augite. 

Analyses  of  hornblende. 

A.  From  Renfrew,  Ontario.    Stanley,  analyst. 

B.  From  EdenvUle,  New  York.    Stanley,  analjrst. 

C.  From  Cornwall,  New  York.    J.  L.  Nelson,  analyst.    Am.  Join*.  Set.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  15,  1903,  p.  227. 
Fluorine  determination  added  to  Nelson's  analysis  by  Stanley. 

D.  From  IConte  Somma,  Italy.    Stanley,  analyst. 

E.  Baaaltio  hornblende,  Bilin,  Bohemia.    Stanley,  analyst. 

F.  From  Orenville  Township,  Quebec.    Stanley,  analyst. 
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<  See  W.  8.  Bayley,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  46, 1S93,  p.  170.  Also  C.  R.  Van  Uise,  C.  K.  Leith,  and 
others,  In  If  on.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  28, 1897;  vol.  43, 1903. 

>  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1882,  p.  393. 

sOn  the  theory  of  uralitisation  see  L.  Duimro  and  T.  Homong,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  139,  1904,  p.  223. 
Bee  also  Duparc,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  31, 1908,  p.  fiO. 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  23. 
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The  synthesis  of  hornblende  was  first  effected  by  K.  Chrustschoff .* 
He  heated  a  solution  containing  dialyzed  silica,  alumina,  and  ferric 
hydroxide,  with  some  ferrous  hydroxide,  magnesium  hydroxide,  and 
lime  water,  for  three  months  to  550^  in  a  closed  digester,  and  obtained 
crystals  of  amphibole.  C.  Doelter,*  by  using  fluxes  of  low  melting 
point,  also  succeeded  in  producing  the  mineral.  A  mixture  of  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  alumin^  and  silica,  fused  with  boric  acid,  gave 
the  desired  result.  He  also  succeeded  in  recrystallizing  amphiboles 
from  a  flux  of  borax,  or  from  one  of  magnesium  chloride  and  calcium 
chloride;  but  in  most  of  his  experiments  augite,  sometimes  with 
olivine,  scapohte,  magnetite,  anorthite,  or  orthoclase,  was  produced. 
E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K.  Clement,'  in  the  research  already 
cited  under  pyroxene,  found  that  when  magnesium  metasilicate  was 
heated  considerably  above  its  melting  point  and  then  rapidly  cooled, 
the  orthorhombic  amphibole  was  formed.  With  slow  cooling,  pyrox- 
enes are  produced.  By  heating  the  orthorhombic  amphibole  with 
water  at  375®  to  475°,  it  was  transformed  into  the  monocUnic  modi- 
fication. The  latter  was  also  obtained  when  solutions  of  magnesium 
anmionium  chloride  or  of  magnesium  chloride  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
were  heated  with  sodium  silicate  or  amorphous  silica  during  three 
to  six  days  at  375°  to  475°  in  a  steel  bomb.  Small  quantities  of 
quartz  and  of  forsterite  were  formed  at  the  same  time. 

According  to  A.  Becker,*  when  anthophyllite  or  hornblende  is  fused, 
a  pyroxene,  sometimes  with  olivine,  is  formed.  According  to  A. 
Lacroix,®  alterations,  due  to  heat  alone  or  to  the  action  of  molten 
magmas,  of  hornblende  to  augite,  are  common  among  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Auvergne.  The  amphiboles,  in  short,  are  unstable  at  high 
temperatures,  and  either  the  rapid  cooling  of  a  magma,  the  presence 
of  water,  or  some  undetermined  influences  of  pressure,  conditions 
their  appearance  as  pyrogenic  minerals.  An  excess  of  magnesia  is 
also  favorable  to  their  development,  wliile  an  excess  of  lime  may 
determine  the  formation  of  pyroxene. 

Common  hornblende  is  very  widely  diffused,  as  in  granite,  syenite, 
diorite,  diabase,  gabbro,  and  norite,  and  in  the  metamorphic  gneisses, 
hornblende  schists,  and  amphibolites.  The  crystallized  *' basaltic 
hornblende"  appears  as  an  early  secretion  in  andesite,  dacite,  phono- 
Ute,  basalt,  etc.  Hornblende  alters,  not  only  into  pyroxenes  as  men- 
tioned above,  but  also  into  chlorite,  epidote,  biotite,  siderite,  calcite, 
and  quartz.  Pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  or  of  anthophyllite  after 
olivine  have  been  described  by  F.  Becke  ®  and  B.  Kolenko.'' 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  112, 1891,  p.  677. 

s  Neaes  Jahrb.,  pt.  1,  p.  1, 1897. 

•Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4tli  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  385. 

«Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  37, 1885,  p.  10. 

•  Mingralogie  de  la  France,  vol.  1, 1893-1895,  pp.  668-669. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  4, 1882,  p.  450. 
'  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1885,  p.  90. 
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Ordinarily,  the  constitution  of  the  hornblendes  is  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  augite,  metasilicates  of  the  form  RSiOg  being 
isomorphously  commingled  with  Tschermak's  hypothetical  compound, 
SAljSiOe.  It  is  also  commonly  assumed  that  the  amphibole  mole- 
cules are  larger  than  those  of  the  pyroxenes,  as  shown  by  the  formulas 
of  diopside,  MgCaSi^Oe,  and  tremoUte,  CaMgaSi^Ou.  The  latter 
assumption,  however,  is  not  well  grounded,  for  the  amphiboles,  as  a 
rule,  are  lower  in  specific  gravity  than  the  corresponding  pyroxenes, 
which  indicates  that  their  molecules  are  really  less  condensed.  The 
true  molecular  weights  are  unknown;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  are  better  represented  by  polymeric  symbols,  such  as  R  881^0,4 
in  the  pyroxene  series  and  R4Si40i2  for  the  amphiboles.  The  way 
in  which  the  alkali  pyroxenes  alter  into  mixtiu'es  of  orthosilicates 
and  trisiUcates  offers  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  view.  In  fact, 
G.  F.  Becker  ^  has  sought  to  explain  the  relations  between  the  two 
groups  of  minerals  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  mixtures  of 
the  two  classes  of  salts  just  named.  There  are  still  other  interprets^ 
tions  of  the  hornblendes.  R.  Scharizer  ^  regards  them  as  mixtures  of 
actinolite  with  an  orthosilicate  isomeric  with  garnet,  R^'sI^^'aSiaOu, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  ''syntagmatite.''  A  hornblende 
from  Jan  Mayen  Island  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  supposed  syn- 
tagmatite  in  composition.  F.  Berwerth  ^  also  assumes  the  presence 
of  orthosilicates  in  the  hornblendes,  and  attributes  part  of  their 
alumina  to  molecules,  which  are  either  those  of  micas  or  isomeric  with 
them.  Another  portion  of  the  alumina  he  regards  as  forming  the 
metasilicate  Al^SijOg,  a  compoimd  which  is  not  known  to  occur  by 
itself  in  nature.  An  alkali  hornblende  from  Piedmont,  described  by 
F.  R.  Van  Horn,*  has  very  nearly  orthosilicate  ratios;  and  so  also 
has  a  variety  from  Dungannon,  Ontario,  studied  by  F.  D.  Adams  and 
B.  J.  Harrington.*  Some  hornblendes,  however,  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  orthosilicates  require;  and  to  explain 
their  constitution  it  is  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  basic 
salts — a  condition  which  is  fulfilled  by  the  molecule  RAl^SiOe-  The 
synthesis  of  such  a  compound,  or  its  discovery  as  an  actual  mi^ieral 
would  go  far  toward  settling  the  constitution  of  this  important 
group. 

An  interpretation  of  the  amphiboles  quite  unlike  that  of  Tschermak 
has  been  proposed  by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  F.  C.  Stanley.'  They  assume 
the  existence  in  them  of  bivalent  molecules,  AljOFj,  Al30(OH)2, 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38, 1889,  p.  164.    See  alao  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  125, 


>  Neues  Jahib.,  pt.  2, 1884,  p.  143. 

iSitsuDSib.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  86,  pt.  1, 1882,  p.  163.    See  alao  H.  Haefcke,  Doot.  J>ls9.,  Gdttlngen,  1890. 

« Am.  Geologist,  vol.  21, 1898,  p.  370. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1, 1896,  p.  210.    *' Hastingsite." 

•  Idem,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  23.  Other  discussions  of  the  oonstitutlon  of  the  amphiboles  are  by  S.  Kreuts, 
8itinii0ib.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  117,  pt.  1, 1908,  p.  877,  and  G.  Morgod,  Bull.  Dept.  Geology,  Univ.  California, 
?oL  4, 1906,  p.  369. 
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Al^OsR",  and  Al304R''Na3,  and  also  the  univalent  group  MgF,  in 
order  to  account  for  fluorine,  water,  and  alumina.  All  of  the  amphi- 
boles  are  then  formulated  as  polymetasiUcates. 

All  of  these  mterpretations  of  the  amphibole  group  need  careful 
reconsideration  in  the  light  of  evidence  obtained  by  E.  T.  Allen  and 
J.  K.  Clement.^  These  chemists  fmd  that  water  is  an  almost  invaria- 
ble constituent  of  these  minerals,  running  up  in  tremolite  to  as  high 
as  2.5  per  cent.  This  water  is  gradually  lost  on  heating,  without  any 
loss  of  homogeneity  and  with  very  slight  change  in  the  optical  prop- 
erties. It  is  therefore  not  constitutional  but  occluded  water,  or 
water  in  ''soUd  solution,''  as  the  authors  express  it.  How  far  this 
conclusion  may  affect  the  formulsB  of  the  minerals  can  be  determined 
only  after  a  careful  revision  of  all  the  trustworthy  hornblende 
analyses,  but  it  will  probably  lead  to  simplification. 

OlaucopTume, — Monoclinic.  Normally  NaAlSi20e.(FeMg)SiO„  but 
variable  amounts  of  the  calcium  metasiUcate  may  be  present  also. 
Color,  blue,  bluish  black,  or  grayish.  Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.1. 
Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

RiebecJcUe. — Monoclinic.  Composition,  2NaFeSi,Oe.FeSiO,.  Color, 
black. 

Orocidolite. — Composition,  NaFeSijO^-FeSiOj.  Resembles  riebeck- 
ite.  Molecular  weight,  364.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.2  to  3.3.  Molecu- 
lar volume,  112.  Asbestiform.  Color,  dark  blue,  sometimes  greenish 
or  nearly  black.     Hardness,  4. 

Several  other  ampliiboles  related  to  the  three  species  described 
above  have  been  given  independent  names.  Rhodusite,  described  by 
H.  B.  FouUon,^  is  an  asbestiform  variety  of  glaucophane  in  which 
aluminum  has  been  replaced  by  ferric  iron.  Crossite,  from  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  C.  Palache,^  is  intermediate  between  riebeckite 
and  glaucophane. 

Arfvedsonite. — Monoclinic.  The  composition  is  approximately 
4Na2Si03  4-13FeSi03H-3CaSi03  +  Fe"Al2Si06,  but  probably  variable. 
Specific  gravity,  3.45.     Color,  black.     Hardness,  6. 

BarJcevikite. — Intermediate  between  arfvedsonite  and  hornblende.* 
Color,  black.     Specific  gravity,  3.43. 

/Enigmatite, — Triclinic.  Essentially  a  metasiUcate  of  sodium  and 
ferrous  iron,  but  with  titanium  replacing  a  part  of  the  sihcon,  and  a 
small  admixture  of  the  basic  salt  RFe'^zSiO^.*  Specific  gravity,  3.80. 
Color,  black. 

»  Am.  Jour,  Scl.,  4th  ser,,  vol.  26, 1908,  p.  101. 

a  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  100,  pt.  1, 1891,  p.  176. 

3  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  1,  1894,  p.  181. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  composition  of  barkevikite,  see  W.  C.  Brdgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  toL  l^ 
1890,  p.  412. 

6  See  BrQgger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  428-429.  See  also  J.  Socllner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeiL  Bd.  24, 1907,  p.  475,  wbohtf 
described  a  now  mineral,  rhoenite,  allied  to  a^nigmatite. 
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Among  these  alkali  amphiboles;  glaucophane  and  riebeckite  are  the 
ost  important.  They  are  partly,  although  not  absolutely,  the  equiv- 
ent  of  jadeite  and  acmite  among  the  p3rroxenes,  but  differ  from  them 
lemically  in  containing  the  molecules  FeSiO,  and  MgSiOg  in  addi- 
3n  to  the  aluminous  compounds.  None  of  them  has  been  prepared 
nthetically,  and,  like  the  other  amphiboles,  they  yield  pyroxenes 
>on  fusion.* 

Glaucophane  occurs  chiefly  in  a  series  of  glaucophane  schists  and  in 
logite.'  It  has  also  been  observed  in  some  eruptive  rocks.  It  alters 
to  chlorite,  feldspar,  and  hematite.*  Riebeckite  is  found  in  gran- 
ts and  syenites;  crocidolite  also  occurs  in  granite  and  in  quartz 
hist.  By  oxidation  of  the  iron  and  infiltration  of  silica,  crocidolite 
ters  into  the  beautiful  ornamental  stone  known  as  "tiger-eye." 
iebeckite  is  reported  as  altering  to  epidote.^ 

Arfvedsonite  and  barkevikite  occur  chiefly  in  augite  and  elasolite 
renites,  also  in  a  granite.  iEnigmatite  is  known  chiefly  from  the 
Klalite  syenite  of  Greenland;  but  cossyrite,  which  is  probably  the 
ime  mineral,  was  found  in  a  rhyolite  lava.  Arfvedsonite  alters  into 
smite  and  lepidomelane,^  and  so  also  does  barkevikite.* 
Kaersutite  from  Greenland  and  linosite  from  the  island  of  Linosa, 
ftst  of  Tunis,  are  aluminous  amphiboles  rich  in  titanium.  In  lin- 
site  H.  S.  Washington  ^  found  over  10  per  cent  of  TiO,. 

THE  OlilVINE  GROUP. 

ForsterUe, — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  Mg2Si04.  Molecular 
weight,  141 .4.  Specific  gravity,  3.2.  Molecular  volume,  44.2.  Colojr, 
rhite,  often  tinted  yellowish,  greenish,  or  gray.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

FayaZite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  FcaSiO^.  Molecular 
reight,  204.4.  Specific  gravity,  4  to  4.14.  Molecular  volume,  49.8. 
blor,  yellow  to  brown  and  black.     Hardness,  6.5. 

Forsterite  and  fayalite  are  two  minerals  which,  rare  by  themselves, 
re  very  conmion  in  isomorphous  mixtiu'e.     The  usual  mixture,  in 

•^  ..IM.  ■■■■■  III 

'  See  BrOgger,  op.  cit,  p.  410,  with  reference  to  arfvedsonite.    C.  Doelter  (Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  10,  1888, 

70)  fined  glsooophaoe  with  sodium  fluoride  and  magnesium  fluoride  and  obtained  a  product  resembling 

mite. 

'See  K.  Oebbelce,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  38,  p.  634, 1886,  for  a  summary  of  occurrences  and 

^Uognphj.    Abo  H.  S.  Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11,  1901,  p.  35;  O.  F.  Becker,  Mon. 

8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  102;  and  H.  Roeenbusch,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Berlin,  1898,  p.  706.    Wash- 

:Um*B  memoir  Is  very  full.    On  the  glaucophane  rocks  of  California,  see  J.  P.  Smith,  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 

&.,  voL  45, 1007,  p.  183. 

'  L.  Colomba,  Zeitschr.  Kr3rst.  Min.,  vol.  26. 1896,  p.  215. 

On  riebeckite  rocks,  see  O.  T.  Prior,  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1889,  p.  92;  P.  Termier,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  27, 
H,  p.  265;  G.  M.  Murgoci,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  20, 1905,  p.  133.  According  to  Murgoci,  riebeckite 
tns  only  from  persilicic  magmas.  Riebeckite  rocks  from  Oklahoma  are  described  by  A.  F.  Rogers  in 
V.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  283. 

W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  16, 1900,  pp.  407-ilO;  also  N.  V.  Usslng,  idem,  vol.  26, 1896, 
104. 

BrOgger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  418-422. 

Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  26, 1909,  p.  187. 
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which  the  magnesium  salt  predominates,  is  known  as  olivine,  chryscy- 
lite,  or  peridot.  A  variety  containing  a  large  amount  of  iron  is  called 
hyalosiderite.  Hortonolite  is  another  member  of  the  group,  contab- 
ing  much  iron,  less  magnesia,  and  about  4.5  per  cent  of  miLngAnAa^ 
oxide.  The  compound  Mn2Si04  occurs  as  tephroite,  and  roepperitei 
a  variety  containing  zinc.  Knebelite  is  intermediate  between  f ayalite 
and  tephroite.  All  of  these  minerals  are  represented  by  the  general 
orthosilicate  formula  R3Si04.  Titanic  oxide,  up  to  5  per  cent  or 
more,  may  replace  a  part  of  the  siUca  in  olivine,  forming  a  variety  to 
which  the  name  titanoUvine  has  been  given.^ 

MonticeUite. — Orthorhombic.  Composition,  MgCaSi04.  Moleco- 
lar  weight,  188.9.  Specific  gravity,  3  to  3.25.  Molecular  volume,  61. 
Colorless  to  yellowish,  greenish,  or  gray.  Hardness,  5  to  6.6.  The 
very  rare  glaucochroite,  CaMnSi04;  is  analogous  to  monticellite  ia 
composition. 

The  members  of  the  olivine  group  are  easily  prepared  by  artificial 
means,  and  are  of  conmion  occurrence  in  slags.' 

The  first  intentional  sjmthesis  of  olivine  was  effected  by  Berthier,' 
by  simply  fusing  its  constituent  oxides  together.  Fouqu6  and  L6vy* 
also  obtained  it  by  fusing  silica  and  magnesia  with  ferrous  ammO' 
nium  sulphate.  In  their  synthesis  of  basalt  ^  they  observed  oliyina 
among  the  earliest  crystallizations  from  the  magma.  J.  J.  Ebelmen* 
prepared  forsterite  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  boric  oxide,  silica,  and 
magnesia.  In  this  case  the  boric  oxide  simply  serves  as  a  solvent  d 
relatively  low  melting  point,  from  which  the  synthetic  mineral  crja- 
tallizes  just  as  ordinary  salts  crystallize  from  solution  in  water.  A 
Daubr^e '  obtained  olivine  by  recrystallization  from  fused  meteorites, 
magnesian  eruptive  rocks,  and  serpentine.  He  also  *  prepared  mix- 
tures of  oUvine  and  metallic  iron,  resembling  certain  meteorites,  by 
partial  oxidation  of  an  iron  silicide  and  subsequent  fusion  of  the 
product.  G.  Lechartier®  fused  silica  and  magnesia  with  calcium 
chloride,  and  P.  Hautefeuille  *°  operated  with  the  same  oxides  and 
magnesium  chloride.  Olivine  was  produced  in  both  cases  when  the 
oxides  were  in  the  proper  proportions.     By  varying  the  proportions 

»  See  A.  Damour,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  15;  and  L.  Brugnatelli.  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  39,  IfOi 
p.  209. 

3  See  Fouqu(^  and  L^vy,  Ssmthtee  desmin^raux  et  des  rochos,  p.  96;  L.  Bourgeois,  ReproductioDtftiflcUh 
dcs  min^raux,  pp.  lOS-llO;  Vogt,  Mineralbildung  in  Schmelzmassen,  p.  8.  A.  Stelzner  and  H.  Sdmlv 
(Neucs  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt.  1,  p.  170)  have  described  a  slag  containing  a  xinc-bearing  foyallte;  and  H.  Laspeyitt 
(Zeitschr.  Kjyst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  494)  has  reported  another  furnace  product  having  theoompositiaB 

MnFeaSiaOs. 

>  Cited  by  Fouqu6  and  L^vy,  op.  cit.,  p.  97. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  279. 
ft  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  92,  1881,  p.  367. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  56 
'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62, 1866,  pp.  200,  369,  660. 

>  i^tudes  synth^tiques  de  gdologie  exp<^rimentale,  p.  524. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  67, 1868,  p.  41. 
1*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1865,  p.  129. 
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bite  or  enstatite  and  olivine  together  were  formed.  S.  Meunier,^ 
mating  magnesium  vapor  to  redness  in  a  mixture  of  water  vapor 
olicon  chloride,  obtained  both  oUvine  and  enstatite.  Fayalite 
prepared  by  A.  Grorgeu,'  who  heated  ferrous  chloride  with  silica 
Iness  in  a  stream  of  moist  hydrogen.  Ohvine  is  also  formed,  ac- 
Qg  to  C.  Doelter,'  when  hornblende  is  fused  with  calcium  and 
ledum  chlorides,  and  is  among  the  products  of  fusion  of  biotite, 
rianite,  tourmaline,  clinochlore,  and  some  garnets.  Forsterite 
Dbtained  by  E.  T.  Allen,  F.  E.  Wright,  and  J.  K.  Qement,* 
dntally  to  their  preparation  of  magnesian  pyroxenes, 
vine  is  an  essential  pyrogenic  constituent  of  many  eruptive 
y  such  as  peridotite,  norite,  basalt,  diabase,  and  gabbro.  Dunite 
rock  consisting  of  ohvine  alone,  or  at  most  accompanied  by 
Ji  amounts  of  accessories.  Since  ohvine,  fused  with  sihca,  yields 
tite,  it  can  occur  normally  only  in  rocks  low  in  sihca.  As  the 
r  increases  in  amount,  pyroxenes  take  its  place.  OUvine,  how- 
sometimes  appears  abnormally,  as  a  minor  accessory,  in  highly 
ous  rocks  like  trachyte  and  andesite.  Fayahte,  for  instance,was 
i  by  J.  P.  Iddings,*  associated  with  tridymite  in  hthophyses  of 
ite  and  obsidian  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  A  similar  occur- 
t  in  the  Lipari  Islands  is  reported  by  Iddings  and  S.  L.  Pen- 
*  At  Rockport,  Massachusetts,  fayalite  has  been  found  in 
te.^  Ohvine  is  also  a  common  constituent  of  meteorites,  and  is 
.  conspicuously  associated  with  metaUic  iron.  As  products  of 
aal  metamorphism  ohvine  and  forsterite  are  found  in  limestones 
iolomites,  frequently  accompanied  by  spinel.®  The  boltonite  of 
m,  Massachusetts,  is  an  occurrence  of  this  kind. 
e  members  of  the  oUvine  group  aU  undergo  alteration  with 
ime  faciUty.  The  typical  alteration  of  peridotite  rocks  is  into 
mtine.  By  further  changes,  magnetite,  magnesite,  hydromag- 
B,  brucite,  calcite,  opal,  and  quartz  may  be  formed.  By  oxidation 
le  iron  sihcate,  hmonite  is  produced.  P.  von  Jerem6ef^  has 
ibed  pseudomorphs  of  talc,  serpentine,  and  epidote  after  olivine. 
Dlivine  was  first  transformed  to  serpentine,  that  into  epidote,  and 
finally  into  talc  and  clay.  Pseudomorphs  of  hornblende  after 
[le  are  recorded  by  F.  Becke  *®  and  B.  Kolenko."    By  a  reaction 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  9S,  1881,  p.  737. 

t  Idem,  VOL  08, 1884,  p.  920. 

>  Min.  pet  ICitt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  07;  and  Neoee  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

•  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  386. 

•  Idem,  3d  ser.,  vol.  30, 1885,  p.  68. 

•  Idem,  vol.  40, 1800,  p.  75. 

T  See  S.  L.  Penfleld  and  E.  H.  Forbes,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  aer.,  vol.  1, 1806,  p.  120. 

•  See  C.  T.  Qough  and  W.  PoUard,  Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.,  voL  65, 1800,  p.  372. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Hin.,  vol.  32, 1000,  p.  430. 
»  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.  voL  4, 1882,  p.  450. 

u  Neoei  Jahrb.,  1886,  pt  2,  p.00. 
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between  olivine  and  feldspar,  according  to  R.  Brauns/  a  pyroxeitt 
can  be  formed.  Monticellite  alters  into  serpentine  and  pyroxene; 
and  C.  H.  Warren*  found  a  ferrous  anthophyllite,  FeSiO,,  derived 
from  the  fayalite  of  Rockport. 

THE  MICAS. 

Muscovite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition  normally  Al^B^Sfiifi^ 
Molecular  weight,  399.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.85.  Molecular  volume, 
140.  Colorless  when  pure,  but  usually  tinted  slightly  by  impurities. 
Hardness,  2  to  2.5. 

Some  varieties  of  muscovite  differ  from  the  normal  compound  in 
containing  a  higher  proportion  of  silica.  These  all  represent  admix- 
tures of  the  isomorphous  trisilicate  AlsEm^Si^O^.  Fuchsite  is  i 
muscovite  containing  small  amounts  of  chromium,  replacing  alumi- 
num. Baddeckite '  appears  to  be  a  muscovite  containing  much  ferns 
iron,  due  to  admixtures  of  the  compound  Fe,B3I,Si,Ou.  F.  W. 
Clarke  and  N.  H.  Darton^  have  described  an  altered  mica  whid 
seems  to  be  derived  in  part  from  the  same  ferric  salt.  Roscoeliteii 
similar,  but  with  nearly  two- thirds  of  the  almninum  replaced  ij 
vanadium.^  Sericite,  margarodite,  damourite,  gilbertite,  etc.,  ill 
muscovites  of  secondary  origin. 

Paragonite. — Monoclinic.  A  sodium  mica,  AlsNaHjSi^Op,  cone- 
spending  to  muscovite.  Molecular  weight,  383.5.  Specific  gravit^i 
2.9.  Molecular  volume,  132.2.  Color,  like  muscovite.  Hardne8i» 
2.5  to  3. 

Lepidolite. — Monoclinic.  A  lithia-bearing  mica  of  variable  comr 
position.  In  most  cases  a  mixture  of  a  fluoriferous  trisilicate^ 
AlFj.SigOg.R'g,  in  which  R'=(Li,K),  with  molecules  of  the  musoo* 
vite  type.  Color  commonly  rose-red  or  lilac,  but  also  white,  gray,  or 
brown.  Specific  gravity,  2.8  to  2.9.  Cookeite,  Al(OH)j.Si,OuJlp 
is  probably  a  derivative,  by  hydration,  of  lepidolite;  but  it  may 
be  an  alteration  of  tourmaline.  Polylitliionite  is  another  lithia  mid 
in  which  the  ratio  Si:  O  is  entirely  trisilicate.  The  separate  existence 
of  such  a  compound  among  the  micas  sheds  much  light  upon  their 
constitution;  but  of  that,  more  later.  Zinnwaldite  and  cryophyllito 
are  other  lithia  micas  containing  iron  and  intermediate  in  compofli- 
tion  between  lepidolite  and  the  ferruginous  biotites.  Lepidolite  is 
found  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  albitic  pegmatite  veins  and  has 
little  significance  as  a  rock-forming  mineral. 

Biotite, — Monoclinic.     Normal  composition,  Al^gjKHSigOu,  but  ^ 
with  admixtures  of  the  corresponding  fenic  and  ferrous  salts  ifl 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  1898,  pt.  2,  p.  79. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1903,  p.  337. 

s  O.  C.  HofTman,  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Survey  Canada,  vol.  9, 1896,  p.  11  R. 

« BuU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  164. 

»  F.  W.  Clarke,  Idem,  p.  73. 
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rariable  proportioiis.  Molecular  weight  of  tlie  normal  biotite,  420.3. 
Specific  gravity,  2.7.  Molecular  volume,  155.6.  The  specific  gravity 
hi  the  iron  biotites  may  reach  3.1.  That  is  the  density  of  siderophyl- 
ite,  which  is  very  near  to  the  normal  ferrous  biotite  in  composition 
md  has  a  molecular  volume  of  155.9.  There  are  also  biotites  con- 
taining small  amoimts  of  chromiiun,  barium,  manganese,  etc.  Color, 
n  biotite  generally,  green  to  black,  rarely  white,  sometimes  yellow 
^  brown.    Hardness,  2.5  to  3. 

PMogopUe. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition  variable;  typical  phlogo- 
lite  approximates  to  AlMg^H^SisOi,.  Usually  contains  a  low  pro- 
x>rtioii  of  water  and  some  fluorine;  also  iron  in  small  quantities. 
!formal  molecular  weight,  418.6.  Specific  gravity,  2.75.  Molecular 
rolume,  152.2.  Color,  brown,  yellowish,  reddish,  greenish,  some- 
ames  white.  Hardness,  2.5  to  3.  Between  phlogopite  and  biotite 
Sfaere  are  many  intermediate  mixtures;  and  the  varieties  contain- 
ng  much  ferric  iron  are  known  as  lepidomelane.  The  ratios  of  the 
Atter  are  commonly  near  those  of  biotite. 

ChJaritoid. — ^Monoclinic.^  Composition,  AljFe"H3Si07;  being  a 
rery  basic  orthosilicate.  Some  magnesia  or  manganese  may  replace 
a  part  of  the  iron.  Molecular  weight,  252.5.  Specific  gravity,  3.45. 
Ifolecular  volimie,  73.2.  Color,  gray,  greenish  gray,  and  grayish  or 
peenish  black.  Hardness,  6.5.  Ottrelite,  which  is  an  important 
BODstituent  of  some  schists,  is  probably  the  trisilicate  corresponding 
to  chloritoid,  Al^FeHsSisOu.  These  minerals,  together  with  mar- 
gaiite,  seybertite,  and  xanthophylUte,  form  the  clintonite  group,  or 
lo-called  brittle  micas.  They  are  all  foliated,  micaceous  minerals, 
Bztreinely  basic,  and  free  from  alkalies.  The  true  ferromagnesian 
micas  often  contain  admixtures  of  these  basic  molecules. 

Although  muscovite  is  very  simple  in  its  constitution,  the  other 
Ddcas,  including  the  clintonite  series,  are  quite  complex.  Just  as  in 
Ibe  pyroxene  and  amphibole  groups,  we  have  to  deal  with  isomorphous 
mixtures  of  different  salts,  which  vary  not  only  to  some  extent  in  type, 
bat  also  in  their  ''replacements"  of  aluminum  by  iron  or  chromium, 
potassiimoL  and  hydrogen  by  sodium  or  Uthium,  and  magnesium  by 
bon  or  manganese.  In  some  of  the  brittle  micas  calcium  also  appears 
■nd  in  lepidolite  and  phlogopite  the  equivalency  of  hydroxyl  and 
flnorine  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  Furthermore,  the  ferromag- 
nesian micas  are  highly  alterable  by  hydration;  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  be  certain  whether  a  change  of  that  order  may  not  have 
begun.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  however,  the  micas  can  be  expressed 
by  a  small  number  of  generalized  formulae,  which  are  all  derivable 
from  one  general  type,  as  follows: 

Muscovite,  R^R^j^SiO*),        and  R^^^jRVSijOs),. 
Biotite,        R^^^aR'^aRy  SiO^),  and  W^^^'^^^iSifi^)^. 
Phlogopite,  R^'^R'^,R%(Si04)8  and  W'\W\B.\(SiM^. 

*  TricUnio  aooordliig  to  H.  F.  Kelter  and  A.  C.  Lane,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  499. 
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According  to  J.  Uhlig,^  the  rare  mineral  kryptotile,  an 
product  of  prismatine,  is  an  end  member  of  the  muscoYite  aerio, 
with  formula  Al,Hg(Si04)3.  Possibly  the  claylike  mineral  leyenietite 
may  be  akin  to  kryptotile.  To  these  normal  micas  must  be  added 
two  basic  types,  namely,  R'''  F^.SisOgR's  in  lepidolite,  zinnwaldita^ 
and  some  phlogopites,  and  the  clintonite  molecule  B'^'O^R". 
SijOg.R',,  with  its  orthosilicate  equivalent  R'"0aR''.Si04.R'> 
To  each  of  these  forms  a  known  mica  corresponds,  so  that  the  expres- 
sions involve  no  assumptions  of  hypothetical  molecules.  In  G. 
Tschermak's  theory  of  the  mica  group,'  hypothetical  compoundi 
are  invoked  with  which  no  actual  micas  agree. 

Several  syntheses  of  mica  have  been  reported,  but  they  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  the  products  obtained  wen 
not,  except  in  one  instance,  verified  by  analysis.  Unfortimately,  i 
large  proportion  of  the  work  so  far  done  in  synthetic  mineralogy  hn 
been  purely  qualitative,  and  therefore  incomplete.  A  substance  mi^ 
be  micaceous,  and  yet  a  different  thing  from  any  natural  member  d 
the  mica  group.  The  true  micas,  as  a  rule,  are  hydrous  mineralB; 
water  is  one  of  their  essential  constituents;  syntheses  by  igneooi 
methods,  at  ordinary  pressures,  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  withsQ»> 
picion.  Some  phlogopites  are  nearly  anhydrous,  however,  and  it 
would  be  unwise  to  condenm  the  reported  syntheses  without  furtlur 
investigation.  The  magnesian  mica,  described  and  partly  analyzed 
by  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,'  from  the  slags  of  the  Kafveltorp  copper  works  in 
Sweden,  may  have  been  a  phlogopite  of  the  type  just  indicated,  wi4 
its  hydrogen  replaced  by  some  other  monad  radicle.  To  Fouqui 
and  L6vy^s  *  synthesis  of  a  mica  trachyte,  the  objections  just  cited  do 
not  apply.  They  heated  a  powdered  granitic  glass  with  a  little  wateff 
under  pressure,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  redness,  and  obtained  an  arte- 
ficial  rock  in  which  scales  of  mica  were  visible.  In  this  synthesis 
water  played  a  distinct  part. 

By  the  prolonged  heating  of  andalusite  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  potassium  fluoride  at  250°,  C.  Doelter  *  obtained  scales 
of  white  mica.  This  transformation  is  instructive,  for  andalusite 
altera  into  muscovite  quite  readily.  P.  Hautefeuille  and  L.  P.  de 
Saint-Gilles  ^  fused  the  constituents  of  an  iron  mica  with  potassium 
silicofluoride  and  found  crystals  resembling  mica  in  their  product. 
K.  Chrustschoff's  ^  work  was  more  definite.  He  fused  a  mixture 
equivalent  to  a  mica  basalt  with  the  fluorides  of  sodium,  aluminum, 
and  magnesium,  and  also  with  potassium  silicofluoride.     After  very 

I  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  47, 1010,  p.  215.    See  also  A.  Sauer,  Zeitachr.  Deutsch.  geoL  OcselLfVoLA 
1886,  p.  705. 
« Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  2,  p.  14, 1878;  vol.  3, 1879,  p.  122. 
»  Berg-  u.  HQttenm.  Zeitung,  vol.  47,  p.  197. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  113, 1891,  p.  283. 

*  AUgem.  chem.  Mineralogie,  p.  207. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  506. 
T  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  voL  %  1887,  p.  66. 
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>w  cooling,  the  mass  contained  a  micaceous  mineral,  which  was 
parated  and  analyzed.  It  was  essentially  an  anhydrous  biotite. 
Morozewicz '  added  about  1  per  cent  of  tungstic  acid  to  a  mixture 
iving  the  composition  of  rhyolite,  and  obtained,  after  prolonged 
sion  and  slow  cooling,  tables  of  biotite. 

C.  Doelter,'  in  a  series  of  memoirs,  reports  the  formation  of  micas 
r  the  fusion  of  various  natural  silicates  with  fluorides.  Hornblende, 
igite,  pyrope,  almandite,  and  grossularite,  fused  with  sodium  fluor- 
e  and  magnesium  fluoride,  yielded,  among  other  products,  biotite. 

must,  however,  have  been  a  sodium  biotite,  for  the  materials  used 
em  to  have  contained  no  potassium.  Glaucophane  treated  in  the 
me  way  gave  a  phlogopite.  Leucite,  with  sodium  or  potassium 
loride,  was  converted  into  an  alkali  mica  and  with  magnesium 
loride  yielded  biotite.  Andalusite,  heated  to  redness  with  potas- 
iim  silicofluoride  and  aluminum  fluoride,  gave  muscovite,  and  when 
^um  carbonate  was  added  to  the  mixture  a  lithia  mica  was 
>tained.  An  artificial  mixture  corresponding  to  KAlSiO^  +  MgjSiO^, 
ised  with  sodium  and  magnesium  fluoride,  also  formed  biotite. 
rom  other  mixtures  he  produced  muscovite,  phlogopite,  and  an  iron 
lea.  None  of  these  products  seems  to  have  been  analyzed,  and  as 
leir  generation  is  ascribed  to  presumably  anhydrous  materials,  it  is 
robable  that  they  were  analogous  to  rather  than  identical  with  the 
atural  micas.  Possibly  they  were  micas  containing  fluorine  in  place 
F  hydroxyl.  In  nearly  all  the  reported  syntheses  of  mica  fluorides 
ave  played  an  important  part,  but  their  exact  function  is  unknown. 

Primary  muscovite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  the  deep-seated 
x^ks,  especially  of  the  granites  and  quartz  porphyries.  It  is  never 
)imd  in  recent  eruptives.  From  its  water  content  we  may  iofer 
lat  it  was  formed  under  pressure.  Muscovite  is  also  abundant  in 
ilea  schist,  and  paragonite  is  similarly  found  in  a  paragonite  schist. 
s  an  alteration  product  of  other  minerals  muscovite  is  very  common.* 
'ddspar,  topaz,  andalusite,  kyanite,  nephelite,  spodumene,  the  scapo- 
tes,  and  various  other  silicates  alter  readily  into  mica.  Pinite  and 
Biveral  other  pseudomorphous  minerals  of  like  character  consist  of 
luscovite  more  or  less  impure.  Lepidolite  is  probably  in  many  cases 
Bcondary  after  muscovite,  for  it  often  forms  margins  upon  plates  of 
be  latter  mineral.  Cryophyllite  forms  similar  margins  upon  lepi- 
iomelane. 

Biotite  is  an  important  constituent  of  many  massive  igneous  rocks, 
Rich  as  granite,  syenite,  diorite,  trachyte,  andesite,  mica  basalt,  etc. 
U  forms  among  the  earliest  secretions,  immediately  following  the 
ores,  apatite  and  zircon.  It  is  sometimes  altered  by  magmatic  corro- 
BiOQ  to  a  mixture  of  augite  and  magnetite.'    Pressure  seems  to  con- 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1893,  p.  48. 

*  Idflm,  pt.  2, 1888,  p.  178;  pt.  1, 1897,  p.  1.    Also  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  67. 

•  For  a  diaetuslon  of  this  alteratloii,  see  H.  S.  Washington,  Jour.  Oeology,  vol.  4, 1806^  p.  257. 
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dition  its  formation.  Phlogopite  occurs  chiefly  in  granular  Ar- 
chean  limestones  and  in  serpentine;  but  W.  Cross  ^  has  described 
it  as  a  constituent  of  a  peculiar  igneous  rock,  wyomingite.  Chloritoid 
and  ottrelite  are  found  only  in  phyllitic  schists,'  and  are  of  minor 
importance. 

Muscovite,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  one  of  the  least  alterable 
of  minerals.  The  feldspar  of  a  granite  may  be  completely  kaolin- 
ized,  while  the  embedded  plates  of  mica  retain  their  brilliancy  almo$( 
unchanged.  By  treatment  mth  aqueous  reagents  at  500^,  however, 
C.  and  G.  Friedel '  transformed  muscovite  into  nephelite,  sodalite, 
leucite,  orthoclase,  and  anorthite.  Upon  fusion,  according  to  C. 
Doelter,^  muscovite  breaks  up  into  leucite,  glass,  and  a  substance  re- 
sembling nephelite.  Lepidolite  and  ziimwaldite  behave  in  a  similar 
manner.  W.  Vemadsky  ^  observed  corundum  and  sillimanite  among 
the  fusion  products  of  mica.  From  the  composition  of  muscovite  a 
splitting  up  into  water,  leucite,  and  sillimanite  may  be  inferred, 
according  to  the  equation — 

Al3KH,Si30,, = AlKSi  A  +  MSiOj  +  H,0 ; 
and  with  this  the  reported  derivation  of  muscovite  from  leucite  can 
be  correlated."  Biotite,  according  to  Doelter,  yields  no  leucite  upon 
fusion,  but  breaks  up  into  olivine  and  spinel,  with  other  less  com- 
pletely identified  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  H.  Backstrom^ 
fused  biotite  and  found  olivine,  leucite,  a  little  spinel,  and  glass  to 
be  the  substances  formed  by  its  decomposition. 

Unlike  muscovite,  biotite  and  phlogopite  alter  easily,  and  pass  into 
a  series  of  apparently  indefinite  substances  known  as  "  vermiculites." 
The  change,  however,  is  very  simple,  and  consists  merely  in  the 
replacement  of  the  alkaline  metals  by  hydrogen,  with  assumption  of 
additional,  loosely  combined  water.  From  the  typical  ferromag- 
nesian  micas  the  following  derivatives  are  thus  formed : 

From  AljMgjKHSiaOio AloMgjHjSiaOja.SHjO. 

From  AlMgaKHzSiaOxz ArMganaSijOij.SHaO. 

From  any  mixture  of  biotite  and  phlogopite  molecules  the  co^ 
responding  hydrated  mixture  may  be  generated.  These  comp>oim(is, 
so  simply  related  to  the  parent  substances,  form  a  series  intermediate 
between  the  micas  and  the  chlorites  and  mark  a  transition  into  the 
latter  group  of  minerals,  which  will  be  considered  next  in  order.' 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  4,  1897,  p.  115. 

*  See  A.  CatlireiD,  Mln.  pet.  Mitt. ,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  331 ;  and  L.  van  Werveke,  Neoes  Jahrb.,  1885, pt.  1, pw 227- 
»  Compt.  Rond.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1170. 
<  Ncucs  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1897,  p.  1. 
6  CiU»d  by  Morozcwicz,  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  26. 

*  Soo  Doeltor's  experiment,  cited  above. 
'  Gcol.  F6ron.  FSrhandl.,  vol.  18, 1890,  p.  102. 

*  On  the  alteration  products  of  the  magne^ian  micas,  see  E.  Zschlnimer,  Jenalsche  Zeitschr.,  vol.  32,  lA 
p.  551.  On  the  action  of  water  upon  micas,  A.  Johnstone,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  45, 1889,  p.  363.  F* 
analyses  of  vermicullties,  see  £.  S.  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  0th  ed.,  pp.  004-068;  also  F.  W.  Clarketf^ 
£.  A.  Schneider,  Bull  .U.S.  Qeol .  Siirvey  No.  78, 1891 ;  Bull.  No.  90, 1892.  The  earlier  papers  of  J.  P.  Cbok* 
and  F.  A.  Genth  are  also  important 
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THE    CHLOmTBS. 

Under  this  general  name  a  considerable  number  of  minerals  axe 
embraced  which  are  closely  related  to  the  micas.  They  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  basic,  highly  hydrated,  and  free  from  alkalies. 
They  are  siUcates  of  aluminum  or  ferric  iron,  with  magnesium  or 
ferrous  iron,  and  resemble  the  micas  crystallographically  as  well  as  in 
the  scaly  or  foliated  habit  which  they  commonly  assume.  The  fol- 
lomng  species  are  recognized  by  Dana,^  who  assigns  to  them  the 
annexed  empirical  formulse : 

Prochlorite H4o(Fe,Mg)38Ali4Sii309o- 

Comndophilite H2o(Fe,Mg)jjAlisi«04a. 

Daphnite Hj^eayAlaoSiisOia,. 

Cronstedtite H«(Fe,Mg)^e^^^jSi,Oi,. 

Thuringite HiaFe8(Al,Fe)8Si«04i. 

Stilpnomelane 

Strigovite H4(Fe,Mii)2(Fe,Al)2Si20H. 

Diabantite H,8(Mg,Fe),aAl4Sifl044. 

Aphrosiderite H|o(Fe,Mg)QAl4Si403fi. 

Deleerite H,o(Mg,  Fe)4Al4Si40j2. 

Rumpfite HasMg^AlieSiioOgs. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  more  or  less  uncertain  minerals  amedte, 
metachlorite,  klementite,  chamosite,  epichlorite,  etc. 

None  of  the  formul»  given  above  are  fixed  and  definite,  for  each  of 
the  many  "  chlorites^ '  is  variable  in  composition.  The  minerals,  like 
the  ferromagnesian  micas,  are  mixtures  of  compounds,  and  several 
attempts  to  disentangle  their  components  have  been  made.'  The 
simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  chlorites  represents 
them  as  formed  from  a  series  of  compounds  parallel  with  those  iden- 
tified in  the  micas  and  vermiculites,  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 

Namud  micas,  Vermiculites.  Normal  chlorites. 

Al,KHa(8i04)3.  

AlaMg3KH(Si04),.  ALjMg2Ha(Si04)8.3H20.  Al2(MgOH)4Ha(Si04)8. 

AlMg,KHj(8i04)s.  AlMg3H3(Si04)a.3H30.  Al(MgOH)eH,(Si04),. 

A10Ji4g.Si04.R^s.  A10aMg.Si04R^3.3HaO.  A102Mg.Si04.R^,. 

On  this  basis  the  relations  between  the  several  series  are  clear  and 
in  accord  with  the  natural  occurrences  of  the  minerals.  In  penninite 
and  clinochlore  we  have  varying  mixtures  of  the  first  and  second 
chloritic  types,  just  as  among  the  micas  we  find  examples  interme- 

>  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  643. 

*8ee  O.  Tschermak,  Sltnmgsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  99,  pt.  1, 1890,  p.  174;  vol.  100,  pt  1,  p.  29.  R.  Bramis, 
Neues  Jahrb., pt  1, 1894,  p.  205,  and  Chemisoho  Mineralogle,  p.  221.  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Sur- 
TBy  No.  125, 1895,  p.  53.  An  earlier  discussion  by  Clarke,  on  different  lines,  is  given  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geoi. 
Survey  No.  113, 1893,  p.  11. 
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diate  between  biotite  and  phlogopite.     Prochlorite  appears  to  be  a 
derivative  of  the  last  molecule,  having  the  formula — 

A10,R'.SiO,.(R"OH)H„ 

in  which  R''  is  partly  Fe  and  partly  Mg.^ 

It  is  obvious,  from  their  hydrous  cluuracter,  that  the  chlorites  can 
not  form  as  pyrogenic  minerals.  They  are  always  of  secondary 
origin;  and  when  they  appear  in  volcanic  rocks  it  is  as  the  result  of 
hydrothermal  alteration.  Almost  any  aluminous  ferromagnesian 
mineral  may  yield  a  chlorite  in  this  way.  Augite,  hornblende,  bio- 
tite, vesuvianite,  epidote,  tourmaline,  or  garnet  may  be  the  parent 
mineral.^  Chlorites  have  been  produced  artificially  by  G.  Friedel 
and  F.  Grandjean,'  by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  pyroxenes. 

When  a  magnesian  chlorite,  such  as  clinochlore,  is  strongly  ignited, 
it  breaks  down  into  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  portion,  and  the  latter 
has  the  composition  of  spinel.^  This  fact  is  strong  evidence  against 
Tschermak's  theory  of  the  chlorite  group,  in  which  the  normal  series 
is  regarded  as  formed  by  mixtures  of  serpentine,  H^MgjSijO,,  with 
amesite,  H^MgjAljSiOg.  For  serpentine,  on  ignition,  splits  up  into 
water,  olivine,  and  enstatite,  and  the  last-named  mineral  does  not 
appear  among  the  decomposition  products  of  clinochlore.  The  latter, 
therefore,  contains  no  serpentine,  and  the  theory  which  assumes  its 
presence  falls  to  the  ground.  C.  Doelter*  reports  spinel,  olivine, 
and  augite  as  formed  by  the  fusion  of  clinochlore;  but  the  experi- 
ments conducted  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Survey  exclude  the  insolu- 
ble augite  from  the  list  of  probabilities. 

Chlorites  are  abundant  among  the  metamorphic  schists,  chlorite 
schist  being  the  commonest  occurrence.  An  interesting  metamorpho- 
sis of  such  a  rock,  a  phyllite  containing  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
muscovite  with  25  of  chlorite,  is  reported  by  K.  Dalmer.®  With 
almost  no  change  of  composition,  other  than  loss  of  water,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  mixture  of  andalusite  and  biotite. 

THE    MELILITE    GROUP. 

MdUite. — ^Tetragonal.  The  composition  is  uncertain,  but  near 
AljCaeSijOij,,  with  Fe'"  replacing  some  Al,  and  Mg  or  Na  replac- 
ing a  part  of  the  Ca.  The  mineral  is  very  variable  in  composition. 
Specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3.1.  Hardness,  5.  Color,  white,  yellow, 
greenish  yellow,  brown. 

1  For  the  other  chloritic  minerals  see  F.  W.  Clarke.  Boll.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  125. 1895,  pi>.  53-56. 
s  For  a  complete  discussion  of  pseudomoxphous  chlorite  after  pyTox>e.  see  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch. 
geoL  GeselL,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  531. 

•  BolL  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  32, 1909,  p.  150. 

« F.  W.  Clarke  and  £.  A.  Schneider,  BulL  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  113, 1803,  pp.  27-^. 

•  Neues  Jahrh.,  pt.  1, 1807,  p.  1. 

•  Idem,  pt  2, 1807,  p.  156. 
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OMeniie. — ^Tetragonal.  The  normal  composition  is  probably 
AljCajSijOjo.  Corresponding  molecular  weight,  391.3.  Specific 
gravity,  3.  Molecular  volume,  130.4.  Hardness,  5.5  to  6.  Color, 
grayish  green  to  brown. 

Akenruinnite. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  Ca^SijOjo,  with  about 
one-third  of  the  calcium  replaced  by  magnesium.  According  to  A.  L. 
Day  and  E.  S.  Shepherd  ^  a  calcium  silicate  of  this  formula  can  not 
be  deposited  from  lime-silica  fusions.  The  magnesia  is  essential  to 
its  formation.  Ordinarily  found  only  in  slags,  but  the  natural  min- 
eral is  reported  by  F.  Zambonini '  as  occurring  in  calcareous  blocks 
at  Monte  Somma. 

These  three  isomorphous  silicates  are  closely  related  to  one  another. 
J.  H.  L.  Vogt '  regards  gehlenite  and  &kermannite  as  the  two  inde- 
pendent species,  which,  isomorphously  commingled,  form  the  vari- 
able melilite.  This  view  is  plausible,  but  not  universally  accepted.  It 
is  not  at  all  certain  that  ideally  pure  melilite  or  gehlenite  has  been 
found  and  analyzed.  Furthermore,  although  melilite  is  a  pyrogenic 
mineral  characteristic  of  certain  eruptive  rocks,  natural  gehlenite 
has  been  found  only  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  in  lime- 
stones. If  gehlenite  were  a  constituent  of  melilite,  we  should  expect 
to  find  igneous  rocks  in  which  it  appeared  as  an  essential  component, 
or  at  least  as  a  conspicuous  accessory. 

Both  melilite  and  gehlenite  are  common  minerals  in  slags,^  and  both 
have  been  prepared  sjrnthetically.  An  artificial  melilite  basalt  was 
prepared  by  J.  Morozewicz,^  and  the  mineral  was  also  found  by 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy  •  among  the  constituents  of  some  of  their  synthetic 
rocks.  In  Morozewicz's  preparation  the  melilite  was  accompanied 
by  augite,  plagioclase,  olivine,  corundum,  and  spinel.  Melilite  and 
feldspar  were  the  last  silicates  to  crystallize  from  the  magma.  F. 
Fouqu6  ^  has  shown  that  melilite  is  formed  when  an  augite  andesite 
or  a  basalt  is  fused  with  lime,  and  he  gives  analyses  of  two  products 
thus  obtained.  G.  Bodlander^  found  melilite  in  a  sample  of  Portland 
cement;  but  according  to  Vogt •  the  mineral  was  not  pure.  L.  Bour- 
geois ^^  prepared  melilite  by  direct  fusion  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and 

>  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  22, 1906,  p.  265. 

*  Hineralogia  Vesuviana,  p.  265. 

*  Mineralbildong  in  Schmelzmassen,  1802,  pp.  96-176.  See  also  0.  Bodl&nder,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1803, 
p.  15;  and  F.  Fouqu6,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  23, 1900,  p.  10.  Alao  a  more  recent  discussion  by  Vogt,  Die 
SUikatschmelzlfisungen,  pt.  1,  1903,  p.  49.  F.  Zambonini  (Zeltsohr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  41,  1906,  p.  226) 
has  advanced  strong  arguments  against  Vogt's  hypothesis. 

*  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  fiiindraux,  p.  123.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  lUneralbildung  in 
SchmeUmassen,  1802.  F.  Fouqu6,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  9,  1886,  p.  287.  P.  Heberdey,  Zeltsohr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  19.    J.  S.  Diller,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  voL  37, 1880,  p.  220. 

*  lUn.  pet.  Mitt,  voL  18, 1898,  p.  191. 

*  Bull.  Soo.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  105. 
V  Idem,  vol.  23, 1900,  p.  10. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1802,  p.  53. 

*  Idem,  pt.  2, 1892,  p.  73. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  460. 
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certain  other  oxides  commiBgled  in  proper  proportions,  but  could 
not  obtain  the  calcium  alumosilicate  alone.  The  presence  of  iron, 
magnesia,  or  manganese  was  essential  to  a  successful  synthesis.  Soda 
also  is  probably  essential;  at  all  events,  melilite  forms  more  readily 
when  soda  is  present.  The  existence  of  a  pur^y  calcic  melilite  re- 
mains to  be  established.  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak^  found  mdilite 
among  the  fusion  products  of  garnet  and  vesuvianite,  and  Doel- 
ter' reports  it  also  as  formed  when  tourmaline  is  fused  with  cal- 
cium chloride  and  sodium  fluoride.  The  synthesis  of  gehlenite  was 
effected  by  L.  Bourgeois,'  who  simply  fused  the  constituent  oxides 
together  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula  of  the  species. 

Melilite  is  a  mineral  found  only  in  the  younger  eruptives;  never 
in  the  plutonic  rocks  or  crystalline  schists.  It  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  nephelite  or  leucite,  and  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  feld- 
spar. Perofskite  is  one  of  its  most  constant  companions.  Its  origin 
is  always  pyrogenic* 

Alterations  of  meliUte  seem  to  have  been  little  studied.  A.  Cath- 
rein*  has  described  pseudomorphs  of  pyroxene  (fassaite)  and  gros- 
sularite  after  gehlenite.  By  heating  gehlenite  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate  to  200^,  J.Lemberg®  obtained  calcium  carbonate 
and  an  amorphous  product  having  the  composition  of  a  potassium 
mica. 

THE    GARNETS. 

Grossularite. — Isometric.  Composition,  Ca^AljSiaOja.  Molecular 
weight,  451 .7.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  129.  Color, 
white,  yellow,  brown,  and  sometimes  pale  green  or  rose-red.  The  col- 
oration is  due  to  impurities. 

Pyrope, — Isometric.  Composition,  MgjAljSiaOj  j.  Molecular  weight, 
404.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.7.  Molecular  volume,  109.4.  Color,  deep 
red  to  nearly  black. 

Almandite. — Isometric.  Composition,  FeaAljSiaOj  j.  Molecular 
weight,  499.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.9  to  4.2  Molecular  volume,  118. 
Color,  red  to  brown  and  black.  Pyrope  and  almandite  shade  one  into 
the  other  through  varying  mixtures  of  the  iron  and  magnesium  com- 
pounds. 

Spessartite. — Isometric.  Composition,  MnaAl^SijOu.  Molecular 
weight,  496.4.  Specific  gravity,  4.2.  Molecular  volume,  118.  Color, 
red  to  brown. 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1884,  p.  159. 
«Idem,pt.  1,1897,  p.  1. 

•  Annies  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  448. 

«  For  data  upon  melilite  rocks  see  A.  E.  ToraebShm,  Geol.  F6ren.  FSrhandl.,  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  240.  A. 
Stelzner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  2, 1883,  p.  369.  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  43, 1892,p.2G0. 
C.  H.  Smyth,  idem,  vol.  46, 1893,  p.  104.    The  last  two  references  deal  with  American  occurrences. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  400. 

•  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  1892,  p.  237. 
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Aridradite,  TneUmUe,  or  common  garnet, — Isometric.  Composition^ 
CajFe'^jSijO,,.  Molecular  weight,  509.3.  Specific  gravity,  3.85. 
Molecular  volume,  158.2.    Color,  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  black. 

UvarovUe, — Isometric.  Composition,  CagCrjSijOij.  Molecular 
weight,  601 .7.  Specific  gravity,  3.5.  Molecular  volume,  143.  Color, 
emerald-green. 

The  forgoing  six  species,  with  their  many  isomorphous  mixtures, 
form  the  important  garnet  group.  With  them  may  be  included  the 
rare  mineral  schorlomite,  which  contains  titanium  partly  replacing 
silicon  and  ferric  iron.  Its  formula  is  Ca3(Fe,Ti'")2(SiTi^^)jOi,.^ 
The  sodium  garnet  lagoriolite,  NaoAlsSisOi,,  which  was  obtained 
by  J.  Morozewicz'  from  some  of  his  artificial  magmas,  also  belongs 
here.  Its  existence  accounts  for  the  small  amounts  of  alkalies  which 
appear  in  some  analyses  of  grossularite,  although  they  may  be  due 
in  part  to  inclusions.  Garnets  are  peculiarly  prone  to  carry  other 
species  as  inclosures  within  their  crystals.  Some  garnets  are  hardly 
more  than  shells  enveloping  other  species.' 

Although  garnet  is  iftidoubtedly  a  pyrogenic  mineral,  its  synthesis 
is  attended  by  considerable  difficulties.  When  fused  by  itself,  garnet 
breaks  up  into  other  compounds.  C.  Doelter  and  E.  Hussak,^  upon 
fusing  garnets  alone,  obtained  meionite,  melilite,  anorthite,  lime 
olivine,  a  calcium  nephelite  (?),  hematite,  and  spinel,  the  products 
varying  with  the  composition  of  the  original  mineral.  By  fusing 
grossularite  with  sodium  and  magnesium  fluorides,  Doelter^  obtained 
biotite,  anorthite,  meionite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.  L.  Bourgeois,^ 
from  the  fusion  of  a  mixture  equivalent  to  grossularite,  obtained 
anorthite  and  monticellite;  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt'  reports  anorthite  as 
formed  under  similar  conditions.  When  magnesia,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, or  iron  oxide  was  added  to  Vogt's  mixture,  meliUte  was  also 
produced.  The  syntheses  of  garnet  reported  by  several  early  investi- 
gators* are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

Boui^eois,  however,  in  the  research  just  cited,  prepared  spessartite 
by  fusing  together  its  constituent  oxides  in  the  proper  proportions. 
A.  Gk)rgeu  •  also  obtained  spessartite  when  pipe  clay  was  fused  with 
an  excess  of  manganese  chloride.  A  similar  fusion  with  calcium 
chloride  gave,  with  other  products,  crystals   which  were  possibly 

>R.  Soltmann  (Zeitschr.  Eiyst.  Min.,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  628)  has  described  a  melanite  garnet  containing 
11.01  per  cent  of  TlOi,  which  should  probably  be  partly  reduced  to  TIjOa. 
>Min.  pet.  MiU.,yol.  18, 1898,  p.  147. 

•  For  systematic  papers  on  the  garnet  group  see  W .  C.  BrCgger  and  H .  Bftckstrdm,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min., 
vol.  18,1891  ,p.  209;  and  E.  Weinschen]c,idem,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  365. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1 ,  1884,  p.  158. 

•  Idem,pt.  1,1897,  p.  1. 

•  Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  458. 
'  Mineralbildung  in  Schmelzmassen,  1892,  p.  187. 

•  See  Fouqn6  and  L6vy ,  Synth^  des  minfiraux  et  des  roches,  p.  122. 

•  Annales  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1886,  pp.  536, 553. 
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grossiilarite.  Fouqu6  and  lAvj^  report  melanite  as  formed  when 
nephelite  and  pyroxene  are  fused  together.  L.  MicheP  produced 
melanite  and  sphene  by  heating  a  mixture  of  ibnenite,  siUca,  and  cal- 
cimn  sulphide  to  1,200^.  In  this  case  the  artificial  melanite  was  veri- 
fied by  analysis.  Apparently  pyrogenic  garnet  can  be  produced 
only  during  a  limited  range  of  temperatures;  and  the  success  of  an 
attempted  synthesis  depends  upon  securing  the  exact  conditions. 
Pressure,  also,  may  exert  some  influence  upon  the  process. 

Oamet,  especially  andradite,  is  an  exceedingly  common  mineral, 
and  is  found  as  an  accessory  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks.  Grossular- 
ite  is  found  principally  in  crystalhne  limestones,  where  it  has  been 
developed  by  contact  metamorphism.  Almandite  and  andradite  are 
common  in  granitic  rocks,  gneisses,  etc.  Andradite  also  occurs  as  an 
accessory  mineral  in  subsiUcic  eruptives,  especially  in  leucite  and 
nepheUte  rocks.  It  is  also  found  in  serpentines,  in  iron  ore  beds,  and 
as  a  product  of  contact  action,  associated  with  wollastonite  and 
pyroxene,  in  certain  volcanic  rocks.  Pyrope  is  often  found  m  perido- 
tites  and  the  serpentines  derived  from  them.  Spessartite  occurs  m 
granite,  quartzite,  and  some  schists.  W.  Cross  *  has  reported  it  from 
lithophyses  in  rhyoUte.  Garnets  are  also  abundant  in  many  crystal- 
line schists,  such  as  garnet  rock,  garnet  amphiboUte,  garnet  homf els, 
garnet-mica  schist,  etc.  Eclogite  is  a  rock  in  which  garnet  and  a 
green  pyroxene  are  the  principal  minerals. 

Alterations  of  garnet  are  exceedingly  common.  A.  Cathr^in,* 
describing  the  rocks  of  a  single  region,  reports  pseudomorphs  after 
garnet  of  scapoUte,  epidote,  oligoclase,  hornblende,  saussurite,  and 
chlorite.  Chloritic  pseudomorphs  are  perhaps  the  most  frequent.* 
The  pyrope  found  in  peridotite  rocks  is  often  surroimded  by  a  zone 
or  shell  of  altered  material,  to  which  A.  Schrauf  •  has  given  the 
name  kelyphite.  It  is,  however,  not  a  substance  of  uniform  com- 
position. The  kelyphite  studied  by  A.  von  Lasaulx'  was  mainly 
a  mixture  of  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  J.  Mrha  ^  described  a 
kelyphite  consisting  of  bronzite,  monocUnic  pyroxene,  picotite,  and 
hornblende.  The  pyrope  from  the  peridotite  dikes  of  Elliott 
Coimty,  Kentucky,  described  by  J.  S.  Diller®  was  surrounded  by 
a  similar  shell  made  up  of  biotite  and  magnetite,  with  a  Uttle  ])ico- 
tite.  Biotite  is  not  an  uncommon  derivative  of  the  magnesian  gar- 
nets.    Garnet  itself  appears  occasionally  as  an   alteration  product 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  87, 1878,  p.  962. 

•  Idem,  vol.  115, 1892,  p.  830. 

I  Am.  Jour.  Sd. ,  3d  ser. ,  vol.  31 ,  1886,  p.  432. 
«Zeitschr.  Krsrst.  liin.,  vol.  10, 1885,  p.  433. 

•  See  for  example  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitsohr.  Deutsch.  geol.  GeseU.,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  531;  and  S.  L.  Penfleld 
and  F.  L.  Spexry,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1886,  p.  307. 

•  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  liin.,  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  358. 

V  Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rheinland  u.  Westfalen,  vol.  39,  pi.  2, 1882,  p.  114. 

•  liin.  pet.  lCitt.,yol.  19, 1899,  p.  HI. 

•  BuU.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  38, 1887. 
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of  other  minerals.  P.  JeremSef^  has  recorded  pseudomorphs  of 
grossularite  after  vesuyianite;  and  gt*ossularite  after  gehlenite  was 
observed  by  A.  Cathrem.' 

VESUYIANITE. 

Tetragonal.  Composition  variable,  and  best  represented  by  the 
general  formula  AljCaTSieOj^R'^;  in  which  R'4  may  be  Ca,, 
(AlOH)j,  (A103H)4,  or  H4.  Some  replacements  of  magnesium 
and  iron  are  usually  present;  a  little  fluorine  may  be  substituted  for 
hydroxyl,  and  in  the  variety  wiluite  there  is  a  small  amoimt  of  boric 
oxide.*  Specific  gravity,  3.35  to  3.45.  Hardness,  6.5.  Color,  brown 
or  green,  sometimes  yellow  or  pale  blue.  A  massive  variety  of 
vesuvianite  resembling  jade  has  been  called  calif omite. 

Vesuvianite  has  not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically.  It  is  known 
chiefly  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  in  limestones,  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  scapoUte,  garnet,  woUastonite,  and  epidote. 
It  is  also  found  in  some  serpentines,  chlorite  schist,  gneiss,  etc. 
Pseudomorphs  of  grossularite  after  vesuvianite  have  been  reported 
by  P.  Jerem6ef.*  When  vesuvianite  is  fused,  it  breaks  up  into 
meionite,  melUite,  anorthite,  and  possibly  a  lime  oh'vine.^ 

THE  SCAPOIalTES. 

Meionite. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  Ca4AleSi,0„.  Molecular 
weight,  893.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.72.  Moleciilar  volume,  328.4. 
Colorless  or  white.      Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

Marialite. — ^Tetragonal.  Composition,  Na4AljSig024Cl.  Molecular 
weight,  848.4.  Specific  gravity,  2.57.  Molecular  volume,  330.1. 
Colorless  or  white.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

These  two  species,  with  their  isomorphous  mixtures,  form  the 
scapoUte  group  as  interpreted  by  G.  Tschermak.*  Intermediate  be- 
tween them,  and  analogous  to  the  plagioclase  feldspars  lying  between 
anorthite  and  albite,  are  the  following  scapolites,  which  have  received 
independent  names : 

Wemerite VLe^tHsLi  to  MeiMaj 

Mizzonite  or  dipyre MeiMaj  to  MeiMa, 

The  reported  syntheses  of  scapolite  are  not  altogether  conclusive. 
L.  Bourgeois '  attempted  to  prepare  meionite  by  fusing  together  its 

>  Zettschr.  Kryat.  Min.,  voL  31 » 1890,  p.  505. 

siCin.  pet.  liitt.,  vol.  8, 1887,  p.  400. 

•See  F.  W.  Clarke  and  O.  Steiger,  Ball.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Buryey  No.  262, 1905.  For  other  Inteipretatlons  of 
vesuvianite  see  P.  Jannasoh  and  P.  Weingarten,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Cbemie,  vol.  8, 1895,  p.  356;  M.  Weibull, 
Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  25, 1895,  p.  1;  A.  Kenngott,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1891,  p.  200;  H.  Qfigfen,  GeoL 
F0ren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  17, 1805,  p.  267. 

* Zeitsctar.  Kryat.  liin.,  vol.  31, 1899,  p.  506. 

•C.  Doelter  and  £.  Hussak,  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  158. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  7,  p.  400, 1886;  Monatsh.  Chemie,  vol.  4,  1883,  p.  851.  Compare  F.  W.  Clarke's 
eoostitutiomU  fonnoln  in  Boll.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  125, 1805. 

'  Aimaliw  oliim.  phys.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  20, 1883,  pp.  446, 472. 
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constituent  oxides,  and  obtained  principally  anorthite.  By  adding 
fragments  of  marble  to  a  molten  basaltic  glass,  however,  he  observed 
in  one  case  the  formation  of  crystals  which  were  probably  meionite. 
By  fusing  a  leucitite  with  the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  K.  B. 
Schmutz  ^  obtained  an  artificial  rock  containing  scapolite;  and  a 
similar  experiment  with  eclogite  also  yielded  the  mineral.  The  same 
procedure  with  epidote  and  fluorides  gave  C.  Doelter '  a  product  in 
which  meionite  was  recognized.  Doelter  also  reports  the  synthesis 
of  meionite  by  fusion  of  the  mixed  oxides,  lime,  silica,  and  alumina; 
and  by  fusion  of  a  silicate,  CaAlsSi^Og,  with  sodium  chloride.  His 
attempts  to  prepare  mariaUte  failed.  The  exact  conditions  which 
permit  the  formation  of  scapolites  are  yet  to  be  determined. 

The  scapolites  occur  principally  in  the  crystalline  schists,  gneisses, 
amphibolites,  and  metamorphosed  limestones.  They  are  conmionly 
products  of  metamorphic  contact  action  and  appear  to  be,  as  their 
composition  would  indicate,  derived  from  plagioclase  feldspar.  They 
have  been  found  as  secondary  minerals  in  various  eruptive  rocks.' 
In  Norway  scapolite  rocks  are  associated  with  masses  of  apatite, 
especially  at  Oedegaarden.  In  this  instance  J.  W.  Judd  ^  has  traced 
the  development  of  the  scapolite  from  plagioclase,  and  has  ascribed 
the  transformation  partly  to  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  solutions 
contained  in  cavities  of  the  rock,  and  partly  to  powerful  mechanical 
stresses.  A.  Lacroix,*  however,  regards  the  change  as  due  to  contact 
action  between  the  rock  and  the  apatite,  although  in  other  locaUties 
solutions  of  chlorides  appear  to  be  operative.  Mechanical  agencies 
are  considered  by  Lacroix  to  be  unimportant.  At  the  Oedegaarden 
locality,  which  has  been  studied  by  several  authorities,  a  granitic 
mixture  of  pyroxene  and  feldspar  has  been  transformed  into  an 
aggregate  of  hornblende  and  scapolite.  By  fusion  Fouqu6  and 
L6vy  *  transformed  it  back  again  into  pyroxene  and  labradorite.  A 
Canadian  scapolite  diorite  has  been  described  by  F.  D.  Adams  and 
A.  C.  Lawson,'  and  H.  Lenk  *  has  studied  an  augite-scapolite  rock 
from  Mexico. 

The  scapolites  are  exceedingly  alterable,  and  most  so  toward  the 
sodium  or  marialite  end  of  the  series.  Many  of  the  alteration  prod- 
ucts have  been  regarded  as  distinct  species  and  have  received  inde- 
pendent names.     Pseudomorphs  of  mica,  often  in  the  form  of  *'  pinite," 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  2,  pp.  133,  149. 
•Idem,  pt.  l,p.  1. 

•  See  F.  Zirkel,  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  vol.  1,  1893,  p.  382.    W.  Salomon,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  15, 
1805,  p.  159,  gives  a  good  bibliography  relative  to  dipyre. 

« MiDeralog.  Mag.,  vol.  8, 1880,  p.  186. 
Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  16.    In  vol.  12, 1889,  p.  83,  Lacroix  has  an  elaborate  monograph  upon 
scapolite  rocks. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  112. 

'  Canadian  Rec.  Sci.,  vol.  3, 1888.  p.  186. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1800,  pt.  1,  ref.  73. 
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f  ter  scapolite  are  very  common.  Alterations  into  epidote^  steatite, 
aolin,  and  free  silica  are  also  recorded.  A.  Cathrein  ^  has  reported 
seudomorphs  of  scapolite  after  garnet. 

lOIJETE. 

lolite  or  cordierUe. — Orthorhombic.  Ha(Mg,Fe)4AlgSiio037.*  Mo- 
)cular  weight  and  volume  variable  on  account  of  variations  between 
£g  and  Fe.  Specific  gravity,  2.60  to  2.66.  Color,  blue,  often  smoky 
r  grayish.    Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

A  possible  synthesis  of  iohte  was  reported  by  L.  Bourgeois,*  who 
ised  sihca,  magnesia,  and  alumina  together  in  proper  proportions. 
.  Morozewicz  *  also  obtained  it  in  his  experiments  upon  artificial 
lagmas,  supersaturated  with  alumina,  of  the  general  formula 
LO.mAljOj.nSiOj.  When  magnesia  and  iron  were  present  and  n 
ras  greater  than  6,  ioUte  was  formed.  In  short,  he  produced  an  ai*ti- 
cial  cordierite-vitrophyrite,  resembling  the  African  rock  described 
y  G.  A.  F.  Molengraaf  .*  These  syntheses,  however,  were  made  with 
nhydrous  materials;  and  the  product  could  not  have  been  identical 
ith  the  iolite  of  natural  occurrences.  All  the  trustworthy  analyses 
f  the  mineral  show  that  water  is  one  of  its  essential  constituents. 

lolite  is  found  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  rocks,  including  both 
letamorphic  rocks  and  eruptiv^.  It  has  been  reported  in  granite, 
uartz  porphyry,  basalt,  quartz  trachyte,  biotite  dacite,  and  andesite; 
nd  seems  to  be  a  primary  separation  from  the  magmas."  In  order 
f  deposition  it  follows  biotite,  but  precedes  the  feldspars.  In  cor- 
ierite  gneiss  and  cordierite  hornfels  iolite  is  a  characteristic  con- 
tituent.  The  gneiss  from  Connecticut  described  by  E.  O.  Hovey  ^ 
Dnsisted  mainly  of  biotite,  quartz,  and  iolite,  with  some  plagioclase. 
Dlite  is  also  well  known  as  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism.  For 
!cample.  Bucking  *  found  it  in  sandstones  which  had  been  vitrified 
y  contact  with  basalt;  and  Ejkuchi®  has  described  a  Japanese 
>cality  where  ioUte  occurs  in  slate  at  contact  with  granite. 

loUte  alters  with  great  ease,  taking  up  water  and  alkalies.  The 
roduct  is  usually  an  impure  mica,  and  many  pseudomorphs  of  this 
haracter  have  received  distinctive  names.   ChlorophyUite,  praseohte, 

1  Zeltaohr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  9, 1884,  p.  378;  vol.  10, 1885,  p.  434. 

•  Formula  based  upon  O.  C.  Farrington's  analysis,  Am.  Jour.  Sol.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  43, 1802,  p.  13.  M.  Welbull 
leol.  Ffiren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  22, 1900,  p.  83)  regards  the  mineral  as  anhydrous,  and  writes  the  formula 
gkAli(A10)i8U0if. 

•  Annalftw  ohlm.  phjTS.,  5th  scr.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  462. 

4  Mfai.  pet.  liltt.,  vol.  18, 1898,  pp.  68, 167.    See  ante,  p.  321,  under  "  Corundum." 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1894,  p.  79. 

•  See  H.  BflckJng,  Ber.  Senckenbergischen  naturforsch.  Oesell.,  Abhandl.,  1900,  p.  3;  J.  Ssabd,  Neues 
ihrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  1,  1881,  p.  308;  £.  Hussak,  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  87,  nt.  1, 1883,  p.  832;  Neues 
thrb.,  pt.  2, 1885,  p.  81;  A.  Barker,  Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  176. 

'  Am.  Jour.  8d.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36, 1888,  p.  57. 
>Loe.clt. 

•  Jour.  Coll.  Scl.  Japan,  vol.  3, 1890,  p.  313.    Klkuchl  also  describes  an  alteration  of  the  tolite  Into  pinlte. 
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aspasiolite,  gigantolite;  fahlunite,  pinite,  etc.,   are  merely  altered 
iolite.* 

THE   ZOISITE    GROUP. 

Zoisite. — Orthorhombic'  Composition,  HCajAljSijOu.  Molecu- 
lar weight)  455.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.25  to  3.37.  Molecular  volume, 
138.  Color,  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  reddish.  Hardness,  6 
to  6.5. 

Epidote, — Monoclinic.  Composition  like  zoisite,  but  with  varying 
replacements  of  Al  by  Fe.  The  variety  with  little  or  no  iron  has 
been  called  clinozoisite.  Specific  gravity,  3.25  to  3.5.  Color  com- 
monly green,  yellowish  or  brownish  green,  to  black,  sometimes  red, 
yellow,  or  gray;  rarely  colorless.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Piedmontite. — Monoclinic.  Composition  like  epidote,  but  with  Mn 
replacing  some  Al  and  Fe.  Specific  gravity,  3.4.  Color,  reddish 
brown  to  black.     Hardness,  6.5. 

AUanite  or  orthite. — MonocHnic.  Composition  Uke  epidote,  but 
TOth  cerium  earths  partly  replacing  alumina  and  iron.  Specific  grav- 
ity, 3.5  to  4.2.     Color,  brown  to  black.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6. 

The  reported  syntheses  of  zoisite  and  epidote  are  questionable,  for 
the  products  seem  to  have  contained  no  water.  A«  Brun'  claimed  to 
have  produced  zoisite  by  fusing  40  parts  of  silica  with  37  of  lime 
and  23  of  alumina.  C.  Doelter,^  upon  fusing  epidote  powder  with 
the  fluorides  of  sodium  and  calcium,  obtained  indications  of  some 
recrystallization  of  the  epidote,  together  with  garnet,  meionite, 
anorthite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.  Epidote  fused  alone  gave  anor- 
thite  and  a  lime  augite.  Satisfactory  sjTitheses  of  the  minerals 
forming  this  group  are  yet  to  be  made. 

Zoisite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  the  crystalline  schists,  such  as 
amphibolite,  glaucophane  schist,  eclogite,  etc.  It  is  also  found  in 
some  granites  and  in  beds  of  sulphide  ores.  A  secondary  zoisite, 
derived  from  plagioclase  and  commonly  containing  both  minerals 
commingled,  is  known  as  saussurite  and  is  common  in  gabbros.*  It 
is  not  at  all  uniform  in  composition. 

Epidote,  like  zoisite,  is  a  mineral  of  the  crystalline  schists,  although 
C.  R.  Keyes  "  has  cited  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  a  primary  mineral 
in  certain  granites  of  Maryland.     It  is  there  intergrown  with  allanite 

1  For  a  summary  of  these  alterations  see  A.  Wichmami,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  OeseU.,  vol.  36,  1874, 
p.  675. .  For  the  mechanism  of  the  change  from  iollte  to  chlorophylllte,  see  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol^ 
Survey  No.  125, 1895,  p.  83. 

*  For  optical  variations  in  zoisite,  see  P.  Termier,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  21, 1898.  p.  148;  vol.  23, 1900,  p.  50« 
Termier  regards  the  silicate  HCajR'"3Sia0ia  as  trlmorphous. 

»  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  25, 1801.  p.  239. 
4  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

*  Also  in  the  greenstones  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  See  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No— 
62,  1890,  where  the  process  of  saussuritization  is  discussed.  Williams  cites  abundant  references  to  th^ 
literature  of  the  subject. 

*  BuU,  Qeol.  Soc.  America^  vol.  4, 1883,  p.  305. 
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ind  was  also  observed  inclosed  in  primary  sphene.  A.  Michel  L6yy^ 
ilso  regards  the  epidote  of  certain  Pyrenean  ophites  as  primary, 
[t  is  also  found,  according  to  B.  S.  Butler,'  in  dikes  cutting  soda 
Tranite  porphyry  in  Shasta  County,  California.  There  are  many 
[>ther  examples  on  record. 

Epidote  is  common  in  gneisses,  garnet  rock,  amphibolite,  parag- 
onite  and  glaucophane  schists,  and  the  phyUites,  and  as  a  contact 
mineral  in  limestones.  It  is  also  conmion  as  a  secondary  mineral, 
derived  from  feldspars,  pyroxene,  amphibole,  biotite,  scapoUte,  and 
garnet,  and  is  frequently  associated  with  chlorite.  When  lime-bear- 
ing ferromagnesian  minerals  chloritize  their  lime  goes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  epidote.  An  epidote-quartz  rock  derived  from  diabase  has 
been  called  epidosyte.* 

Piedmontite  is  much  less  abundant  than  zoisite  or  epidote  and  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  crystalline  schists.  It  also  occurs  with  iron  ores, 
and  as  a  secondary  mineral  in  eruptives.  G.  H.  WiUiams  *  has  re- 
ported piedmontite  in  a  rhyoUte  from  Pennsylvania  and  N.  Yamasaki* 
has  described  a  similar  occurrence  in  Japan.  Piedmontite  is  quite  com- 
mon in  the  crystalline  schists  of  Japan,*  forming  a  piedmontite  schist, 
and  also  associated  with  rocks  containing  chlorite  or  glaucophane. 

Allanite  is  widely  diffused  as  a  primary  accessory  in  many  igneous 
rocks.  J.  P.  Iddings  and  W.  Cross,^  who  have  pointed  out  its 
importance,  cite  occurrences  of  allanite  in  gneiss,  granite,  quartz  por- 
phyry, diorite,  andesite,  dacite,  rhyoUte,  etc.  W.  H.  Hobbs,®  study- 
ing- the  granite  of  Ilch^ter,  Maryland,  in  which  allanite  and  epidote 
are  intergrown,  has  especially  discussed  the  paragenesis  of  the  two 
species.  The  same  association  of  minerals  has  been  reported  by 
F.  D.  Adams,®  A.  Lacroix,*®  G.  H.  WiUiams,"  and  others.  In  the 
granite  of  Pont  Paul,  France,  allanite  is  sometimes  enveloped  by 
biotite."  W.  Mackie  **  has  reported  several  occurrences  of  allanite 
in  Scottish  granites.  Allanite  is  often  much  altered,  yielding  car- 
bonates of  the  cerium  group,  together  with  earthy  products  of  uncer- 
tain character. 

>  Bull.  Soc  gfol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  6,  p.  161. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  aer.,  v(4. 28, 1909,  p.  27.    Butler  gives  many  references  to  literature. 

•  For  a  discussion  of  this  alteration,  with  references  to  literature,  see  A.  Schenck,  Doct.  Diss.,  Bonn, 
1884.  Williams,  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  also  discusses  the  process  of  epidotization  some- 
what fully. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  46, 18b3,  p.  50.    This  paper  oontaina  many  referenoes  to  Uterataze. 

•  Jour.  Coll.  Sd.  Japan,  vol.  9, 1897.  p.  117. 

•  Cee  B.  Koto,  idem,  vol.  1  1887,  p.  303. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser..  vol.  30, 1885,  p.  108. 

•  Idem,  vd.  38, 1889,  p.  223. 

0  Canadian  Rec.  8d..  voi.  4. 1891  p.  344. 

>o  BulL  Soc.  min.,  vol.  12, 18S9  pp.  138, 157, 310. 

u  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Stirvey  No.  62. 1890. 

a  A.  Hichd  IAyj  and  A.  Lacrolx.  BulL  Soc.  min.,  voL  11. 1888,  ]>.  66. 

u  Tcaos.  SdJxibuii^  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  9, 1900,  p.  216. 
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TOPAZ. 


Orthorhombic.  Simplest  empirical  formula,  Al3Si04F2,  but  with 
part  of  the  fluorine  commonly  replaced  by  hydroxyl.*  Molecular 
weight,  184.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.56.  Molecular  volume,  51.9. 
Color,  white,  yellow,  greenish,  bluish,  and  reddish.  Hardness,  8. 
The  true  formula  is  probably  three  times  that  given  above,  with  the 
molecular  weight  and  volume  correspondingly  tripled.' 

The  synthesis  of  a  product  aUied  to  topaz  was  early  reported  by 
A.  Daubr6e,^  who  heated  alumina  in  a  current  of  silicon  fluoride.  It 
contained,  however,  too  Uttle  fluorine,  and  varied  in  other  respects 
from  topaz.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,*  repeating  the  experiment, 
obtained  no' fluoriferous  siUcate.  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin'  claim  to 
have  prepared  topaz  by  heating  alumina,  silica,  water,  and  hydrofluo- 
siUcic  acid  together  at  500°,  but  give  no  details  nor  analyses.  A. 
Keich^  subjected  a  mixture  of  silica  and  aluminum  fluoride  to  a 
strong  red  heat,  and  afterwards  ignited  the  mixture  thus  obtained  in  a 
current  of  siUcon  fluoride.  By  this  process  topaz  was  formed,  which 
was  identified  both  crystallographically  and  by  analysis.  This  is 
the  only  satisfactory  synthesis  of  topaz  so  far  recorded. 

Topaz  commonly  occurs  in  gneiss  or  granite,  and  especially  in  tin- 
bearing  pegmatites.  The  rock  from  the  tin  mine  at  Mount  Bischoff, 
Tasmania,  has  been  described  by  A.  von  Groddeck '  as  a  porphyritic 
topazfels.  The  BraziUan  topazes  are  found  in  decomposed  material, 
which,  according  to  O.  A.  Derby,^  was  probably  a  mica  schist  derived 
from  an  antecedent  augite  or  nepheline  syenite.  In  Colorado  and 
Utah  topaz  occurs  in  lithophyses  of  rhyolite.*  Gaseous  emanations 
containing  fluorine  probably  play  an  important  part  in  its  develop- 
ment. Topaz  alters  easily,  by  hydration  and  by  the  action  of  perco- 
lating alkaline  solutions,  and  is  transformed  into  compact  muscovite.** 
The  reported  alterations  to  steatite  and  serpentine  are  probably 
based  upon  erroneous  diagnoses.  By  heating  topaz  with  a  solution 
of  sodium  silicate  174  hours  at  200°  to  210°,  J.  Lemberg"  converted 
it  into  an  alkaUne  alumosilicate  of  presumably  zeolitic  character. 
At  a  wliite  heat  topaz  loses  fluorine  and  becomes  transformed  into 
sillimanite.*^ 


»  S.  L.  Penfield  and  J.  C.  Minor,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  47, 1894,  p.  387. 

«  See  F.  W.Clarke  and  J.  8.  Diller,  Bull.  U .  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  27, 188(>,  and  alsoClarke,  Bull.No.  125, 18M- 

*  Etudes  syutWtiques  de  g^logie  exp^rimentale,  p.  57. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  780. 
8  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  169. 

*  Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  149. 

»  Zeilschr.  Deutsch.  geol,  Gesell.»  vol.  36, 1884,  p.  642. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser..  vol.  11, 1901  p.  25. 

»  See  W.  Cross.  Idem,  3d  ser.,  vol.  31, 1886,  p.  432. 

"•  For  a  complete  study  of  this  alteration,  see  F.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No  ^^ 
27. 1886.    See  also  A.  Atterberg,  Geol.  FCren.  FOrhandl.,  vol.  2, 1874-75,  p.  402. 
u  Zeitschr.  Deutsch .  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  pp.  651  et  seq. 
u  W.  Veroadsky,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  pp.  26»-260. 
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THE   ANDALU8ITE    GROUP. 

Andalusite, — Orthorhombic.  Simplest  empirical  formula^  AljSiOj; 
true  formula  probably  three  times  as  great.  Corresponding  molecu- 
lar weight,  162.6.  Specific  gravity,  3.18.  Molecular  volume,  51.1. 
Ck)lor,  white,  reddish,  violet,  brown,  olive-green.     Hardness,  7.5. 

SiUimanite  or  Jibrolite, — Orthorhombic.  Composition  and  lowest 
molecular  weight  the  same  as  for  andalusite.  Specific  gravity,  3.2. 
Rfolecular  volume,  50.8.  Color,  grayish  white,  grayish  brown,  pale 
green,  brown.     Hardness,  6  to  7. 

Kyanite  or  cyanite. — Triclinic.  Composition,  etc.,  as  with  anda- 
lusite and  sillimanite.  Specific  gravity,  3.6.  Molecular  volume,  45.2. 
Color,  commonly  blue,  sometimes  white,  gray,  or  green.     Hardness,  7. 

These  three  minerals  are  of  peculiar  interest  because  of  their  iden- 
tity in  chemical  composition.  They  undoubtedly  differ  in  chemical 
structure,  and  kyanite  possibly  differs  from  the  other  two  in  molecu- 
lar weight,  but  upon  the  latter  point  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
Andalusite  and  sillimanite  are  conmionly  regarded  as  basic  ortho- 
silicates,  and  kyanite,  on  account  of  its  greater  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids,  has  been  interpreted  by  P.  Groth  as  a  metasilicate, 
(A10)2Si03.*  In  an  interesting  investigation  by  W.  Vemadsky' 
it  is  shown^  that  both  andalusite  and  kyanite  are  transformed  into 
sillimanite  by  simply  heating  to  a  temperature  between  1,320°  and 
1,380°.  Sillimanite  therefore  is  the  most  stable  of  the  three  species, 
at  least  under  pyrogenic  conditions.  Vemadsky  has  identified  it  as 
an  essential  constituent  of  hard  porcelain.  He  also  obtained  silli- 
manite by  fusing  silica  and  alumina  together.  This  synthesis  has  also 
been  effected  by  E.  S.  Shepherd  and  G.  A.  Rankin,'  who  find  that 
sillimanite  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  silicates  which  is  stable  in  the 
pure  melt.  They  also  confirm  the  statement  that  kyanite  and 
andalusite  pass  into  sillimanite  when  strongly  heated.  Their  arti- 
ficial siUimanite  melted  at  1,811°.  A.  Reich,*  by  heating  aluminum 
fluoride  with  silica  to  strong  redness,  obtained  a  mixture  of  silli- 
manite and  corundum.  The  conditions  under  which  sillimanite  can 
form  magmatically  have  also  been  determined  by  J.  Morozewicz.* 
In  the  magmatic  mixture  R0.mAl203.nSi02,  if  magnesia  and  iron  are 
absent,  m=l,  and  n  is  greater  than  6,  sillimanite  is  developed.  K. 
Dalmer*  has  reported  the  alteration  of  a  chlorite-mica  phyllite  into  a 
mixture  of  andalusite  and  biotite. 

>  A  different  but  not  very  plausible  interpretation  of  these  species  has  been  offered  by  K.  Zulkowski, 
kfonatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  21, 1900,  p.  1086. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  2S6;  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1377.  For  earlier  sjmtheses  of  these 
ininerals,  by  Daubr^,  DeviUe  and  Caron,  Fremy  and  Fell,  Meunier,  and  Hautefenille  and  Margottet,  see 
L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artificielle  des  min^raux,  pp.  1 19, 120.  The  processes,  except  in  the  last  instance, 
involved  the  use  of  aluminum  fluoride,  silicon  fluoride,  or  silicon  chloride,  and  were  therefoie  indirect. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  28, 1909,  p.  293. 
«Monstsh.  Chemie,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  149. 
•Min.  pet.  MiU.,  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  72. 

•  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  2,  p.  156. 
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Andalusite  is  a  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  is  espe- 
cially common  in  the  contact  zones  of  clay  slate  near  dikes  of  granite 
or  diorite.  It  is  also  found  in  Archean  gneiss  and  mica  schist,  and 
sometimes  as  an  accessory  in  granite. 

Sillimanite  is  common  in  the  crystalline  schists,  particularly  in 
feldspathic  gneiss,  and  in  cordierite  gneiss.  It  is  often  found  inter- 
grown  with  quartz. 

Kyanite  also  occurs  in  crystalline  schists,  such  as  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  paragonite  schist,  and  eclogite.  It  is  often  embedded  in 
quartz,  and  has  been  reported  in  limestone.* 

Andalusite  alters  to  muscovite,*  and  sometimes  also  to  chlorite  and 
kaolin.^  J.  Lemberg,*  by  heating  andalusite  or  kyanite  with  alkaline 
sihcates  or  carbonates  under  pressure,  converted  them  into  zeolitic 
substances.  C.  Doelter,^  upon  heating  andalusite  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  fluoride  during  several  weeks  at  250°,  observed  the  for- 
mation of  scales  of  mica. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  empirical  formulae  for  topaz 
and  andalusite  should  probably  be  tripled,  a  suggestion  which  is 
based  partly  upon  their  alterabiUty  into  muscovite.  On  this  basis 
the  three  species  compare  as  follows: 

Andalusile Alj(Si04)8(A10),. 

Topaz Al,(SiO,)3(AlF,),. 

Muscovite Al3(Si04)3KH2. 

STAUROLITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  HFeAlgSijOi,,*'  with  a  little  mag- 
nesia or  sometimes  manganese  oxide  replacing  a  part  of  the  iron. 
Molecular  wei^lit,  457.2.  Specific  gravity,  3.7.  Molecular  volume, 
123.     Color,  brown  to  l)Iack.     Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

No  autlientic  synthesis  of  staurolite  has  yet  been  recorded.  The 
substance  obtained  by  H.  Sainte-CIaire  Deville  and  H.  Caron,'  by 
the  action  of  silicon  fluoride  upon  a  heated  mixture  of  alumina  and 
quartz,  and  called  staurolite  by  tliem,  had  nearly  the  composition 
of  sillimanite.**  P.  Hautefeuille  and  J.  Margottet,®  in  their  memoir 
upon  the  syntliesis  of  certam  pliospliates,  also  mention  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mineral  resembling  staurolite,  but  give  us  no  further  detaik- 

StauroUte  is  a  mineral  of  the  metamorpliic  schists,  especially  of 
muscovite  or  paragonite  schist,  and  some  gneisses  or  slates.     It  i^ 
often  associated   with   kyanite.     Staurolite  alters  into  muscovite.*** 
The  reported  alteration  into  steatite  is  very  questionable. 

» J.  Kovaf,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  34,  1901,  p.  704. 

«A.  Gramann,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1901,  p.  193. 

« P.  E.  llaefele,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  23.  1894,  p.  651. 

♦ZeiUschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  p.  651. 

^  Allgem.  chem.  Mineralogie,  p.  207. 

«  EstablLshed  by  S.  L.  Penfleld  and  J.  H .  I'ratt,  Am.  Jour.  Sci..  3dser.,  vol.  47, 1894,  p.81. 

'  Corapt.  Rend.,  vol.  46, 1868,  p.  764. 

•11.  Sainte-CIaire  Deville,  idem,  vol.  52. 1861,  p.  780. 

•Idem,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  1052. 

!•  See  analysis  in  Bull.  U.S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  230, 1903,  p.  64. 
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LAW80NITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  H^CaAljSijOio.  Molecular  weight, 
315.1.  Specific  gravity,  3.09.  Molecular  volume,  102.  Color,  pale 
blue  to  grayish  blue.     Hardness,  8.25. 

Lawsonite  was  discovered  by  F.  L.  Ransome  *  in  1895,  in  a  glauco- 
phane-bearing  schist  from  Tiburon  Peninsula,  California.  It  has 
since  been  found  by  S.  Franchi  and  A.  Stella' in  the  metamorphic 
schists  of  the  Alps;  by  C.  Viola'  in  the  saussuritized  gabbros  of 
southern  Italy;  and  by  A.  Lacroix*  in  similar  rocks  and  glauco- 
phane  schists  from  Corsica  and  New  Caledonia.  J.  P.  Smith*  has 
recently  described  lawsonite  rocks  from  several  localities  in  CaK- 
fomia,  especially  a  lawsonite-glaucophane  schist  and  a  lawsonite- 
glaucophane  gneiss.  The  latter  rock  carried  about  25  per  cent  of 
lawsonite.  The  mineral  is  evidently  of  widespread  occurrence.  Its 
formula  suggests  a  derivation  from  anorthite,  by  assumption  of  two 
molecules  of  water.  Upon  fusion,  lawsonite  would  imdoubtedly  yield 
anorthite. 

According  to  F.  Comu,®  the  compound  H^CaAljSijOg  is  dimor- 
phous. Lawsonite  is  one  modification;  the  other,  isometric,  he  has 
named  hibschite.  It  was  found  enveloping  garnet  as  an  inclusion 
in  the  phonoUte  of  Aussig,  Bohemia. 

DUMORTIERITE. 

Orthorhombic.  Composition,  AlgHBSijOjo'  Molecular  weight, 
634.  Specific  gravity,  3.3.  Molecular  volume,  192.  Color,  blue, 
bluish  green,  lavender,  or  black.     Hardness,  7. 

Dumortierite  was  orginally  discovered  in  a  pegmatite  gneiss  near 
Lyons,  in  France.  It  has  since  been  found  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Norway,  Argentina,  and  at  several  localities  in  the  United  States.® 
It  has  been  observed  in  pegmatite,  in  cordierite  gneiss,"  in  granite, 
and  in  certain  quartz  rocks  associated  with  kyanite  (Arizona),  sil- 
limanite  (CaUfornia),  and  andalusite  (Washington).  Muscovite  is 
also  one  of  its  companions,  and  Schaller  has  observed  its  alteration 
into  muscovite.  It  is  an  inconspicuous  mineral,  except  for  its  usual 
bright-blue  color,  and  is  probably  not  at  all  rare.  Its  close  relation- 
ship to  andalusite,  sillimanite,  and  kyanite  is  obvioup.     According 

1  Bull.  Dcpt.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  1,  1895,  p.  301.  See  also  F.  L.  Ransome  and  C.  Palache, 
Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  531;  and  VV.  T.  Schaller  and  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  362,  1905,  p.  58. 

s  Cited  by  P.  Termier,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  20, 1897,  p.  5.    See  also  Termier,  idem,  vol.  27, 1904,  p.  266. 

•Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  28, 1897,  p.  553. 

«  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  20, 1897,  p.  309. 

6  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  45, 1907,  p.  183.  See  alao  A.  S.  Eakle,  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  CaUfomia, 
Tol.  6, 1907,  p.  82. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  25, 1906,  p.  249. 

7  As  determined  by  W.  T.  Schaller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  pp.  91<-120.  See  alao  W.  £. 
Ford,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1902,  p.  426.    Ford's  formula  differs  slightly  from  Schaller's. 

•  See  Schaller's  memoir,  cited  above,  for  a  full  summary  of  the  known  localities  and  a  biUiography  of  the 
speciea. 

•  See  A.  Lacroix,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  12, 1889,  p.  211. 
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to  W.  Vemadsky,*  dumortierite,  at  a  white  heat,  is  converted  into 

sillimanite.    What  other  product  is  formed  at  the  same  time  is  not 

stated.' 

TOURMAIilNB. 

Rhombohedral.  Composition,  a  complex  borosilicate  of  aluminum 
and  other  bases.  Color,  white,  yellow,  brown,  green,  red,  blue,  and 
black.    Specific  gravity,  2.98  to  3.20.    Hardness,  7  to  7.5. 

Tourmaline  really  represents  a  group  of  isomorphous  species,  whose 
chemical  relations  are  not  yet  completely  understood.  There  are, 
however,  three  distinct  types,  as  follows : 

Alkali  tourmaline:  Contains  lithium  or  sodium,  sometimes  potas- 
sium in  less  amount.  Found  in  pegmatites,  with  muscovite  and  lep- 
idolite. 

Magnesium  tourmaline:  Chief  base,  after  aluminum,  magnesium. 
Often  found  in  limestone  or  dolomite,  with  phlogopite  as  the  accom- 
panying mica. 

Iron  tourmaline :  The  common  black  variety,  which  alone  is  signifi- 
cant as  a  rock-making  mineral.  Contains  iron  in-  place  of  magne- 
sium.    Associated  commonly  with  muscovite  or  biotite. 

Between  these  distinct  types  there  are  various  intermediate  mix- 
tures, and  also  rare  examples  in  which  a  little  chromium  appears, 
partly  replacing  aluminum. 

Over  the  chemical  formula  of  tourmaline  there  lias  been  much  dis- 
cussion, and  no  set  of  expressions  can  be  assumed  as  final.'  The  fol- 
lowing formula  seem  to  be  best  sustained  by  evidence:* 

(1)  Al,R',SieB303,. 

(2)  Al,R'«Si,B303,. 

(3)  Al,R',,SieB303,. 

In  No.  3  the  R'  is  largely  replaced  by  R",  which  may  be  Fe  or  Mg. 
Hydrogen  is  important  among  the  components  of  R'.     Fluorine  is 
also   commonly   present  in  small   amounts.     The  general   formula 
Al3R^(BOH)2Si,Oi„  proposed  by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  H.  W.  Foote* 
is  preferred  by  some  authorities. 

Tourmaline  has  not  as  yet  been  produced  synthetically.  The  roct^ 
forming  iron-bearing  variety  is  commonly  found  in  the  older  and  mor^ 
highly  siliceous  igneous  and  granular  rocks,  such  as  granite,  syenite : 

J  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  258. 

>  O.  I.  Finlay  (Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  479)  reports  dumortierite  and  corundum  as  original  pyrogei^'  ^ 
constituents  of  a  pegmatite  dike  near  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

»  See  C.  Rammelsberg,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2, 1890,  p.  149.    A.  Kenngott,  idem,  pt.  2, 1892,  p.  44.     O,  Tsch^^ 
mak,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  19,  1899,  p.  155;  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35,  1899,  p.  206.     V.  Goldschml(^ 
Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  pp.  62, 61.    R.  Scharizcr,  idem,  vol.  15, 1889,  p.  337.     P.  Jannasch  ai^ 
G.  Calb,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chcm.  Gesell.,  vol.  22,  1889,  p.  216.    H.  Rheineck,  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  ^  ' 
1890,  p.  604;  vol.  22, 1894,  p.  52.    E.  A.  Wttlflng,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  161. 

*  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  26;  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  8, 1899,  p.  lU.    Alao  in  Ba-^' 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  125, 1895. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  7, 1809,  p.  97;  vol.  10, 1900,  p.  19. 
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and  diorite.  It  is  also  abundant  in  mica  schists,  clay  slates,  and 
other  similar  matrices.  It  forms  in  some  cases  at  the  contact  between 
schists  and  granite,  and  may  be  abundant  enough  to  characterize  &n 
occurrence  as  a  tourmaline  homstone.  In  igneous  rocks  it  seems  to 
have  been  produced  by  fumarole  action,  and  not  as  a  direct  separation 
from  the  magma.  H.  B.  Patton  *  regards  the  tourmaline  of  certain 
schists  in  Colorado  as  having  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  bio- 
tite  contained  in  the  pegmatites  adjoining  the  contact  zone. 

Tourmaline  alters  to  mica,  chlorite,  and  cookeite.  Upon  fusion, 
according  to  C.  Doelter,^  tourmaline  yields  oUvine  and  spinel. 

BERYIi. 

Hexagonal.  Normal  composition,  AljGlaSieOjg.  Molecular  weight, 
539.9.  Specific  gravity,  2.7.  Molecular  volume,  200.  Colorless, 
white,  more  conunonly  green,  sometimes  yellow,  blue,  or  rose.  Hard- 
ness, 7.5  to  8. 

Although  normal  beryl  has  the  composition  given  above,  the  min- 
eral generally  varies  from  it.  S.  L.  Penfield'  has  shown  that  many 
beryls  contain  alkalies,  replacing  glucina,  and  also  some  combined 
water,  up  to  nearly  3  per  cent.  A  beryl  from  Hebron,  Maine,  con- 
tained 3.60  per  cent  of  CsjO.  A  beryl  analyzed  by  J.  S.  De  Benne- 
viUe*  carried  2.76  per  cent  of  KjO;  and  F.  C.  Robinson,'  in  another 
example,  found  2.76  per  cent  of  PjOg. 

J.  J.  Ebelmen^  succeeded  in  recrystallizing  beryl  by  fusion  with 
boric  oxide.  P'.  Hautefeuille  and  A.  Perrey'  obtained  it  in  crystals 
by  fusing  a  mixture  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  silica  with  the  same 
flux.  H.  Traube'  precipitated  a  solution  containing  aluminum  sul- 
phate and  glucinum  sulphate  with  sodium  metasilicate,  and  crystal- 
lized the  product  from  fused  boric  oxide  in  the  same  way.  In  both 
of  the  cases  just  cited,  the  beryl  obtained  was  ^identified  crystallo- 
graphically  and  by  analysis. 

Beryl  is  a  common  accessory  in  pegmatite  veins.  It  is  also  found 
in  clay  slate  and  mica  schist.  It  alters  into  mica  and  kaolin,  when 
the  removed  glucina  generally  appears  as  a  constituent  of  other 
secondary  minerals,  such  as  bertrandite,  herderite,  or  beryllonite. 
Although  beryl  is  not  commonly  included  by  petrographers  in  their 
lists  of  rock-forming  minerals,  it  seems  entitled  to  recognition  in  a 

chapter  of  this  kind. 

^.— ^— ^■^—  « 

1  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  10, 1888,  p.  21. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  1,  p.  1. 

I  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1884,  p.  25;  vol.  36. 1888,  p.  317. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  16, 18P4,  p.  65. 

*  Jour.  Anal,  and  Appl.  Chem.,  vol.  6, 1892,  p.  510. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  22, 1848,  p.  237. 
'  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  106, 1888,  p.  1800. 

*  NecMB  Jahrb.,  1804,  pt.  1,  p.  27& 
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SERPENTINE,  TALC,  AND    KAOUNTTE. 

Serpentine, — Optically  monoclinie,  but  not  kno^Ti  in  true  crystals. 
Composition,  H^MgaSijOg.  Molecular  weight,  278.  Specific  grav- 
ity, '2. 5  to  2.6.  Molecular  volume,  109.  Color  commonly  green, 
often  yellowish. 

Hydrous  magnesian  silicates  are  easily  prepared  by  various  wet 
reactions,  but  these  syntheses  have  little  or  no  significance  in  the 
interpretation  of  serpentine.*  The  mineral  occurs  in  nature  only  as 
a  secondary  product,  derived  by  hydrous  alteration  from  olivine, 
hornblende,  actinolite,  enstatite,  diopside,  chondrodite,  and  other 
magnesian  minerals.  Large  rock  masses  are  frequently  found  which 
have  become  transformed  into  impure  serpentine.  Gabbro,^  perido- 
tite,'  and  amphibolite  *  may  undergo  this  change.*  Tlie  alterative 
process,  however,  does  not  end  here.  Serpen,tine  itself  may  undergo 
further  alteration,  yielding  brucite,  magnesite,  hydromagnesite,  etc. 
R.  Brauns  *  has  described  a  derivative  of  serpentine,  which  he  calls 
webskyite,  H^Mg^SigOij.GHjO;  and  F.  W.  Clarke^  has  reported  an 
apparent  serpentine  which  proved  upon  analysis  to  be  nearly  60  per 
cent  brucite.  By  sblfataric  action  serpentine  may  lose  its  magnesia 
in  the  forms  of  sulphate  or  carbonate  and  become  transformed  into  a 
mass  of  quartz  and  opal.®  Wlien  serpentine  is  fused  it  yields  a  mix- 
ture of  olivine  and  enstatite.® 

Talc. — Monoclinie.  Composition,  HoMggSi^Oij.  Molecular  weight, 
380.<S.  Specific  gravity,  2.7  to  2.S.  Molecular  volume,  138.  Color, 
white  to  green.  The  name  talc  is  commonly  applied  to  the  foUated 
varieties;  the  massive  mineral  is  called  steatite. 

Talc  is  common  as  a  pseudomorplious  mineral,  derived  from  othei 
magnesian  sj)ecie5,  often  from  tremolite  or  enstatite.*®    Assuming  th^ 
change  to  be  brought  about  by  carbonated  water,  the  reactions  ma^ 
be  simpl}'  written  as  follows: 

CaMgjSi.Oi^  +  H^O  -f  CO2  =  HoMggSi.Oij  +  CaCOs. 
Mg,Si,0i2  +  II2O  +  CO,  =  I  loMggSi.Oi^  +  MgCOj. 

The  talc  thus  produced  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  marbB- 
or  dolomite.  The  most  important  occurrence  of  talc,  however,  fron^ 
a  geological  point  of  view,  is  iu  ti)e  fonn  of  talcose  schist. 

»  Sec  for  example,  A.  Gapes,  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc,  1863,  p.  203.     Gages's  product  resembled  deveyllta. 

»  See  L.  Flnckh,  Zeitschr.  Deutech.  geol.  Gcsell.,  vol.  50,  1898,  p.  108. 

'  See  G.  II.  Williams,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34,  IKS7,  p.  137. 

<  Sw  J.  B.  Jaquet,  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  5,  1905,  p.  18. 

*  For  general  discussion  over  the  origin  of  serpentine,  see  G.  F.  Bec^ker,  Mon.  17.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  voL  1 
1888,  pp.  108  et  seq.;  and  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  British  potrographj-.     The  literature  is  very  abundant. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  5, 1887,  p.  318.    Brauns  discusses  the  different  varieties  of  serpentine  fully  ai^^ 
cites  much  literature. 

1  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  69. 

•  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  pp.  108  et  seq.;  also  A.  Lacroix,Compt.  Rend^  - 
vol.  124,  1897,  p.  613. 

•  Daubrfe;  see  ante,  p.  357,  under  enstatite. 
10  See  C.  H.  Smyth,  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  333,  and  J.  H.  Pratt,  North  Carolina 

Survey,  Eoonomlc  Paper  No.& 
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According  to  F.  A.  Genth,  talc  may  alter  into  anthophyllite.* 
When  talc  is  ignited,  it  loses  water,  and  one-fourth  of  the  sUica  is 
spUt  off  in  the  free  state.^  The  residue,  after  removing  the  Hberated 
silica,  has  the  composition  MgSiO,. 

A  number  of  other  hydrous  magnesian  siUcates  occur  as  secondary 
minerals,  such  as  deweylite,  saponite,  etc.;  but  they  are  geologically 
unimportant. 

Kaolinite. — ^Monoclinic.  Composition,  H^AljSi^Og.  Molecular 
weight,  259.  Specific  gravity,  2.6.  Molecular  volume,  99.6.  Color, 
white,  often  tinted  by  impurities. 

Known  only  as  a  secondary  mineral,  the  product  of  hydrous  alter- 
ation of  other  species.     Derived  chiefly  from  feldspars. 

Halloysite,  cimolite,  newtonite,  montmorillonite,  pyrophyUite,  and 
allophane  are  other  hydrous  sihcates  of  aluminum.  Tliey  need  no 
consideration  here. 

THE   ZEOUTES. 

Under  the  general  term  zeoUtes  are  included  a  number  of  impor- 
tant minerals,  which,  however,  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  rock-mak- 
ing class.  They  occur  in  eruptive  rocks  only  as  secondary  products, 
except  in  the  noteworthy  case  of  analcite,  which  has  already  been 
described.     The  more  important  zeolites  are  the  following: 

Heulandite CaAlaSi^Oie-SHaO. 

Stilbite CaAlaSiflOio.eHaO. 

Laumontite CaCl2Si40j2.4H20. 

Chabazite CaAlaSiAj.GHjO. 

Thomsonite CaAl2Si208.2iH20. 

Scolecite CaAlgSiaOio-SHaO. 

Natrolite , Na2Al2Si80,o.2H20, 

Hydronephelite HNa2Al3Si30j2.3H20. 

To  these  may  be  added  ptilolite,  mordenite,  brewsterite,  epistilbite, 
phillipsite,    gismondite,    laubanite,    gmelinite,    levynite,    faujasite, 
edingtonite,  mesolite,  erionite,  wellsite,  and  perhaps  other  species. 
As  a  rule,  in  the  lime-bearing  zeolites,  a  part  of  the  lime  may  be 
replaced  by  other  bases,  generally  by  soda.     Potassium,  however,  is 
found  in  notable  quantities  in  phillipsite,  harmotome,  edingtonite, 
and  wellsite ;  and  strontium  in  brewsterite  and  wellsite.    The  formulsB 
given  above  are  general  and  empirical,  nothing  more;  but  they  sug- 
gest some  paragenetic  relations.     Stilbite  and  heulandite  seem,  for 
example,  to  be  derivatives  of  an  unknown  calcium-albite;  and  in  gen- 
eral the  zeoUtes  appear  to  have  been  formed  from  feldspars  or  feld- 
spathoids.     Anorthite  and  nephelite  are  common  parents  of  zeoUtic 
minerals.     Pectolite,  okenite,  gyrolite,  and  apophylUte  ^  are  other  sec- 
ondary minerals  whose  mode  of  occurrence  is  like  that  of  the  true 

t  Proc.  Am.  Phik».  Boc.,  toI.  20, 1882,  p.  381. 

«  F.  W.  Clarke  and  E.  A.  Schneider,  Bull.  U.  8.  QeoL  Survey  No.  78, 1891,  p.  13. 

a  On  i^wphyllite  as  a  rook-lmning  mineral,  see  F.  Comu,  Centralbl.  Min.,  OeoL  u.  Pal.,  1907,  p.  239. 
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zeolites;  and  possibly  the  species  prehnite  and  datolite  should  on 
genetic  grounds  be  grouped  with  them.  Mineralogically  these  min- 
erals are  classed  elsewhere;  it  is  only  as  regards  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion that  they  are  mentioned  now. 

Many  syntheses  of  zeolites  and  zeolitic  compotmds  are  recorded, 
and  several  species  have  been  recrystallized  from  solution  in  supe^ 
heated  waters.  The  syntheses  were  necessarily  effected  by  hydro- 
chemical  reactions,  either  operating  upon  such  minerals  as  anorthite 
or  nephelite,  or  by  double  decomposition  between  aqueous  solutions. 
H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,^  for  example,  produced  phillipsite,  levyn- 
ite,  and  gmelimte  by  heating  solutions  of  potassium  silicate  with 
sodium  or  potassium  aluminate  to  170^.  C.  Doelter '  prepared  apoph- 
ylUte,  okenite,  chabazite,  heulandite,  stilbite,  lamnontite,  thomsonite, 
natrolite,  and  scolecite  by  various  processes;  and  J.  Lemberg*  has 
shown  that  zeolites  can  be  generated  from  one  another  by  the  action 
at  moderately  high  temperatures  of  suitable  reagents,  such  as  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  siUcates.  The  syntheses  of  analcite  by  De 
Schulten  and  Friedel  and  Sarasin  have  already  been  described.*  At 
the  hot  springs  of  Plombifires  A.  Daubr6e  ^  found  zeoUtes  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  percolating  waters  upon  the 
cement  and  brick  work  of  the  old  Roman  baths.  Chabazite,  phiUips- 
ite,  apophyllite,  and  gismondite  were  identified,  and  similar  develop- 
ments were  afterwards  discovered  at  other  hot  springs  in  France  and 
Algeria.® 

High  temperatures,  however,  are  not  essential  to  the  formation  of 
zeolites.  Pliillipsite  has  been  found  abundantly  in  volcanic  mud 
dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;^  and  A.  Lacroix* 
discovered  several  of  the  species  under  conditions  which  showed  a 
recent  origin  from  cold  percolating  waters. 

THE    CARBONATES. 

CaHcite, — ^Rhombohedral.  Composition,  CaCOj.  Molecular  weigJ^ 
100.1.  Specific  gravity,  2.72.  Molecular  volume,  36.8.  Hardnei^^ 
3.     Normally  colorless,  but  often  variously  colored  by  impurities. 

Aragonite, — Orthorhombic.      Composition,    CaCO,,    like    calcitn^ 
Specific  gravity,  2.94.     Molecular  volume,  34.     Hardness,  3.5  to 
Color,  white,  but  often  tinted  by  impurities. 

I  Corapt.  Rend.,  vol.  54, 1862.  p.  324. 

>  Noues  Jahrb.,  1890,  pt  1,  p.  118. 

s  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  28,  1876,  p.  519.    On  artificial  zeolites  see  also  F.  Singer,  D 
Tech.  Tlochschule,  Berlin,  1910. 
<  See  ante,  p.  361. 

b  ]§:tudes  synthdtiques  de  gfologie  exp6rimentale,  p.  179. 
•  Idem,  p.  199. 
1  Rept.  Challenger  Exped.,  Narrative,  vol.  1,  pt.  2, 1885,  pp.  774,  815. 

>  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  123,  1896,  p.  761.    The  localities  described  are  in  the  Pyrenees.    Plagfodase 
scajxdite  were  the  parent  minearals. 
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DolomUe. — ^Rhombohedral.  Composition,  CaMgCsO,.  Molecular 
weight,  184.6.^  Specific  gravity,  2.83.  Molecular  volume,  65.2. 
Hardness,  3.5  to  4.  Normally  colorless,  but.  often  tinted  pink  or 
brown. 

MagnesUe* — ^Rhombohedral.  Composition,  MgCOj.  Molecular 
weight,  84.4.  Specific  gravity,  3.0.  Molecular  volume,  28.1.  Hard- 
ness, 3.5  to  4.6.     Color,  white  to  brown. 

SiderUe. — ^Rhombohedral.  Composition,  FeCO,.  Molecular  weight, 
115.9.  Specific  gravity,  3.88.  Molecular  volume,  29.9.  Hardness, 
3.5  to  4.  Color,  gray  to  brown,  sometimes  white.  Breunnerite  and 
mesitite  are  carbonates  intermediate  in  composition  between  siderite 
and  magnesite. 

All  these  carbonates  occur  in  igneous  rocks  as  secondary  or  altera- 
tion products.  Calcite  is  sometimes  apparently  of  primary  origin, 
but  not  certainly  so.  When  heated  under  ordinary  conditions,  cal- 
cite dissociates  into  CaO  +  CO,;  but  under  great  pressures  it  may  be 
fused  without  decomposition.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  it 
may  have  formed  in  some  cases  during  the  soUdification  of  a  magma 
at  great  depth.^ 

Calcite  alone,  as  a  rock,- is  represented  by  marble,  limestone,  chalk, 
etc.,  and  is  therefore  a  most  important  mineral.  Dolomite  also  forms 
extensive  rock  masses.  Both  species  will  be  more  fully  considered 
later  in  the  study  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

>  For  examples  of  primary  calcite  in  igneous  rocks  see  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48, 1894, 
p.  14;  T.  L.  Walker,  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  53, 1897,  p.  55;  T.  H.  Holland,  Mem.  OeoL  Survey 
India,  vol.  30, 1901,  p.  197;  O.  Stutser,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1910,  p.  433;  Rachel  Workman,  OeoL 
Mag.,  1911,  p.  193.  Many  other  examples  are  on  record.  The  occurrences  are  principally  in  granite  or 
nepheline  syenite. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

* 

PRELIMINARY   CONSIDERATIONS. 

When  a  magma  solidifies  to  form  a  rock,  it  may  become  either  that 
indeterminate  substance  known  as  glass  or  a  mixture  of  definite  min- 
eral species.  Between  these  two  stages  of  development  any  interme- 
diate phase  may  be  produced,  from  a  glass  containing  a  few  individ- 
ualized crystals  or  microlites  to  a  mass  of  crystalline  matter  with 
some  vitreous  remainder.  The  character  of  the  product  will  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  the  composition  of  the  molten 
material,  the  rate  of  cooling,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
cools.  If  solidification  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  in 
an  ordinary  volcanic  outflow,  one  set  of  consequences  will  follow;  if 
it  is  effected  under  pressure — that  is,  at  great  depth — the  gaseous 
contents  of  the  magma,  being  unable  to  escape,  will  play  a  part  in  the 
process,  and  determine  the  formation  of  compounds  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  generated.  In  either  case  a  relatively  small  number  of 
these  will  form  in  preponderating  quantities.  If  we  consider  the 
igneous  rocks  statistically,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  average  they 
contain  the  following  minerals: 

Feldspars 59. 5 

Hornblende  and  pyroxene 16. 8 

Quartz 12. 0 

Biotite 3. 8 

Titanium  minerals 1. 5 

Apatite .6 

94.2 

The  less  abundant  rock-forming  minerals  will  make  up  the  remain- 
ing 5.8  per  cent.^  The  computation  is  by  no  means  exact,  but  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  relative  importance  of  the  several  groups  or 
species.  Feldspars  predominate,  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  come 
next  in  abundance,  then  quartz,  and  after  that  all  other  species  as 
minor  accessories.  This  statement,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  deals 
with  averages  only.  Individual  rocks  may  contain  some  of  the  less 
frequent  minerals  as  principal  constituents,  such  as  olivine  in  the 
peridotites,  nepheline  or  leucite  in  certain  syenites  or  basalts,  and  so 
on.  The  moment  we  begin  to  study  rocks  separately  we  shall  see 
that  they  vary  widely  from  the  mean. 

1  A  somewhat  different  estimate  is  given  by  H.  S.  Washington  in  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  14» 
1903,  p.  155.    Its  general  purport  is,  however,  much  the  same  as  mine. 
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Being  mixtures,  the  igneous  rocks  represent  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  composition.  The  minerals  which  are  capable  of  simul- 
taneous generation  from  a  magma  may  be  conmiingled  in  various 
proportions.  Rocks,  therefore,  are  not  sharply  classifiable  upon  the 
basis  of  their  composition,  for  they  shade  into  one  another  through 
all  possible  gradations,  and  are  separable  by  no  precise  dividing  lines. 
A  mineral  is  a  distinct  stoichiometric  compound;  a  rock,  except  when 
it  happens  to  consist  of  one  mineral  alone,  is  not.  Mineralogically 
a  rock  may  be  quartz,  or  olivine,  or  hornblende,  or  pyroxene,  with 
very  little  impurity;  but  these  are  the  exceptional  cases.  Mixtures 
of  two  or  more  components,  in  variable  proportions,  form  the  rule. 

Certain  mixtures,  however,  are  mucli  more  common  than  others, 
and  are  represented  by  widely  diffused  and  abundant  rock  types. 
Granite,  for  example,  is  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  sub- 
ordinate ferromagnesian  minerals,  and  samples  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  are  surprisingly  similar.^  Absolute  identity  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question;  but  the  approximation  to  it  is  close  enough  to 
mark  out  what  we  may  regard  as  a  good  rock  species.  Upon  uni- 
formities of  this  kind  the  prevalent  classifications  of  the  igneous 
rocks  are  based.  The  more  frequent  mixtures  form  the  familiar 
types,  and  under  them  there  appear  an  indefinite  number  of  varieties, 
representing  minor  differences  of  composition,  intermediate  forms, 
modes  of  occurrence,  textures,  genetic  relationships,  or  even  geologic 
age.  With  some  of  these  criteria  we  have  no  present  concern;  only 
the  chemical  aspects  of  rock  classification  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  Other  considerations  have  much  weight,  of  course,  but  it  is 
not  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  discuss  them. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Prom  a  chendcal  point  of  view  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified 
in  three  different  ways.  First,  on  the  basis  of  their  ultimate  compo- 
sition. Second,  by  their  proximate  units,  the  minerals  which  they 
contain.  The  latter  procedure  is  at  present  most  in  vogue,  but  the 
first  method  has  strong  advocates  and  may  possibly  prevail.  In  the 
third  place  we  can  start  from  the  conception  of  a  magma  as  a  solu- 
tion and  regard  the  eutectic  mixtures  as  the  definite  types  with  which 
the  igneous  rocks  shall  be  compared.  Let  us  consider  the  three 
propositions  separately. 

At  first  sight  the  mineralogical  classification,  a  classification  by  the 
compounds  which  a  rock  actually  contains,  would  seem  to  be  the 
simplest  and  most  reasonable.     In  practice,  however,  it  is  beset  with 

1  In  R.  A.  Daly '3  paper  on  the  average  composition  of  igneous  rock  types,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  45, 1910, 
p.  211,  the  clustering  of  analyses  around  "center-points''  is  strongly  emphasized. 
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difficulties.  A  perfectly  fresh,  unaltered,  entirely  crystalline  rock  is 
easy  to  describe  on  this  basis;  but  all  rocks  do  not  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions. In  some  rocks  the  mineralogical  development  is  obscure,  so 
that  essential  constituents  can  not  be  clearly  defined.  In  others  the 
development  is  incomplete,  a  certain  amount  of  undifferentiated  glass 
remaining  to  complicate  the  problem.  We  can  infer  in  such  cases 
what  minerals  should  form  if  the  devitrifying  process  were  ended; 
but  our  inferences  may  not  be  conclusive.  In  some  instances  sup- 
posed glass  has  proved  to  be  analcite,  and  misapprehensions  of  that 
order  are  not  easily  avoided.  This  objection,  of  course,  carries  little 
weight,  for  any  classification  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  errors  of 
diagnosis.  Only,  other  things  being  equal,  that  classification  is  best 
in  which  the  Uabihties  to  error  are  fewest.  The  fundamental  diffi- 
culty of  all  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  problem;  for  in  dealing 
with  mixtures  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  dividing  lines,  and  to  decide 
on  which  side  of  an  imaginary  boundary  a  given  rock  should  be 
placed.  Tliis  difficulty,  which  chiefly  affects  our  judgment  in  dealing 
with  intermediate  forms,  exists  in  all  rock  classifications.  It  can  only 
be  overcome  by  conventional  devices,  which  must  be  more  or  less 
arbitrary. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  a  mineralogical  classification 
are  avoided  by  the  purely  chemical  system.  The  latter  rests  upon 
supposedly  good  analyses  of  rocks,  and  the  molecular  ratios  deduced 
from  the  analytical  data  are  the  ultimate  criteria.  Good  analyses  are 
easily  obtained ;  their  discussion  involves  no  questionable  hypotheses, 
and  their  classification  is  comparatively  easy.^  But  is  a  classification 
of  analyses  a  classification  of  rocks?  That  Question  needs  to  be 
considered  very  carefully. 

In  the  first  place  a  rock  mass  may  be  a  perfectly  definite  petro- 
graphic  unit  and  yet  not  be  homogeneous.  In  fact  the  presence  of 
separately  distinguishable  minerals  in  it  is  evidence  of  heterogeneity. 
Suppose,  now,  that  two  analysts,  equally  competent,  receive  samples 
of  a  given  rock  taken  from  the  same  quarry  by  two  different  col- 
lectors. In  one  sample  the  phenocrysts  of  a  certain  mineral  are  a 
little  more  numerous  or  a  little  larger  than  in  the  other.  The  two 
analyses  will  therefore  diverge,  and  the  same  rock,  because  of  their 
dissimilarities,  may  be  classified  under  two  distinct  headings.  Evi- 
dently, in  such  a  case,  something  more  than  analysis  is  needed  in 
order  to  define  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  examination. 
Chemically  at  least  the  nature  of  the  substance  is  the  essential  thing 
to  bo  determined ;  and  therefore  both  chemical  and  mineralogical  evi- 
dence must  be  taken  into  account  together.  According  to  its  nature 
the  substance  is  to  be  classified. 

1  Such  a  classification  has  been  proposed  by  JI,  Warth,  Qeol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  131,  and  eIaborac«d  In  Ttoo* 
Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  28, 1907,  p.  85. 
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The  interdependence  of  the  two  schemes  of  classification  can  be 
brought  out  in  still  another  way.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  chemistry 
that  two  or  even  many  substances  may  have  absolutely  the  same 
percentage  composition  and  yet  be  very  different  in  their  molecular 
structure  and  physical  properties.  Methyl  oxide,  for  instance,  is  a 
gas;  ethyl  alcohol  is  a  Uquid;  and  yet  both  compounds  are  accu- 
rately represented  by  the  same  empirical  formula,  CaH^O.  Nor  is 
this  an  exceptional  case,  for  organic  chemistry  takes  cognizance  of 
similar  examples  by  the  thousand.  The  differences  are  ascribed  to 
different  arrangements  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  and  the 
substances  which  exhibit  this  empirical  identity  are  said  to  be  isomeric. 

Similar  instances,  although  not  so  sharply  defined,  and  by  no 
means  so  clearly  interpreted,  are  found  in  mineralogy.  The  pyroxenes 
and  amphiboles,  for  example,  have  in  general  the  same  molecular 
ratios,  while  enstatite  and  anthophyllite  are  aUke  in  ultimate  com- 
position. Amphiboles,  by  fusion  alone,  are  transformable  into  pyrox- 
enes, and  the  reverse  change  takes  place  when  pyroxene  is  altered  into 
uralite.  Two  rocks,  then,  alike  in  composition  as  shown  by  analysis, 
and  magmatically  identical,  may  be  quite  different  mineralogically, 
the  one  containing  amphibole  and  the  other  pyroxene.^  Analytical 
data  will  lead  us  to  class  them  together;  mineralogical  considerations 
place  them  apart.  This  is  a  simple  case,  but  as  rocks  become  more 
complex,  the  chances  of  pseudoidentity  increase,  and  mixtures  that 
are  very  unlike  may,  as  interpreted  by  analysis  alone,  appear  to  be 
the  same.  Even  when  the  analyses  show  empirical  differences,  the 
molecular  ratios  may  become  identical,  and  therefore  deceptive. 
Mere  analysis,  then,  does  not  furnish  a  complete  basis  for  rock  classi- 
fication. It  takes  us  one  step  toward  the  goal,  but  other  steps  must 
follow.  The  chemical  constitution  of  a  rock,  as  indicated  by  its 
proximate  ingredients,  is  fully  as  important  a  factor  in  its  classi- 
fication as  its  ultimate  composition. 

The  classification  of  igneous  rocks  on  the  basis  of  eutectic  mixtures, 
advocated  by  G.  F.  Becker,'  is  of  a  different  order  from  either  of  the 
other  systems.  Rocks,  considered  in  the  mass,  are  variable  comming- 
lings  of  minerals ;  but  the  eutectics,  being  definite  mixtures,  may  be 
taken  as  the  standard  types.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  ground- 
ma>ss  of  a  rock  becomes  its  most  characteristic  feature,  and  the  pheno- 
crysts  are  only  the  accidental  excesses  of  one  constituent  or  another 
over  the  eutectic  ratio.  The  importance  of  this  principle  has  been  already 
discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,^  and  its  appUcation  to  petrography 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  writings  of  Guthrie,  Lagorio,  Teall,  Lane,  and 

iFor  example,  H.  Andeemer  (Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.,  vol.  30, 1910,  p.  467)  fused  ahomblendite  containing 
prlDcipiflly  hornblende,  and  some  soisite,  quartz,  nitile,  and  apatite.  The  product  had  the  character  of 
abasalt,  with  microscopic  crystals  of  magnetite,  augite,  and  plagioclase. 

*  Twenty-first  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1901,  p.  519.    Science,  vol.  20,  1904,  p.  550.    Pub. 
Ovnegie  Inst.  Washington,  No.  31. 

*  See  ante,  Chapter  IX,  pp.  286-290. 
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Vogt.^  That  magmas  and  the  products  of  their  solidification  must 
be  studied  on  physicochemical  lines  is  generally  admitted,  and  & 
eutectic  classification  would  seem  to  follow  naturally  from  that  kind 
of  investigation.  At  present,  however,  such  a  classification  is  only 
a  matter  of  theory;  and  its  effectiveness  can  not  be  tested  until  & 
reasonable  number  of  eutectics  have  been  identified  and  described. 
TeaU,  Lane,  and  Vogt  all  agree  m  thinking  that  micropegmatite  is  a 
eutectic  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  Vogt  has  gone  still 
further  in  the  development  of  probabilities.  In  a  recent  memoir '  he 
has  sought  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  eruptive  rocks  fall  into  two 
classes,  which  he  terms  "anchi-eutektische''  and  ''anchi-monomine- 
ralische ; "  that  is,  nearly  eutectic  and  nearly  composed  of  one  mineral 
alone.  Under  the  latter  heading  fall  those  anorthosites,  pyroxenites, 
peridotites,  etc.,  which  happen  to  consist  of  single  minerals  to  the 
extent  of  90  per  cent  or  more.  The  nearly  eutectics  he  illustrates 
chiefly  by  the  micropegmatites.  The  suggested  eutectics,  however, 
are  not  yet  fully  established ;  and  the  proposed  classification  can  not 
be  attempted  imtil  much  more  experimental  work  has  been  done. 
Its  difficulties  will  be  chiefly  manifest  in  dealing  with  multicomponent 
systems;  and  to  anything  beyond  a  three-component  group  of  min- 
erals its  application  may  be  impracticable.  Its  units,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  those  of  the  mineralogical  system,  with  which  it  is  much 
more  nearly  allied  than  with  the  classification  by  radicles  or  oxides. 
The  classification  by  analyses  deals  with  the  latter;  the  mineralogical 
method  with  the  compounds  which  actually  appear  to  the  eye.  To 
a  considerable  extent  the  three  systems  lead  to  the  same  grouping  of 
rocks,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  study  of  the  eutectics 
may  not  bring  both  physical  and  chemical  data  still  more  into  har- 
mony. In  a  complete  classification  the  systems  should  converge,  each 
one  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  others.  The  prevalence  of  a  few 
clearly  marked  rock  types  may  perhaps  be  explained  when  the 
eutectic  mixtures  are  known. 

Now,  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  classifications  of  the  igneous 
rocks  are  at  present  more  or  less  arbitrary,  let  us  consider  the  two 
available  systems  together.  We  may  also  take  into  account  a  very 
rough,  provisional  classification  of  the  rocks,  which  serves  a  certain 
descriptive  purpose  in  helping  us  to  avoid  verbiage.     I  refer  to  the 

1  F.  Guthrie,  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  49,  1875,  p.  20,  A.  Lagorio,  Min.  pet.  Mitt,  vol.  8,  1887,  p.  42L 
Teall,  British  petrography,  1888,  pp.  392-402.  A.  C.  Lane,  Jour.  Oeol.,  vol.  12,  1904,  p.  83.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt, 
Die  SilikatschmelilSsungen,  pt.  1, 1903,  pp.  101-107;  pt.  2,  1904,  pp.  113-128;  and  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  25, 
1906,  p.  361.  Later  discussions  of  the  subject  are  by  H.  E.  Johannson,  Geol.  FOren.  FOrhandl.,  v<rf.  27, 1906, 
p.  119;  S.  Zemdumy  and  F.  Loewinson-Lcssing,  Geol.  Centralbl.,  vol.  8, 1906,  p.  393;  and  A.  Bygdfo,  Bull. 
Geol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  7,  p.  1, 1906.  Some  difDculties  in  the  way  of  an  eutectic  classification  have  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  W.  Cross,  in  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  66, 1910,  pp.  485-488. 

« Norsk  Geol.  Tidsskr.  vol.  1,  No.  2,  1905;  and  Vidensk.  Selskabets  Skrifter,  Math.-nat.  Klasse,  1908, 
No.  10.  Vogt's  nomenclature  suggests  that  the  igneous  rocks  might  be  briefly  described  by  the  adjectivei 
unicomponent,  bicomponent,  tricomponent,  and  possibly  multicomponent,  with  reference,  obvioiusly,to 
their  principal  constituents  and  regarding  small  amounts  of  accessory  minerals  as  impurities.  In  sodi  • 
olassiflcatlonit  would  be  necessary  to  regard  isomorphous  mixtures,  like  the  plagiocJaeee,  as  single  ooo- 
poDents. 
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division  of  rocks  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  "basic"  and  the  "acid," 
to  which,  if  it  were  valid,  a  third  ^'neutral"  group  should  be  added. 
These  terms,  as  used  by  petrographers,  have  little  more  than  collo- 
quial significance,  and  serve  to  indicate  whether  a  rock  contains  much 
or  little  silica.  They  are,  however,  objectionable  and  possibly  mis- 
leading, for  the  two  terms  as  used  in  chemistry  have  a  more  precise 
and  quite  dissimilar  significance.  Their  fallaciousness  can  be  illus- 
trated by  considering  the  composition  of  the  two  fundamental  olivines, 
forsterite  and  fayalite,  Mg2Si04  and  Fe2Si04. 


Composition  o/forsteriie  and  fayalite. 

• 

Fonterlte. 

Fayalite. 

SiOz 

42.8 
57.2 

29.5 

IfoO 

FeO 

70.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Here  are  two  definite  orthosilicates  of  the  same  simple  type  which 
replace  each  other  isomorphously.  Chemically  they  are  both  neutral 
salts,  and  yet  one  contains  13.3  per  cent  more  silica  than  the  other. 
The  terms  acid  and  basic  are  here  obviously  inapplicable,  and  the 
case  cited  is  but  one  of  many.  It  is  desirable,  then,  that  the  two 
terms  should  be,  generally  speaking,  dropped  from  petrographic 
usage  and  replaced  by  others  which  do  not  conflict  with  good  chemical 
nomenclature.  Acidic  and  hdsylic  might  be  better;  but  a  closer  sub- 
division would  be  effective  by  using  the  self-explanatory  expressions 
persUiciCy  mediosilicic,  and  aubsilicic.  Conventionally  these  terms 
might  represent  silica  percentages  of  more  than  60,  between  50  and  60, 
and  below  50.  A  more  precise  definition  is  undesirable.  Another 
alternative  is  offered  by  the  words  salic,  salfemic,  and  femicj  which 
appear  in  a  classification  of  rocks  to  be  considered  presently.  A  few 
rocks,  consisting  mainly  of  corundum  or  magnetite — that  is,  of  basic 
oxides — may  be  properly  termed  basic.  These  are  the  only  important 
exceptions  to  the  rule  here  laid  down.  A  quartz  rock,  obviously, 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  persilicic. 

In  the  volume  upon  the  ''Quantitative  classification  of  igneous 
rocks,"*  by  W.  Cross,  J.  P.  Iddings,  L.  V.  Pirsson,  and  H.  S.  Wash- 
ington, tho  first-named  author  has  given  a  very  full,  critical  sunmiary 
of  the  different  systems  of  rock  classification  which  had  been  seriously 
proposed.  To  discuss  all  of  these  systems,  with  their  nonchemical 
features,  would  be  impracticable  in  a  work  on  geochemistry,  and  also 

1  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1903. 
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superfluous,  for  the  details  are  easily  found  elsewhere.^  It  will  be 
enough  for  present  purposes  to  examine  the  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment offered  by  the  authors  of  the  book  just  cited  and  to  see  how 
nearly  it  corresponds  with  the  evidence  offered  by  mineralogy.  It 
is  the  most  complete  scheme  of  its  kind  that  has  as  yet  been  sug- 
gested and  the  one  most  thoroughly  worked  out;  it  therefore  deserves 
a  very  careful  consideration. 

The  quantitative  classification  starts  from  the  chemical  analysis  of 
a  rock,  and  begins  with  a  division  of  the  magmas  into  two  groups, 
the  saiic  and  the  femic.  The  rock-forming  minerals  are  similarly 
divided  into  two  principal  classes;  the  one,  as  its  name  indicates, 
being  characterized  by  compounds  of  silica  and  oZumina,  and  the 
others  by  /erro-magnesian  substances.  Between  the  two  groups  of 
minerals  there  is  an  intermediate  aiferric  group,  which  is  given 
subordinate  value  in  the  classification.  The  salic  minerals,  including 
zircon  as  an  accessory,  are  as  follows.  (The  symbols  used  for  pur- 
poses of  notation  accompany  the  names  of  the  species.) 

Quartz,  SiOj Q. 

Zircon ,  ZrOz- SiOa Z. 

Corundum,  AlgOj C. 

Orthoclase,  KjO.AlaOa.CSiOj or. 

Albite,  NaaO.AlaOj.eSiOj ab. 

Anorthite,  CaO.Al203.2Si02 an.. 

Leucite,  KjO. Al203.4Si02 Ic." 

Nephelite,  Na20.Al203.2Si02 ne. 

Kaliophilite,  K20.Al203.2Si02 kp. 

Sodalite,  3(Na20.Al203.2Si02).2NaCl so. 

Noeelite,  2(Na20.Al203.2Si02).Na2S04. ..  no.^ 

Mineralogically,  muscovite,  analcite,  haiiynite,  and  cancrinite 
should  appear  in  this  list;  but  they  are  omitted  in  order  to  simplify 
calculations.  Muscovite,  for  instance,  in  computing  the  mineral  com- 
position of  a  rock,  is  conventionally  regarded  as  if  it  were  a  mixture 
of  orthoclase  and  corundum.  Analcite  is  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  represented  by  a  mixture  of  albite,  nephelite,  and  water. 
One  consequence  of  this  procedure  is  that  the  normative  composition 
of  a  rock,  as  calculated  from  the  minerals  given  in  the  list,  often 
varies  from  its  dctual  or  modal  composition.  A  rock  containing 
quartz,  orthoclase,  and  muscovite  would  be  represented  by  a  ruyrm  of 
quartz,  orthoclase,  and  corundum,  with  the  water  of  the  muscovite 
left  entirely  out  of  consideration.     The  conventional  composition  of  a 

1  Among  the  modem  classifications  the  following  are  especially  Important:  H.  Rosenbusch,  Elemcote 
der  Gesteinslehro,  1898,  p.  66.  J.J.  11.  Teall,  British  petrography,  1888,  pp.  70-77.  F.  Loewlnson-LeKinf , 
Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  gdol.  intemat.,  1897,  p.  193.  A.  Osann,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vd.  19, 1900,  p.  351;  vol. 
20, 1901,  p.  399;  vol.  21, 1902,  p.  365;  vol.  22, 1903,  pp.  322,  403.  Osann's  system  is  distinctly  chemical;  the 
others  are  mineralogical.  See  also  the  "  Kem-theorie  "  of  Rosenbusch  (Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1900,  p.  144), 
which  is  a  chemical  classification  of  magmas,  and  the  discussion  of  it  by  VV.  C.  BrOgger,  Die  Eniptivgesteina 
des  Kristianiagebietes,  pt.  3, 1898,  p.  302.  A  paper  by  E.  Sommerfeidt  (Centraibl.  Min.,  0«ol. a.  Pal.,  1907, 
p.  2)  relates  to  a  part  of  the  Rosenbusch  theory.  Recent  papers  on  classification  are  by  F.  H.  Hatch,  8cL 
Progress,  Oct.,  1908;  A.  Schwantke,  Centraibl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1910,  p.  169;  and  W.  Cross,  Quart.  JouL 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  66, 1910,  p.  470. 

*  From  leucite  and  nephelite. 
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Feldspars. 
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i\i,  its  norm,  may  be  quite  unlike  its  actual  composition  or,  in  the 
menclature  of  the  new  system,  its  mode.  This  method  of  computa- 
»n,  then,  does  not  profess  to  represent  mineral  compositions  exactly; 
d  there  is  therefore  danger  that  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  mislead- 
I — that  is,  if  its  avowed  limitations  are  not  kept  constantly  in 
nd.  In  rocks  like  the  mixture  cited  above  corundum  does  not 
rmally  occur,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  experiments  by  Morozewicz 
scribed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  intentional  variation  from 
dity  is  simply  an  evasion  of  the  difficulties  which  often  arise  in  cal<^ 
[ating  from  the  analysis  of  a  rock  its  mineral  composition.  As  a 
ithematical  device  it  is  perhaps  legitimate,  but  it  must  not  be  nus- 
;erpreted. 

The  group  of  femic  minerals,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  dominantly 
Tomagnesian,  but  not  exclusively  so.  The  species  recognized  in  the 
Lssification  as  standard  are  as  follows: 

Acmite,  NaaO.FeaO,.4Si02 ac. 

Sodium  metasilicate,  NasO.SiO] db. 

Potassium  metasilicate,  KjO.SiO, ks. 

Diopside,  CaO.(MgFe)0.2Si02 di. 

WollaBtonite,  CaO.SiOa wo. 

Hypersthene,  (MgFe)0.Si02 hy. 

OUvine,  2(MgFe)O.SiOa ol. 

Akermanite,  4Ca0.3Si02 am 

Magnetite,  FeCFejO, mt. 

Cliromite,  FeO.Cr203 cm   « 

Hematite,  Fe^Oj hm.^ 

Ilmenite,  FeO.TiOj il. 

Titanite,  CaO.TiO2.SiOa tn. 

Perofslrite,  CaO.Ti02 pf. 

Rutile,  Ti02 ru. 

Apatite,  3(3CaO.P205).CaF2 ap. 

Fluorite,  CaFj f r. 

Calcite,  CaO.C02 cc. 

Pyrite,  FeS2 pr. 

Native  metals  and  other  metallic  oxides  and  sulphides. 

Here,  as  with  the  salic  minerals,  certain  conventions  have  been 
opted.  The  two  metasilicates  of  sodium  and  potassium  do  not  exist 
independent  mineral  species,  but  appear  as  possible  components  of 
rtain  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  The  two  last-named  groups,  more- 
er,  are  not  separately  identified  in  the  table,  but  are  represented  by 
B  minerals  embraced  under  the  general  symbol  P.  The  aluminous 
Tomagnesian  and  salic  minerals,  the  alferric  compounds  biotite, 
met,  tourmaline,  melilite,  spinel,  and  the  aluminous  pyroxenes  and 
iphiboles  are  not  taken  into  account  as  normative  or  standard 
ecies.  In  computing  the  norm  of  a  rock  they  are  treated  as  mix- 
res  of  other  molecules  by  devices  like  those  adopted  in  the  salic 
vision.  From  the  norm  the  mode  can  be  approximately  calculated 
'  methods  which  are  fully  discussed  in  the  '*  Quantitative  classifi- 
tion."  An  example  of  the  differences  which  thus  appear  may  be 
»d  from  the  discussion  of  Butte  granite,  on  pages  223-225  of  that 
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work.  Under  norm  is  given  the  composition  in  standard  or  conven- 
tional minerals  and  under  mode  the  percentages  of  the  species 
actually  present  in  the.  rock. 

Campantion  ofBvUe  granite. 


XTOXBL 

Quartz 19.38 

Orthoclase 26. 02 

Albite 23.58 

Anorthite 18. 07 

Diopside 67 

Hypersthene 6.78 

Magnetite 3. 01 

Ilmenite 1.22 

Pyrite 24 

Apatite 31 

Etc 99 


66.67 


I 


7.45 


4.23 


55 


99.27 


58.09 


Mode. 

Quartz 22.86 

Orthoclase 18. 351 

Albite 23.06 

Anorthite 16. 68 

Biotite ^^-  ^21 . 

Hornblende 3. 56| 

Magnetite 1.86 

Ilmenite 46 

Pyrite 241 

Apatite 31J 

Etc 85 


} 


48 


2.32 


.55. 


99.15 


The  divergence  between  convention  and  reaUty  is  evident  at  a 
glance.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  norm  and  mode  of  a  rock  are 
practically  identical,  and  then  the  standard  computation  is  more  sat- 
isfactory. The  normative  and  actual  minerals  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same.  Some  discrepancies,  however,  exist,  to  which  much  weight 
can  not  be  given.  In  calculating  the  percentage  of  a  mineral  from  the 
proportions  of  oxides  shown  by  analysis  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
toward  the  multipUcation  of  errors.  Alumina,  for  instance,  is  often 
uncertain,  at  least  in  ordinary  analyses  of  fair  average  quality,  by 
as  much  as  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  This  amount  corresponds  to  an 
error  in  orthoclase,  if  all  the  alumina  goes  to  that  mineral,  of  2.7  per 
cent,  and  the  variation  entrains  others,  especially  in  the  estimation 
of  the  residual  quartz.  The  computed  mineral  composition  of  a  rock 
is  incorrect  by  multiples  of  the  errors  existing  in  the  analysis,  and 
these  may  be,  in  fact  are,  sometimes  large. 

The  normative  or  standard  minerals,  then,  so  far  as  the  make-up  of  a 
rock  is  concerned,  are  partly  real  and  partly  conventional.  They  are, 
however,  quantitative  in  application  and  give  uniformity  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  rocks.    Upon  them  the  quantitative  classification  is  founded. 

First,  all  igneous  rocks  are  divided  into  five  classes,  which  are 
fixed  within  certain  arbitrary  limits  by  the  ratios  between  the  salic 
and  the  femic  minerals.     These  chxsscs  are  as  follows: 

I.P.».„...»„.,,.„e -,»!->+ 

XT    ^      ,          X.      .         ,        ,.  pal      ^  7  ^    5 

II.  Dosalane:  Dommantly  salic ~fem   '^  ~1~'^~3~ 

sal  5        3 

III.  Salfemane:  Equally  aalic  and  femic fern   ^~8~^~5" 

sal         3        1 

IV.  Dofemane:  Dominantly  femic ^em~*^^~-^~7~ 

sal         1 
V.  Perfemane:  Extremely  femic ~fem~"^"7~ 
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That  is,  the  field  between  an  entirely  salic  rock  and  one  entirely 
femic  is  divided  into  five  parts,  each  representing  a  definite  range  of 
variation.  A  rock  containing  more  than  seven-eighths  of  salic  min- 
erals to  one-eighth  femic  is  in  the  class  persalane;  one  with  less  than 
seven-eighths  salic  to  more  than  three-eighths  femic  falls  under 
dosalane,  and  so  on.  A  granite,  for  example,  containing  over  87.5 
per  cent  of  quartz  and  feldspar  is  placed  in  Class  I;  a  peridotite 
with  over  87.5  per  cent  of  femic  minerals  belongs  in  Class  V.  Many 
basalts,  gabbros,  diorites,  etc.,  contain  salic  and  femic  compounds  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  and  are  therefore  in  Class  III.  From  the 
norm  of  a  rock  its  class  can  be  determined  at  once,  and  in  many  cases 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  analysis  is  sufficient.  The  two  extrertie 
classes  occupy  each  one-eighth  of  the  field;  the  other  classes  divide 
the  remaining  six-eighths  between  t'lem. 

The  division  of  classes  into  subclasses  is  based  upon  a  previous 
division  among  the  standard  minerals  themselves.  Thus  the  salic 
minerals  are  grouped  as  quartz,  Q;  feldspar,  F;  lenads,  or  feld- 
spathoids,  L;  corundum,  C,  and  zircon,  Z.  Q,  F,  and  L  are  placed 
together  as  one  subclass;  C  and  Z  as  another.  In  the  femic  series 
we  have,  first,  pyroxenes,  P;  olivine  and  ikermanite,  O:  with  the 
group  of  iron  ores  and  titanium  minerals,  M;  and,  second,  the  acces- 
sories apatite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  et'*.,  represented  by  A.  In  Classes  I 
to  III  the  subdivision  is  effected  through  the  ratio  QFL  :  CZ  by  the 
same  fivefold  process,  one-eighth,  two-eighths,  and  so  on,  as  in  the 
formation  of  classes  themselves.  In  Classes  IV  and  V,  the  dofemic 
and  perfemic,  the  ratio  POM  :  A  is  used  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
There  are  therefore  twenty-five  subclasses,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
igneous  rocks  belong  to  the  first  subclass  in  each  class.  These  are 
indicated  by  the  expressions — 

QFL     7      ,POM    7 
-Cz->yand^>j 

the  minerals  thus  given  prominence  being  those  which  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  lithosphere.  Rocks  in  which  C,  Z,  or  A  aboimd 
are  not  conmion,  and  their  distribution  or  volume  is  extremely 
limited. 

After  the  subclasses  come  the  orders,  which  are  formed  according 
to  the  proportions,  in  the  rocks,  of  the  preponderating  minerals.  In 
Classes  I  to  III  the  salic  minerals  are  used  as  a  basis  for  subdivision, 
and  the  ratios  connecting  Q,  F,  and  L  are  alone  considered.  Quartz 
and  the  lenads,  however,  are  chemically  antithetic,  and  do  not  occur 
together;  and  this  leads  to  a  doubling  of  the  ordinary  fivefold  divi- 
sion of  a  class,  with  one  term  dropped  out.  That  is,  each  class  is 
divided  into  nine  orders;  if  there  were  ten,  the  fifth  and  sixth  would 
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practically,  although  not  absolutely,  repeat  each  other.    These  orders 

are  as  follows: 

Q        7 

1.  Perquaric:  Quartz  extreme >-^ 

F  1 

Q  7        5 

2.  Doquaric:  Quartz  dominant — -— < — >— 

F  1        S 

Q  5        3 

3.  Quarfelic:  Equal  quartz  and  feldspar — -— < — >— 

F  3        5 

Q  3        1 

4.  Quardofelic:  Feldspar  dominant — — -< — >— 

F  5        7 

Qor  L  1 

5.  Perfelic:  Feldspar  extreme < — 

F  7 

L  3        1 

6.  Lendofelic:  Feldspar  dominant < — >-^ 

F  5       7 

L  5        3 

7.  Lenfelic:  Equal  feldspar  and  lenad < — >— 

F  3       5 

L  7       6 

8.  Dolenic:  Lenad  dominant < — >— 

F  1        S 

L  7 

9.  Perlenic:  Lenad  extreme > 

F  1 

In  Classes  IV  and  V  the  f emic  ratio  P  -f  O  :  M  is  used  to  designate 

the  orders.     They  are: 

P-fO        7 

1.  Perpolic:  Silicate  extreme > 

M  1 

P-fO         7        5 

2.  Dopolic:  Silicate  dominant < — > 

M  1        3 

P+0         5        3 

3.  Polmitic:  Silicate  and  nonsilicate  equal < — > — 

M  3        5 

P-f-0         3.       1 

4.  Domitic:  Nonsilicate  dominant — < — >-^ 

M  5        7 

P-fO         1 

5.  Permitic:  Nonsilicate  extreme < — 

M  7 

.  In  orders  1  to  3  there  is  also  a  precisely  similar  fivefold  division 
into  sections,  wliich  indicate  the  proportions  between  pyroxenes  and 
the  olivine  subgroup.  In  orders  4  and  5  a  like  subdivision  into  sub- 
ordei-s  is  based  upon  the  ratio  H  :  T,  hematite  plus  magnetite  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  titanium  minerals  ilmenite,  titanite,  perofskite, 
and  rutile  on  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  for  present  purposes  to 
carry  these  subdivisions  out  in  detail,  for  the  ratios  are  expressed  by 
precisely  the  same  fractions  as  appear  in  the  classes  and  orders. 

Up  to  this  point  the  quantitative  classification  has  been  mineral- 
ogical,  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standard  or  normative  minerals. 
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e  division  of  orders  into  range,  however,  proceeds  on  chemical 

3S;  but  is  still  fivefold  as  before.    In  Classes  I  to  III,  which  are 

uracterized  by  feldspars  and  lenads,  the  molecular  ratio  of  salic 

D  +  Na^O :  salic  CaO  is   the  determining  factor.     In  Classes  IV 

1  V  the  molecular  ratio  of  femic  CaO+  (MgFe)  O :  femic  alkalies  is 

isidered.    By  salic  CaO  is  meant  the  lime  in  salic  minerals,  such 

anorthite;  femic  lime  is  that  in  diopside,  wollastonite,  etc.    Salic 

alies  are  foimd  in  feldspars  and  lenads;  femic  alkalies  occur  in 

nite  and  certain  other  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.    In  the  par- 

on  of  actual  minerals,  such  as  the  micas,  between  the  two  norma- 

B  groups,  the  potash  of  muscovite  will  go  to  the  saUc  side,  while 

X  of  biotite  is  regarded  as  femic.     Now,  uniting  K^O  and  N&|0 

ler  the  general  symbol  of  R2O;  ^^^  rangs  tmder  the  orders  of 

fises  I  to  III  develop  thus: 

R2O        7 

1.  Peralkalic >-— 

C5aO         1 

Kfl         7       5 

2.  Domalkalic < — > 

CaO         1       3 

R2O         5       3 

3.  Alkalicalcic < — >— 

CaO  3        5 

R2O  3        1 

4.  Docalcic < — > — 

CaO         5       7 

Kfi         1 
6.  Percalcic < — 

CaO  7 

rhe  nomenclature  here  would  seem  to  be  self-explanatory,  but  in 

.sses  IV  and  V  a  less  obvious  device  is  proposed,  namely,  to  indi- 

e  magnesium,  iron,  and  Zime  the  word  mirlic  is  suggested.    Unit- 

MgO,  FeO,  and  CaO  imder  the  symbol  RO  we  now  have  in  the 

tinctively  femic  classes  these  rangs: 

RO         7 

1.  Permirlic >— 

R2O         1 

RO  7        5 

2.  Domirlic < — >— 

R2O         1        3 

RO  5       3 

3.  Alkalimirlic < — > 

R2O         3        5 

RO  3        1 

4.  Domalkalic < — >— 

R2O         5       7 

RO  1 

6.  Perajkalic < — 

RjO         7 

rhe  femic  rangs  are  again  subjected  to  a  fivefold  subdivision  into 
tions,  depending  upon  the  ratio  (MgFe)  O  :  CaO;  and  they  are  also 
ided  into  subrangs  which  indicate  the  ratio  between  magnesia 
1  ferrous  oxide.    So  also,  in  Classes  I  to  lU  there  are  subrange 
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based  upon  the  alkalies  alone,  and  these  are  called,  respectively,  per- 
potassic,  dopotassicy  sodipotassiCf  dosodic,  and  persodic.  These  sub- 
rangs  are  still  further  divisible  in  such  manner  as  to  show  the  ratios 
between  the  lenad  minerals  leucite  and  nephelite,  and  sodalite  and 
noselite,  and  either  of  these  pairs  may  be  subdivided  in  the  same  way. 
In  some  of  these  cases  a  threefold  division  is  employed  instead  of  the 
usual  method.  In  Classes  II,  III,  and  IV  the  rangs  are  agahi 
divided  into  grads,  which  serve  to  classify  the  subordinate  minerals. 
In  Classes  II  and  III  the  subordinate  femic  group  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  P-f  0:M,  just  as  in  forming  the  orders  of  Classes 
IV  and  V.  In  Class  IV  the  subordinate  salic  minerals  serve  to 
designate  five  grads,  depending  upon  the  relations  between  quartz, 
feldspars,  and  lenads.  In  Class  III  there  is  also  a  threefold  discrim- 
ination between  pyroxene  and  olivine,  forming  the  sections  prepyriCf 
pyrolicy  and  preolic.  Furthermore,  precisely  as  rangs  are  formed 
within  orders,  so  suhgrads  are  formed  within  grads.  That  is,  the 
ratios  RO  :  R^O;  R^O  :  CaO;  (MgFe)  O  :  CaO;  and  MgO  :  FeO  are 
used  to  express  between  subordinate  minerals  the  same  relations  that 
hold  in  forming  the  larger  divisions  of  the  classification. 

The  quantitative  classification,  then,  takes  pairs  of  factors,  and 
divides  each  pair,  with  a  few  limitations  only,  into  five  terms, 
expressive  of  different  ratios.  This  process,  obviously,  can  be  ca^ 
ried  out  to  any  desired  degree  of  minuteness;  but  for  most  practical 
purposes  four  subdivisions  are  generally  enough.  These  may  be 
stated  as  classes,  orders,  rangs,  and  subrangs;  the  subclasses,  sub- 
orders, grads,  etc.,  being  less  useful  in  actual  work.  In  order  to 
express  the  composition  of  a  rock,  or,  more  precisely,-  of  a  magma, 
a  simple  notation  has  been  devised,  which  makes  use  of  numerals  to 
indicate  the  several  subdivisions.  Thus  the  symbol  II.5.2.3  indicates 
that  the  magma  which  it  represents  belongs  in  Class  II,  dosalane; 
order  5,  perfelic;  rang  2,  domalkalic;  and  subrang  3,  sodipotassic.^ 
That  such  a  system  is  convenient  we  can  see  at  a  glance;  but  its 
limitations,  due  to  the  distinction  between  normative  and  actual 
minerals,  must  never  be  overlooked.  Analyses  are  readily  classified 
and  summarized  by  the  system;  as  regards  minerals  it  is  confessedly 
incomplete.  The  important  alferric  mmerals  muscovite,  biotite, 
augite,  and  hornblende  fall  outside  of  the  classification,  and  have  to 
bo  expressed  by  means  of  a  recalculation  from  a  norm  into  a  mode. 
It  is  an  artificial  classification  of  great  provisional  value;  but  its 
ultimate  standing  is  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  severe  tests  of 
experience.  Even  if  it  should  be  finally  adopted  by  all  petrologists, 
some  form  of  classification  like  that  now  in  vogue  would  have  to  be 

»  For  the  detailed  development  of  this  notation^  wliich  can  be  extended  to  grads  and  subgrads^see  H.S. 
Washington,  Prof.  Paper  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  28, 1»4,  pp.  13-15.  On  the  calculation  of  nonns,  see  O.l 
Flnlay,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  58. 
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retained  with  it.  Good  analyses  can  not  be  obtained  for  every  rock 
which  the  geologist  is  called  upon  to  determine,  and  in  many  cases 
he  must  be  content  with  the  results  of  a  microscopic  examination.  He 
can  then  say  at  once  that  a  certain  rock  consists  of  alkaU  feldspar, 
quartz,  and  subordinate  femic  minerals,  and  so  define  it  as  a  granite 
or  rhyoUte.  To  accurately  name  its  subrang  is  a  more  troublesome 
matter,  and  impracticable  without  analytical  data.^  In  short,  the 
quantitative  system  can  only  be  applied  to  the  classification  of  rocks 
which  have  been  quantitatively  studied,  but  then  it  yields  results  of 
unquestionable  utility.  It  brings  to  light  magmatic  analogies  which 
might  not  be  recognized  without  its  aid,  and  so  assists  in  the  com- 
parison of  magmas  and  in  the  study  of  their  differentiation.  From 
the  application  of  the  classification  to  the  study  of  rocks,  one  highly 
beneficent  result  has  already  followed.  The  two  memoirs  of  H.  S. 
Washington,'  in  which  he  has  collected  and  classified  all  the  trust- 
worthy rock  analyses  which  had  been  recorded  between  1869  and  1900, 
are  of  the  highest  value  and  go  far  to  justify  the  system. 

COMPOSITION    OF   ROCKS. 

Now,  passing  on  from  the  general  statements  relative  to  classifica- 
tions, we  may  consider  the  actual  composition  of  rocks  as  revealed 
by  chemical  analysis.  In  order  to  do  this  most  advantageously,  and 
to  compare  classifications,  the  ordinary  mineralogical  grouping  will 
be  followed,  but  the  rocks  within  each  group  will  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  quantitative  system,  and  the  brief  description  of  each  one 
will  precede  the  analyses.  To  the  descriptions  the  magmatic  symbols 
and  magmatic  names  are  appended,  and  after  each  table  the  compo- 
sition of  the  normSj  as  found  in  Washington's  tables,  will  be  given. 
We  shall  thus  be  able  to  see  how  nearly  the  two  classifications  coin- 
cide, and  so  be  better  fitted  to  judge  of  their  comparative  merits.  As 
a  rule,  the  analyses  are  those  which  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  are  cited  from  the  col- 
lection pubUshed  in  Bulletin  No.  419.  Only  those  are  selected  which 
have  been  characterized  by  Washington  as  excellent.  In  a  few  cases 
analyses  from  other  sources  must  be  used,  but  due  credit  will  be 
given.  Since  rocks  are  aggregates  of  minerals,  all  sorts  of  interme- 
diate variations  are  possible,  but  in  a  work  of  this  general  character 
such  minor  details  of  classification  must  be  ignored.  Only  the  larger 
features  of  the  subject  can  be  taken  into  account. 

1  The  need  of  rook  names  for  field  use  is  fully  recognized  by  the  authors  of  the  quantitative  system. 

sProf.  Papers  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  Nos.  14  and  28.  For  analyses  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Survey, 
aee  also  Bull.  No.  419.  For  an  extended  application  of  the  quantitative  classification,  see  Washington's 
Reman  comagmatic  region,  Pub.  No.  51  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  1906.  For  reviews  and  oriticlsms  of 
the  new  system,  see  A.  Michel  L6vy,  Bull.  Carte  g6ol.  France,  No.  92,  1903;  A.  H[arker],  Oeol.  Mag. 
1908,  p.  173;  J.  W.  Evans,  Science  Progress,  vol.  1,  1906,  p.  259;  E.  B.  Mathews,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  31, 
1908»  p.  309;  and  L.  MUch,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  p.  677. 
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THE  BHYOIJTB-aBANITB  QBOXTP. 

In  Claas  I  of  the  quantitative  classification,  order  1,  perquariC;  is 
represented  by  rocks  which  consist  mainly  of  quartz^  such  as  quartz 
veins  and  segregations  of  igneous  origin.  In  order  2,  doquaric,  Wash- 
ington places  a  few  rocks  which  contain  from  53  to  69  per  cent  of 
quartz,  but  none  of  them  is  particularly  important.  It  is  in  order  3, 
quarfeUc,  that  the  noteworthy  rocks  begin  to  appear,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  belong  in  the  familar  group  of  rhyolites  and  gran- 
ites.    With  this  group  it  is  convenient  to  begin. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  granite  may  be  defined  as  a  holocrystalline, 
plutonic  rock,  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  and  an  alkali  feldspar,  the 
latter  being  commonly  orthoclase  or  microcline.  A  soda  granite  isone 
containing  a  soda  feldspar,  preferably  anorthoclase.  With  these 
dominant  minerals  there  may  be,  and  usually  are,  subordinate  species, 
such  as  muscovite,  biotite,  hornblende,  etc.  Hence  the  varieties  mus- 
covite  granite,  biotite  granite  or  granitite,  hornblende  granite,  toiuma- 
line  granite,  and  the  like.  When  only  quartz  and  feldspar  are  pres- 
ent the  rock  is  called  aplite,  although  it  must  be  observed  that  this 
term  is  often  used  in  other  senses.^  RhyoUte  is  the  eruptive  equiva- 
lent of  granite  and  has  the  same  chemical  composition.  The  min- 
erals which  develop  individually  in  it  are  also  broadly  the  same, 
quartz  and  alkali  feldspar  largely  predominating.  Rhyolite,  how- 
ever, very  commonly  contains  more  or  less  undifferentiated  glass,  and 
obsidian  is  a  wholly  vitreous  variety.  The  quartz  porphyries,  which 
are  intermediate  between  granites  and  rhyolites,  are  old,  de vitrified 
forms  of  the  latter.  Nevadite,  liparite,  and  quartz  trachyte  are 
synonyms  for  rhyolite.  The  differences  between  granite  and  rhyolite 
are  structural  and  genetic ;  chemically  and  magmatically  they  are  the 
same.  This  essential  identit}^  of  composition  appears  in  the  subjoined 
tables  of  analyses.     First  in  order  come  the  rhyolites. 

Analyses  of  rhyolites. 

A.  From  Buona  Vista  Peak,  Amador  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  H.  W.  Turner  as  containing  sanidine,  quartz,  and  biotite  in  a  glassy  groundmass.    Magmatic  symbolr 

1.3.1.2.  Afagdeburgose. 

B.  From  near  Willow  Lake,  Plumas  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  J.  S. 
Dillor  as  contrining  phenocrysts  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  In  a  groundmass  of  the  same  materials.    Symbolt 

1.3.1.3.  Alaskose. 

C.  Obsidian,  Obsidian  Cliff,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield.  Described  by 
Arnold  Hague  and  J.  P.  Iddings.  A  glass  containing  microlites  of  augite  and  ferric  oxide,  wlUi  traces  of 
quartz  and  feldspar.    Symbol,  1.3.1.3.    Alaskose. 

D.  From  Madison  Plateau,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Not  described.  Sym- 
bol, 1.3.1.4. 

1  On  account  of  this  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  aplite,  J.  E.  Spurr  has  proposed  the  name  "alasUte" 
for  rocks  of  this  character.  For  the  corresponding  eruptive  or  fine-grained  porphyritic  rocks  the  term  "  tor- 
drillite"  is  offered.  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  25, 1900,  p.  229.  On  the  formation  of  granite  see  H.  Le  Chatellcr, 
Annales  des  mines,  8th  ser.,  voL  13, 1888,  p.  232.  On  the  origin  of  pegmatite  see  J.  B.  Hastings,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  39,  1909,  p.  104;  E.  S.  Bastin,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  297;  and  A.  Harkfif, 
Natural  history  of  igneous  rocks,  p.  283. 
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E.  From  tfaeHjdsPttk  dUcAi  Butte  cUstriotyMoiitaiuL  Aiial7dsbyH.N.8tokei.  Contains,  sooordliig 
to  W.  H.  Weed,  aenidine,  qtuurts,  plei^ooleae,  and  Motite,  In  a  gnnmdmaaB  of  quarts  ard  feldspar.  Symbol, 
13.2.3.     Tekamoie. 

F.  From  "  Elephant's  Back,"  YeUowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Wbltfleld«  Reported  by  J.  P. 
Iddings  tocontain  quarts  and  nnldlne,  with  a  Uttle  augite  and  magnetite,  In  a  glassy  groondmass.  Symbol, 
L3.23.     Tekamo§e, 

O.  From  Haystack  Moontaln,  Aroostook  Comity,  Maine.  Analysis  by  HlUebrand.  Described  by  H.E. 
Gregory.  Contains  quarts,  alMte,  and  orthoclase,  with  titaniteand  accessory  chlorite  and  kaolin.  Symbol, 
1.4.1.3.    Liparote. 

H.  From  Crater  Lake,  Oregon.  Analyds  by  Stokes.  Described  by  H.  B.  Patton.  Contains  plaglodase, 
bombleode,  hypenthene,  and  magnetite.  In  a  glassy  groondmass  crowded  with  mlcroUtes  of  feldspar  and 
aogite.    8ymb<^  1.4.2.4.    Lot$enote, 
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The  following  analyses  represent  quartz  porphyry: 

Analyses  ofqtuxrtz  porphyry, 

A.  From  near  Blowing  Rock,  Watauga  County,  North  Carolina.  Analsrsls  by  W.  F.  HlOebrand.  Re- 
ported by  A.  Keith  to  contain  quartz  and  orthoclase,  with  subordinate  seridte,  chlwite,  and  biotite.  Ifai^ 
matic  symbol,  1.3.1.2.    Magddfurgwe. 

B.  From  the  Modoc  mine,  Butte  district,  Montana.  Analjrsis  by  Hillebrand.  Contains,  acoonUng  to 
W.  H.  Weed,  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  plagioclaae  in  a  groundmaas  of  quartz  and  feldspar.  Symbol,  L4JJ. 
ToKonose. 

C.  From  Prospect  Mountain,  Leadville  district,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  O.  Eakins.  BeKribed  by 
W.  Cross.  Contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quartz,  biotite,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  dTtxm.  Symbol, 
1.4.2.3.     ToKonose. 

D.  From  the  Swansea  mine,  Ttntic  district,  Utah.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  O.  W. 
Tower  and  O.  O.  Smith.  Contains  feldspar,  quartz,  magnetite,  apatite,  secondary  pyrlte,  and  a  little 
chlorite  and  biotite.    Symbol.  1.4.2.3.     Totcanote. 

E.  From  Grizzly  Mountains,  Plumas  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Contains,  aoeord> 
ing  to  H.  W.  Turner,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  pyritc,  in  a  fine  groundmass.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toteanou, 
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>  subjoined  analyses  of  granites  are  all  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand:^ 

Analyses  of  granites. 

im  Currant  Creek  Canyon,  near  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.    Describe'     /  E.  B.  Mathews.    Contains 

le,  quarts,  musoovite,  and  serlcitio  aggregates  replacing  plagiocl&^o  and  a  part  of  the  mksrocline. 

c  symbol,  1.3.1.2.    Magdeburgote. 

•tite  granite,  Sentinel  Point,  Pikes  FMk,  Colorado.    Described  by  Mathews.    Contains  miero- 

3rodine>perthite,  quarts,  biotite,  a  little  oligoclase,  and  accessory  fluorite,  apatite,  siroon,  sphene, 

mdmpgnetite.    Symbol,  1.3.1.3.    AUuikou. 

m  Cummt  Creek  Canyon,  Pikes  Peak,  Colorado.    Described  by  Mathews.    Contains  perthitio 

le,  quarts,  biotite,  muscovite,  altered  plagiodase,  and  flakes  of  limonite.    Symbol,  1.4.1.2.   Omeou. 

ttite  granite,  Mount  Aacutney,  Vermont.    Described  by  R.  S.  Daly.    Contains  quartz,  orthoclase. 

Be,  biotite,  magnetite,  sphene,  apatite,  and  zircon.    Symbol,  1.4.1.3.    Liparoae. 

la  granite,  Pigecm  Point,  Minnesota.    Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley.    Contains  feldspar,  quarts, 

some  muscovite,  rutOe,  leucoxene,  hematite,  and  apatite,  and  sometimes  secondary  calcite. 

1.4.1.3.    Liparote, 

initite,  near  Florissant,  Colorado.    Described  by  Mathews.    Contains  microcline,  albite,  quartz, 

lie.    Symbol,  1.4.1.4.    KaUerudose. 

mite.  Big  Timber  Creek,  Crazy  Mountains,  Montana.    Reported  by  J.  E.  Wolff  as  containing 

cthoclase,  oligoclase,  and  biotite.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     Toacanose. 

lite,  Yuba  Gap,  Sierra  County,  California.    Described  by  H.  W.  Turner.    Contains  orthoclase, 

tegloclase,  a  little  microcline.  brown  mica,  and  iron  ore.    Symbol,  1.4.2.3.     7\>$eano»e. 
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.32;  1001,  p.  932)  found  traces  of  nitrogen,  argon,  arsenic,  and  iodine  in 
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All  of  the  rocks  here  cited  belong  in  the  first  subclass  of  Class  I 
and  lie  between  t>e  limits  indicated  by  the  symbols  1.3.1.2  and 
1.4.2.4.  Some  gra.  yes  appear  in  Washington's  tables  under  Class 
II,  but  they  are  few  m  number  and  represent,  probably,  intermediate 
gradations  toward  the  syenites^  So  far  as  the  foregoing  analyses  are 
concerned,  they  show  that  up  to  this  point  the  quantitative  and 
mineralogical  classification  coincide  fairly  well  and  that  the  norms 
can  not  vary  very  much  from  the  modes.  The  normative  corundum  * 
probably  represents  the  micas,  either  muscovite  or  biotite,  or  both,  so 
that  the  actual  orthoclase  of  these  rocks  must  be  lower  than  is  shown 
in  the  norms.  The  latter  show  with  sufficient  emphasis  that  quartz 
and  alkali  feldspars  are  the  most  important  minerals  in  the  granite- 
rhyolite  group  and  that  the  rocks  differ  chiefly  in  the  varying  pro- 
portions of  quartz,  orthoclase  or  microcline,  and  albite  or  anorthoclase. 
The  presence  of  much  muscovite  in  a  granite,  however,  would  increase 
the  divergence  between  norm  and  mode,  and  even  throw  the  rock 
into  some  other  order  than  those  shown  by  the  limiting  symbols  just 
given.  

THB  TBACHYTE-SYENITE  QBOUP. 

The  trachyte-syenite  series  of  rocks  differs  from  the  rhyolite-granite 
series  in  being  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  quartz.  The  trachytes,  like 
the  rhyolites,  are  eruptive  rocks ;  the  syenites  resemble  granite  in  their 
plu  tonic  origin.  Between  trachyte  and  syenite  there  are  intermediate 
forms,  analogous  to  the  quartz  porphyries.  All  of  these  rocks  contain 
principally  alkali  feldspars,  with  subordinate  femic  minerals,  and 
often  alferric  species  such  as  hornblende  or  mica.  These  minor  con- 
stituents are  recognized  in  nomenclature  by  such  terms  as  biotite 
trachyte,  mica  syenite,  hornblende  syenite,  etc.  There  are  also  many 
varietal  names,  which  are  based  on  minor  distinctions.  The  nephe- 
line  syenites  will  be  considered  separately.  The  following  analyses 
represent  typical  examples  within  the  series  as  defined  here: 

Analyses  of  trachyle-syenite  rocks. 

A.  Nordmarklte,  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Anal>'sis  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand;  description  by  R.  8. 
Daly.  Contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quartz,  hornblende,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  zircon,  with  very 
little  biotite,  titanite,  diopside,  and  allanite.    Magmatic  symbol,  1.5.1.3.    Phlegrose. 

B.  Quartz  syenite  porphyry,  Gray  Butte,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  SttAes- 
Described  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  ContJiins  anorthoclase,  microlites  of  plagioclase,  legirite, 
auglte,  quartz,  and  apatite,  with  an  occasional  zircon  and  traces  of  biotite.     Symbol,  1.5.1.4.    Nordmarkoit- 

C.  Biotite  trachyte,  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Reported 
by  Arnold  Hague  and  T.  A.  Jaggar  as  containing  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  chlorite. 
Symbol,  1.5.1.4.     Nordmarkose. 

D.  Soda  syenite  porphyry,  Moccasin  Creek,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Stokes. 
Described  by  11.  W.  Turner.  Consists  mainly  of  albite,  with  possibly  rogirite.  Symbol,  1.5.1.5.  Tno' 
lumrwse. 

E.  Soda  syenite,  Douglas  Island,  Alaska.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Described  by  O.  F.  Becker.  CoD" 
tains  mostly  albite,  with  secondary  quartz,  calcite,  and  pyrite.    Symbol,  I.5.I.5.     Tuolumnote. 

F.  Biotite  trachyte.  Dike  Mountain,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Hlllebrand.  Reported 
by  Hague  and  Jap.^ar  to  contain  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  biotite,  and  chlorite.    Symbol,  1.5.2.3.    Pi*to*fc<»«. 

G.  Auglte  syenite  porphyry,  Copper  Creek  brvsin,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  ITiUelffaDd. 
Contains,  according  to  Hague  and  Jaggar,  auglta,  biotite,  orthoclase,  a  little  hornblende,  and  quarts.  Syn* 
bol,  L5^4.    Lauroikoae, 

1  Or  undistributed  alumina. 
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H.  Aaglte  syenite,  TonilMdc  Crad^  Tnoltmiiie  County,  CaUfomia.  Analysis  t>y  Stokes.  Reported  by 
Turner  to  contain  orthoclase  and  aaglte,  wl  th  less  plagloclase  and  quarts.    Symbol,  n.5.1.2.    Bigkwoodoie, 

I.  Syenite,  Yogo  Peak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand.  Described  by  Weed 
and  PlTBson.  Contains  orthoclase,  oUgocIase,  quarts,  apatite,  tltanlte,  Iron  ores,  pyroxene,  hornblende 
and  blotlte,  with  traces  of  decomposition  products.    Symbol,  II.5.2.3.    Momono$e. 

J.  Syenite,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Reported  by  W.  Cross  to  contain  much 
alkali  feldspar,  some  oUgoclase,  auglte,  blotlte,  and  hornblende,  with  a  little  tltanite,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  IL5.2.3.    Momono$e. 

K.  Syenite,  Cracy  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by  J.  E.  Wolff  to  contain 
anorthoclase,  hornblende,  auglte,  sphene,  apatite,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  n.5.2.4.    Akeroie. 
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Anafyaes  of  traehyte-iyenUe  rodu — Continued. 
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The  rocks  of  this  group,  being  deficient  in  quartz,  tend  to  run 
lower  in  silica  than  the  granites  and  rhyolites.  Their  magmatic 
range  is  between  1.5.1.3  and  II.5.2.4;  so  that,  despite  their  miner- 
alogical  similarities,  they  are  divided  between  two  classes,  but  fall 
within  each  class  into  the  same  order,  the  perfelic.  With  decrease 
of  quartz,  at  one  end  of  the  series,  they  shade  into  rocks  in  which 
the  femic  minerals  are  no  longer  subordinate.  Among  these  femic 
rocks  are  found  varieties  which  have  been  named  minette,  kersantite, 
lamprophyre,  and  shonkinite.  Some  of  these  terms  are  vaguely  used, 
and  are  very  often  applied  to  rocks  of  a  transitional  character  which 
contain  considerable  amounts  of  soda-lime  feldspars.  The  subjoined 
analyses  represent  some  of  these  femic  syenites: 
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Analyses  offemic  syenites, 

la  minette,  Bnthagen,  Laugendal,  Norway.    Analysis  1>y  V.  Sohmekk.    Described  by  W.  C. 
(Die  Eruptlvgtftelne  des  KjisUaniagebletes,  voL  3,  1888,  p.  130).    ContalDS,  In  approximate 
geSf  54  soda  feldspar,  20  lepldomelane,  13  egirine-auglte,  2}  apatite,  and  1  sphene.    Magmatic 
n.5.2.4.    Akero6€. 

la  minette,  Had,  Langesimd  Fjord,  Norway.  Analysis  by  Schmelck,  description  by  BrOgger 
iptiygesteine  des  Kristianiagebietes,  vol.  3, 1808,  p.  139).  Contains  about  51}  per  cent  sodafeld- 
5  lepldomelane,  16}  diopside,  2}  each  of  apatite  and  sphene.  Symbol,  IL6.1.4.  Xxmrdotote. 
anitic  lamprophyre.  Two  Buttes,  Prowers  County,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 
I,  according  to  W.  Cross,  alkali  feldspar,  diopside,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  olivine.  Symbol, 
.    Prowertose. 

mkinite,  Beaver  Creek,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described 
[.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  anorthoclase,  diopside,  biotite,  iron  ores,  ana  apatite,  with 
ttle  olivine  and  nephelite.    Symbol,  III.5.1.3. 

mkinite,  Yogo  Peak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  HiUebraad.  Described  by 
id  Pirsson.  Contains  augite  and  orthoclase,  with  biotite,  iron  ore,  andesine,  apatite,  olivine,  and 
f  kaolin.    Symbol,  111.6.2.3.    Shonkinote. 
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A  comparison  of  the  norms  imder  A  and  B  with  the  modes  as 
given  by  Brogger  will  show  how  widely  the  two  divei^e.  These  two 
rocks  are  in  Class  II;  the  others,  on  account  of  their  higher  propor- 
tion of  femic  minerals,  fall  in  Class  III.  All  five  of  the  rocks  contain 
micas,  which  accoimts  for  some  of  the  diflFerences  between  the  mag- 
matic  and  the  mineralogical  composition.  In  A  and  B,  also,  sphene 
is  reported,  while  in  the  norms  the  titanium  is  reckoned  entirely  as 
ilmenite. 

NEFHEUTE  BOCKS. 

In  the  norms  of  the  foregoing  rocks  small  quantities  of  nephelite 
appear.     These  mark  a  transition  from  the  syenites  and  trachytes 
proper,  to  the  phonoUtes  and  nepheline  syenites,  in  which  the  lenad 
minerals  replace  the  alkali  feldspars  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Taking  the  nepheUte  rocks  first  in  order,  we  find  an  eruptive  and  a 
deep-seated  group,  just  as  with  the  trachyte-syenite  series.     Quartz 
is  excluded  from  these  rocks,  for  if  it  were  introduced  in  excess  into 
the  magma  it  would  convert  the  lenads  into  feldspars,  nepheUte  into 
albite,  and  leucite  into  orthoclase.     In  phonoUte  we  have  commonly 
orthoclase,  nepheUte,  and  pyroxene;  tinguaite  is  a  varietal  name. 
Some  rocks  richer  in  femic  minerals  than  the  phonolites  have  been 
classed  with  the  basaltic  basanites,  but  they  contain  so  Uttle  soda- 
Ume  feldspar  that  it  is  well  to  include  them  in  the  following  table, 
as  alUed  to  phonoUte  chemically.     The  subjoined  data  relate  to  mem- 
bers of  the  eruptive  series. 

Analyses  of  eruptive  nephelite  rocks. 

A.  PhonoUte,  Southboro,  Massaohiisetts.  Analysis  by  11.  N.  Stokes.  Collected  by  B.  K.  Em«r9on  j 
but  not  described.    Magmatic  symbol,  1.6.1.4.    Miaskose.  I 

B.  I'honollte,  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota.  Analj'sis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described  by  W.  Cross.  | 
Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite,  SRglrite,  noselite,  sodalite,  sphene,  apatite,  and  zircon;  also  secondary  j 
zeolites  and  calcite,  but  no  magnetite.    Symbol,  1.6.1.4.    Miasko9€. 

C.  PhonoUte,  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Cross.  Contains  ortbo-  i 
clase,  nephelite,  sodalite.  noselite,  a>glrito,  etc.    Symlx)l,  1.6.1.4.    Miaskose. 

D.  PhonoUte,  Pleasant  Valley,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico.  Analjrsls  by  UiUebrand.  Reportedly 
Cross  to  contain  nepheUte,  alkali  feldspar,  rogirite,  traces  of  magnetite,  and  a  little  noselite  or  sodalite- 
Syml)ol.  I.t).1.4.     Afiaskose. 

E.  Tinguaite,  Bear  Creek,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analj'sis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  H- 
Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  nephelite,  cancrinite,  augite,  eegirite,  apatite,  a  little  soda- 
lite. and  a  doubtful  hornblende.    Symbol,  II.G.1,.3.    Judithose. 

F  PhonoUte,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillel)rand.  Reported  by  Cross  to  contain  orthO" 
olase,  nephelite,  and  a^irite,  with  a  very  little  hornblende,  augite,  and  magnetite.  Symbol,  II.6.I-4- 
Laurdalose. 

O.  Basanite,  near  Big  Mountain,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand ;  description  by  Cross. 
Contains  alkali  feldspar,  augite,  magnetite,  olivine,  nepheUte,  a»glrite,  biotite,  and  zeolitic  minerals.  Sym- 
bol II  6.2.4.    Essexose. 

H.  Basanite,  Mount  Inge,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand;  description  by  Cross.  Coo* 
tains  orthoclase.  nepheUte.  hornblende,  augite,  o^girine-augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  a  trace  » 
pyrite.    Symbol,  II.7.1.4.    Lujavroae, 
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The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  deep-seated  rocks  of  the 
nephelite  series: 

Analyses  of  deep-seated  nephelite  rocks. 

A.  ElsBoIite  syenite,  or  litchfieldite,  Litchfleld,  Maine.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  EaUns.  Described  by  W.  8. 
Bayley.  Contains  eteolite,  two  feldsinrs,  and  lepidomelane,  with  accessory  sodalite,  cancrinite,  and 
zircon.    Magmatic  symbol,  1.5.1.4.    NofdjnarkoBe. 

B.  ElsoUta  syenite,  Beemersrille,  New  Jersey.  Analjrsis  by  Eakins.  Described  by  J.  P.  Iddln^ 
Contains  nephelite,  orthoclase,  segirite,  and  biotite,  with  less  melanite,  titanite,  apatite,  magnetite,  and 
£ircon.    Symbol,  1.5.6.3.    Beemeroie, 

C.  Nephelite  syenite,  BrookviUe,  New  Jersey.  Analysis  by  G.  Bteiger.  Described  by  F.  L.  Ransome. 
Contains  alkali  feldspars,  altered  nepheUte,  amphibole,  biotite,  cancrinite,  plagioclase,  muscovite,  spgiriDe- 
augite,  apatite,  fluorlte,  and  traces  of  magnetite,  with  secondary  analcite,  sericite,  and  natrolite  (  7>.  Symbol, 
1.6.2.4.     Viezzenote. 

D.  ElsBolite  syenite,  Red  Hill,  Mooltonboro,  New  Hampshire.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand;  descrip- 
tion by  Bayley.  Contains  elsDolite,  hornblende,  augite,  biotite,  sodalite,  albite,  and  orthoclase,  with 
accessory  apatite,  sphene,  magnetite,  and  an  occasional  zircon.    Symbol,  U.S.  1.4.     UmpUkose. 

E.  Nephelite  syenfte.  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analjrsls  by  HiUebrand.  Described  by  W.  GnosB. 
Contains  alkali  feldspars,  nephelite,  sodalite,  augite,  some  segirine,  hornblende,  biotite,  sphene,  apatite, 
and  magnetite.    Symbol,  II.5.2.4.    Akeroae. 

F.  Urtite,  Kola  Peninsula,  Finland.  Analysis  by  N.  Sahlbom.  Described  by  W.  Ramsay,  OeoL 
F5ren.  F5rhandl.,  vol.  18,  p.  463, 1896.  Contains,  in  percentages,  nephelite,  85.7;  pyroxene,  mostly  aegiiite^ 
12.0;  and  apatite,  2.0.    Symbol,  n.9.1.4.     Urtote. 

G.  Ijolite,  livaara,  Finland.  Analysis  by  A.  Zilhacus.  Described  by  W.  Hackman,  Bull.  Comm.  gfidi 
Finland,  No.  11.  1900.  Contains,  in  average  percentages,  nephelite,  51.6;  pjrroxene,  39.2;  apatite,  4.3; 
titanite,  2.1;  and  ivaarite,  0.7.    Symbol,  II.9.1.4.     Ur1o»e, 

H.  Theralite,  Crazy  Moimtains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Contains,  according  to  J.  E.  WoUl^ 
augite,  eegirite,  biotite,  sodalite,  nephelite,  feldspar,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  titanite.  Symbol,  1X1.7.1.4 
Malignoae. 
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A  comparison  of  these  norms  with  the  modes  indicated  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  rocks  shows  great  divergencies.  The  normative  and 
actual  minerals  are  only  in  part  the  same.  All  of  the  rocks,  however, 
consist  ddminantly  of  alkali  feldspar  and  nephelite,  with  varying 
accessories.  In  the  Brookville  syenite  the  normative  anorthite  shows 
a  gradation  toward  the  plagioclase  rocks.  The  urtite  and  ijolite  rep- 
resent the  highest  proportions  of  nephelite;  and  in  the  theralite  we 
have  the  f emic  minerals  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  rock.  Taken 
all  together,  the  nephelite  rocks,  eruptive  and  plu  tonic,  range  from 
1.5.1.4  to  III.7.1.4.  The  mineralogical  variations  are  great  enough 
to  justify  a  much  more  minute  subdivision  in  classification  than  they 
are  given  here.  The  many  varietal  names  that  have  been  given  the 
nepheline  syenites  follow  from  a  recognition  of  their  differences. 
Ditroite,  foyaite,  laurdaUte,  Utchfieldite,  urtite,  and  ijolite  are  exam- 
ples of  this  varied  nomenclature.^ 

1 A  very  full  descriptkm  of  the  Norwegian  nephelixie  syenites  is  given  by  W.  C.  BrGgger  in  his  work  Die 
EruptivgestBine  des  Kristianiagsbietes,  espedally  in  part  3  (1896).  Laurdallte,  heumlte,  nepheline  por* 
phyry,  foyaite,  and  hedrumite  ara  the  nephelite  rocks  described  in  this  memoir.  A  remarkable  rook 
found  in  Dungannon  Township,  Ontario,  has  been  described  by  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  4th  ser., 
vol.  17, 1904,  p.  280.  It  oontains  72.2  per  cent  of  nephelite,  with  15.09  of  hornblende  and  5.14  of  canorlnlte. 
Same  minor  constituents  are  also  present.  This  rock  Adams  has  named  monmouthite  and  its  norm  dlllers 
widely  from  its  mode.  On  the  origin  of  "alkaline"  rooks  see  H.  I.  Jensen,  Proc.  Linn.  Soo.  New  South 
Wales,  VOL  33, 190S,  p.  401,  and  R.  A.  Daly,  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc  Amertoa,  vol.  21, 1910,  p  87. 
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LBTJOITB  BOCKS. 


The  leucite-bearing  rocks  are  much  less  common  than  those  carry- 
mg  nepheUte,  and,  like  the  latter,  have  been  designated  by  various 
names.  The  following  examples  among  those  containing  httle  or  no 
soda-Ume  feldspar  will  suffice  to  show  their  composition: 

Analyses  of  leucUe  rocks, 

A.  Pseudol0Ucite4odaUte  tlngaaite,  Bearpaw  Moontains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 
Described  by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pinson.  Contains  orthodase,  nephelite,  sodalite,  noselite,  segirite, 
dJopside,  and  fluorite.  liagmatio  symbol,  II.7.1.3.  Janeiroie.  Although  leucite  is  not  reported  here,  it 
appears  abundantly  in  the  norm. 

B.  Arkite,  or  leucite  syenite,  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  Described  and  analyzed  by  H.  8.  Washington, 
Jour.  Oeology,  vol.  9,  1901,  p.  610.  Contains,  in  percentages,  orthoclase,  3.9;  leucite,  36.9;  nephelite,  25i; 
8Bgirite,  8.4;  diopslde,  10.8;  garnet,  14.5.    Symbol,  II.9.1.3.    Arhmiose. 

C.  Wyomingite,  Boar's  Tusk,  Leucite  Hills,  Wyoming.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  W.  Cross.    Contains  phlogopite,  leucite,  diopslde,  and  apatite.    Symbol,  III.6.1.1.     WpomiTtgote. 

D.  Leucitite,  Bearpaw  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  Weed  and  Pirssoo 
as  an  olivine-free  leucite  basalt.  Contains  leucite,  augite,  iron  oxides,  rarely  biotite,  and  a  little  glassy 
base.    Syml^l,  III.8.1.2.    Chotote. 

£.  Leucitite,!  Albaa  Hills,  Italy.  Described  and  analysed  by  Washington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ssr., 
vol.  9,  p.  53, 1900.  Contains  leucite,  nephelite,  melllite,  diopslde,  magnetite,  a  trace  of  biotite,  and  scaroely 
any  apatite.    Symbol,  III.8.2.2.    Albanoae, 

F.  Madupite,  Leucite  Hills,  Wyoming.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Cross.  Contaios 
diopslde  and  phlogopite,  with  perofokite  and  magnetite,  in  a  glassy  base  of  neaiiy  the  composition  of  leuctfte. 
Symbol,  ni.9.1.2.    Madupote. 

G.  Missourite,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analyzed  by  E.  B.  Hurlbut.  Described  by  Weed 
and  Pirsson  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  237, 1905.  Contains  leucite,  augite,  biotite,  olivioe,  apatite, 
iron  ore,  some  zeolites,  and  analcite.  Symbol,  IV.1.1.2.  In  this  rock,  as  the  symbol  indicates,  fismio 
minerals  are  dominant. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  many  rocks  specifically  desig- 
nated as  leucite-bearing  which,  as  interpreted  by  Washington,  reveal 
no  leucite  in  the  norms.*  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  leucite 
rocks  are  all  effusive  and  never  deep  seated;  at  least  no  plutonic 
member  of  the  group  is  known.  In  an  abyssal  rock,  which  has  con- 
solidated under  pressure,  water  is  retained;  and  in  such  cases,  when 
magnesium  and  potassium  available  for  the  formation  of  oUvine  and 
leucite  are  present,  biotite  is  produced  instead.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  fusion  of  biotite  yields  olivine,  leucite,  some  glass, 
and  a  little  spinel.'  By  fusing  biotite  and  microcline  together, 
Fouqufi  and  L6vy '  obtained  a  mixture  of  leucite,  olivine,  and  mag- 
netite, together  with  a  mmeral  resembUng  meUUte,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  that  species.  A  magma,  then,  which  would  form 
biotite  under  pressure,  will  lose  water  if  it  soUdifies  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  may  generate  oUvine  and  leucite. 

The  other  lenad  minerals,  sodaUte,  noseUte,  and  hatiynite,  are  also 
noteworthy  constituents  of  certain  rare  rocks,  which  we  need  not 
consider  in  detail.  SodaUte  syenite,  haiiynophyre,  and  nosean  sani- 
dinite  are  names  of  rocks  in  which  these  minerals  are  conspicuous.* 

One  sodalite  syenite,  however,  is  included  in  the  next  table  of 
analyses,  for  the  reason  that  it  also  contains  analcite,  a  rock-making 
mineral  whose  significance  has  been  realized  only  within  recent  years. 

I  On  the  formation  of  leucite  in  igneous  rocks,  see  H.  8.  Washington,  Jour.  Oeology ,  vol.  15, 1907,  pp.  257, 
357.    Aljo  in  his  Roman  comagmatic  region.  Pub.  No.  51  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  1906. 
>  See  H.  B&ckstrOm,  Geol.  FOren.  F6rhandl.,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  155. 

*  Synthase  des  min6raux  et  des  zoohes,  p.  77. 

*  For  analyses  see  Washington's  Tables,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Surrey  No.  14, 1903,  pp.  201,  215,  303, 
a06,  349,  351. 
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ANALCITB  BOCKS. 

The  oqcurrence  of  analcite  as  a  primary  mineral  was  first  recog- 
nized by  W.  Lindgren/  who  described  certain  rocks  from  Mont&na 
as  analcite  basalts.  In  them  the  analcite  played  a  part  like  that 
usually  taken  by  the  feldspars.  Since  then  the  mineral  has  been 
identified  in  a  considerable  number  of  other  rocks,'  and  W.  Cross' 
has  found  it  to  be  commonly  present  in  the  phonoUtes  of  Cripple 
Creek.  According  to  L.  V.  Pirsson/  the  supposed  "glass  base"  of 
monchiquite  is  really  analcite.  This  rock  was  originally  described 
by  M.  Hunter  and  H.  Rosenbusch^  as  consisting  of  oUvine,  with 
either  amphibole,  pyroxene,  or  biotite,  or  all  three,  in  a  glassy  ground- 
mass;  but  the  composition  of  the  latter  is  that  of  analcite,  and  like 
analcite  it  gelatinizes  with  weak  acids.  In  a  magma  having  the 
general  composition  of  a  nepheUne  rock,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  water  is  an  important  factor.  If  water  is  retained,  analcite  is 
Ukely  to  be  formed;  if  lost,  then  nepheline  is  generated.  Analcite, 
however,  is  more  nearly  akin,  structurally,  to  leucite  than  to  nephe- 
Ute,  and  between  the  leucite  and  analcite  rocks  there  are  strong 
resemblances.  The  following  analyses  represent  the  last-named  rock 
family: 

Analyses  of  analcite  rocks. 

A.  Sodalite  syenite,  Square  Butte,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  W.  H.  MelTille. 
Described  by  W.  Lindgren,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45, 1898,  p.  286.  Contains,  hi  peroentages,  ortho- 
clase,  50;  albite,  16;  horablende,  23;  sodalite,  8;  analcite,  3.    Magmatic  symbol  1.5.2.3.    Pukukote, 

B.  Analcite  tingiiaite,  Manchester,  Massachusetts.  Analyzed  and  described  by  II.  S.  Washington,  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  fi,  1898,  p.  1S2.  Contains,  in  percentages,  analcite,  37.4;  albite,  20.9;  nephelite,  10.9 
orthoclase,  17.3;  oegirite,  10.2;  pyroxene,  3.3.    Symbol  1.6.1.4.     Miaaikose. 

C.  Ileronite,  Heron  Bay,  Lake  Superior.  Analysis  by  II.  W.  Charlton.  Described  by  A.  P.  Colemazif 
Jour.  Geolog>',  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  431.  Contains,  in  percentages,  analcite,  47.0;  orthoclase,  38.24;  labradorite, 
13.0;  fpgirite,  4.04;  limonite,  3.59;  calcite,  1.96.    Symbol,  1.6.1.4.     Miaekoae. 

D.  Monchiquite,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  H. 
Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  olivine,  augite,  biotite,  analcite,  and  apatite,  with  traobs  of  sopentJne 
and  chlorite.  S3rmbol,  III.6.1.4.  No  subrang  name  assigned.  Called  analcite  basalt  in  Washington's 
tables. 

E.  Monchiquite,  Cabo  Frio,  Brazil.  Described  by  Hunter  and  Rosenbusch,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 
1890,  p.  445.  Analysis  by  M.  Uunter.  The  type  of  monchiquite,  as  described  above.  Symbol,  nL6.2.i 
Monchiquose. 

F.  Monchiquite,  Big  Baldy,  Little  Belt  Mountams,  Montana.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HUlebraad.  De- 
scribed by  Weed  and  Pirsson.  Contains  pyroxene,  a  few  serpentinized  olivines,  iron  ore,  and  apatite,  io  a 
base  of  analcite.    Symbol,  III.6.2.4.     Monchiquose. 

G.  Monchiquite,  Highwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Anal>'sis  by  H.  W.  Foote.  Described  by  Weed  and 
Pirsson.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  biotite,  iron  ore,  apatite,  and  analcite,  with  soma  serpentine  and  a  little 
kaolin.    SjTiibol,  III.6.2.4.     Monchiquose. 

II.  Analcite  basalt,  near  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebnmd.  Described  by  W.  Cross. 
Contains  augite,  olivine,  analcite,  alkali  feldspars,  biotite,  and  apatite.    Symb<^  ni.6.2.4.    Monehifuote. 

»  Proc.  California  Acad.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  3, 1891,  p.  61. 

«  See  citations  under  analcite  in  Chapter  X,  ante,  pp.  361, 352. 

*  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1^  p.  32. 

«  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  679. 

B  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11,  1890,  p.  454. 
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In  these  norms  analcite  is  represented  by  normative  nephelite;  and 
biotite,  in  part,  by  olivine.  The  anorthite  in  some  of  them  indicates 
a  shading  toward  the  plagioclase  rocks. 
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THB  XOnSONITB  OBOT7P. 

The  rhyolite-granite  series  of  rocks,  and  the  trachyte-syenite  series 
also,  are  defined  by  the  predominance  in  them  of  alkali  feldspars,  and 
commonly  of  orthoclase.  Th^  andesite-diorite  series,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  characterized  by  plagioclase  feldspars;  but  between  these 
rocks  and  those  already  described  there  are  all  sorts  of  gradations. 
Between  the  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  rocks,  therefore,  considerar 
tions  of  convenience  have  led  to  the  formation  of  an  intermediate 
group,  whose  granitoid  members  are  known  as  monzonites.  Quartz 
monzonite  corresponds  to  granite,  monzonite  to  syenite,  and  so  on. 
The  effusive  equivalents,  intermediate  between  trachyte  and  andesite, 
have  been  named  latites.  All  of  these  rocks  carry  orthoclase  or 
anorthoclase  with  plagioclase  in  approximately  equal  amounts,  with 
or  without  quartz,  and  with  smaller  amounts  of  the  f erromagnesian 
silicates.  Tlie  next  table  of  analyses  represents  members  of  this 
intermediate  group. 

AnaljfieB  ofmoruoniUs  and  latites. 

A.  QuarU  monsonlte,  Hailay,  Idaho.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebiaiid.  Dssoribod  by  W.  lindcraiL 
Contains  quarts,  orthodaaa,  microQliiiB,  oUcoolaBe,  blotlte,  apatlta,  tltanlte,  and  mapwUta.  MacmatiB 
symbol,  1.4.2.3.    TbteavoH, 

B.  Quarts  monsonlte,  Telluride  quadrangle,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Desoribed  by  W. 
Cross.  Contains  orthoclase  and  plagioclase  in  neaily  equal  amounts,  quarts,  anglte,  hornblende,  blotitB, 
magnetite,  end  apatite.    Symbol,  l.ASLi,    TotcanoH. 

C.  Biotite-augitB  latite,  near  Clover  Meadow,  Tuolumne  County,  Caliibmia.  Analysis  by  HlUebiand. 
Described  by  F.  L.  Ransome.  Contains  plagioclase,  biotite,  augite,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  glass.  Symbol, 
1.4.2.3.     Toteanote. 

D.  Monsonite,  Tlntlo  district,  Utah.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Desoribed  by  G.  W.  Tower  and  G.  O.  Smith.^ 
Contains  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  quarts,  hornblende,  biotite,  magnetite,  i^atite,  siroon,  end  titanite,  with  a 
little  chlorite  and  epidote.    Symbol,  II.4.3.3.    Hartote. 

E.  Monsonite  (yogoite),  Yogo  Peak,  Little  Belt  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  De-i 
scribed  by  W.  U.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  biotit^' 
i^atite,  titanite,  iron  ore,  and  a  little  kaolin.    Symbol,  II.5.2.3.    Montonote. 

F.  Augite  latite,  Dardanelle  flow,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Deeoribed  hj 
Ransome.  Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  iron  ore,  some  olivine,  apatite,  and  brown  glass.  Symbol,  IL5.2.8. 
Momonott, 

G.  Augite  latite.  Table  Mountain,  Tuolumne  County,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  Ransome.    Contains  labradorite,  olivine,  augite,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  II.5.3.3.    SkoAonote. 

H.  Monzonite,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  Cross.  Contaim; 
orthoclase  and  plagioclase  in  nearly  equal  amounts,  augite,  hornblende,  quarts,  titanite,  magnetite,  and! 
apatite.    Symbol,  II.5.3.4.    Andofe. 
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THE  DATA  OF  GEOCHEMISTBT. 


THE  AITOBSITE-DIOBITE  SBBIES. 

From  the  monzonite  group  to  the  dacites  and  quartz  diorites  the 
gradation  is  very  slight.  These  rocks,  which  mark  the  persilicic  end 
of  the  andesite-diorite  series,  are  characterized  by  quartz,  with  plagio- 
clase  as  the  prevailing  feldspar,  and  with  subordinate  amoTints  of 
femic  minerals.  The  dacites  are  eruptive  rocks;  the  quartz  diorites 
are  their  granitoid  or  plutonic  equivalents.  They  correspond  to  rhyo- 
lite  and  granite  in  the  orthoclase  series,  and  between  dacite  and 
quartz  diorite  there  are  porphyritic  forms  analogous  to  the  quartz 
porphyries.  For  dacites  and  quartz  diorites  a  single  group  of 
analyses  must  suffice,  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  dacites  and  quartz  diorites. 

A.  Daoite  Bear  Creek  Falls  Shasta  County,  California.  Analysis  by  K.  B.  Riggs.  Described  by  J.  8. 
Diller.  Contains  plagiodase,  with  a  little  sanidine,  hornblende,  quartz,  magnetite,  some  pyxoxene  indii* 
sions,  and  glass.    Magmatio  symbol,  1.4.2.4.    Liuaenote. 

B.  Quartz  diorite,  near  Enterprise,  Batte  County,  California.  Analysisby  W.  F.HUlebrand.  RepartMl 
by  H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  plagiodase,  potash  feldspar,  quarts,  hornblende,  mica,  and  aooesHXta. 
Symbol,  1.4.2.4.    Lauenoae. 

C.  Dacite,  Sepulcher  Mountatn,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  J.  £.  Whitfield.  Described 
by  J.  P.  Iddlngs.    Contains  plagioclase,  quartz,  biotite ,  and  hornblende.    Symbol,  1.4.3. 4.     YettowaUmim. 

D.  Quartz  diorite.  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley. 
Contains  feldspar,  quartz,  hornblende,  chlorite,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  rutile.  Symbol,  n.4.2.3. 
AdameUoae. 

E.  Quartz-mica  diorite,  near  Milton,  Sierra  County,  California.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand.  Described 
by  Turner.    Containes  plagiodase,  quartz,  hornblende,  brown  mica,  iron  ore,  and  apatite.    Harzoae. 

F.  Quartz-mica  diorite,  Electric  Peak,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Analysis  by  Whitfield.  Described 
by  Iddlngs.  Contains  plagioclaso,  orthoclase,  quartz,  biotite,  hornblende,  augite,  and  hypersthene. 
Symbol,  II. 4.3. 4.     Tonaloae. 

O.  Quarlr-micadioritcYaqui  Creek,  Mariposa  County,  California.  Analysisby  G.  Steiger.  Described 
by  Turner.  Contains  plagioclase,  quartz,  biotite,  hornblende,  a  little  pyroxene,  iron  ore,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  11.4.3.4.     Tonalose. 

H.  Quartz-mica-homblende  diorite,  Stone  Run,  Cecil  C/Ounty,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  HiUebrand. 
Described  by  A.  G.  Leonard.  Contains  hornblende,  biotite,  quartz,  plagioclase,  a  little  orthoclase,  zircon, 
apatite,  titanite,  and  magnetite,  with  secondary  chlorite  and  epidote.    Symbol,  II.4.4.3.    Bandoae. 
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Analyses  ofdaciUs  and  quartz  diorUes — Continued. 

Vonis. 
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With  these  rocks  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  normative  ortho- 
clase  in  part  represents  biotite.  The  actual  orthoclase,  therefore,  will 
be  less  in  amount  than  appears  in  the  norms. 

Dacite  is  a  quartz  andesite;  and  the  andesites  which  are  poor  or 
lacking  in  quartz  form  a  group  of  rocks  parallel  with  the  trachytes. 
They  contain  plagioclase  as  a  principal  constituent,  with  subordinate 
biotite,  hornblende,  or  pyroxene.  Six  analyses  of  andesites  are  given 
in  the  next  table. 
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Diorite  is  the  plutonic  equivalent  of  andesite.  It  is  commonly 
efined  as  a  granitoid  rock  consisting  chiefly  of  plagioclase,  with 
ither  biotite  or  hornblende,  or  both;  but  many  diorites  cany  pyrox- 
ae  also,  and  shade  into  the  gabbros.  In  fact,  as  the  femic  minerals 
ecome  more  prominent  in  rocks  the  problems  of  classification 
ecome  more  complex,  and  the  results  are  less  satisfactory  than  with 
[le  similar  mixtures  of  feldspar  and  quartz.  A  variety  of  diorite  is 
ailed  ''camptonite."  Tonalite  and  kersantite  are  other  varieties. 
"he  following  analyses  represent  the  diorite  group: 

Analytes  of  diorites. 

A.  Diorite,  Mount  Ascatney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described  by  R.  A.  Daly. 
3iitains  hornblende,  augite,  biotite,  plag^oclase,  titanlferotis  magnetite,  titanite,  xircon,  and  quarts, 
agmatic  symbol,  II.5.2.3.    Monzonoit. 

B.  Dioriteporphyry,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebnmd.  Described  by  W.  Cross, 
mtains  hornblende,  plagioclase,  orthodase,  quutz,  titanite,  apatite,  and  magnetite,  with  secondary 
»idote,  chlorite,  and  calcite.    Symbol,  n.5.2.4   Alterote, 

C.  Diodte,  Crazy  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  According  to  J.  £.  Wolfl  it  contains 
ottte,  labiadorite,  augite,  orthoclase,  quarts,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  hornblende.  Sjrmbol,  II.5.3.3. 
\otiumo9e. 

D.  Tonalite,  South  Leverett,  Massachusetts.  Analysis  by  L.  O.  EaUns.  Described  by  B.  X.  Emerson. 
mtalns feldspar,  hornblende,  and  epldotic  quarts  veins.    Symbol,  n.5.3.4.    Andcae, 

E.  Diorite,  South  Honcmt  Creek,  Butte  County,  Calilbrziia.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by 
:.  W.  Turner  to  contain  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  a  little  chlorite.    Symbol,  II.5.3.5.    Bcerbachoae. 

F.  Camptonite,  La  Plata  Mountains,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by  Cross  to  contain 
imblende,  sogite,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  some  secondary  calcite.  Symbol, 
1.5.3.3.    KerUaUenose. 

Q.  Camptonite,  Mount  Ascutney,  Vermont.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Daly.  Contains 
lagioclase,  hornblende,  a  little  augite,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  Symbol,  in.5.3.4.  Camptonoie. 
H.  Diorite,  Hump  Mountain,  Mitchell  County,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Rex>orted 
f  A.  Keith  to  con^in plagioclase,  orthoclase, hornblende,  quarts,  biotite,  magnetite,  and  garnet.  Symbol, 
1.5.4.3.    Auvergnoie. 
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Analyaes  of  dianUa — Con  tinued . 
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THE  BASALTS. 

The  basalts  form  an  ill-defined  group  of  lavas  which  vary  from  the 
andesites  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  femic  minerals. 
Plagioclase,  pyroxene,  often  olivine,  and  magnetite  are  the  principal 
minerals  of  basalt,  but  many  variations  of  it  are  known.  Some 
basalts  are  free  from  olivine,  other  examples  contain  such  minerals  as 
leucite,  nephelite,  melilite,  etc.  Hornblende  basalts  are  known,  but 
they  are  rare.  In  a  few  basalts  quartz  lias  been  identified,  but  its 
presence  is  anomalous  and  not  well  explained.^  The  following 
analyses  relate  to  basalt,  as  the  unqualified  term  is  commonly  used: 

Analyses  of  basalts. 

A.  Basalt,  early  flow,  Table  Mountain,  Colorado.  Analysis  by  L.  G.  Eakins.  Described  by  W.  Cross- 
Contains  augite,  olivine,  plagioclase,  probably  orthoclase,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  a  little  biotite.  Mag- 
matic  symbol,  II.5.3.3.    Sho^onote. 

B.  Basalt,  Saddle  Mountain,  Pikes  Peak,  Cok>rado.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
Cross.  Contains  augite,  olivine,  plagioclase,  orthoclase,  magnetite,  biotite,  and  apatite.  Symbol,  II.5.3.4> 
ArutMe. 

C.  Quartz  basalt.  Cinder  Cone,  near  Lessen  Peak,  California.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by 
J.  S.  Diller.  Contains  plagioclase,  pyroxene  (mostly  hypersthene),  olivine,  quartz,  magnetite,  aagit^ 
sparingly,  and  much  unindividualized  base.    Sjrmbol,  II.5.3.4.    Andose. 

D.  Basalt,  San  Joaquin  River,  Madera  County,  Califomia.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Reported  by 
H.  W.  Turner  to  contain  pyroxene,  partly  augit  jt,  plagioclase,  olivine,  and  iron  ores.  Symbol,  II.5i.*' 
Andose. 

E.  Basalt,  McCloud  River,  near  Mount  Shasta,  Califomia.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Not  described. 
Symbol,  II.5.4.3.    Hessose. 

F.  Basalt,  San  Rafael  flow,  Colfax  County,  New  Mexico.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  According  ^ 
Cross  it  contains  plagioclase,  augite,  olivine,  much  iddingsite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  Symbol,  III.5^*' 
Camptonote. 

G.  Basalt,  Pine  Hill,  South  Britain,  Connecticut.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  W.  H- 
Hobbs.    Contains  plagioclase,  augite,  olivine,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  III.5.4.3.    A  uvergnote. 

»  See  J.  S.  Diller,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  79, 1891. 
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9.79 
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10.01 
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^ 
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TiU 
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.40 

.62 

1.05 

1.08 

.12 

s6:f..:.::.. 

Cl 

.13 
.13 

MnO 

NiO 

.13 

.10 

.12 
.02 
.15 
.09 
trace 

trace 

none 
none 
trace 

.21 
.02 
.06 
.03 
trace 

.26 
trace 

BaO 

SrO 

.17 
.06 

.03 
trace 
none 

trace? 
none 

LLO 

•  • 

none 

FeS, 

. 

.13 

100.27 

100.23 

100.38 

100.21 

100.66 

100.26 

99.99 

Homt. 
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or 
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.     19.4 

24.5 
3.1 
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17.2 
26.7 
19.2 
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14.1 

15.0 
27.8 
22.2 

1.7 
23.6 
38.1 

5.6 
26.2 
25.6 

2.2 

ab 

19.4 

an , 

25.6 

ue 

di 

9.0 
18.9 

"*'2.'3' 
1.1 

9.0 
7.9 
7.2 
4.6 
1.7 
1.2 
1 

8.9 
5.9 
17.0 
3.2 
1.1 

14.7 
6.7 

10.5 
7.0 
2.5 

19.7 

hy 

18.1 

of. 

12.8 
3.7 
1.7 
1.9 

6.5 
8.6 
3.1 
1.3 

mt 

3.9 

il 

2.2 

ap 

•r* 

The  following  table  contains  analyses  of  a  number  of  exceptional 
rocks,  which  ere  classed  with  the  basalts,  but  vary  from  them  in  hav- 
ing the  feldspar  more  or  less  replaced  by  leucite,  nephelite,  or  meU- 
lite.  The  unique  venanzite  is  placed  here,  as  being  more  nearly  akin 
to  this  group  of  rocks  than  to  any  other.  The  analcite  basalts  given 
in  a  previous  table  properly  belong  here  also,  and  so  perhaps  do  some 
of  the  rocks  described  in  connection  with  the  tables  on  pages  420-427. 
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THB  DATA  OF  OEOOHEMIBTBT. 


AnoHyuM  ofhataUierodti. 

A.  Kulaite,  KuUt,  Lydla, AfiaHinor.  DeMsrfbed  and uuUjMd  bj  H.  8.  WwOiftigtow,  Jour.  Ctaologj, voL 8, 
1900,  p.  613.  Cootains,  In  popooitaces, anoithite,  17.0;  alblte,  8.4;  ortbodase,  8S.4;  iMphslite,  ao.4;  diofMidc, 
12 J;  oUyine,  10.7;  ma^ietlte,  8 J;  apatite,  1.8.  The  dlopiMe  is  derivwl  from  hocnbtaode.  ^f>e*^t*ir  17111- 
bol,  II.6.2.4.    Euexou. 

B.  Lendte  kolalto,  Kola.  Denrlbedandanalyiedbj  WashUiKtoiiyloo.eit.  Cootalnf ,  in  porawtacBS, 
anortliito,  17.9;  alblto,28,.6;  leodte,  17.4;  nflpliiiiito,12.8;  diopBida,  19.8;  ollyin0,9.A;  maKn«tita,3.7.  Sym- 
bol, n.6.2.4.    JSnexoff. 

C.  Basalt,  Pinto  Mountain,  UTalde  County,  Texai.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hfllebrand.  Dweribsdby  W. 
Cross.  Contains  olivine,  anglte,  piaglonlise,  magnetite,  apatite,  and  a  vsry  little  alkaU  faidspar.  Symbol, 
in.6.3.4.    Ximftttfyoff. 

D.  Leudto  basalt,  Hlshwood  Mountains,  Montana.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote.  Described  by  W.  H. 
Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirssim.  Contains  angite,  olivine,  biotite,  some  lendte,  analdte,  iron  ore,  and  apatite 
Symbol,  III.7.2.3.   No  subrang  name  given. 

E .  Venansite  or  euotolite,  San  Veoanio,  Umbrla,  Itely.  Desorlbed  by  H.  Rossobuseh,  Sitsungsb.  Akad. 
Berlin,  1899,  pt.  1,  p.  111.  Contains  olivine,  melilito,  leneite,  biotite,  magnetite,  some  seoliteB,  and  a  traei 
of  n^hellte.   Symbols,  JV^LKIS.    Vnunuote, 

F.  Nepbdite  basalt,  Tom  Mann's  Hm,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand.  Described  by 
Cross.   Contains  olivine,  augite,  nspbelite,  magnetite,  and  apatite.   Symbol,  IV,aiJ.2.    OwJiew. 

O.Nephelite  basalt.  Black  Mountain,  Uvalde  County,  Texas.  Analysis  by  HUlebrand.  Described  by 
Cross.   Contains  olivine,  angite,neplielite,  magnetite,  and  ^)atit9.    Symbol,  IV,ai.l. 2.    OwJiew. 

H.  Nepbdite^neliltto  basalt,  near  Uvalde,  Texas.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  Cross.  Coo* 
tains  n^helite,  melilite,  olivine,  augite,  apatite,  and  magnetite.   Symbol,  IV,aia.2.    C^weioie. 
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trace 
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trace 
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none 

trace 
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99.95 
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100.12 
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IGNEOUS  BOCKS. 

Analyses  of  basaUic  rocks — Continued. 

Vonns. 
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mm^  ................... 

The  appearance  of  normative  kaUophiUte  in  analysis  E  is  very 
striking.  The  absence  of  normative  leucite  from  the  *  *  lencite  kulaito" 
is  also  noticeable. 

DIABASE. 

Intermediate  m  texture  between  basalt  and  the  granitoid  gabbros 
are  the  diabases,  which  hke  basalt,  are  principally  composed  of  pla- 
gioclase,  augite,  magnetite,  and  sometimes  oUvine.  Their  range  of 
composition  is  fairly  well  shown  in  the  next  table. 
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THE  DATA  OF  OKOCHKiaBTBY. 


A.  TampikB  Creak,  KltUtaf  Oounty,  Washlngtaa.  AulytiB  by  W.  F.  HiUabniid.  Rflportsd  by  Q.  0. 
Smith  to  (xmtainplaKloclafle,«]gfte,oUTine,mtfDetto  ¥iiginatiniyinboi,  IL4A4.    TtmXm. 

B.  Onus  Valley,  Nevada  Oounty,  GUltenia.  Ana^sis  by  H.  N.  Stokea.  Desoribed  by  W.  Llndgren. 
Gontaiiii  faldspar,  pyroxeoe,  hocnbleiide,  flmaiiite,  pyrriiotlto,  pyrite,  and  chlorite,  with  probably  a  Itttta 
quarts.   Symbol,  IL4.4.S.   BwmioH, 

C.  Shoshone  Canyon,  YeUowstone  Nattooal  Park.  Analysis  by  HiUsbrand.  Contains,  aooocdtaf  to 
Arnold  Hague  and  T.  A.  Jaggar,  jdagioelase,  aoglte,  and  dilorite.    Symbol,  IL5.3.4.   ^iitfose. 

D.  Anwstook  Falls,  Ifaine.  Analysis  by  HiDabrand.  Desoriptloii  by  H.  E.  Omgory.  ^V!*ff—  ^ 
giodase,  pyroxene,  pyrite,  apatite,  eblorita,  and  a  little  oaloita.   Symbol,  II.6.S.6.   Bcfftedkoar. 

E.  Diabase  poiphyry,  near  Milton,  SisTra  Coonty,  Galiioniia.  Analysis  by  HiQebrand.  Desofbed  by 
H.  W.  Turner.   Contains  plagkNiase,  aogUe,  and  homblande.    Symbol,  III.5.S.4.    OnnpioMesf. 

F.  Mount  Aaoutney,  Vermont  Analysis  by  Hfllebiand.  Described  by  R.  A.  Daly.  Cootains  pisgl- 
odase,  aogits,  and  magnetite.    Symbol,  IIL5.4.3.   Awttr^note, 
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Norms. 
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IGNEOUS  BOOKS. 
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THB  OABBBOS. 

The  gabbrosy  which  are  the  granitoid  equivalents  of  the  basalts 
and  diabases,  consist  mainly  of  plagioclase  and  pyroxene,  with  vari- 
ous admixtures  of  other  minerals.  At  one  end  of  the  series  we  have 
anorthosite,  or  labradorite  rock,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  feldspar;  at  the  other  end  the  plagioclase  diminishes  in  amount, 
and  the  rocks  approach  the  pyroxenites.  Normal  gabbro  contains 
monoclinic  pyroxene;  in  norite,  rhombic  pyroxene,  usually  hyper- 
sthene,  appears.  The  gabbro  family  is  a  large  one,  with  many  varie- 
ties of  rock,  and  only  a  few  examples  of  it  are  covered  by  the  subjoined 
table. 

Analyses  ofgabhros, 

A.  AnortbositB,  Monbegui  bland,  lliaiiie.  Analysed  and  described  by  E.  C.  E.  Locd,  Am.  Geologist, 
vol.  26,  p.  340, 1900.    Nearly  pure  plagioclase.    Magmatic  8ymb<d,  1.5.5.    Ovnadate, 

B.  Gabbro,  near  Emigrant  Gap,  Placer  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described 
by  W.  Lindgcen.  Contalna  biotite,  hypeisthene,  diallage,  plagioclase,  and  orthodase.  Symbol,  II.5.3.4. 
Andou, 

C.  Gabbro,  Emigremt  Gap,  GaUibmia.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Desorfbed  by  Lindgren.  Contains 
hypentbene,  diallage,  plagioclase,  and  orthodase.    Symbol,  IIL4.3.4.     Vaalote. 

D.  Norite,  Elisabethtown,  Essex  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  J.  F. 
Kemp.  Contains  labradorite,  hyperstbene,  garnets,  auglte,  hornblende,  bioUte,  magnetite,  and  apatite. 
Symbol,  IIL5.3.4.    Campionou. 

£.  Bronsite  norite,  Ci^tal  Falls,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  G.  Steiger.  Described  by  J.  M.  Clements 
and  H.  L.  Smyth.    Contains  broDiite,  homUende,  and  labradorite.    Symbol,  III.5.4.3.    Auvergnose, 

F.  Olivine  gabbro.  Birch  Lake,  Minnesota.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokss.  Contains  a  large  proportion 
of  diallage  and  olivine.    Symbol,  ni.5.4.3.    AuvergjMte. 

G.  Uy])ersthene  gabbro,  Wetheredville,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  Hillebiand.  Described  by  G.  H. 
Williams.  Contains  hypersthene,  diallage,  plagioelase,  magnetite,  and  apatite.  Symbol,  111.5.5.  Keda- 
behue. 

H.  Hypecstbene  gabbro,  GonfUnt  Lak%  MimieBota.  Analysis  by  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley. 
Contains  hypersthene,  biotite,  diallage,  magnetite,  and  plagioclase.    Symbol,  IV.  1.1.2.    Cookose., 
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AjuUyMi  ofgobbnt    Comtintted. 
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These  figures,  with  a  range  from  persalane  to  dofemane,  from 
1.6.5  to  IV.1.1.2,  are  enough  to  show  the  vagueness  of  the  tenns 
gabbro  and  norite.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  B  and  C 
should  be  separated,  being  placed  in  different  classes,  orders,  and 
rangs,  the  quantitative  system  brings  out  the  general  diversity  of 
character  better  than  the  ordmaiy  mineralogical  classification.  It 
separates  things  which,  with  the  exception  above  noted,  are  essen- 
tially distinct. 

VEMZO  BOCKS. 

From  the  feldspathic  gabbros  rocks  pass  by  insensible  gradations 
into  varieties  which  are  wholly  femic,  or  nearly  so,  the  pyroxenites, 
homblendites,  and  peridotites.  These  rocks  may  contain  pyroxene 
alone,  hornblende  alone,  or  olivine  alone,  or  may  be  mixtures  of  such 
minerals.  Small  quantities  of  plagioclase  may  remain  as  minor 
impurities;  but  they  count  for  little  in  classification.  Dunite  is 
nearly  pure  olivine;  saxonite  contains  enstatite  and  olivine;  picrite 
is  a  mixture  of  augite  and  olivine.  In  cortlandtite  we  have  horn- 
blende and  olivine;  in  wehrlite,  diallage  and  olivine;  in  Iherzolite, 
diopside,  a  rhombic  pyroxene,  and  olivine.  Websterite  contains 
bronzite  and  diopside,  and  so  forms  the  p}  roxenite  end  of  the  series. 
The  nomenclature  is  varied,  and  the  terms  are  not  rigorously  used. 
Hornblendite  is  a  femic  rock  in  which  hornblende  is  the  prevailing 
mineral.*  The  following  table  deals  with  the  rocks  in  which  pyrox- 
enes predominate: 

1  Two  analyses  of  homblendites  are  given  in  "W  ashington's  tables,  Prof.  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  14. 
1903,  pp.  346, 859. 
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AnalywB  of  pyrtnxmtu, 

A.  Cortlandtfta,  Bdchertown,  MaaBachoaettB.    Analyais  by  L.  O.  Eakina.   Deacribed  by  B.  K.  Emereon. 
Containa  hornblende,  pyroxene,  bioUte,  olivine,  and  magnetite.    Ifagmatle  aymbol,  IV.ls.l .  1 .    Bekherote. 

B.  Webriite,  near  Red  Bluff,  Montana.    Analysia  by  Eakins.    Deacribed  by  O.  P.  Merrill.    Contains 
olivine,  diallage,  brown  mica,  rarely  plagiocdaae,  and  secondary  iron  oxides.    Symbol,  IV.l*.l .2.  Wehrlow. 

C.  Hornblende  plcrite.  North  Meadow  Gzeek,  Montana.    Analysia  by  Ealdns.    Described  by  MerrilL 
Contains  hornblende,  olivine,  pleonaste,  iron  oxides,  and  occasionally  hypersthene.    Symbol,  IV.l«.l^. 

Wehrlote, 

D.  Pyroxenite,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.    Analysis  by  J.  E.  Whitfield.    Described  by  O.  H. 
Williams.    Contains  hypersthene  and  diallag;e.    Symbol,  V.lM.l.    Markote. 

E.  Websterite,  Webster,  North  Carolina.    Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider.    Described  by  Williams. 
Consists  of  dlopside  and  bronsite.    Symbol,  V.li.2.1.    Websterose. 

F.  Websterite,  Oakwood,  Maryland.    Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand.    Described  by  A.  O.  Leonaid. 
Contains  hypersthene  and  diallage.    Symbol,  V.1M.2.    CecUote. 

G.  Lherzolite,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard.    Described  by  Williams. 
Contains  olivine,  bronzite,  and  diaUage;  the  olivine  partly  serpentinized.    Symbol,  V.l*.l.l.    Baltifnoriate. 

H.  Pyroxenite,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland.    Analysis  by  Whitfield.    Described  by  Williams.    Con- 
tains hypersthene  and  diallage.    Symbol,  V.P.1.2.    BaUimoroit. 
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The  general  presence  of  chromium  and  nickel  in  these  rocks  is 
noteworthy.  The  wehrlite  (analysis  B)  is  almost  on  the  line  between 
pyroxenites  and  peridotites.  The  formation  of  actual  diallage  from 
the  normative  diopside  in  it  would  give  the  pyroxenes  a  slight  pre- 
dominance   over    the    olivine.     The    following    analyses    represent 

peridotites: 

Analyses  of  pendotUes. 

A.  Cortlandtite,  IlcheBter,  Maryland.  AnalyBis  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Described  by  O.  H.  WIHiamB. 
Containfl  olivine,  pyroxene,  and  hornblende  partly  altered  to  talc.  Magpmatic  symbol,  IV.14.1.L 
Cortlandtote. 

B.Peridotite,  near  Silver  am,  Colorado.  Analysisby  L.  O.Eakins.  Described  by  W.  Croae.  Contalni 
hornblende,  biotite,  hypersthene,  olivine,  a  little  pla^odase,  apatite,  pyrrtiotite,  and  aflUmanite.  Symbol, 
IV.1<.1.2.    Ciuterote. 

C.  Peridotite,  near  Opin  Lake,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  C.  R.  Van  Hiss 
and  W.  S.  Bayley.    Contains  diallage,  olivine,  magnetite,  and  plagioclase.    Symbol,  IV  Ji.1.2. 

D.  Mica  peridotite,  Crittenden  Coonty,  Kentucky.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  J.  S.  DQler. 
Contains  biotite,  8eri)entine,  and  perofskite,  with  less  apatite,  mosoovite,  magnetite,  caldte,  chlorite,  and 
other  secondary  products.    Symbol,  IV.24.1.2.    Subrang  of  CasteWue. 

E.  Saxonite,  Douglas  County,  Oregon.  Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke.  Described  by  J.  S.  Diller  and  F.  W. 
Clarke.    Contains  olivine  and  enstatite,  with  a  little  magnetite  and  chromite.    Symbol,  V.l^.l.l. 

F.  Dunite,  Corundum  Hill,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  and  descriptioii  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Contains 
olivine,  with  a  little  chromite.    Symbol,  V.IMJ.    Dufume. 

O.  Peridotite,  Tulameen  River,  British  Columbia.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  J.  F.  Kaa^ 
Contains  olivine  and  serpentine,  with  magnetite,  magnestte,  and  calotte.    Symbol.  V.  IM.l.    Dimoet. 
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In  the  peridotites  a  certain  amount  of  serpentinization  is  almost 
always  observed.  This  is  shown  in  the  analyses  by  the  unusually 
large  percentages  of  water.  The  latter  is  neglected  in  calculating  the 
norms,  and  so  normative  hypersthene  appears,  which  an  absolutely 
unaltered  rock  would  not  show.  That  is,  serpentine,  instead  of  rep- 
resenting the  parent  oUvine,  is  equivalent  to  hypersthene  plus  oUvine, 
and  the  norms  become  misleading.  A  rock  consisting  originally  of 
pure  olivine  might  find  its  place  in  any  one  of  several  different  rangs 
or  subrangs,  according  to  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has 
undergone.  Two  samples  from  the  same  rock  mass  might  vary  in 
this  manner.  Theoretically,  no  doubt,  the  quantitative  classification 
applies  only  to  fresh  material;  practically  it  is  applied  to  altered 
peridotites,  like  those  cited  above,  which  all  appear  in  Washington's 
tables.  A  very  remarkable  peridotite,  from  East  Union,  Maine, 
described  by  E.  S.  Bastin,^  contains  22.5  per  cent  of  sulphides, 
mainly  pyrrhotite.     Magmatic  name,  lermondose. 

BASIC  BOCKS. 

A  few  igneous  rocks  exist  which  seem  to  form  an  exceptional  group 
by  themselves.  They  consist  largely,  or  even  mainly,  of  free  basic 
oxides,  such  as  conmdum  or  magnetite;  and  many  transitional  mix- 
tures lie  between  them  and  the  ordinary  siUcate  rocks.  With  these 
oxides  it  is  convenient  to  group  certain  titaniferous  rocks,  which 
otherwise  might  form  a  class  by  themselves.  The  following  analyses 
represent  a  few  rocks  of  this  truly  basic  character,  with  examples  of 
the  transitional  forms. 

1  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  16, 1908,  p.  124. 
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AnailfUt  of  banc  and  tUan^eraui  rodtt. 

A.  Conmdmn  pegmatite,  Unl  Hountttins,  SnMrfs.  Deicrlbed  and  anelyied  by  J.  IforamrlBt,  Hk. 
pet  Mitt,  vol.  18,  p.  210, 180B.  Cootsliu  oonmdum  and  orthoolMe,  wHh  aeowwty  mtlK  ^pttibt,  mi 
Biram.   Migmmtio  symbol,  PiLl.3.    Umlote. 

B.  KyBchtymite,  BonowkB,  Uial  Moantains.  Denrlbed  and  analyied  by  If ofwewkt,  op.  ott.,  p.  SH 
Contains  oonmdom,  with  a  little  splnei,  anorthlte,  biotite,  and  siioon.   Symbol,  !>  JS.6.    Kftdigmmt. 

C.  nmenltenorite,  Soggendal,  Norway.  DoKribed  and  analysed  by  C  F.  Kolderop,  B«s>na  If tMoai 
Aarbog,  1896,  p.  165.  Contains,  in  apKOOxImate  peroentages,  flmentte,  S7.fi;  hypesitliflDe,  404;  aaotthfti^ 
11;  alblte,  8.7;  ortbodase,  0.9.    Symbol,  IVJ^,1JB.   Berggnote, 

D.  Titaniferoos  iron  ore,  Lincoln  Fond.  Essex  County,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HIWinDL 
Described  by  J.  F.Kemp.   Symbol,  IV.4tJ.4.   A^nmiaekiaM, 

B.  Titaniferoos  iroaore,  Elisabethtown,  New  York.  Analysis  by  Hfllebnnd.  Described  by  Ksov. 
Symbol,  IV.4>.1.4.    CkampUUnioH, 

F.  Magnetite  spineOite,  Roatlvaara,  Finland.  Analysed  and  described  by  W.  Peteason,  OooL  Ftaa. 
FOiliandl.,  YoL  15,  p.  40, 1888.   Symbol,  V.9.1. 4.    No  magmatio  name  assigned. 
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The  cumberlandite^  of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  a  peridotite  rich 
in  titaniferous  magnetite,  also  belongs  in  this  group;  and  many  other 
similar  mixtures  are  known.  A  magnetite  syenite  porphyry  (Jcirw- 
no8e),  described  by  P.  Geijer,^  contains  63.8  per  cent*  of  albite,  with 
38.7  of  magnetite,  and  minor  accessories.  A  unique  dike  rock,  found 
in  Nelson  County,  Virginia,"  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  apatite  and 
rutile,  or  of  apatite  and  ilmenite.  One  sample  of  this  nelsonite  con- 
tained 57.9  per  cent  of  rutile  and  38.3  of  apatite.  The  New  York 
(Adirondack)  ores,*  of  which  analyses  are  given  above,  are  found  in 
close  association  with  norites  or  gabbros.  Rocks  of  this  class  could 
hardly  be  associated  with  persilicic  masses,  such  as  granites  or  sye- 
nites. They  represent  a  marked  deficiency  of  siUca  in  the  magmas 
from  which  they  came. 

LIMITING    CONDITIONS. 

Although  the  igneous  rocks,  as  the  analyses  and  descriptions  show, 
represent  a  great  variety  of  mineral  mixtures,  their  proximate  con- 
stitution is  subject  to  distinct  limitations.  In  the  preceding  chapter 
upon  rock-forming  minerals,  some  of  these  limitations  were  indicated, 
and  it  was  shown  that  certain  species  can  appear  only  under  certain 
definite  conditions.  The  experiments  of  Morozewicz  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  corundum,  ioUte,  etc.,  from  magmas  are  cases  in  point. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  to  reiterate  some  of  the  observations  which 
have  already  been  made  or  suggested,  in  order  to  properly  emphasize 
these  important  considerations.  For  this  purpose  we  need  only  take 
into  account  the  more  conspicuous  magmatic  minerals,  and  neglect 
the  rarer  species. 

Since  nearly  aU  igneous  rocks  are  formed  chiefly  of  silicates,  a 
partial  table  of  rock-forming  minerals,  arranged  by  bases  with  refer- 
ence to  maximum  and  minimum  sihca,  vdll  be  convenient.  The 
minerals  to  be  thus  considered  are  the  following: 

Rock-forming  minerals. 


Base. 

Maximum  silica. 

Minimum  siUca. 

PnfiuMiiiTn _  - 

Orthoclaae,  KA^lSuOa 

Leucite,  KAlSioO.. 
Nephelite,  NaAlSiOj. 
Anorthite,  CaALjSiaOg.a 
Forsterite,  Mg2Si04\^t.  -^^ 
Fayalite,  F^Mo,  ^Ohvine. 

Magnetite,  ^6,04. 
Corundum,  AI2O3. 

Rodium ,r 

Albite,  NaAlSi,0« 

Calcium 

Diopside.  CaMi?SioOi. 

liagneaium 

Ferrous  iron 

KpstAtit^,  MeSiO,. . 

Pyroxene,  FeSiOs 

Ferric  iron 

Acmite,  FeNaSi>0« 

Aliiminiini 

Albite,  NaAlSiA 

o  Melillte,  a  basic  silicate,  is  here  left  purposely  out  of  account,  and  so,  too,  is  &kennanite. 

1  See  B.  L.  Johnson  and  C.  H.  Warren,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  25, 1006,  p.  1,  for  description  and 
analysis  of  the  Cumberland  rock. 

•  Geol.  Kiruna  district,  Stockhobn,  1910,  p.  60. 

s  Described  by  T.  L.  Watson  and  S.  Taber,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  430, 1910,  p.  206. 

*  Recent  memoirs  on  the  Adirondack  ores  are  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
pt.  3,  IMO,  p.  388;  and  BuUs.  New  York  State  Museum,  No.  119, 1908,  No.  138, 1910.  Also  D.  H.  Newland, 
Eooo.  Geolosy,  vol.  2,  p.  763.  An  important  paper  on  the  Scandinavian  ores,  by  H.  SJdgren,  Is  in  Trans. 
Am.  but.  Mln.  Eng.,  voL  37, 1907,  p.  809. 
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Intermediate  minerals,  such  as  analcite,  biotite,  muscovite,  etc., 
that  contain  water,  can  form  only  under  pressures  or  conditioiis  of 
viscosity  which  prevent  the  water  from  expulsion. 

The  two  oxides  in  the  foregoing  list  can  only  appear  in  notable 
amounts  when  the  iron  or  alimiina  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  silica. 
The  latter  will  go  to  the  formation  of  silicates  until  it  is  saturated, 
and  after  that  any  superfluous  oxide  can  be  deposited.  This  state- 
ment, however,  demands  qualification.  Free  siUca  and  magnetite 
can  coexist  in  igneous  rocks  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  not  as  prin- 
cipal constituents.  The  conditions  of  their  coexistence  are  unoertam, 
but  are  possibly  due  to  dissociation  in  the  molten  magma.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  latter  may  soUdify  under  circumstances  of  viscosity 
wliich  prevent  some  of  the  separated  ions  from  uniting,  so  that  a  little 
quartz  and  a  little  magnetite  may  be  present,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
rock.  This  explanation,  however,  is  merely  speculative  and  requires 
proof.  The  exception  does  not  invaUdate  the  broad  general  state- 
ment that  the  two  species  are  essentially  incompatible.  Much  mag- 
netite and  much  quartz  do  not  occur  together  in  rocks  of  igneous 
origin. 

Similar  incompatibiUties  are  shown  elsewhere  in  the  table.  Leucite 
and  siUca  will  form  orthoclase;  nepheUte  and  silica  yield  albite;  a 
member  of  the  oUvine  family  with  siUca  will  be  converted  into 
pyroxene,  and  so  on.  With  an  excess  of  silica  over  that  required  to 
generate  compounds  which  appear  in  the  minimum  column,  higher 
sihcates  \vdll  bo  produced ;  and  as  siUca  is  abundant  in  the  Uthosphere 
the  maximum  is  most  often  reached.  Feldspars  and  pyroxenes  are 
much  more  common  than  lenad  minerals  or  oUvine.  The  occasional 
concurrence  of  quartz  and  olivine  in  som^  basalts  and  gabbros  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  same  dissociation  as  that  su^ested  by  the 
coexistence  of  quartz  and  magnetite.  The  general  tendency  in  a  cool- 
ing magma  is  toward  the  generation  of  saturated  compounds.  When 
silica  exceeds  the  amount  which  can  be  taken  up  by  the  bases,  the 
excess  appears  as  quartz,  tridymite,  or  opal,  or  else  it  becomes  an 
undifferentiated  portion  of  a  residual  glass. 

With  adequate  siUca,  then,  the  number  of  compounds  which  a 
magma  can  yield  is  small.  The  persiUcic  rocks,  therefore,  are  rela- 
tively simple  in  their  mineralogical  constitution,  and  in  the  quanti- 
tative classification  their  modes  do  not  differ  very  greatly  from  their 
norms,  except  with  respect  to  the  micas,  hornblendes,  and  augite. 
But  as  siUca  diminishes  in  amount  the  mineralogical  complexity  of 
a  rock  is  Ukely  to  increase,  for  the  reason  that  a  larger  range  of 
imions  has  become  possible.  For  each  base  a  number  of  compounds 
are  capable  of  formation  and  the  same  magma,  soUdifjdng  under 
different  conditions,  may  yield  very  dissimilar  products.  In  ofjier 
words,  we  encounter  the  well-known  fact  that  two  rocks  may  have 
the  same  ultimate  composition  and  yet  contain  different  mineral 
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species.  The  diificulty  of  apportioning  the  several  bases  to  the  sev- 
eral minerals  in  a  rock  is  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  tried  to 
discuss  any  large  number  of  rock  analyses.  Potassiimi  may  form 
orthoclase,  leucite,  muscovite,  or  biotite;  sodium  may  yield  albite, 
nephelite,  analcite,  alkali  hornblende,  or  acmite;  calcium  appears  in 
pyroxene,  amphibole,  anorthite,  or  melilite;  magnesium  in  pyroxene, 
amphibole,  olivine,  or  biotite;  iron  in  pyroxene,  amphibole,  olivine, 
acmite,  magnetite,  or  ilmenite;  and  aluminum  in  feldspars,  lenads, 
micas,  amphibole,  pyroxenes,  or  corundum.  The  conditions  of  equi- 
librium have  become  exceedingly  complicated,  and  it  is  only  as  we 
approach  the  subsilidc  magmas  that  simplicity  is  again  restored. 
TVith  deficient  silica  the  nimiber  of  possibilities  is  lessened  and  such 
simple  rocks  as  the  peridotites  and  pyroxenites  are  formed.  An 
intermediate  magma  may  be  simple  from  lack  of  certain  constitu- 
ents, but  cases  of  that  kind  are  exceptional.  The  mediosilicic  rocks 
are  as  a  rule  more  complex  mineralogically  than  the  persilicic  or 
subailicic  extremes.  The  ends  of  the  petrographic  series,  free  silica, 
or  free  basic  oxides,  are  necessarily  the  simplest  rocks  of  all.  At 
one  end  we  have  segregations  of  quartz;  at  the  other,  corundum 
rocks  or  magnetite.  Rocks  midway  between  these  extremes,  with 
silica  ranging  from  45  to  55  per  cent,  contain  the  greatest  variety  of 
minerals,  for  ortho-,  meta-,  and  tri-silicates  are  then  capable  of 
coexistence.  In  a  rock  containing  silicates  of  all  three  classes,  with 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  the  two  alkalies,  and  both  oxides  of  iron 
as  bases,  the  possibilities  of  union  become  very  numerous.  In  the 
magma  itself  the  bases  will  be  apportioned  to  the  several  siUcic 
acids  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  mass  action,  each  one  being  gov- 
erned by  the  relative  number  of  its  molecules  in  a  unit  volume  of 
solution.  When  cooling  begins,  the  separation  of  each  mineral  will 
depend  upon  its  fusibility,  its  solubility,  and  its  relation  to  the 
possible  eutectic  ratios;  and  the  solubility  will  fluctuate  with  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  the  mass.  With  each  deposition  of  crystals 
all  of  the  foregoing  conditions  will  change,  for  the  composition  of 
the  residual  fluid  will  have  been  altered.  In  theory,  then,  the 
physical  and  chemical  conditions  of  solidification  are  most  complex, 
except  for  two-component  and  possibly  three-component  systems. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  rock  com- 
position empirically  and  to  make  use  of  rules  based  upon  direct 
observation.  These  rules  are  by  no  means  rigorous,  for  although 
the  separation  of  minerals  from  a  cooling  magma  generally  follows  a 
stated  order  that  order  often  varies.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  order 
described  by  H.  Rosenbusch,^  as  follows: 

1.  Apatite,  zircon,  spinel,  the  titanates,  and  iron  oree.    These  are  almost  invariably 
the  first  minerals  to  crystallize. 

*  Elemente  der  Oesteioslehre,  1898,  p.  40. 
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2.  The  Mg-Fe,  Mg-Oa,  and  Fe-Oa  silicates,  such  as  olivine,  amphibole,  and  pyzozene. 
Biotite  is  also  placed  in  this  class.  As  a  rule  the  orthosilicates  precede  thd  metasili- 
cates;  olivine,  for  example,  separating  before  pyroxene. 

3.  Feldspars  and  lenads  in  the  order  anorthite,  plagioclase,  alkali  feldspars,  nephe- 
lite,  leucite. 

4.  Any  excess  of  quartz. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  order  is  followed  is  probably  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  most  rocks  consist  mainly  of  alumo- 
siUcates,  and  especially  of  feldspars  and  quartz.  That  is,  they  con- 
tain predominantly  compounds  of  the  same  class,  in  which  the  other 
rock-forming  minerals  are  dissolved.  The  latter  separate  from  solu- 
tion in  the  general  order  of  their  solubility,  the  least  soluble  first; 
but  that  property  varies  with  the  composition  of  the  mixture.  In 
an  isomorphous  series,  like  the  feldspars,  the  least  fusible  tend  to  be 
deposited  earlier  than  the  others,  but  fusibihty  is  a  minor  factor  in 
the  process  of  solidification.  Quartz,  which  soUdifies  in  most  cases 
at  the  very  end  of  the  series,  is  a  relatively  infusible  substance;  but, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  probably  forms  a  eutectic  mixture  with 
the  feldspars  which,  by  virtue  of  its  depressed  melting  point,  is  the 
last  part  of  a  magma  to  congeal.  The  minor  accessories  among  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  which  crystaUize  first  although  present  in 
trifling  amounts,  possibly  form  no  eutectics  with  the  feldspars. 
Otherwise  we  should  expect  them  to  remain  in  solution  much  longer. 

PROXIMATE    CALCULATIONS. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  predict,  with  anything  Uke  quantitative  accuracy,  what 
minerals  will  form  when  a  magma  of  given  composition  solidifies. 
Partial  and  semiquantitative  forecasts  are  practicable;  we  can  say> 
for  instance,  that  the  proportion  of  orthoclase  will  he  between 
assignable  limits;  and  if  the  analysis  shows  a  ratio  of  silicon  to 
oxygen  lower  than  SigOg,  or  1 :  2.667,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
a  calculable  amount  of  silica  will  remain  uncombined.  Only  in  the 
simplest  cases  can  a  complete  forecast  be  made,  and  they  are 
exceptional. 

Suppose,  however,  that  instead  of  a  magma  or  an  analysis  repre- 
senting a  magma  and  nothing  more  we  attempt  to  discuss  the  com- 
position of  a  rock  in  which  the  separate  minerals  have  been  identified 
by  the  microscope.  In  other  words,  suppose  we  have  the  bulk 
analysis  of  a  rock  and  also  its  petrographic  description;  how  far  can 
we  compute  its  proximate  composition  ?  To  this  question  no  single 
answer  can  be  given;  in  some  cases  the  computation  is  easy,  in  others 
it  is  impossible.  The  conventional  ''norms"  of  the  quantitative 
classification  can  always  be  calculated,  but  the  actual  composition 
may  be  quite  another  thing.  It  is  the  latter  which  concerns  us  now. 
Let  us  take  some  concrete  examples  for  discussion. 
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Two  rocks  of  relatively  simple  composition  are  the  following,  for 
which  data  are  given  in  Survey  Bulletin  419,  and  also  in  Washing- 
ton's tables. 

A.  QranltMywiitepoiphyry,  Little  Rocky  Mountains,  Montana.  AnalysIsbyH.  N.Stokes.  Described 
by  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson.  Contains  orthodase,  quart*,  olisoclase,  muscovlte,  and  Iron  oxides. 
Liparote. 

B.  Blotite  sranite.  El  Capltan,  Yosemite  Valley.  Analysis  by  W.  Valentine.  Described  by  H.  W. 
Tomer.  Contains  alkali  feldspar,  plagioolase,  quarts,  biotita,  Utanite,  apatite,  and  iron  oxides.  The 
analysis  shows  that  a  trace  of  siroon  is  probably  present  also.     Toteanote. 

Honns. 


8iO,.. 

MnO. 

MgO.. 

CaO... 

8rO.. 

BaO... 

Na,0.. 

H,0- 
H^OH- 
TiO,.. 
ZrOj.. 


A 


68.65 

18.31 

.56 

.08 


.12 

1.00 

.10 

.13 

4.86 

4.74 

.27 

.83 

.20 


.03 


99.88 


B 


71.08 

15.90 

.62 

1.31 
.15 
.54 

2.60 
.02 
.04 

3.54 

4.08 


.30 
.22 
08 
.10 
.02 


100.60 


Q. 

or. 

ab. 
an. 
C. 

mt 
hm 


In  calculating  the  actual  composition  of  these  rocks,  it  is  best  to 
first  eliminate  the  accessories.  ZrO,  is  calculated  as  zircon,  FcjO, 
as  hematite  or  magnetite,  P3O5  and  CI  as  apatite,  and  TiO,  as  ilmenite, 
titanite,  or  rutile,  according  to  the  indications  given  in  the  petro- 
graphic  descriptions.  All  remaining  CaO  is  then  reckoned  as  equiv- 
alent to  anorthite,  and  all  Na^O  as  albite.  In  A  the  trivial  amount 
of  MgO  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  form  MgSiO,,  that  is,  as  pyroxene  or 
amphibole;  in  B  the  magnesia  and  remaining  iron  oxide  are  to  be 
computed  as  biotite,  with  the  normal  formula  Al,(MgFe)2KHSi80i3. 
Upon  comparing  K^O  with  the  remainder  of  the  AljO,,  the  latter,  in 
A,  is  foimd  to  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  orthoclase. 
That  excess  gives  a  datum  for  the  calculation  of  muscovite;  and 
when  that  is  deducted,  only  quartz  and  orthoclase  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  orthoclase  is  given  by  the  1^0  and  Al^Og  still  unap- 
propriated, and  the  remaining  free  siUca  represents  the  quartz.  The 
results  of  the  computation  are  shown  below,  the  trifling  amount  of 
MnO  being  consoUdated  with  FeO,  and  the  SrO  and  BaO  with  lime. 
A  little  water  is  left  unaccounted  for,  presumably  as  uncombined 
with  any  silicate. 

101381**— BuU.  491—11 29 
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Calculated  oompontion  of  rocks  represented  in  preceding  table. 


Quartz 

Orthoclase. 

Albite 

Anorthite.. 
Muscovite . 

Biotite 

MgSiOj.... 
Zircon 


19.98 
18.90 
41.07 
5.41 
13.06 


.30 


Titanite 

Apatite 

Ilmenite 

Rutile 

Magnetite . 
Hematite. . . 


17 
11 


.56 


99.56 


B 


29.64 
19.74 
29.87 
12.23 


6.50 


.12 
.54 
.24 


.93 


99.81 


These  calculations  are  simple  enough,  and  the  results  are  fairly 
accurate.  The  chief  uncertainties  are  with  the  micas,  and  especiallj 
with  the  biotite  in  B,  for  rock-forming  biotite  is  a  mineral  of  variable 
composition,  and  their  errors  affect  the  computations  with  regard  to 
orthoclase  and  quartz.  A  comparison  of  the  last  table  with  that  of 
the  norms  will  show  how  far  the  two  methods  of  calculation  diverge. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss  the  composi- 
tion of  a  rock  containing  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  biotite,  augite,  oli- 
vine, and  magnetite,  with  the  femic  minerals  present  in  fairly  large 
proportions.  In  such  a  case  the  alumina  goes  to  form  five  of  the  com- 
ponent minerals,  iron  to  four,  lime  to  two,  magnesia  to  three,  and 
potassium  to  two.  We  now  need  more  data  than  the  bulk  analysis 
and  the  usual  petrographic  description  can  give  us,  and  the  required 
information  may  be  obtained  either  from  chemical  or  from  physical 
sources.  Chemically,  we  may  separate  the  biotite,  augite,  and  olivine 
from  the  rock  and  analyze  each  one  by  itself.  In  that  way  we  can 
learn  something  of  the  distribution  of  the  bases,  and  so  become  able 
to  calculate  the  composition  of  the  rock.  Or,  olivine  being  soluble 
in  very  dilute  acids,  we  may  dissolve  it  out  from  a  known  weight  of 
rock  and  determine  the  amoimt  of  iron  and  magnesia  which  belong 
to  it.  The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  for  the  determination  of 
nephelite  when  that  mineral  happens  to  be  present.  PhysicaUy,  the 
rock  may  be  studied  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  when  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  several  minerals  can  be  measured  with  a 
micrometer.  Given  a  suflScient  number  of  such  measurements,  and, 
the  densities  of  the  minerals  being  known,  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  elements  may  be  calculated,  and  the  results  obtained,  can.  ba 
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checked  by  the  chemical  analysis.*  A  cruder  process  consists  in 
taking  an  enlarged  photomicrograph  of  the  thin  section,  cutting  the 
areas  representing  the  minerals  out  of  the  paper,  and  then,  by  weigh- 
ing the  latter,  ascertaining  their  relative  proportions.  In  some  cases 
a  rock  powder,  in  known  quantity,  can  be  mechanically  separated  into 
its  mineral  constituents  by  means  of  Thoulet's  or  other  heavy  solu- 
tions, and  the  individual  portions  so  determined  directly.  By  one 
method  or  another  the  problem  of  mineral  composition  can  generally 
be  solved.  Only  when  a  rock  contains  much  glass  or  other  inde- 
terminate matter  is  the  problem  incapable  of  fairly  accurate  solution. 
If  alteration  products  are  present — chlorites,  zeolites,  kaolin,  limonite, 
etc. — the  discussion  of  modes  becomes  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
conclusions  which  are  then  reached  have  very  slender  value. 

Note. — ^The  compoeition  of  igneous  rocks  is  often  represented  graphically  by 
means  of  diagrams,  and  several  methods  for  doing  this  have  been  devised.  For  an 
exhaustive  memoir  upon  this  subject  see  J.  P.  Iddings,  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  18,  1903.  The  diagrams  are  of  considerable  service  to  the  petrographer,  for  they 
bring  chemical  relationships  and  differences  vividly  before  the  eye.  The  triangular 
diagrams  of  Osann,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  19,  1900,  p.  351,  are  much  used.  See  also 
papers  by  F.  Becke,  idem,  vol.  22,  1903,  p.  209;  L.  Finckh,  Monatsh.  Deutsch. 
geol.  Gesell.,' 1910,  p.  285;  and  B.  G.  Escher,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1911, 
pp.  133,  166. 

>  This  method  is  folly  discussed  in  the  Quantitative  classification,  pt.  3,  pp.  186-230,  together  with  the 
subject  of  calculating  norms  and  modes.  According  to  Ira  A.  Williams,  however  (Am.  Geologist,  vol.  35, 
1905,  p.  34),  the  micrometer  method  is  unsatisfactory.  See  also  A.  Rosiwal,  Verhandl.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichs- 
anstalt,  1808,  p.  143. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  ROCKS. 

THE    OEXERAIj   process. 

When  a  rock  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  agencies  it  undergoes  a 
partial  decomposition  and  becomes  graduaUy  disintegrated.  Some  of 
its  substance  is  dissolved  by  percolating  waters,  themselves  of  atmos- 
pheric origin,  and  is  so  carried  away;  the  remaining  material,  partly 
hydrated  and  partly  unchanged  in  composition,  contains  products 
which  are  easily  separable  from  one  another.  By  flowing  streams 
the  finer  clays  or  silts  are  taken  away  from  the  coarser  and  heavier 
sand  grains,  and  this  process  is  an  important  step  toward  the  ulti- 
mate formation  of  sandstones  and  shales.  Solution,  hydration,  dis- 
integration, and  mechanical  sorting  are  the  successive  stages  of  rock 
decomposition.  I  speak  now  in  general  terms.  The  subsidiary 
agents  of  decomposition  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  coimection 
later. 

The  breaking  down  of  a  rock  is  effected  partly  by  mechanical  and 
partly  by  chemical  means.  Mechanical  agencies,  such  as  the  grind- 
ing power  of  glaciers,  the  pounding  of  waves,  erosion  by  streams,  the 
disruptive  effects  of  frost,  or  the  action  of  wind-blown  sand,  tend  to 
separate  the  particles  of  a  rock  and  to  furnish  fresh  surfaces  to  chem- 
ical attack.  Unequal  expansion,  due  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
also  assist  in  producing  disintegration.*  The  distribution  of  volcanic 
dust  is  still  another  mode  by  wliich  finely  subdivided  rock  is  ren- 
dered available  for  aqueous  decomposition.  The  latter  depends  for 
its  efficiency  partly  upon  the  water  itself  and  partly  upon  dissolved 
acids,  salts,  or  gases.  Rain  water  falls  upon  the  surfice  of  a  rock 
and  sinks  more  or  less  deeply  into  its  pores  and  crevices.  Rain, 
as  we  have  already  seen,^  carries  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  solu- 
tion, together  with  other  substances  in  varying  proportions.  Water 
and  gas  both  exert  a  solvent  action,  and  the  fluid  which  then  satu- 
rates the  rock  becomes  charged  i^dth  the  products  of  solution.  These 
may  intensify  or  inhibit  further  action,  according  to  circumstances. 
Some  of  the  dissolved  matter,  redeposited,  may  form  a  protecting 
film  and  so  delay  or  prevent  further  solution.  This  retardation, 
however,  is  temporary,  for  mechanical  disiotegration  is  accompanied 

*  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  by  J.  C.  Branner,  in  his  paper  upon  the  decomposition  of  rocks  in  Brasil, 
Bull.  Geo!.  Soc.  America,  vol.  7, 1896,  p.  266. 
s  See  ante,  pp.  48  et  seq. 
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by  a  rubbing  of  the  loosened  particles  together,  and  so  the  coating 
of  insoluble  matter  is  removed. 

Normal  air  contains,  in  round  numbers,  21  per  cent  by  volume  of 
oxygen  and  0.03  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  rain  water  these  active  gases 
are  concentrated,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of  R.  W.  Bxmsen.^  Air 
extracted  from  rain  water  at  different  temperatures  has  the  composi- 
tion by  volume  given  below. 

Composition  of  air  extracted  from  rain  water  at  different  temperatures. 


0* 

6* 

W 

15* 

20* 

Carbon  dioxide 

2.92 

33.88 
63.20 

2.68 
33.97 
63.35 

2.46 
34.05 
63.49 

2.26 
34.12 
63.62 

2.14 

Oxveen 

34.17 

Nitrogen  ^ 

63.69 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

loa.oo 

100.00 

a  Including  argon. 

As  waters  of  this  character  sink  deeper  into  a  rock  mass,  a  portipn 
of  their  effectiveness  is  lost,  for  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  chiefly 
consumed  near  the  surface,  and  their  share  of  the  chemical  effect 
tends*  to  become  zero.  The  decrease  in  the  case  of  oxygen  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  B.  Lepsius,'  who  has  analyzed  the  gase- 
ous contents  of  waters  from  three  bore  holes  of  different  depth.  Air 
extracted  from  water  at  12  meters  below  the  surface  contained  24.06 
per  cent  of  oxygen,  at  18  meters,  21.97  per  cent,  and  at  25  meters, 
only  12.90  per  cent.  In  rock  decomposition,  then,  oxidation  is  largely 
a  surface  phenomenon,  and  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  so  far  as  it 
is  directly  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  must  foDow  the  same  rule. 
Carbonic  acid,  however,  is  also  derived  from  other  sources,  so  that  its 
effects  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  upper  strata.  Its  presence 
in  ground  waters  will  be  considered  presently.* 

When  meteoric  waters  act  upon  a  mass  of  rock,  the  effects  produced 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  minerals  which  they  encounter. 
Let  us  confine  our  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  more  important 
species  of  magmatic  origin,  such  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  pyroxenes, 
amphiboles,  oUvine,  leucite,  nephehte,  and  the  typical  sulphide, 
pyrite.  The  last-named  mineral,  although  found  in  relatively  small 
proportions,  is  nevertheless  important,  for  by  oxidation  and  hydra- 
tion it  yields  solutions  of  sulphates  having  a  distinctly  acid  reaction. 
These  acid  solutions  act  strongly  upon  other  constituents  of  rocks, 

>  Aon.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  d3, 1855,  p.  48.    See  also  M.  Baumert,  idem,  vol.  88, 1853,  p.  17. 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  18, 1885,  p.  2487.    Evidence  of  similar  puri)ort  has  been  recorded  by 
other  observers. 

*  W.  O.  Levison,  Annals  New  York  Acad.  ScL,  vol.  19, 1909,  p.  121,  suggests  that  the  oxygen  liberated 
by  aquatic  plants  may  assist  In  the  decomposition  of  rook  material. 
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and  intensify  the  activity  of  the  percolating  waters.  The  sulphates 
contained  in  natural  waters  are  largely  derived  from  this  source,  at 
least  primarily.  The  re-solution  of  secondary  sulphates  is  of  course 
not  to  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  obviously  a  later  phenomenon. 

SOIiUBIIilTY   OF    MINERALiS. 

That  nearly  all  minerals  are  more  or  less  attacked  by  water  has 
long  been  known,  and  also  that  carbonated  waters  act  still  more  ener- 
getically. The  experiments  of  W.  B.  and  R.  E.  Rogers,*  in  1848, 
established  these  facts  conclusively.  Many  minerals  were  tested,  and 
all  were  perceptibly  soluble.  From  40  grains  of  hornblende,  dig^ted 
during  forty-eight  hours  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  0.08 
grain  of  silica,  0.095  of  ferric  oxide,  0.13  of  lime,  and  0.095  of  mag- 
nesia, or  nearly  1  per  cent  in  all,  were  extracted.'  In  the  classical 
investigations  of  A.  Daubrfie  *  3  kilograms  of  orthoclase,  agitated 
with  pure  water  for  192  hours  in  a. revolving  iron  cylinder,  yielded  a 
solution  containing  2.52  grams  of  KjO,  with  trifling  amounts  of 
silica  and  alumina.  Two  kilograms  of  the  feldspar,  shaken  for  ten 
days  in  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  gave  0.270  gram  of  KjO 
with  0.750  of  silica.  A  3  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride  was  a 
much  less  effective  agent  than  water  alone.  Leucite  was  not  so  vig- 
orously attacked  as  orthoclase. 

In  1867  A.  Kenngott  *  showed  that  many  minerals  gave  an  alka- 
line reaction  when  in  contact  with  moistened  test  paper;  and  in 
1877  R.  Miiller  ^  published  an  important  memoir  upon  the  solu- 
bility of  various  species  in  carbonated  water.  The  powdered  sub- 
stances were  digested  in  the  solvent  during  seven  weeks,  and  after 
that  treatment  the  dissolved  portions  were  quantitatively  analyzed. 
The  results  are  summed  up  below.  The  percentages  of  the  several 
constituents  determined  refer  to  the  total  amount  of  each  in  a  given 
mineral;  the  '^sum^'  is  the  percentage  of  all  dissolved  matter  in 
terms  of  the  original  substance.  That  is,  under  KoO  1 .3527  per  cent 
of  the  total  potash  in  orthoclase  was  dissolved,  wliile  only  0.328  per 
cent  of  the  entire  mineral  passed  into  solution. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  sor.,  vol.  5,  1848,  p.  401. 

<  The  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  was  conducted  was  60*",  presumably  Fahranheit. 

<  Etudes  synthdtiques  de  g^ologie  exp6rlmentale,  pp.  271-275.  See  also  p.  252  for  an  experiment  upon 
the  solubility  of  granite. 

«  Neues  Jahrb.,  18C7,  pp.  77,  7G0. 

^  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt.  vol.  27,  Min.  Mitt.,  1S77,  p.  25.  Miiller  gives  a  good  summary  of  previ- 
ous work  upon  the  subject,  and  cites,  in  addition  to  the  memoirs  mentioned  here,  papers  by  Dittrich, 
Ilaushofer.  Ludwig,  IToppe-Seyler,  and  others.  A  later  summary,  by  F.  K.  Cameron  and  J.  M.  B^l,  is  in 
Bull.  No.  30,  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  1905,  p.  12.  P.  Picliard  (Annales  chim.  phys.,  5th  ser., 
vol.  15,  1878,  p.  529)  found  that  several  magnesian  silicates  gave  alkaline  reactions  with  litmus  paper.  F. 
Sestini  (abstract  in  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  35, 1902,  p.  511)  made  similar  but  quantitative  observations 
on  augite,  amphibole,  and  tremolite.  According  to  F.  Comu  (Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  24,  1906,  p.  417;  vol.  25, 
1907,  p.  489),  who  tested  many  minerals  with  litmus,  kaolinite,  pyiophyllite,  nontronite,  etc,  give  acid 
reactions. 
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SiOs. 

AliOi. 

KiO. 

NaiO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

PtO,. 

FeO. 

Sam. 

Adularia ... 

0.1552 
.237 
.419 

0.1368 

9. 1713 

trace 

1.  3527 
trace 

trace 
trace 
4.829 
.942 
2.428 

trace 
8.733 
1.527 

0.328 

Oligoclafle. . 
Hornblende 

2.367 

3.213 
8.528 

.533 
1536 

Magnetite. . 

.307 

"Do 

trace 

1821 

Apatite 

1.696 
2.168 
1.946 

1.417 
1.822 
2.12 

1529 

Do 

2.018 

Do 

1976 

Olivine 

.873 
.354 

trace 

1.291 
2.649 

2.111 

Serpentine. 

1211 

The  relative  solubility  of  several  minerals^  chiefly  magnesian 
species,  in  ordinary  water  was  determined  by  E.  W,  Hoffmann  *  in 
1882.  His  method  of  procedure  consisted  in  allowing  water  to  per- 
colate through  the  powdered  material  for  two  months  and  measur- 
ing the  loss  of  weight;  a  possiblity  of  gain  by  hydration  seems  not 
to  have  been  considered.     The  data  given  are  as  follows: 

« 

Relative  solubility  of  varioia  minerals  in  vHiter, 


• 

Grams 
taken. 

Lobs  of 
weight. 

Veauvianite 

4.109 
3.353 
3.506 
2.591 
11245 
.5058 
.9736 

0.064 

Epidote 

.052 

Olivine 

.078 

Chlorite 

.094 

Talc 

.105 

Muscovite '. 

.056 

Biotite 

.035 

The  excessive  solubility  here  shown  for  talc  and  muscovite  is  highly 
questionable.  Hoffmann's  experiments  are  entitled  to  very  little 
weight.  It  has  been  shown  by  Alexander  Johnstone '  that  micas 
exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  and  carbonated  waters  during  an  entire 
year  became  hydrated  and  increased  in  volume.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon may  account  for  the  easy  weathering  of  micaceous  sand- 
stones. Muscovite  appeared  to  be  insoluble,  but  in  a  solution  of  car- 
bonic acid  the  biotite  lost  magnesia  and  iron.  In  another  communL 
cation  *  Johnstone  states  that  olivine  is  slightly  attacked  by  carbo- 
nated water;  arid  in  still  another*  he  described  the  action  of  that 
reagent  upon  orthoclase,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  hornblende,  augite, 
etc.     Among  the  feldspars,  orthoclase  was  the  least  and  labradorite 

1  Inaag.  Diss.,  Leipzig,  1882. 

*  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  45, 1889,  p.  363. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  15, 1888.  p.  436. 
«  Trans.  Edinburgh  Oeol.  Soc.,  toI.  5, 1887,  p.  282. 
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the  most  soluble;  hornblende  and  augite  were  acted  upon  even  more 
rapidly.  These  observations  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Miiller,  whose  figures  show  a  similar  order  of  magnitude  among  the 
determined  solubilities. 

In  recent  years  a  few  data  have  been  published  by  C.  Doelter  *  rela- 
tive to  anorthite,  nephelite,  and  some  zeolites.  The  nephelite  in  par- 
ticidar  was  strongly  attacked  by  carbonic  acid.  There  are  also  ex- 
periments by  F.  W.  Clarke*  on  the  alkalinity  of  several  silicates, 
which  were  followed  by  some  quantitative  determinations  by  G. 
Steiger.'  Micas,  feldspars,  leucite,  nephelite,  cancrinite,  sodalite, 
spodumene,  scapolite,  and  a  number  of  zeolites  were  studied,  and  in 
every  case  a  distinct  solubility  was  observed.  Apophyllite,  natroUte, 
and  pectolite  gave  remarkably  strong  alkaUne  reactions  when  mois- 
tened, but  the  intensity  of  the  coloration  produced  with  indicators  gave 
inaccurate  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  decomposition  had 
occurred.  Between  the  qualitative  and  the  quantitative  data  there 
were  discrepancies,  which  have  been  cleared  up  only  within  the  last 
few  years.  A.  S.  Cushman,*  in  his  work  upon  rock  powders,  has  shown 
that  when  orthoclase  is  shaken  with  water  an  immediate  extraction  of 
alkaUne  salts  takes  place,  but  it  is  only  a  partial  measure  of  the  amount 
of  decomposition.  Colloidal  substances,  silica  or  aluminous  silicates, 
are  formed  at  the  same  time,  which  retain  a  portion  of  the  separated 
alkali,  but  give  it  up  to  electrolytic  solvents.  For  example,  25  grams 
of  orthoclase  were  shaken  up  with  100  cubic  centimeters  of  distilled 
water.  The  mixture  was  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  on  evaporation 
gave  0.0060  gram  of  residue.  With  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  a  soluble  residue  of  0.0608  gram  was  obtained.  With 
diabase  25  grams  in  pure  water  yielded  an  extract  of  0.0064  solid 
residue;  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  it  gave 
0.1412  gram.  These  gains  do  not  imply  increased  decomposition,  but 
only  a  liberation  of  the  soluble  compounds  which  had  been  entangled 
in  the  colloids  that  were  formed  at  the  same  time.  Anv  salt  in  solu- 
tion  is  likely  to  affect,  in  some  such  manner  the  apparent  solubihty 
of  a  rock  or  mineral,  a  conclusion  which  is  in  harmony  with  many 
observations  upon  the  tendency  of  soils  and  clays  to  absorb  salts,  and 
especially  salts  of  ])otassium,  from  percolating  waters.  As  the  lat- 
ter change  in  composition,  their  decomposing  and  dissolving  capaci- 
ties are  altered ;  and  since  the  rocks  differ  in  composition,  no  general 

1  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  319. 

«  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  107, 1900,  p.  15C. 

3  Idem,  p.  159. 

<  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Chemistry,  Bull.  No.  92,  1905,  and  Office  Tub.  Roads,  Circular  No.  38.  See 
also  A.  S.  Cushmanand  P.  Hubbard,  Jour.  Am.Chem.Soc.,  vol.  30, 1908,  p.  779, on  the  electrolytic  extraction 
of  potash  from  feldspars.  Other  papers  on  the  solubility  of  rocks  are  by  W.  O.  Levison,  Bull.  New  York 
Miaeralogical  Chib,  No.  2,  1909;  W.  Funk,  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemle,  vol.  22,  1909,  p.  145;  J.  Dumont 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  14'J,  1909,  p.  1390;  F.  Henrich,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1910,  p.  85;  and  F.  Sicha, 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Leipzig,  1891. 
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rule  can  be  laid  down  to  determine  what  the  effects  of  waters  in  any 
particular  case  will  be. 

Still,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  we  can  trace  the 
course  of  rock  decomposition  along  several  lines.  The  evidence,  both 
as  found  by  experiment  in  the  laboratory  and  by  field  observations, 
shows  that  all  minerals,  certainly  all  of  the  important  ones,  are  attacked 
by  water  and  carbonic  acid.  The  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles  yield 
most  readily  to  waters,  then  follow  the  plagioclase  feldspars,  then 
orthoclase  and  the  micas,  with  muscovite  the  most  resistant  of  all. 
Even  quartz  is  not  quite  insoluble,  and  the  corrosion  of  quartz  pebbles 
in  conglomerates  has  been  noted  by  several  observers.^  Among  the 
commoner  accessories,  apatite  and  pyrite  are  most  easily  decomposed, 
magnetite  is  less  attacked,  and  such  minerals  as  zircon,  corundum, 
chromite,  ilmenite,  etc.,  tend  to  accumulate  with  little  alteration  in 
the  sandy  rock  residues.  These  minerals  are  not  absolutely  incorrodi- 
ble, but  they  are  nearly  so.  Corundum,  for  example,  slowly  imder- 
goes  hydration,'  and  is  converted,  at  least  superficially,  into  gibbsite 
or  diaspore. 

The  effect  of  rain  water  upon  a  rock  must  now  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral phases.  First,  it  partially  dissolves  the  more  soluble  minerals, 
with  liberation  of  colloidal  siUca,  and  the  formation  of  carbonates 
containing  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies.  The  iron  carbonate 
is  almost  instantly  oxidized,  forming  a  visible  rusty  coating  or  pre- 
cipitate of  ferric  hydroxide.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkali  salts 
remain  partly  in  solution,  to  be  washed  away,  together  with  much  of 
the  dissolved  silica. 

The  character  of  the  solution  thus  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
feldspathic  rocks  has  been  investigated  by  W.  P.  Headden.'  After 
prolonged  treatment  of  orthoclase  mth  water  containing  carbonic 
acid,  he  obtained  a  solution  which,  upon  evaporation,  yielded  a  resi- 
due carrying  over  40  per  cent  of  siUca. 

The  second  phase  of  the  process  is  represented  by  a  hydration  of  the 
imdissolved  residues.  The  feldspars  are  transformed  into  kaolin,  the 
magnesian  minerals  into  talc  or  serpentine,  the  iron,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  essentially  limonite,  and  the  quartz  grains  are  but  little  if  at 
all  changed.  This  double  process  of  solution  and  hydration  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  volxmie,  which  may  or  may  not  assist  in 
effecting  disint^ration.  On  the  surface,  the  weathered  rock 
crumbles  easily;  but  if  the  alterations  have  taken  place  at  consider- 
able depths,  the  pressure  due  to  expansion  may  hold  all  the  particles 

i  See  C.  W.  Hayes,  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  8, 1897,  p.  213;  M.  L.  Fuller,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  10, 1902, 
p.  815;  C.  H.  Smyth,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  282.  For  the  solubility  of  quarts  in  solutions 
of  borax  or  of  alkaline  silicates,  see  G.  Spesia,  Jour.  Chem.  Boo.,  vol.  78,  pt.  2, 1900,  p.  595;  vol.  80,  pt.  2, 
1001,  p.  605.  The  oorroaion  of  quartz  is  attributed  by  G.  P.  Merrill  (Rocks,  rock  weathering,  and  soils, 
2d  ed.,  p.  262)  to  alkaline  carbonates  generated  during  the  decomposition  of  feldspars. 

*  S.  J.  Thugutt,  Mineralchemische  Studien,  1901,  p.  104. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1903,  p.  181. 
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in  place,  and  the  rock  will  seem  at  a  first  glance  to  be  unaltered.  Such 
a  rock,  although  apparently  solid  when  it  is  first  exposed  to  the  air, 
rapidly  falls  to  pieces  and  becomes  a  mass  of  sand  and  clay.  This 
peculiarity  was  noted  by  G.  P.  Merrill^  in  certain  granites  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  by  O.  A.  Derby '  at  railway  cuttings  in 
Brazil.  In  the  latter  case,  the  rocks,  when  first  imcovered,  were  so 
hard  that  they  were  removed  by  blasting;  but  they  soon  underwent  a 
sort  of  slacking  process  and  crumbled  away. 

By  solution,  oxidation,  and  hydration,  then,  a  solid  rock  is  con- 
verted into  an  aggregate  of  loose  material,  which  may  remain  in  place 
as  soil  or  be  removed  by  the  mechanical  agency  of  running  waters. 
As  a  rule  the  chemical  processes  are  incomplete;  some  of  the  minerals 
are  not  entirely  altered,  and  the  loose  products  therefore  exhibit 
many  variatioi.  In  general  terms,  the  streams  separate  the  dis- 
integrated  materials  into  coarser  and  finer  or  lighter  and  heavier 
portions.  The  claylike  substances  are  generally  light  and  finely 
divided,  and  therefore  remain  longest  in  suspension.  The  heavier 
sands^  and  gravels  are  not  carried  so  far,  and  thus  a  separation  is 
effected.  In  these  coarser  portions  are  found  quartz,  together  with 
undecomposed  fragments  of  the  various  minerals;  the  lighter  silts 
are  less  variable  in  composition.  Between  silt  and  sand,  however, 
there  are  all  possible  gradations,  and  a  corresponding  diversity  is 
shown  in  the  rocks  that  are  formed  by  their  reconsoUdation.  Mud, 
«and,  and  gravel  jdeld  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates;  but 
there  are  sandy  shales  and  argillaceous  sandstones.  The  separations 
are  sometimes  fairly  complete,  but  they  are  oftener  imperfect.  Swift 
waters  are  more  effective  than  sluggish  ones,  both  as  regards  prompt- 
ness of  action  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  separations.  A  moun- 
tain torrent  becomes  quickly  turbid  and  quickly  clear,  while  a  river 
flowing  through  a  flat  alluvial  country  is  rarely  free  from  discolora- 
tion by  suspended  sediments.  Much  silt  goes  to  the  ocean ;  the  coarser 
sands  and  gravels  subside  near  the  place  of  their  origin.  I  speak 
now  of  stream  deposits,  but  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  which  repre- 
sent disintegration  through  the  action  of  waves,  follow  similar  rules. 
The  gravelly  portions  are  left  highest  on  the  beach,  then  come  the 
sands,  and  the  Ughter  particles  are  carried  away  to  be  laid  down  as 
oceanic  ooze. 

But  rain  water  is  not  the  only  chemical  agent  for  effecting  rock 
decomposition.  Below  the  surface  the  ground  water  is  at  work,  and 
that  contains  an  accumulation  of  the  salts  formed  during  the  earUer 
stages  of  the  process.  It  is  poorer  in  oxygen  than  the  surface  waters, 
but  richer  in  other  substances,  and  it  may  contain  a  large  proportion 
of   organic   matter   derived   from   the   decay   of   vegetation.     This 

«  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6, 1895,  p.  321. 

s  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  529.    Holland  (Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  59, 1903,  p.  64)  mentioxif  deep 
cuttings  In  India  where  the  minute  structure  of  the  gneiss  is  retained  on  surfaces  as  soft  as  patty. 
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organic  matter  often  reverses  the  oxidation  which  had  previously 
taken  place,  reducing  ferric  to  ferrous  compoimds  and  sulphates  to 
sulphides.  Pyrite,  dissolved  away  from  the  surface  rocks,  may  reap- 
pear as  marcasite  elsewhere.  Furthermore,  the  oiganic  decomposi- 
tion furnishes  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  ground  water, 
and  so  increases  its  activity.  At  the  surface  ferrous  salts  have 
yielded  the  insoluble  ferric  hydroxide;  in  the  soil,  by  reduction,  the 
solubility  is  partly  restored  and  in  the  form  of  ferrous  bicarbonate 
the  iron  may  be  more  or  less  washed  away.  When  alkaline  car- 
bonates have  been  generated  in  the  ground  water  its  solvent  power  is 
increased,  and  it  then  becomes  an  effective  agent  in  the  solution  and 
redeposition  of  silica.*  The  impregnation  of  any  solution  of  alka- 
line salts  by  free  carbonic  acid  yields  a  solvent  of  this  kind.  Ground 
water,  then,  is  in  many  ways  different  from  rain  water.  As  the  latter 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  mass  of  rock  or  soil  it  undergoes  pro- 
gressive modifications,  and  some  of  the  changes  which  it  brought 
about  at  the  beginning  of  its  career  may  be  reversed,  while  others  are 
accentuated.  At  certain  depths  the  decomposing  action  of  the  waters 
may  cease  almost  entirely,  when  the  process  of  cementation  begins, 
and  then  new  rocks  are  generated.  The  subject  of  reconsoUdation, 
however,  belongs  in  another  chapter. 

In  volcanic  regions  the  gaseous  emanations  play  an  important  part 
in  altering  the  rocks,  and  so,  too,  do  the  acid  solfataric  waters.  In 
previous  chapters  these  gases  and  waters  have  been  sufficiently 
described,  and  their  powerful  solvent  effects  were  noted.^  Hot  waters, 
charged  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  attack  nearly  all  erup- 
tive rocks,  dissolve  nearly  all  bases,  and  leave  behind,  in  many  cases, 
mere  skeletons  of  silica.  This  thorough  disintegration  of  lavas, 
however,  is  only  local,  and  has  not  the  wide  general  significance  of 
the  gentler,  less  noticeable  effects  produced  by  rain. 

EFFECTS    OF   VEGETATION. 

Vegetation  exerts  a  profound  influence  in  the  decomposition  of 
rocks.  Even  if  plants  did  no  more  than  to  retain  moisture,  making 
the  rock  beneath  them  damp,  their  action  would  be  important;  but 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  roots  of  plants  penetrate  into 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  as  they  expand  by  growth,  they  help 
mechanically  in  the  work  of  disintegration.*  The  roots,  moreover, 
commonly  contain  organic  acids,  which  act  with  much  vigor  upon 

I  See  E.  W.  Hllgard,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1806,  p.  100.  Hilgard  suggests  that  the  inclusions  of 
carbon  dioxide  found  in  quartz  may  supply  notable  quantities  of  that  substance  to  underground  waters. 

>In  addition  to  previous  references,  see  also  W.  B.  Schmidt,  Blin.  pet  Mitt.,  vol.  4, 1882,  p.  1,  on  the  action 
(rf  sulphurous  add  upon  volcanic  rocks.  The  action  of  hot  solutions,  not  necessarily  add,  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  effects  of  weathering  by  E.  Steldtmann;  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2,  lOOS,  p.  381.  An  important 
memoir  on  weathering,  py  K.  D.  QUnka,  is  in  Trav.  Soc.  Imp.  Nat  St.  P^tersbourg,  vol.  34. 1906,  p.  1. 
On  the  deoompodtion  of  basalt  see  H.  Stremme,  Monatsh.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  1910,  p.  180. 

«8ee  A.  Qdkie,  Text-book  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  600,  and  O.  P.  Menlll,  Rocks,  rock  weathering,  and 
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mineral  substances.  The  soil  or  decomposed  rock  about  the  roots  of  a 
tree  is  often  bleached  by  the  solution  and  removal  of  its  iron  contents. 
The  studies  of  H.  Carrington  Bolton  ^  upon  the  solubility  of  min- 
erals in  organic  acids,  and  especially  in  citric  acid,  show  how  power- 
ful this  action  must  be.  This  acid  decomposes  many  siUcates,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Furthermore,  plants  take  large  amounts  of 
mineral  matter  from  the  soil,  which  is  returned  to  it  in  a  differait 
condition  after  the  v^etation  dies.  Lichens,  especially,  extract 
substances  directly  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  grow;  grass  and 
grain  crops  absorb  much  potash,  and  so  on.  These  substances  are 
found  in  the  ash  when  vegetable  matter  is  burned,  and  are  easily  de- 
terminable by  analysis.' 

The  number  of  organic  acids  which  find  their  way  into  the  soil, 
from  one  source  or  another,  is  quite  considerable,  and  their  action 
deserves  a  much  more  systematic  investigation  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. In  past  years  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  so-called 
"humus  acids,''  the  products  of  vegetable  decay.  These  substances, 
however,  humic,  ulmic,  crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  are  not  true  acids 
at  all,  but  vague  mixtures  of  colloids  whose  precise  chemical  nature 
is  yet  to  be  determined.  They  have  some  geologic  significance,  and 
H.  Gedroiz '  has  shown  that  their  alkaline  solutions,  percolating 
downward,  and  meeting  lime  salts,  are  precipitated,  forming  the 
impervious  layer  known  as  hardpan.  They  also  act  as  reducing 
agents,  and  so  aid  in  the  formation  of  pyrite  or  marcasite  and  in  the 
deposition  of  iron  carbonates.  Their  alleged  activity  as  solvents  of 
silica  or  as  agents  in  rock  decomposition  is  most  questionable. 
Moor  waters  are  commonly  acid,  but,  as  K.  Endell*  has  proved,  the 
acidity  is  usually  that  of  carbonic  acid,  whose  value  as  a  solvent  of 
minerals  has  already  been  discussed.  The  humus  substances  are  also 
held  in  solution  by  alkaline  carbonates,  wliich  readily  dissolve  sihca.^ 

INFLUENCE    OF    BACTERIA. 

Even  forms  of  Ufe  so  low  as  the  bacteria  seem  to  exert  a  definite 
influence  in  the  decomposition  of  rocks.  A.  Muntz  ®  has  found  the 
decayed  rocks  of  Alpine  summits,  where  no  other  life  exists,  swarm- 

»  Annals  New  York  Acad.  Scl.,  vol.  1, 1877,  p.  1;  vol.  2,  1880,  p.  1. 

*  On  this  theme  there  are  abundant  data,  which  have  been  collected  principally  with  reference  to  agri- 
cultural problems.  A  loHg  table  of  ash  analyses  may  l>e  found  in  Jahresber,  Chemie,  1847-48.  p.  1074.  For 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  taken  from  the  soil  by  hemp  and  buckwheat,  see  R.  Peter,  Ken- 
tucky Geol.  Survey,  Chemical  analyses,  vol.  A,  1884,  p.  441. 

»  Chem.  Abstr.,  1909,  p.  2600.    From  Jour.  exp.  Landw.,  vol.  9,  1908,  p.  272. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  31, 1910,  p.  1,  and  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  82, 1910,  p.  414. 

*  See  A.  A.  Julien's  monographic  paper  upon  the  geologicxil  action  of  the  humus  acids,  Proc.  Am.  Assoc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  1879,  p.  311,  for  a  complete  summarj'  of  the  earlier  work,  now  mostly  obsolete,  on  this  subject. 
Recent  papers  by  A.  Baumann  and  E.  Gully,  Mitt.  K.  Bayr.  Moorkulturanstalt,  Heft  3, 1909,  p.  52,  and 
Heft  4, 1910,  p.  131,  are  important,  and  also  two  by  H.  Strcrame,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1909,  p.  353; 
1910,  p.  389.    The  recent  literatiu^  upon  the  humus  acids  is  very  voluminous. 

*  Azmales  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1887,  p.  136;  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1370. 
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ing  ynth  the  nitrifying  ferment.  The  Umestones  and  micaceous 
schists  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  decayed  cal- 
careous schists  of  the  Faulhom,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  offer  good 
examples  of  this  kind.  The  organisms  draw  their  nourishment  from 
the  nitrogen  compounds  brought  down  in  snow  and  rain;  they  con- 
vert the  ammonia  into  nitric  acid,  and  that,  in  turn,  corrodes  the  cal- 
careous portions  of  the  rocks.  A.  Stutzer  and  R.  Hartleb  *  have 
observed  a  similar  decomposition  of  cement  by  nitrifying  bacteria. 
The  effects  thus  produced  at  any  one  point  may  be  small,  but  in  the 
aggregate  they  may  become  appreciable.  J.  C.  Braimer,'  however, 
has  cast  doubts  upon  the  vaUdity  of  Muntz's  argument,  and  further 
investigation  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  necessary.  That  microbes 
exert  a  great  influence  in  the  soil  is  beyond  question.  Apart  from 
the  effects  produced  by  nitrification,  the  germs  aid  in  bringing 
about  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter,  and  in  that  way  enormous 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  generated.  Furthermore,  some 
species  decompose  sulphates,*  and  so  modify  the  composition  of  the 
ground  water. 

INFIjUENCE    of   ANIMAIi   lilFE. 

The  influence  of  animal  life  in  decomposing  rocks  is  perhaps  sec^ 
ondary  rather  tlian  initiative.  An  ordinary  soil  contains  rock-form- 
ing minerals  which  have  been  incompletely  broken  down,  and  animals 
assist  in  completing  the  disintegration.  The  effects  produced  by 
guano  upon  the  rocks  immediately  beneath  it  may  be  more  direct,  but 
its  distribution  is  exceedingly  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  bur- 
rowing animals  bring  fresh  soil  to  the  surface  to  be  acted  upon  by 
rain,  or  blown  away  by  winds;  and  ordinary  earthworms  perform 
this  kind  of  labor  upon  a  vast  scale.  In  Brazil,  as  shown  by  J,  E. 
Mills  *  and  J.  C.  Branner,*  the  work  done  by  ants  is  of  the  greatest 
significance.  These  creatures  dig  tunnels  hundreds  of  yards  long  and 
carry  into  their  nests  great  quantities  of  leaves.  Through  their  vital 
processes  they  generate  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  decay  of  the  leaves 
must  develop  much  more.  The  ants  not  only  open  up  the  soil  to  the 
action  of  air  and  water,  they  also  help  to  saturate  it  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  solutions  so  produced,  by  the  joint  action  of  rain,  res- 
piration, and  organic  decay,  penetrate  to  considerable  depths  below 
the  surface.  The  decomposition  of  the  underlying  rocks  is  thus  dis- 
tinctly promoted,  and  over  great  areas  of  territory. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  products  of  decomposition,  a 
word  must  be  said  upon  the  destructive  influence  of  man.     By  drain- 

1  Z^itschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1899,  p.  402. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sei,  4th  ser.,  vol.  3, 1897,  p.  438. 
a  See  ante,  p.  102. 

*  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  3, 1889,  p.  351. 

*  BulL  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  7, 1896,  p.  255;  vol.  21, 1910,  p.  440. 
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ing,  grading,  irrigating,  fertilizing,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  by  tun- 
neling, quarrying,  and  mining,  the  processes  of  rock  decomposition 
are  promoted  in  many  ways.  New  surfaces  of  rock  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  air  and  water,  new  solvents  are  introduced  into  the  soil, 
coal  is  withdrawn  from  the  earth  to  be  restored  to  the  atmosphere  as 
carbon  dioxide,  and  by  the  destruction  of  forests  erosion  is  accel- 
erated. The  extent  to  which  man  assists  in  the  decomposition  of 
rocks  may  easily  be  overrated;  but  human  influence  is  one  of  the 
active  agencies  which  can  not  be  ignored. 

PRODUCTS    OF   DECOMPOSITION. 

The  products  of  decomposition  are  commonly  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  the  sedentary  and  the  transported.  The  sedentary 
products  are  those  which  remain  in  place,  such  as  residual  clay^;  the 
transported  materials  are  represented  by  glacial  drift,  river  silt,  wind- 
blown dust,  etc.  On  the  one  hand  we  deal  with  substances  derived 
from  a  single  lithologic  unit;  on  the  other  we  have  blended  or  assorted 
materials  from  various  sources.  Corresponding  to  these  differences 
of  origin  there  are  chemical  differences.  First  in  order  let  us  con- 
sider the  sedentary  products. 

When  a  rock  is  decomposed  in  place,  the  changes  produced  are  rela- 
tively simple.  Soluble  constituents  are  leached  away  and,  to  offset 
the  loss,  oxygen,  water,  and  often  carbon  dioxide  are  gained.  Ordi- 
narily the  gains  exceed  the  losses,  both  in  weight  and  in  bulk,  and  the 
change  may  be  either  complete  or  partial.  Every  gradation  is  possible, 
from  incipient  alteration  to  the  most  thorough  decomposition.  The 
character  of  the  products  formed  will  depend  upon  the  composition 
of  the  original  rock,  and  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  decomposing 
agents.  A  normal  granite,  for  example,  will  yield  a  mixture  of 
quartz,  kaolin,  and  scales  of  mica,  commonly  commingled  with 
fragments  of  undecomposed  feldspar;  a  peridotite  is  converted  into 
serpentine;  a  rock  rich  in  iron  is  likely  to  give  much  ferric  hydroxide, 
and  so  on.  The  more  easily  alterable  minerals  naturally  form  the 
more  easily  alterable  rocks,  and  the  residues  which  they  furnish  wHl 
represent  the  maximum  amount  of  change.  That  change,  further- 
more, will  be  reflected  in  the  composition  of  the  percolating  waters, 
which  may  be  rich  in  silica,  or  carbonates,  or  sulphates,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  minerals  upon  which  they  operate. 

Many  comparative  analyses  of  rocks  and  their  decomposition  prod- 
ucts are  on  record.*  The  following  analyses,  representing  a  few  typi- 
cal examples,  are  enough  for  present  purposes: 

1  For  a  good  general  discufision  of  the  data,  see  O.  P.  Merrill,  Rocks,  rock  weathering,  and  soils,  pp. 
206-240.  See,  also,  papers  by  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  gool.  Oesell.,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  681;  vol.  28, 
1876,  p.  519;  vol.  35, 1883,  p.  559.  Other  groups  of  analyses  than  those  cited  here  are  given  by  E.  Kaiser, 
Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  56,  MonaUb.,  1904,  p.  17;  and  M.  Dittrich,  Zsltschr.  anorg.  Cbemie, 
vol  47, 1906,  p.  161. 
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Analyses  ofrodts  and  their  decomposition  produ/cU. 

A.  lOcaoeoas  granite,  District  of  Columbia.  Described  by  Merrill,  BulL  Oeol.  800.  America,  vol.  6, 
1805,  p.  321.  Contaixis  qoarts,  black  mica,  feldspars,  epidote,  apatite,  flakes  of  seridte,  and  a  few  black 
toonnaUnes  and  iron  ores,  a.  The  fk^sh  rock;  b,  partly  decomposed  rock;  c,  derived  soil;  d,  fine  silt, 
separated  fhmi  soiL    Analyses  a,  b,  c,  by  R.  L.  Packard;  d  by  O.  P.  Merrill. 

B.  Micaceous  gneiss,  Albemarle  Comity,  Virginia.  Analyses  and  description  by  O.  P.  Merrill,  Bull.  OeoL 
Soc  America,  vol.  8, 1807,  p.  157.  The  rock  contains  orthoclase,  plagloclase,  black  mica,  zircon,  quarts,  iron 
ores,  apatite,  garnets,  and  a  leollte.    a.  The  fk^sh  rock;  b,  the  residual  soil. 

C.  Elsolite  syenite,  Fourche  Mountain,  Arkansas.  Described  by  J.  F.  Williams,  Ann.  Kept  Geol. 
Survey  Arkansas,  1880,  vol.  2,  pp.  81-82.  a,  The  fresh  rock,  analysis  by  W.  A.  Noyes;  b,  c,  the  decomposed 
rock,  partial  analyses  by  R.  N.  Brackett. 

D.  Augite  andesite,  Rockland  Ridge,  Washington.  Analyses,  description  and  fuU  discusdon  by  £.  A. 
Schneider,  Am.  Jour.  8d.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  3d,  1888,  p.  236.  According  to  A.  W.  Jackson,  the  rock  contains 
plagioclase,  augite,  apatite,  magnetite,  and  residual  glass,    a,  The  fresh  rock;  b,  the  derived  soil. 
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23.84 

tr*»>LS" 

Feopj 

\       3.69 
4.60 

FeO 

3.60 
2.44 
3.21 
2.70 
2.67 
1.22 
undet. 
.10 

MgO , . 

CaO 

4.41 

NaoO 

3.36 

KjO 

2.49 

Lmitioii 

8.12 

TiO^ 

p»o« 

*  3^^5*  ••••••••••••••• 

. 

99.60 

99.79 

99.76 

99.90 

» 

B 

C 

D 

a 

b 

a 

b 

c 

a 

b 

SiOo 

60.69 

16.89 

1     9.06 

1.06 
4.44 
2.82 
4.25 
.62 

45.31 

26.55 

1   12. 18 

.40 
trace 

.22 

1.10 

13.75 

59.70 
18.85 

1     4.85 

> 

.68 
1.34 
6.29 
5.97 
1.88 

58.50 

25.71 

1    3.74 

trace 

.44 

1.37 

1.96 

5. 85 

50.66 

26.71 

1     4.87 

.21 

.62 

.62 

1.91 

8.68 

50.85 
12.54 
10.03 
7.11 
5.57 
9.33 
2.37 
1.13 

68.16 

ALO, 

15.03 

f4,oV. 

10.59 

F^V.. 

MgO 

1.99 

CaO 

4.67 

NaoO 

2.66 

K,6 

1.6& 

3,0 

.34 

1.77 

**a     ••••••»»••..•••••• 

3.62 

ti6o 

.06 

p_o, 

.25 

.47 

("••••••■ 

.76 
.05 

.43 

86"!.. 

.07 

■^rvxj  ................. 

100.08 

99.98 

99.56 

97.57 

94.33 

100.08 

100.37 
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B.  manam,  Itodibrd,  Ififflliiiwtti.  AnalyiM  and  (UnoiriQaby  O.P.ItarlU,BQlLOMl.8osL 
ioa,  YoL  7, 1800»  p.  860.  AfMMvdlnf  to  W.  H.  Hdbbs  the  rock  oontaiiia  plagtoclMe,  uctti,  Mottte,  pfttK^ 
apatitt,  magPrtite*  Itmimttw,  id  ■omit  ■loondary  producti.  a,TlM  frcdi  nMdE;b9dtaliilapsltdvMk:e, 
Una  dlt  For  data  iwnnffnlng  a  diabaaaftoai  Ohatham,  Vbiinla,  iet  T.  L.WatMn,  Am.  Oaologlitt  voL 
S9,U09»Pi85.   Tha  analyiM  givan  an  not  oompleta. 

F.Diorite,  Albemarle  Oomity.Vliiliila.  D«Barib6daiidaiial7iadb70.P.]iaRlil,Ro€lB,nGkwwtfa»- 
iiig»  and  aoik,  ]»i».  2H,  226.  OQatatna  taomblMida,  plagkxdaat,  and  tltaaio  ftaa,  a,  Tba  ttmh  nek;  h, 
dtcxnnpotad  nxdE. 

0.  Diabase,  SpanidL  Onlaoa,  VoMBMia.  Deaorlbad  by  0.  Attwood,  Qnact.  Xour.  OeoL  Soe.,  voL  Ut 
1879,p.686u  Analyiea  made  in  Hie  Royal  Sdiool of  ll]iiei,Loiidfla.  ti,  Tht  fmh  rftfir;  h,  wflatlwrid  rmtr 
e,  taighly  weathflied  rodL 

H.  Dtabaae,  laiand  of  Janey.  Deeorlbed  by  P.  Holland  and  S.  DlOkaon,  Pioo.  Ltrarpool  OeoL  Boa, 
Tol.  7, 1802-413,  p.  108.  a,  The  fteeh  rook;  b.deeompoied  rock.  TTnllinfl  inil  Pint  ■nil  iTin  g\  iiii  ilala  iriilln 
to  the  deoompoiltioa  of  a  giaolte  and  a  Hodatone. 

1.  Auglte  dkvfte,  Magnetberg,  aoothsn  Uiala.  Deeoribed  by  J.  Koroiewics,  abetraot  in  Zcltaolir.  Kijrt. 
ICin.,  Tol.  89, 1004,  p.  012.  The  rook  alters,  lint  by  leaching,  fine  iron  ozldee  being  diaolved  and  pirt^ 
redepoaited  in  crevices;  second,  by  ohkriticatlon  of  the  auglte  and  pnxluction  of  garnet  mlcnUtsi;  flnsBy 
by  kaoliniiatifln  of  the  iddspais.  a,  Thefi»shrock,8peciflograyity2Je8;  b,  flntatageof  deoomporttian, 
apeolflo  gravity  2.018;  c,  second  stafs,  apedfio  gravity  2.004. 


8iO,.... 
A1,0,... 

MgO.... 
CaO.... 
NiuO... 

Ignition 
P,05.... 
MnO.... 


B 


47.28 

20.22 

3.66 

8.89 

3.17 
7.09 
3.94 
2.16 
2.73 
.68 
.77 


100.59 


} 


44.44 
23.19 
12.70 

2.82 
6.03 
3.93 
1.75 
3.73 
.70 
.52 


99.81 


} 


36.61 

40.68 

4.02 
3.44 
2.14 
1.82 
10.97 


99.68 


46.75 

17.61 

I  16. 79  h 

6.12 

9.46 

2.56 

.55 

.92 

.25 


100.01 


42.44 
25.61 
19.20 

.21 
.87 
.66 
.49 
10.92 
.29 


99.99 


G 

H 

I 

a 

b 

0 

a 

b 

a 

b 

c 

SiO- 

A1.0, 

FcoO, 

49.57 
15.37 

41.77 

19.34 

13. 21 

4.63 

5.01 

4.98 

.83 

.69 

2.55 

7.30 

43.46 
18.39 
20.43 

43.56 
14.58 
3.84 
7.00 
9.95 
10.78 
1.86 
1.02 

}    3.85 

1.03 

1.93 

.39 

44.93 
16.27 
13.37 

"'6.46' 
1.84 
2.03 
.84 

}  12.55 

1.34 

46.97 
16.16 
10.66 
4.38 
4.56 
9.02 
4.47 
1.26 

}  •  1. 74 

.14 

50.42 
16.72 
4.32 
2.70 
3.77 
13.36 
4.24 
1.52 

1    2.24 

.07 

47.22 

20.09 

6.61 

FeD.. 

12.34 
7.41 
9.65 
1.99 
.85 
.17 
3.10 

2.02 

MgO 

CaO....... 

NajO 

K3O 

H3O- 

H,0-f- 

TiO, 

3.46 
2.37 
.14 
.59 
3.39 
7.95 

4.39 
6.93 
2.66 
1.62 

}    8.78 

trace 

CO, 

MnO 

trace 

trace 

trace 

.28 

Mn«0, 

.75 

.68 

.66 

"■"a^'s  .... 

a  100. 45 

0 100. 31 

0 100. 18 

99.79 

99.85 

100.11 

100.04 

99.68 

a  Including  traces  of  Cu  and  8.    F  absent. 
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All  of  these  comparative  groups  tell  essentially  the  same  stoiy. 
Oxidation  of  the  iron  compounds,  assumption  of  water,  and  loss  of 
soluble  bases  by  leaching  are  changes  which  can  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  The  concentration  of  the  slightly  soluble  alumina  and  ferric 
oxide  in  the  residual  substances  is  also  clearly  apparent.  But  the  true 
magnitude  of  each  alteration  is  not  so  easily  seen.  In  some  cases  the 
changes  appear  to  be  small,  when  actually  they  are  quite  noteworthy. 
The  apparent  gains  in  alumina  are  only  relative,  and  so,  too,  are  all 
the  other  percentage  variations.  In  order  to  determine  the  true  alter- 
ations we  must  eliminate  the  disturbances  due  to  oxidation  and  hydra- 
tion, and  this  may  be  done  either  by  examining  molecular  ratios  or 
by  assuming  that  one  rock  constituent  is  constant  and  comparing  the 
others  with  it.  The  latter  method  is  the  most  used  and  has  been 
applied  by  Merrill  to  the  several  groups  of  analyses  studied  by  him. 
Either  ferric  oxide  or  alumina  is  taken  as  invariable,  and  from  that 
as  a  standard  the  relative  losses  of  the  other  constituents  can  be 
roughly  estimated.  The  process  is  not  rigorously  exact,  but  it  gives 
a  fair  conception  of  what  has  really  occurred.  The  alumina  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble,  but,  relatively  to  the  other  bases,  it  is  very 
nearly  so. 

For  four  of  the  rocks  imder  consideration  Merrill  gives  the  follow- 
ing computations.  The  first  table  shows  the  percentage  of  each 
constituent  lost  by  the  original  rock.  The  second  table  gives  the 
percentage  lost  by  each  substance  referred  to  its  total  amount  as 
one  hundred. 

Remits  of  decomposition  of  certain  rocks. 
I.  Peroentace  of  rook  loit. 


Oranite. 

Gneiss. 

Diabase. 

Diorite. 

SiO, 

10.50 

.46 

standard 

31.90 

standard 

1.30 

8.48 
standard 

2.42 
.32 
.68 

1.83 
.50 
.62 
.08 

17.43 

ALO« 

standard 

PeO ,  Fe-O, 

3.53 

MnO 

MffO 

.36 
.81 
.77 
.85 
.04 

.80 
4.44 
2.68 
3.55 

4.97 

GaO 

9.20 

NaoO 

2.17 

K-6 

.21 

p«o« 

*  a^^o*  ••••• - 

13.79 

44.67 

14.93 

37.51 

101381**— BuU.  491—11- 
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RenUU  of  decomposition  of  certain  rocks — Continued. 
XL  Peroeataf«  ton  of  emeh  eoBstltiieBt. 


Onnite. 

Oneiss. 

Diabase. 

Diorlte. 

SiO, 

14.89 

3.23 

standard 

52.45 

standard 

14.35 

18.03 
standard 
18.10 
41.57 
21.70 
25.89 
12.83 
29.15 
11.39 

37  31 

AloO. 

RtiLnd&nl 

**-*2     J    ........................ 

FeO.  Fe,0, 

21  03 

MnO 

MkO 

1.49 
25.21 
28.62 
31.98 
40.00 

74.70 

100.00 

95.03 

83.52 

97  17 

CaO 

97.30 

NajO 

84  87 

iLo 

38  75 

p,o. 

19.87 

■*  a^'o*  ••••••--•-•••••••••••••-• 

From  these  figures  we  can  see  more  clearly  what  has  happened  to 
each  rock,  but  we  can  not  compare  the  four  columns  with  one  another. 
There  are  still  too  many  variables.  The  rocks  contain  different 
minerals,  they  have  weathered  with  varying  completeness,  and 
they  were  not  exposed  to  the  same  percolating  waters.  Further- 
more, weathering  is  affected  by  the  texture  of  a  rock,  and  a  compact 
feldspar  will  change  less  readily  than  one  which  is  full  of  crevices. 
Coarseness  or  fineness  is  another  factor  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  short,  the  quantities  are  incommensurable  and  no  general  rules, 
except  as  to  the  main  tendencies  to  alteration,  can  be  based  upon 
them.  Each  individual  rock  alters  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  but  the  general  trend  of  the  changes 
is  always  in  the  same  direction.  Lime  is  always  removed,  but  per- 
colating waters  rich  in  carbonic  acid  wiU  carry  it  away  more  easily 
than  waters  less  heavily  charged.  The  lime-soda  feldspars  decompose 
more  readily  than  orthoclase  or  microcline.  Olivine  will  lose  magnesia 
more  readily  than  enstatite.  The  solubihty  of  silica  will  vary  with 
variations  in  the  leaching  agent.  Material  withdrawn  at  one  point 
may  be  redeposited  at  another.  Local  and  temporary  conditions 
meet  us  at  every  turn;  so  that  although  we  can  tell,  in  broad,  general 
terms,  how  a  given  rock  will  change,  we  can  not  predict  the  alteration 
in  its  quantitative  details. 

RATE    OF    DECOMPOSITION. 

The  extent  to  which  rocks  undergo  decomposition  within  a  given 
time  is  largely  dependent  upon  climatic  circumstances.  In  the 
polar  regions,  where  waters  are  frozen  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  solution  goes  on  more  slowly  than  in  warmer  climates.  In  the 
Tropics  the  waters  not  only  act  continually,  but  their  energy  is 
increased  by  their  higher  temperatures.  Frost  is  most  effective  as  an 
agent  of  disintegration  in  climates  where  alternations  of  freezing  and 
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thawing  are  most  frequent.  As  E.  W.  Hilgard*  has  well  said, 
''The  chemical  processes  active  in  soil  formation  are  intensified  by 
high  and  retarded  by  low  temperatures,  all  other  conditions  being 
equal."  Disintegration,  however,  as  distinguished  from  decay,  is 
very  active  in  high  latitudes  and  also  in  arid  regions.*  In  both 
cases  the  great  alternations  of  heat  and  cold  promote  disintegration, 
whereas,  for  lack  of  flowing  water,  solution  and  erosion  are  retarded. 
In  an  arid  region  the  diurnal  variations  of  temperature  are  extreme, 
and  inequaUties  of  expansion  among  the  minerals  of  a  rock  produce 
their  maximimi  effects.  Furthermore,  the  dust  and  sandstorms  of  a 
desert  advance  the  disintegrating  process.  The  rocks  are  ground  to 
powder,  but  much  of  the  debris  remains  in  place  and  loses  compara- 
tively little  by  leaching.  In  humid  climates  erosion  and  solution  go 
on  together,  and  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  Uving  or  dead, 
helps  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  rock-forming  silicates. 
Between  soils  of  arid  and  moist  climates  there  are  striking  differences 
of  composition,  as  Hilgard '  has  clearly  shown  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing averages.  Under  A  is  given  the  average  composition  of  466 
soils  from  the  humid  regions  o£  the  Southern  States.  B  represents 
the  average  of  313  soils  from  the  arid  areas  of  California,  Washington, 
and  Montana. 

Average  componlion  of  soils  from  humid  and  arid  region*. 


iMoluble  in  HCl 

Soluble  SiOj 

AI3O, 

Fe^O, 

Mn,04 

MgO 

CaO 

Na-0 

K,6 

f&°-v.v.;:::::::::::::: 

Water  and  organic  matter 


100. 252 


B 


84.031 

70.565 

4.212 

7.266 

4.296 

7.888 

3.131 

5.752 

.133 

.059 

.225 

1.411 

.108 

1.362 

.091 

.264 

.216 

.729 

.113 

.117 

.052 

.041 

3.644 

4.945 

100. 399 


That  a  much  greater  proportion  of  soluble  matter,  unremoved  by 
leaching,  is  present  in  the  arid  regions  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
desert  soils,  when  supplied  with  water,  are  exceptionally .  fertile, 
because  they  have  retained  in  a  large  measure  the  foods  that  plants 
require. 

>  Report  on  the  relationa  of  soil  to  climate:  Bull.  No.  3,  U.  8.  Weather  Bureau,  1802. 
s  See  I.  C.  RuaseU,  Bull.  Qeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1,  1890,  p.  135.    AI0O  compare  O.  P.  Merrill,  Rocks, 
rock  weathering,  and  soils,  pp.  278, 286. 
<  Op.  dt.,  p.  ao. 
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The  chemical  products  of  rock  decomposition  are  extremely  varied, 
as  might  be  natm'ally  inferred  from  the  mineralogical  complexity 
of  the  original  masses.  In  the  residues  which  remain  after  leaching 
we  find  free  sihca,  either  as  quartz  or  opal,  fragments  of  various 
undecomposed  minerals,  hydroxides,  and  a  number  of  the  rather  indef- 
inite substances  known  as  clays.  Among  the  latter  kaolinite, 
H4Al2Si309,  and  its  ferric  equivalent,  nontronite,  H4Fe3Si209,  are 
perhaps. the  most  important.^  These  species  occur  admixed  with 
one  another  and  also  with  other  hydrous  siUcates,  opaline  silica, 
and  hydroxides.  Kaolinite  is  a  very  stable  compound,  but  non- 
tronite is  easily  decomposed,  either  by  acid  or  alkaline  solutions, 
yielding  a  ferric  hydroxide,  limonite,  as  a  final  product  of  aqueous 
action.  According  to  Weinschenk,  mixtures  of  kaolinite  and  non- 
tronite are  sometimes  found,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  original 
gneiss  is  plainly  to  be  discerned.  That  kaoUnite  is  the  chief  residual 
product  of  feldspathic  decay  is  the  conmionly  accepted  view,  but 
some  writers  hold  that  it  is  not  formed  by  ordinary  weathering. 
According  to  H.  Rosier,^  kaolinite  is  only  produced  by  pneumato- 
lytic  action — that  is,  by  the  operation  of  thermal  waters  and  gaseous 
emanations.  This  theory,  which  applies  to  some  localities,  but  not 
to  all,  has  led  to  much  controversy.  F.  H.  Butler,"  studying  the 
porcelain  clays  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  ascribes  their  formation  to 
the  action  of  hot,  ascending  waters,  for  he  finds  the  degree  of  kaoliniza- 
tion  to  increase  with  depth,  with  fresher  rocks  near  the  surface. 
E.  Wiist  *  regards  the  kaolin  near  Halle,  Germany,  as  derived  from 
feldspars  by  the  action  of  humus  acids.  That  kaolinization  often 
takes  place  under  moors  due  to  the  carbonated  waters  that  are  there 
present  has  been  urged  by  various  writers ;  for  example  by  O.  Haehnel,^ 
J.  E.  Barmtzke,^  F.  Weiss,^  K.  Endell,^  and  others.  H.  Stremme^ 
recognizes  the  almost  self-evident  fact  that  any  of  the  suggested  pro- 
cesses may  be  operative,  weathering,  pneumatolytic  action,  and 
kaolinization  by  moor  waters,  but  ascribes  their  efficiency  in  all 
cases    to    the    chemical    activity    of    carbonic    acid.     Jointly   with 

1  This  equivalency  between  kaolinite  and  nontronite  was  suggested  by  E.  Weinschenk,  2^it8chr.  Kryst. 
Min.,  vol.  28,  1897,  p.  150.  A.  Bergeat,  however  (Ccntralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  161),  describing 
nontronite  derived  from  wollastonite,  assigns  it  a  different  formula— H«Fe4SisO«. 

*  Neues  Jabrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  15, 1902,  p.  231.  Hdsler  gives  a  bibliography  relative  to  kaolinization,  embracing 
303  titles.  See  also  O.  Stutzcr,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1905,  p.  333,  who  accepts  R&ler's  view,  and  J.  M. 
van  Bemmelen,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemic,  vol.  66,  1910,  p.  322.  Van  Bemmelen,  however,  does  not  accept 
the  theory  exclusively,  but  admits  that  weathering  may  also  produce  kaolin.  In  a  recent  paper,  Zeitschr. 
prakt.  Geologic,  1908,  p.  251,  ROsler  defends  his  views. 

«  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  15,  1908,  p.  128. 

<  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1907,  p.  19. 

6  Jour,  prakt.  Chemic,  scr.  2,  vol.  78, 1908,  p.  280. 

•  Zeitvschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1909,  p.  457. 

7  Idem,  1910,  p.  353. 

•  Sprechsaal,  Nos.  19,  20,  1910. 

*  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1906,  pp.  122,  443. 
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C.  GageP  Stremine  describes  one  instance  of  kaolinization  by  the 
waters  of  a  cold  carbonated  spring.  V.  Selle,'  who  has  studied  the 
kaolin  of  Halle,  which  is  derived  h*om  quartz  porphyrj;  traces  it  to 
ordinary  weathering,  first  sericite  and  then  kaolinite  being  formed. 
Here  the  deposit  is  richest  in  kaolin  near  the  surface.  The  abundant 
kaolin  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  Appalachians  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  weathering  of  pegmatite. 

In  short,  kaolin,  like  many  other  substances,  may  be  formed  by 
any  one  of  several  processes,  in  all  of  which  water,  hot  or  cold,  and 
carbonic  acid  take  part.  No  one  interpretation  can  fit  all  its  occur- 
rences. 

The  other  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  and  iron,  such  as  halloysite, 
cimolite,  pyrophyllite,  chloropal,  etc.,  are  of  more  or  less  imcertain 
origin.  Probably  different  crystalline  silicates  yield  different  resi- 
dues of  this  iU-defined  class,  and  any  or  all  of  them  may  exist  in 
residuary  clays.* 

I4ATERITE   AND    BAUXITE. 

In  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  the  processes  of  rock  decay 
are  often  carried  further  than  is  usually  the  case  within  the  tem- 
perate zones.  The  leaching  is  more  complete,  the  silicates  are  more 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  the  residues  are  richer  in  hydroxides. 
In  India,  for  example,  large  areas  are  covered  by  a  red  earth  known 
as  laterite,  which  in  some  cases  is  undoubtedly  a  derivative  in  place 
of  preexisting  rocks,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  basalt,  or  diorite.  In 
other  cases  the  laterite  is  detrital  in  character  and  far  distant  from 
its  place  of  origin.  The  term  has  been  vaguely  used,  and  as  em- 
ployed by  different  writers  it  has  meant  very  different  things.  It 
has  been  applied  to  ferruginous  clays,  sediments,  beds  of  vpon  ore, 
and  products  of  volcanic  action,  and  its  formation  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  variety  of  causes.*  W  J  McGee  ^  compares  laterite  with 
the  ferruginous  clays  and  soils  of  the  upper  Mis^ssippi,  and  F.  R. 
Mallet*  regards  the  iron  ores  associated  with  the  basalts  of  Ulster 
as  having  a  lateritic  character.  W.  Maxwell,^  describing  the  red 
soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  are  derived  from  lavas  by 
the  action  of  volcanic  acids,  points  out  their  similarity  to  laterite. 
T.  H.  Holland  ■  suggests  that  lateritization  may  be  due,  in  part  at 

1  Centnlbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  427. 

*  Joar.  Cbem.  80c.,  vol.  96,  pt.  2,  p.  63,  abstract  from  Zeitschr.  Naturwiw.,  vol.  79, 1907,  p.  321. 

>  On  tbe  ooDstitutlon  of  the  olay  silicates  see  H.  Le  Chateller,  Zeltschr.  physikal.  Chemie,  vol.  1, 1887, 
p.  396. 

«  See  R.  D.  Oldham,  Manual  of  the  geology  of  India,  2d  ed.,  1893,  pp.  348-370.  P.  Lake  (Mem.  Oeol. 
Survey  India,  vol.  24,  pt.  3, 1890,  pp.  17-46)  gives  a  good  summary  of  earlier  views  upon  the  origin  of  laterite. 
Another  elaborate  summary  Is  presented  by  O.  C.  Du  Bois,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  22,  1903,  pp.  4-18.  A 
eood  chapter  on  laterite,  with  a  bibliography,  is  in  Abhandl.  K.  Preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  new  ler., 
Heft  62, 1909. 

»  Oeol.  Mag..  1880,  p.  310. 

*  Rec.  Oeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  14, 1881,  p.  139. 

*  Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  1898.  Maxwell  gives  many  analyses  of  decomposi- 
tion prodnots  derived  ftom  lava,  both  by  volcanic  action  and  by  normal  weatherini^. 

«  Oeol.  Mag.,  1908,  p.  60. 
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least,  to  the  activity  of  bacilli  or  other  micro-organisms  which  could 
Uve  in  a  warm  climate  but  not  in  colder  regions.  J.  Walther  *  and 
S.  Passarge  '  call  attention  to  the  relatively  lai^ge  proportion  of  nitric 
acid  in  rainfall  during  tropical  thunderstorms,  and  regard  it  as  a 
possible  agent  of  lateritization.  Brought  to  the  surface  of  a  decom- 
posing rock,  it  might  extract  the  iron  as  ferric  nitrate,  and  that  com- 
pound is  either  easily  hydrolyzed  or  else  precipitated  by  alkaline 
carbonates.  In  short,  similar  products  may  have  been  formed  in 
several  different  ways,  and  identity  of  composition  does  not  always 
imply  identity  of  origin.  Whatever  its  derivation  may  be,  whether 
from  rocks  in  place  or  as  a  transported  sediment,  true  laterite  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  ferric  hydroxide,  aluminum  hydroxide,  and 
free  siUca  in  varying  proportions.  To  laterite  in  situ  this  state- 
ment appUes  very  closely;  detrital  laterite  is  usually  contaminated 
by  admixtures  of  clay.  Just  as  in  the  formation  of  kaolin,  the  proc- 
ess of  lateritization  may  be  complete  or  partial;  the  typical  product 
appears  only  when  the  alteration  of  the  parent  rock  has  gone  on 
to  the  end.  Then  the  sihcates  seem  to  be  completely  broken  down, 
whereas  in  kaolinization  a  stable,  hydrous  siUcate  remains.  In  one 
case  we  have  silica  plus  free  hydroxides,  in  the  other  silica  plus  kaolin. 
According  to  E.  C.  J.  Mohr  ^  lateritic  decomposition  (and  the  forma- 
tion of  bauxite)  occurs  principally  where  there  are  plagioclase  feld- 
spars. Alkali  feldspars  yield  mainly  kaolin.  In  this  view  J.  B. 
Harrison,*  who  has  studied  the  laterites  of  British  Guiana,  concurs. 
In  India  laterite  may  be  derived  from  various  rocks,  and  in  some 
cases  its  source  has  been  in  beds  of  volcanic  ash.  According  to  P. 
Lake,^  the  laterite  of  Malabar  is  produced  in  situ  from  gneiss.  M. 
Bauer®  has  described  ''granite  laterite''  and  ''diorite  laterite*'  from 
the  Seychelle  Islands;  in  Surinam,  according  to  G.  C.  Du  Bois,'  its 
usual  parent  is  diabase;  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it  is  formed  from 
recent  lavas.'     There  are  many  analyses  of  laterite,  some  of  them 

1  Verhandl.  Gesell.  Erdkunde,  vol.  1.6, 1889,  p.  318. 

s  Rept.  Sixth  Intemat.  Qeog.  Cong.,  London,  1895,  p.  671. 

s  Bull.  Dept.  Agr.,  Indes  N6erlandalses,  No.  28, 1909.     An  earlier  paper  on  laterite  is  in  No.  17,  IQOS. 

*  Geol.  Mag.,  1910,  pp.  439,  488,  553.    On  laterite  from  diabase,  idem,  1911,  p.  120. 

<^  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol. 24,  pt.  3,1890,  p.  17.  M.  Maclaren  (Geol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  536)  regards  tbe 
Indian  laterite  as  formed,  not  directly  in  situ,  but  by  replacement  of  soil  or  decomposed  rock  by  deposits 
from  mineralized  solutions.  The  latter  he  attributes  to  subterranean  decomposition  of  silicates  by  car- 
bonated waters.  A  similar  theory  is  advanced  by  J.  M.  Campbell  (Trans.  Inst.  Mln.  Met.,  vol.  19, 1910, 
p.  432),  who  regards  the  hydroxides  of  laterite  as  deposited  from  ascending,  mineralized  waters.  Other 
recent  papers  on  laterite  are  by  J.  R.  Kilroe  (Geol.  Mag.,  1908,  p.  534),  J.  Chautard  (Ck)mpt.  Rend.  Soc. 
md.  mln..  April,  1908,  p.  119),  Chautard  and  P.  Lemoine(Bull.  Soc.ind.  mln.,  4th ser. ,  vol.  9, 1906, p. 305, 
and Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  146, 1906,  p.  239).  F.  P.  Mennell  (Geol.  Mag.,  1909,  p.  350)  has  described  laterite 
in  Rhodesia.  J.  M.  Van  Bemmelen  (Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  66, 1910,  p.  322)  discusses  laterite  and 
kaolin.    See  also  R.  Lenz,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1908. 

•  Neues  Jahrb. ,  1898,  pt.  2,  p.  192.    Also  a  later  paper  by  Bauer  in  Neues  Jahrb.,  Festband,  1907,  p.  33. 
^  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  22, 19a3,  p.  1.    Du  Bois  gives  several  analyses  of  laterite. 

«  W.  Maxwell,  Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  C.  Klement(Min.  pet.  Mitt.,vol.8,1886,p.a6) 
gives  two  analyses  of  laterite  from  the  Congo  River  In  West  Africa.  Other  important  anal3rses  are  by 
H.  Arsandaux  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  149,  1909,  p.  682,  and  vol.  150, 1910,  p.  1698)  and  A.  Atterberg  (Cen- 
tralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  361).  In  certain  Indian  laterites  W.  R.  Dunstan  (Rec.  Geol.  Survey 
India,  vol.  37,  pt.  2, 1908,  p.  213)  found  unusual  amounts  of  TiOi,  up  to  13.76  per  cent. 
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relating  to  samples  of  known  origin,  others  to  detrital  material. 
For  example,  Bauer  gives  these  two  analyses  by  K.  Busz  of  laterite 
from  the  Seychelles: 

AncdyBes  of  laterite. 


SiO.. 
AI3O, 


Dlorfte  lat- 
erite. 


3.88 
49.89 
20.11 
25.98 


99.86 


If  from  these  mixtures  we  deduct  the  siUca  as  quartz,  the  remainder 
will  approximate  to  the  general  formula  ROjHj,  which  is  that  of 
gibbsite.  The  water,  however,  is  a  Uttle  too  low,  and  a  careful  reduc- 
tion of  the  data  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  residual  substance 
is  a  mixture  of  gibbsite,  AIO3H3;  diaspore,  AlOjH,  and  limonite, 
Fe4H«09.  In  short,  laterite  is  identical  in  type  with  bauxite,  and 
is  merely  an  iron-rich  variety  of  the  latter.  Between  the  aluminous 
bauxite  and  the  iron  compound  Umonite  all  sorts  of  mixtures  may 
occur. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  analyses  of  Indian  laterite  published 
by  H.  and  F.  J.  Warth  *  are  peculiarly  instructive.  A  represents 
gibbsite,  B  a  bauxite,  and  C,  D,  E,  and  F  laterite,  found  in  situ. 


AnalyBes  of  gibbsite,  bauxite,  and  laterite. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Quartz 

\ 

10.52 

.23 

35.38 

34.27 

SiO, 

2.78 
62.80 
.44 
.03 
.20 
.04 
33.74 

0.93 

67.88 

4.09 

3.90 
54.80 
13.75 

0.37 
43.83 
26.61 

0.90 

AlA 

26.27 

Fe^O. 

56.01 

MgO 

.20 

A>A^X^  ......................... 

CaO 

.36 

1.04 

26.47 

.35 

.38 

26.82 

.86 

4.45 

23.88 

.40 

.10 

19.00 

.64 

TiO, 

1.59 

H,0 

14.39 

«-&2-w 

100.03 

100.77 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

>  GeoL  Mag.,  1W3,  p.  l.'>4.  Only  a  aelection  firom  among  a  large  number  of  analyses  can  be  given  here. 
See  also  H.  Warth,  Min.  Mag.,  vol.,  13, 1902,  p.  172,  for  a  description  of  Indian  gibbsite,  and  L.  L.  Fennor, 
Bee.  QeoL  Survey  India,  voL  34, 1906,  p.  167,  on  gibbsite  and  manganese  ores  in  laterite. 
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The  following  analyses  (6  to  J)  represent  detrital  laterites: 

Analyses  of  detrital  laterites. 


G 

H 

I 

J 

Quartz 

6.67 
28.77 
15.40 
41.50 

none 

none 
.25 

7.41 

4.53 
50.26 
11.86 
28.99 

none 

none 

.43 

3.93 

39.53 

17.16 

9.58 

28.38 

'"".oi" 

5.34 

24.39 

Kaolinite 

20.22 

fAloO, 

1^*2^3 

Fe,0, 

47.39 

T>      t                           •    1            A*          1            'aI.      1                    'a 

MgO 

trace 

Balance,  identical  with  bauxite 

CaO 

.38 

TiO- 

.01 

H-0 

7.61 

L***^  '^ . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  oo 

Between  bauxite  and  laterite  there  is  no  dividing  line,  and  the  one 
shades  into  the  other.  The  detrital  laterites  differ  from  those  in 
situ  merely  in  having  taken  up  sand  and  clay  during  their  trans- 
portation from  one  point  to  another.  The  bauxite  itself,  if  we  restrict 
that  term  to  the  dominantly  aluminous  varieties,  is  probably  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  hydrates,  corresponding  to  gibbsite  and  diaspore,  the 
latter  compound,  however,  Uke  the  gibbsite,  being  in  an  amorphous 
condition.  Crystallized  gibbsite  or  hydrargillite  is  comparatively 
rare. 

Bauxite,  like  laterite,  occurs  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  which 
suggest  a  dissimilarity  of  origin.  Its  formation  has  been  explained 
in  various  ways,  but  no  one  theory  seems  to  fit  all  cases.*  The  French 
bauxites  are  found  mostly  associated  with  Cretaceous  rocks,'  and  they 
have  been  interpreted  by  several  writers  as  deposits  from  hot  springs 
or  other  thermal  waters.^  S.  Meunier,  for  example,  regards  bauxite 
as  precipitated  alumina  tlirown  down  by  the  action  of  calcium  car- 
bonate upon  solutions  of  aluminic  salts.  Hot  waters,  rising  from  con- 
siderable depths,  are  supposed  to  have  dissolved  alumina  from  the 
rocks  and  broupjht  it  into  the  region  of  hmestones.  The  fact  that 
certain  French  bauxites  rest  upon  corroded  limestones  gives  a  plausi- 
biUty  to  Meunier's  suggestion.  Tliis  mode  of  occurrence,  however,  is 
not  general. 

»  See  T.  L.  Watson,  Bull.  No.  11,  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  1904,  for  a  good  suimnary  of  the  literature  of 
bauxite,  and  a  bibliography. 

«  See  H.  Coquand,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1870,  p.  98.  Aug^.,  idem,  3d  ser.,  vol.  16, 1880, 
p.  345.  F.  Laur,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  234.  For  a  later  paper  by  Laur  aee  Compt. 
Rend.  Soc.  ind.  min.,  1908,  p.  430.  On  the  composition  of  bauxite  see  H.  Arsandaux,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
148,  1909,  pp.  937,  1115. 

»  See  Coquand  and  AugtS  as  just  cited;  also  S.  Meunier,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  1737;  Bull.  Soc. 
g(5ol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1888,  p.  64.  Aug<<  argues  from  an  erroneous  datum  relative  to  supposed  bauxite 
formed  by  geysers  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  F.  Parmentier  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1£08,  p.  125) 
has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  alumina  in  mineral  waters. 
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In  several  (Jerxnan  localities  bauxite  is  found,  like  laterite,  as  a 
direct  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  basalt.^  The  bauxite  in 
some  cases  shows  the  structure  of  the  original  rock.  Aug6 '  observed 
bauxite  at  one  locality  in  Auvergne  resting  on  gneiss  and  partly  over- 
laid by  basalt.  In  Ireland  G.  A.  J.  Cole '  has  described  bauxite 
which  was  apparently  derived  from  rhyoUte  or  rhyolitic  ash,  and  one 
decomposing  rhyolite  was  found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  alumina  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid.  Cole  supposes  that  the 
lavas  were  first  attacked  by  acid  vapors  and  that  the  alumina  so  dis- 
solved was  precipitated  by  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 
G.  H.  Kinahan/  however,  describing  other  Irish  localities  where  the 
bauxite  is  associated  with  iron  ores,  suggests  that  the  mineral  was 
formed  by  the  leaching  action  of  organic  matter,  derived  from  super- 
incumbent peat,  upon  ferruginous  clays. 

In  the  United  States  the  chief  deposits  of  bauxite  are  found  in 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  The  Georgia-Alabama  field  has 
been  principally  described  by  J.  W.  Spencer,*  H.  McCalley,*  C.  W. 
Hayes,^  and  T.  L.  Watson.*  Spencer  regards  the  bauxite  as  a  deposit 
from  lagoons,  and  calls  attention  to  its  evidently  common  genesis 
with  ores  of  manganese  and  iron.  Under  this  interpretation,  which 
has  not  been  generally  accepted,  bauxite  becomes  the  aluminous 
equivalent  of  bog  iron  ore.  Hayes  notes  its  association  with  gibbsite, 
halloysite,  and  kaolin,  and  attributes  its  formation  to  heated  ascend- 
ing waters,  which  have  decomposed  pyrite  in  the  underlying  shales. 
Aluminous  solutions  were  thus  brought  to  the  surface,  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  lime.  A  similar  intervention  of  sulphates  has 
been  suggested  by  A.  Liebrich*  and  others.  The  occurrence  of 
bauxite  in  immediate  association  with  alunogen  on  the  upper  Gila 
River,  in  New  Mexico,  as  reported  by  W.  P.  Blake,*®  gives  added 
emphasis  to  this  suggestion.  The  alteration  of  rhyolite  to  a  quartz- 
alunite  and  a  quartz-diaspore  rock  ia  the  Rosita  Hills,  Colorado, 

>  See  A.  Strong,  Zeitachr.  Deutach.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  621.  A.  Llebrlcb,  Inaug.  Dias.,  Zurich, 
1801.  T.  Petersen,  Ber.  XXVI.  Vers.  Oberrheln.  geol.  Vereins,  18^,  p.  38.  J.  Lang,  Ber.  Deutach.  chem. 
OeaeU.,  vol.  17, 1884,  p.  2802.  R.  Delkeakamp,  Zeitachr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1004,  p.  306.  Eftbrich,  idem,  1005, 
p.  23.  H.  MOnater,  Inoug.  Diaa.,  Oieaaen,  1905,  on  laterite-bauxite  depoalta  in  the  Vogeli^eblrge.  On 
Hungarian  bauxite,  aee  J.  von  8z4dec£ky,  Fdldt.  Kdzl.,  vol.  35, 1905,  p.  247,  and  R.  Lachmann,  Zeitachr. 
prakt.  Oeok>gie,  1006,  p.  353. 

•  Loc.  dt. 

•  Trana.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  2d  aer.,  vol.  6, 1806,  p.  105. 

•  Trana.  Mancheater  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  22, 1804,  p. 458.  Intheaame  volume, p.  524, analyaea of  Iriah  bauxites 
by  W.  Peile  are  given,  and  there  ia  still  another  paper  on  the  subject  by  O.  O.  Blackwell,  p.  525.  The 
analyaea  ahow  large  admixturea  of  titanic  oxide  in  the  bauxite. 

»  Qeol.  Survey  Georgia,  The  Paleeoxoio  group,  1803,  p.  214. 

•  Oeol.  Survey  Alabama,  pt.  2, 1807. 

f  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1886,  p.  547.  See  alao  Trana.  Am.  Inst.  Kin.  Eng., 
18M,  p.  243. 

•  Bull.  No.  11,  Oeol.  Survey  Georgia,  1004. 

•  Zeitachr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1807,  p.  212. 

M  Trans.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  573. 
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described  by  W.  Cross/  may  also  have  some  bearing  upon  the  prob- 
lem. As  for  the  Georgia-Alabama  bauxite,  its  composition,  as  shown 
by  many  analyses,  approximates  to  that  of  gibbsite.*  The  latter 
species,  it  may  be  observed,  was  prepared  synthetically  by  A.  De 
Schulten,*  by  passing  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  a  hot  alka- 
line solution  of  aluminum  hydroxide.  Distinct  crystaJs  of  gibbsite 
were  thus  obtained. 

The  bauxite  of  Arkansas  has  been  studied  by  J.  F.  Williams,*  J.  C. 
Branner,*  and  C.  W.  Hayes.*  According  to  all  of  these  observers,  it 
is  found  in  Tertiary  areas  near  eruptive  syenites,  and  there  are  no 
Umestones  in  its  neighborhood.  Hayes  describes  two  varieties  of  the 
bauxite;  one,  granitic  in  character,  shows  the  structiure  of  the  sye- 
nite from  which  it  was  probably  derived;  the  other  form  is  pisoUtic 
and  may  be  a  secondary  generation.  At  some  points,  according  to 
Branner,  the  bauxite  contains  so  much  iron  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  it  as  an  iron  ore.  The  granitic  bauxite  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  decomposition  of  the  syenite  in  place;  the  pisoHtic  variety  was 
perhaps  precipitated  from  solution.  All  three  authorities  agree  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  bauxite  to  the  action  of  waters,  which  Hayes 
thinks  were  strongly  saline  or  alkaline,  upon  the  heated  syenites; 
but  they  differ  as  regards  the  details  of  the  process.  One  of  the 
Arkansas  deposits  is  near  Fourche  Mouiltain,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  fact  that  that  is  a  locaUty  for  elseolite  syenite.  Both 
gibbsite  and  diaspore  are  known  as  decomposition  products  of  elaeo- 
lite  and  sodalite/  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  two  last-named  spe- 
cies may  have  been  the  parents  of  the  bauxite  here.  Like  the  Georgia 
bauxite,  the  Arkansas  mineral  approximates  to  gibbsite  in  compo- 
sition.    It  also  contains  notable  amounts  of  titanium. 

Although  many  writers  have  regarded  bauxite  as  a  distinct  mineral 
species,  having  the  empirical  formula  AI2O3.2HJO,  few  samples  of 
it  have  exactly  that  composition.  It  is  usually  intermediate  between 
diaspore,  AljOg.HjO,   and  gibbsite,   AljOj-SHjO;  but  is  sometimes 

1  Seventeenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1896,  p.  314.  A  quarts-alunlte  rock  in  California  has 
been  described  by  H.  W.  Turner,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  5, 1908,  p.  424.  The  same  mixture  of  min- 
erals is  found  in  the  mines  of  Qoldfield,  Nevada,  according  to  F.  L.  Ransome,  Eoon.  Ged.,  vol.  2, 1907,  p. 
673.    Ransome  also  reports  intergrowths  of  alunite  and  diaspore. 

«  Sec  W.  B.  Phillips  and  D.  Hancock,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1898,  p.  209.  Admixtures  of  kaoUo, 
halloysite,  and  sand  were  noted.  See  also  Watson's  bulletin,  loc.  cit.,  and  A.  E.  Hunt,  Trans.  Am.  Inst 
Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  855.  Titanic  oxide  is  almost  invariably  present,  in  some  cases  reaching  as  high 
as  9.80  per  cent.  It  also  appears  in  the  foreign  bauxites  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  Italian  bauxites 
described  by  C.  Formenti,  Gazz.  chhn.  ital.,  vol.  32,  pt.  1, 1902,  p.  453.  On  Italian  bauxites  see  G.  AJchino, 
La  bauxite,  Torino,  1902.    Reprint  from  Rassegna  mineraria,  vol.  15. 

»  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  19, 1896,  p.  157. 

*  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  2, 1890,  p.  124. 

»  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  5,  1897,  p.  263.  This  review  contains  a  bibliography  of  bauxite,  and  refcfences  to 
earlier  papers  by  Branner. 

•  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1901,  p.  435. 

T  See  8.  J.  Thugutt,  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeU.  Bd.  9, 1895,  p.  609.  Also  W.  C.  BrSgger,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min., 
vol.  16, 1890,  p.  50. 
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near  one  and  sometimes  near  the  other.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  hydrates,  but  in  an  amorphous  condition.*  When 
solutions  of  sodium  aluminate  are  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide, 
only  the  trihydrate  is  thrown  down,  at  least  so  far  as  crystalline 
products  have  been  observed.^  The  ordinary,  precipitated,  gelat- 
inous hydroxide  has  the  same  composition,  according  to  E.  T. 
Allen;*  but  at  100°  it  loses  water,  and  becomes  a  dihydrate.  The 
latter,  in  moist  air,  regains  water  readily — an  order  of  change  which 
renders  its  occurrence  on  a  large  scale  as  a  natural  mineral  highly 
improbable.  Even  if  a  dihydrate  were  formed,  it  would  speedily  be 
altered  into  something  more  nearly  resembling  gibbsite.  In  the  col- 
loidal form,  the  trihydrate  often  contains  large  quantities  of  entangled 
water,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  many  discordant  observations. 
According  to  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  ^  this  form  can  pass  over  into  the 
crystalline  modification  and  the  latter  in  turn  may  become  amorphous. 
The  colloidal  variety  dissolves  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  water, 
but  is  readily  precipitated  from  its  very  unstable  solutions.  Pre- 
cipi^ted  alumina  often  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonates, 
but  whether  they  are  chemically  combined  or  not  is  very  uncertain. 
The  basic  carbonates  of  aluminum  described  by  various  authors  are 
substances  of  doubtful  character,  and  it  is  therefore  not  desirable  to 
invoke  their  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena.  This 
statement,  however,  needs  qualification.  One  basic  carbonate  of  alu- 
minum and  sodium,  the  rare  mineral  dawsonite,  is  known  to  exist; 
but  its  genesis  is  undetermined.  Although  rare  as  a  recognizable  sub- 
stance, it  may  be  common  as  a  diffused  ingredient  of  soils;  but  this 
is  only  a  possibility.  There  is  no  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the 
supposition.  Free  alumina,  or  its  hydrate,  is  found  in  soils,  espe- 
cially in  the  Tropics.  T.  Schlosing,^  on  comparing  French  soils  with 
soils  from  Madagascar,  found  the  latter  to  contain  much  free  alu- 
mina, while  in  France  there  appeared  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively, 
silicates.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen  • 
on  volcanic  soils  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  in  which  free  hydroxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum  are  abundant;  and  W.  Maxwell's  study  of 
Hawaiian  soils'  leads  to  the  same  conclusions.  In  these  cases  the 
bauxite  or  laterite  substance  is  diffused  instead  of  being  concentrated. 

>  On  the  hydiatkm  of  bauxite,  see  also  H.  Lienau,  Chem.  Zeitimg,  1905,  p.  1280;  and  T.  H.  Holland,  Rec. 
Qeol.  Survey  India,  voL  32, 1905,  p.  175.  Holland  gives  analyses,  and  in  one  of  them  the  TiOa  reaches  12.21 
percent. 

*  See  De  Sohulten,  already  cited.  Also  F.  Russ,  Zeitsohr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  41, 1904,  p.  216,  for  recent 
experiments  and  a  summary  of  the  work  done  by  earlier  investigators. 

•Chem.  News,  vol.  82, 1900,  p.  75.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  voluminous  literature,  and  the  published 
data  are  very  discordant. 

*  Rec.  trav.  chim.,  vol.  7, 1888,  p.  75.    Zeitsohr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  132. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  132, 1901,  p.  1203.  According  to  E.  Glinka  (Zeitsohr.  Kryst  ICin.,  vol.  32, 1900, 
p.  79),  kaolin  commonly  contains  admixtures  of  aluminum  hydroxide,  sometimes  as  diaspore,  sometimes 
apparently  bauxite. 

*  Zeitichr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vd.  42, 1904,  p.  265. 
'  Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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It  is  therefore  less  easily  recognized,  but  its  nature  is  the  same  as  if 
it  were  assembled  or  segregated  in  distinct  beds. 

Taking  all  of  the  evidence  into  account,  it  seems  clear  that  bauxite 
may  be  formed  by  more  than  one  process.  It  occurs  in  place,  like 
laterite,  as  a  residue  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks;  it  is  found 
also,  apparently,  as  a  precipitate,  and  sometimes,  like  any  other  prod- 
uct of  disintegration,  it  is  in  beds  which  represent  transported  mate- 
rial. In  the  last  instance  it  is  contaminated  by  mixture  with  sand 
and  clay.  Even  in  its  residual  or  primary  occurrence,  its  impuri- 
ties are  significant,  for  they  show  a  concentration  of  the  insoluble 
portions  of  the  original  rock.  The  titanium,  for  example,  which 
was  first  observed  in  bauxite  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville,*  is  such 
a  product  of  concentration;  and  it  is  found,  not  only  in  bauxite,  but 
in  nearly  all  residual  clays. 

The  processes  by  which  aluminous  sihcates  are  transformed  into 
hydroxides  have  not  been  determined  with  certainty.  We  have  only 
probabiUties  to  guide  us.  It  is  most  Ukely  that  in  many  cases  the 
formation  of  acid  solutions  by  oxidation  of  pyrite  is  the  first  step 
in  the  alteration;  they  dissolve  alumina  from  the  rocks  to  yield  it 
up  again  upon  mixture  with  alkaline  solutions  or  solutions  of  cal- 
cium carbonate.  In  the  latter  case  gypsum  would  also  be  formed 
and  then  leached  away.  The  precipitation  might  occur  in  place, 
almost  contemporaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  aluminous  solu- 
tions, or  the  dissolved  matter  could  be  carried  some  distance  before 
deposition.  Since  colloidal  alumina  is  soluble  in  water,  it  might 
be  transported  to  a  considerable  distance  before  coagulation  occurred. 
The  solution  of  alumina  from  the  rock-forming  sihcates  would  of 
course  bo  accompanied  by  a  hberation  of  siUca  in  a  colloidal  or 
finely  divided  form,  which  could  dissolve  readily  in  the  alkaline 
matter  of  the  ground  waters,  and  so  be  removed.  In  volcanic 
regions,  of  course,  as  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Hawaii,  the  acid  ema- 
nations from  volcanoes  doubtless  play  an  important  part  in  the  decom- 
position of  the  sihcates  and  the  solution  of  alumina. 

The  agency  of  thermal  and  atmospheric  waters,  separately  or  con- 
jointly, must  also  bo  considered  with  reference  to  the  formation  of 
bauxite.  E.  Kaiser,^  studying  the  alteration  of  German  basalts, 
supposes  that  carbonated  waters  first  transform  the  aluminous  sili- 
cates into  hydrous  compounds,  from  which,  by  alkaline  solutions,  the 
alumina  is  thrown  down;  that  is,  the  process  consists  of  two  stages, 
an  intermediate  hydrated  silicate  being  first  formed.  Kaolinite 
is  such  a  silicate,  but  it  is  insoluble,  and  the  change  ends  with  its 

1  Annalos  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  61,  1861,  p.  309.  Deville  also  found  vanadium  in  bauxite.  See  also 
the  references  to  analyses  of  bauxite  previously  cited.  The  almost  universal  distribution  of  titanium  in 
clays  seems  to  have  been  first  noted  by  £.  Riley,  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc.,  vol.  15, 1862,  p.  311,  and  vol.  16, 1863, 
p.  387.    See  also  F.  P.  Dunnington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci. ,  3d  ser. ,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  491. 

*  2^itschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  56,  Monatsb.,  1904,  p.  17. 
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formation.  Possibly  haUoysite;  which  has  the  composition  of 
kaolinite  plus  water,  but  which  is  decomposed  by  acids,  is  such  an 
intermediate  compound.  The  association  of  halloysite  with  the 
Georgia  bauxite  is  suggestive  of  this  possibility;  but  alternatives, 
such  as  the  formation  of  zeolites,  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Any  relatively  soluble  or  unstable  silicate  of  aluminum  ^  would  ful- 
fill the  conditions  required  by  Kaiser^s  hypothesis.  The  latter  has 
value  only  as  a  suggestion,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  transformation  of  an  igneous  rock  into  bauxite 
through  all  of  its  stages.     So  far,  that  has  not  been  done. 

By  dehydration,  bauxite  passes  into  emery.  Emery,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  metamorphic  equivalent  of  bauxite.^ 

ABSORPTION. 

In  any  study  of  the  phenomena  attending  rock  decomposition  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  leached  products  can  regain  some  of  the 
substances  which  they  have  lost.  Clays,  soils,  and  other  finely  divided 
mineral  matter  can  extract  acids,  bases,  and  salts  from  percolating 
solutions  and  in  doing  so  they  act  selectively.  As  a  rule  a  soil  will 
take  up  potash  more  readily  than  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda,  and  retain 
it  tenaciously.  This  absorption  of  potassium  compounds  was  long 
ago  observed  by  J.  T.  Way,*  and  the  phenomenon  has  since  been 
studied  by  many  observers.  R.  Warington  *  found  that  hydroxides 
of  iron  and  aluminum,  and  preferably  the  former,  were  especially 
active  as  absorbents,  and  most  so  in  presence  of  calcium  carbonate. 
That  is,  the  last-named  compound  converted  other  alkaline  salts  into 
carbonates,  which  were  more  easily  absorbed.  J.  Lemberg's  papers* 
upon  the  alteration  of  silicates  are  rich  in  data  illustrating  the  reac- 
tions which  occur  during  absorption.  The  cases  studied  by  Lem- 
berg  are  of  the  nature  of  double  decompositions,  in  which  a  silicate 
loses  one  base  to  a  solution  only  to  take  up  another.  The  recent 
investigations  by  M.  Dittrich®  relate  to  changes  of  the  same  order. 
Saline  solutions  were  made  to  act  upon  decomposed  rocks  and  their 
changes  in  composition  were  observed. 

^  It  is  poasible  that  some  of  the  supposed  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  which  have  been  described  are 
meroly  mixtures  of  colloidal  silica  and  colloidal  alumina.  This  is  claimed  by  H.  Stremme,  CentralbL 
liin.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1908,  p.  661,  and  1911,  p.  197,  in  the  cases  of  allophane,  halloysite,  and  montmorillonite. 
Their  definitarows  as  compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  is  affirmed  by  8.  J.  Thugutt,  idem,  1911,  p.  97.  Sev- 
eral of  these  minerals  have  been  studied  physically  by  E.  Ldwenstein,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  63, 
1900,  p.  69,  whose  experiments  are  favorable  to  their  integrity. 

'See  A.  Liebrich,  2Seit8chr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1895,  p.  275. 

•  Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  vol.  11,  1860,  p.  313;  voL  13,  1852,  p.  123. 

*  Joor.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  21, 1868,  p.  1. 

•  See  especially  the  memoir  in  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  28,  1876,  p.  519. 

*  llitth.  Or.  Badisch.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  4, 1903,  p.  339;  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie, vol.47, 1906,  p.  151. 
The  two  pappTs  cover  the  same  ground  in  part,  but  are  not  absolutely  identical.  A  later  paper  by  Dittrich 
if  in  Mitth.  Bad.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  5, 1907,  p.  1.  See  also  J.  Dumont,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1900,  p.  345, 
CO  the  deoomposition  of  potassium  carbonate  by  clay,  etc.,  and  O.  Schreiner  and  G.  H.  Failyer,  Bull.  Bur. 
Soils,  No.  32,  U.  8.  Dcpt.  Agr.,  1900,  on  the  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  by  soils.  BuU. 
No.  52, 1906,  of  the  same  Bureau,  by  H.  E.  Fatten  and  W.  H.  Waggaman,  is  a  general  discussion  of  absorp- 
tion by  soils,  with  many  references  to  literature. 
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Double  decomposition,  however,  is  not  the  only  process  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  Warington's  experiments  point  direcUj 
to  an  absorption  by  colloids,  namely,  the  colloidal  hydroxides  of  iron 
and  alumina.  According  to  J.  M.  van  Benmielen,^  those  ''hydrogeb," 
as  they  are  called,  together  with  similar  hydrogels  of  manganese  and 
copper  oxides,  show  a  marked  absorptive  power  for  salts  of  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths.  There  are  also  colloidal  complexes  of  ferric 
and  aluminic  silicate^,  and  of  humus,  which  act  in  the  same  way. 
These  substances  act,  first,  as  absorbents,  in  some  manner  which  is  not 
clearly  understood;  and  the  salts  which  they  take  up  can  react  later 
with  various  saline  solutions  by  double  decomposition.  When  the 
colloids  pass  over  into  crystalline  substances,  they  lose  in  great  meas- 
ure their  absorptive  capacity.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Van  Bem- 
melen*  that  plastic  clays  have  the  greatest  efficiency  as  absorbents  of 
water,  nonplastic  clays  being  inferior  in  this  respect.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  plasticity  of  a  clay  is  due  to  the  colloid  sub- 
stances which  it  happens  to  contain.  This  supposition  was  clearly 
stated  by  T.  Schlosing '  as  long  ago  as  1888,  and  advocated  later  by 
P.  Rohland.*  It  has  recently  been  developed  more  fully  by  A.  S. 
Cushman,^  whose  experiments  upon  the  binding  power  of  road-making 
materials  are  apparently  conclusive.'' 

SAND. 

The  complete  disintegration  of  a  rock  is  commonly  followed  by  a 
removal  of  the  fragmentary  material  from  its  original  site.  The 
transported  products  are  much  more  abundant  than  the  sedentary. 
This  transportation  may  be  effected  in  various  ways — by  flowing 
streams,  by  glacial  ice,  or  by  winds — and  it  is  accompanied  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  a  separation  of  the  rock  residues  into  substances  of 
different  kinds.  A  stream  deposits  its  load  first  as  coarse  gravel, 
then  as  sand,  and  finally,  often  with  extreme  slowness,  as  silt  or  clay. 
The  gravel  consists  merely  of  fragments,  more  or  less  rounded,  of 
the  original  rock  or  of  its  larger  inclusions.  The  sand  contains  finer 
particles  of  undecomposed  minerals,  with  quartz  usually  predomi- 
nating. The  silt  is  composed  largely  of  decomposition  products,  such 
as  kaolinite,  liydroxides  of  iron  or  aluminum,  and  the  like.  These 
substances  shade  into  one  another,  and  their  exact  nature  in  any 

•  Zcitsrhr.  anorg.  Chetnic,  vol.  23, 1900,  p.  321.  See  especially  pp.  358  and  364.  An  earlier  paper  by  Van 
Bemmelcn  in  Landw.  Versiichs-Stationen  (Berlin),  vol.  21,  p.  135,  should  also  be  noted. 

«  Zeilschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  42, 1904,  p.  314. 
3  Chlraie  agrk'ole,  in  Fremy's  Encyclop6dle  chimique,  p.  07. 
<  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  41,  1904,  325. 

6  Bulls.  No.  Srt,  1904,  and  No.  92, 1905,  Bur.  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  and  Trans.  Ajn.  Ceramle  Soc, 
vol.  6,  1904.    Cushman  cites  several  other  authorities  than  those  mentioned  here. 

•  See  also  F.  E.  Grout,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  27,  1905,  p.  1037.  Grout  admits  that  ooUolda  may 
assist  in  producing  plasticity,  but  thinks  that "  molecular  attraction"  is  a  more  important  cause.  A  paper 
by  R.  Lucas  on  the  physical  properties  of  clays  appeared  in  Centralbi.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  PaL,  1906,  p.  33. 
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specific  case  will  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  pri- 
maiy  decomposition  was  effected  and  upon  mechanical  factors  such 
as  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

The  term  "sand"  is  vaguely  employed  to  denote  very  different 
substances.  Volcanic  sand,  for  example,  is  finely  divided  lava  or 
lava  spray;  coral  or  shell  sand  is  made  up  of  broken  corals  and 
shells,  and  so  on.  Even  if  we  restrict  the  use  of  the  word,  for  present 
purposes,  to  the  granular  products  of  rock  decomposition  we  shall 
find  that  we  have  many  dissimilar  bodies  to  deal  with.  Quartz  and 
feldspar  are  the  commonest  minerals  in  the  rocks;  hence  quartz  and 
feldspar  fragments  are  the  chief  constituents  of  river  sands.  But 
the  feldspars  are  largely  decomposed,  and  therefore  the  sands  repre- 
sent most  frequently  a  concentration  of  the  more  stable  quartz. 
Sands  also  contain  the  other  rock-forming  minerals,  and  these  may  be 
either  disseminated  throughout  the  larger  deposits  or  segregated  be- 
hind bars  or  in  hollows  by  the  action  of  gravity.  The  black  sands 
of  many  well-known  locaUties  represent  concentrations  of  heavy  and 
slightly  alterable  minerals,  such  as  magnetite,  ilmenite,  chromite,  etc. 
The  gem  gravels  of  Ceylon,  the  monazite  sands  of  North  CaroUna 
and  Brazil,  and  similar  segregations  of  tinstone  all  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  way  in  which  the  heavier  minerals  of  an  eroded  region 
may  be  concentrated  at  favorable  points.  The  accumulations  of  gold, 
platinum,  or  iridosmine  in  placer  deposits  are  other  examples  of  this 
mechanical  sorting.  It  is  merely  a  separation  of  heavy  from  Ught 
minerals,  the  stable  from  the  unstable,  and  the  coarse  from  the  fine. 

There  have  been  many  examinations  of  sands  from  a  mineralogical 
standpoint,  and  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  large  number  of  mineral 
species  is  well  estabUshed.  The  Bagshot  sandsnear  London  contain, 
according  to  A.  B.  Dick,^  about  75  per  cent  of  quartz,  20  of  feldspar, 
and  small  but  determinable  proportions  of  magnetic  grains,  zircon, 
rutile,  and  tourmaline.  In  river  sands  from  the  Mesvrin,  near  Autun, 
France,  A.  Michel  L6vy'  found  magnetite,  zircon,  oUvine,  garnet, 
sphene,  chromite,  tourmaline,  and  corundum.  J.  Thoulet  *  examined 
desert  sand  from  the  Algerian  Sahara  which  consisted  of  89.46  per 
cent  of  quartz  and  9.47  of  feldspar,  with  minute  quantities  of  mag- 
netite, chromite,  garnet,  oUvirie,  amphibole,  pyroxenes,  calcium  car- 
bonate, sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  and  clay.  In  a  glacial  sand 
from  the  Tyrol,  H.  Wichmann  *  discovered  quartz,  orthoclase,  micas, 
chlorite,  epidote,  hornblende,  actinolite,  garnet,  zircon,  rutile,  tour- 
maline, hematite,  and  altered  pyrite.     J.  A.  Phillips  *  found  the  red 

>  otology  of  London,  vol.  1, 1889,  p.  £23;  Nature,  toL  3d,  1887,  p.  91. 

•  Boil.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  89. 

•  Idem,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  262. 

«  Kin.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  7, 1886,  p.  452.    The  list  of  minerals  fouid  by  W.  M.  HutohingB  (Oeol.  Mag.,  1894, 
p.  800)  in  English  lake  sediments  is  very  similar  to  this. 

•  Quart.  Joor.  GeoL  Soo.,  vol.  38, 1882,  p.  110. 
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sands  of  the  Arabian  Desert  to  consist  essentially  of  quartz  grains 
coated  with  oxide  of  iron.  After  washing  with  hydrochloric  acid  the 
grains  contained  98.53  per  cent  of  silica.  Probably  the  most  elab- 
orate investigation  of  this  general  kind  is  that  by  J.  W.  Retgers  *  on 
the  dune  sands  of  Holland.  In  these  the  principal  minerals  are  quartz, 
garnet,  augite,  hornblende,  tourmaline,  epidote,  staurolite,  rutile, 
zircon,  magnetite,  ilmenite,  orthoclase,  calcite,  and  apatite.  Subor- 
dinate species  are  plagioclase,  microcUne,  iolite,  titanite,  sillimanite, 
oUvine,  kyanite,  corundum,  and  spinel.  The  quartz,  However,  formed 
90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  mixture.  A  beach  sand  from  Pensacola, 
Florida,  analyzed  by  G.  Steiger  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  contained  99.65  per  cent  of  SiO,.  Many  sea  and 
river  sands  consist  of  nearly  pure  quartz,  pure  enough  to  be  used  in 
glass  making.  The  following  analyses,  by  W.  Mackie,*  represent  sands 
of  diverse  origin  from  various  points  in  Scotland. 

Analyses  of  sands, 
A,  B.  Olacial  sands. 

C.  Average  of  five  river  sands. 

D.  Sea  sand. 

E.  Sea  sand  derived  from  subsilicic  igneous  rocks. 

F.  Blown  sand. 
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9.95 
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5.16 

1.14 

.08 

trace 

.69 

trace 

1.19 
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1.93 
.95 
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trace 
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10.15 
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1.66 
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5.44 
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FeO 
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trace 

CaO 

.71 

.17 
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1.82 

trace 

MrO 

trace 

K>0 

1.19 

NaoO 

.70 

P,Or                            

Ifimition 

2.74 

1.30 

.60 

4.55 

.65 

98.  43 

100.  56 

100.01 

100.43 

99.64 

100.42 

SILT. 


Between  sand  and  silt  the  difference  is  partly  one  of  kind  and 
partly  one  of  degree.  Silt  consists  of  the  finer  particles  of  rock  sub- 
stance, which,  by  virtue  of  their  lightness,  are  carried  farthest  by 
streams.     This  difference  is  mechanical.     On  the  chemical  side  sand 


»  Neues  Jahrb.,  1896,  vol.  1,  p.  16;  Rec.  trav.  chlm.,  vol.  11, 1892,  p.  109. 

*  Trans.  Edinburgh  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1901,  p.  60.  On  the  mlncralogical  examination  of  sands  seo  also 
C.  H.  Warren,  Technology  Quart.,  vol.  19,  1906,  p.  317.  For  analyses  of  American  glass  sands  see  Bull. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315, 1907,  pp.  376,  382.  A  sand  rich  in  fluorite  is  found  at  St.  Ives  Bay,  ComwalL 
See  T.  Crook  and  G.  M.  Davios,  Geol.  Mag.,  1909,  p.  120.  On  the  composition  of  soil  particles  see  G.  H. 
Failyer,  J.  O.  Smith,  and  H.  R.  Wade,  Bull.  Bur.  Soils,  No.  54,  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.,  1908.  On  criteria  for 
the  recognition  of  different  types  of  sand  grains  &oe  W.  H.  Snerzer,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  21, 1010» 
p.  625. 
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and  silt  differ  in  composition^  but  not  radically.  In  sand  quartz  is 
the  principal  mineral;  m  silt  the  hydroxides  and  hydrous  silicates 
predominate.  Neither  product  is  quite  free  from  the  other,  but  the 
distinction  holds  good  in  the  main.  The  separation  of  quartz  from 
clay  is  rarely  quite  complete,  but  is  often  approximately  so. 

Analyses  of  river  silt  or  mud  are  not  very  numerous,  nor  are  they 
always  comparable.  Some  samples  were  analyzed  after  drying  at 
100°;  others  were  air  dried.  Furthermore,  silts  represent  blended 
material,  gathered  by  a  river  from  various  sources,  and  derived  from 
very  dissimilar  rocks.  Mississippi  silt,  for  instance,  if  collected  near 
New  Orleans,  will  be  made  up  of  contributions  from  various  tribu- 
taries of  the  river,  and  these  may  be  quite  unUke.  A  region  rich  in 
femic  rocks  will  yield  sediments  rich  in  iron,  while  an  area  of  granite 
will  give  aluminous  residues.  Silts,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  uni- 
form in  character,  although  they  have  a  general  family  resemblance. 
The  following  analyses  are  enough  to  show  the  more  obvious  differ- 
ences and  similarities: 

Analyses  of  silts. 

A.  Rhine  silt,  from  the  delta  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Analysis  by  O.  BIschof,  Lehrbuch  der 
chemischen  und  physikalischen  Oeologle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  498.  Bischof  gives  other  data  also  oonoeming 
Rhine  deposits. 

B.  Danube  silt,  at  Vienna.    Analysis  by  Bischof ,  op.  cit.,  512. 

C.  Vistula  silt,  at  Culm.    Analysis  by  Bischof,  op.  cit.,  p.  515. 

D.  Nile  mud.  Analysis  by  C.  v.  John,  Verhandl.  K.-k.  gcol.  Reichsanstalt,  1896,  p.  259.  See  also 
analyses  cited  by  O.  Bischof,  op.  cit.,  pp.  618-521;  and  others  cited  by  L.  Homer,  in  two  memoirs  Phil. 
Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  9,  1855,  p.  469;  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  148,  1850,  p.  61.  In  Science,  vol.  23,  1906,  p.  364, 
there  is  an  incomplete  analysis  by  C.  H.  Stone  of  Mississippi  silt.  For  modem  analyses  of  silt  from  the 
Danube  and  its  tributaries  see  J.  F.  Wolfbauer,  Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  4, 1884,  p.  417,  and  A.  Schwagcr, 
Oeognost.  Jahresheftc,  1893,  p.  87.  F.  Schocht  (Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  25,  p.  442)  cites 
analyses  of  Elbe  silt  by  II.  SUssenguth. 
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45.10 
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.34 
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100.47 


o  Loss  on  ignition. 
101381°— Bull.  491—11- 


b  Probably  including  alkalies. 
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The  higher  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  silts  of  the 
upper  Rhine  and  Danube  is  probably  due  to  glacial  mud  produced 
by  the  grinding  of  limestones.  The  Nile  mud  is  a  much  more  typical 
product. 

The  amoimt  of  sediment  carried  in  suspension  by  rivers  to  the  sea 
is  sometliing  enormous.  The  quantity  delivered  annually  by  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  A.  A.  Humphreys 
and  H.  L.  Abbot  ^  at  approximately  812,500,000,000  poimds,  or  about 
370,000,000  metric  tons.  The  NUe,  according  to  A.  Ch61u,*  carries 
into  the  Mediterranean  51,428,500  metric  tons  a  year.  These  quan- 
tities, vast  as  they  are  and  sustained  by  similar  estimates  for  many 
other  streams,  represent  only  a  part  of  the  transported  sediments. 
The  products  of  rock  decomposition  are  distributed  along  the  entire 
course  of  a  river,  and  what  proportion  is  delivered  to  the  ocean  no 
one  can  say.  The  fraction  can  not  be  very  large.  Upon  reaching  salt 
water,  however,  the  silt  is  quickly  deposited,  and  only  a  small  part  of 
it  is  carried  far  out  to  sea.^  Salts  in  solution  accelerate  the  deposition 
of  sediments,  and  so,  too,  do  acids  and  alkalies.  In  general,  this 
precipitation  is  effected  by  electrolytes,  but  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  still  obscure.^  Colloid  substances  also  promote  sedi- 
mentation, a  fact  which  has  many  practical  applications.  Theclearing 
of  coffee  by  white  of  egg  or  the  fining  of  sirups  by  blood  or  gelatin 
is  a  phenomenon  of  the  most  familiar  kind.  W.  Spring  ^  has  shown 
that  the  organic  matter  of  natural  waters  is  incompatible  with  iron, 
the  two  substances  separating  out  as  a  flocculent  precipitate.  One 
part  of  colloidal  ferric  oxide  will  remove  ten  parts  of  humus  from 
solution.  The  use  of  alum  or  iron  salts  in  large  filtration  plants  is 
an  application  of  this  principle.  These  salts  hydrolyse,  forming 
partly  colloidal  substances.  The  organic  matter  or  humus  of  natural 
waters  is  itself  colloidal.  The  two  form  a  flocculent  precipitato  wliicb 
quickly  subsides  and  carries  dowTi  with  it,  mechanically  inclosed, 
even  the  finest  sediments.  The  remarkable  clearness  of  swamp  waters 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  flocculation  of  their  organic  matter  and  the 
consequent  precipitation  of  all  suspended  particles.  Sedimentation, 
in  short,  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  and  several  distinct  agencies  assist 
in  bringing  it  about. 

»  Roport  on  physics  and  hydraulics  of  Mississippi  River,  187«,  p.  148. 

»  U,  Nil,  lo  Soudan,  I'^gypto,  1891,  p.  177. 

3  For  a  table  giving  the  amount  of  suspended  scdtment  In  sea  water  at  various  points,  see  J.  Murray  and 
U.  Irvine,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1890-91,  p.  229.  The  Atlantic,  for  example,  in  latitude  51* 
acr  N.,  longitude  31'  W.,  carries  0.0052  grain  of  sediment  in  14  liters,  or  1  ,G04  tons  per  cubic  mile.  In  the 
Firth  of  Forth  the  quantity  rises  to  0.0250  gram,  and  in  the  Red  Sea  it  falls  to  0.0006. 

<  SiH}  C.  Schlosing,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70, 1870,  p.  1345;  \V.  II.  Brewer,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  scr.,  vol.  29, 1885, 
p.  1;  C.  Bams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Gcol.  Survey  No. 36, 1886;  Barusand  E.  A.  Schneider,  Zcitschr.  physikal.  Chemic, 
vol.  8,  1891,  p.  285;  W.  Spring,  Ri»c.  trav.  chim.,  vol.  19,  1900,  p.  204;  and  G.  Bodiander,  Neues  Jahrb., 
1903,  pt.  2,  p.  147.  Soi».  also  T.  S.  Hunt,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  llist.,  vol.  16, 1874,  p.  302;  W.  Ramsay, 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  32,  1876,  p.  129;  J.  Joly,  Proc.  Roy.  Dublhi  Soc,  vol.  9, 1900,  p.  325;  L.  F. 
Vcmon-IIarcourt,  Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  vol.  142, 1900,  p.  272;  and  J.  Thoulet,  Annales  des  mines,  Sth  ser.) 
vol.  19, 1801,  p.  5. 

«  Bull.  Acad.  BeJgique,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34, 1897,  p.  578. 
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GIiACIAIi    CIiATS. 

Between  the  silt  formed  by  the  decay  of  rocks  and  that  produced 
by  glaciers  there  is  a  radical  distinction.  The  one  is  termed  by  T.  C. 
Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury  ^  rock  rot;  the  other  is  rock  flour. 
One  has  been  produced  by  a  thorough  leaching  of  the  rocks  under 
atmospheric  agencies;  but  glacial  mud  is  composed  of  material  which 
was  ground  to  powder  under  conditions  that  protected  it  in  some 
measure  from  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  The  latter, 
therefore,  has  retained  a  larger  proportion  of  soluble  matter  than  the 
former.  These  differences  appear  in  the  following  analyses,  made  by 
Biggs  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and 
cited  by  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury  in  the  memoir  mentioned  above. 
With  them  I  give  two  analyses  by  W.  Mackie '  of  bowlder  clay  from 
Scottish  locaUties. 

Analyses  of  clays, 

(1)  Residuary  clays,  dried  at  100": 

A.  From  Dodgevllle,  Wlsoonsiii,  4}  feet  below  surface. 

B.  The  same,  8i  feet  below  surfsoe. 

C.  From  Cobb,  Wisconsin,  4|  feet  below  surface. 

D.  The  same,  8}  feet  below  surface. 

(2)  Glacial  or  drift  clays: 

E.  F.  From  ICllwaukee.    Dried  at  100". 
O,  H.  Scottish  bowlder  clays,  Mackie. 
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100.20 

a  Loss  on  ignition.    Must  include  COs  and  organic  matter. 

In  the  two  Wisconsin  clays  the  carbonates  represent  magnesian 
limestone.  The  Scottish  clays  had  evidently  a  different  parentage. 
Glacial  clays  often  contain  carbonates,  which  are  rarely  conspicuous 


»  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  pp.  249-260. 
>  Tians.  Edinbuzgh  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8, 1001,  p.  eo. 
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in  rock  residues.^  Even  residual  soik  derived  from  the  decay  of 
limestones  are  practically  free  from  carbonates,  as  the  subjoined 
analyses  show.  The  residues  are  merely  clay  or  silt  entangled  with 
the  limestone  when  the  latter  was  laid  down,  and  released  by  its 
solution. 

Analyses  ofresidtuil  days. 

A.  Residual  clay  trom  so-called  Trenton  limestone,  Lexington,  Virginia.  Analyria  by  R.  B.  Riggi. 
Described  by  I.  C.  Russell,  Bull.  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey  No.  52, 1889.  Russell  especially  diacuases  the  oaose  of 
red  coloration  in  days.  On  this  subject  see  also  W.  O.  Crosby,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  8, 1891,  p.  72;  and 
W.  Spring,  Rec.  trav.  chim.,  vol.  17, 1888,  p.  202. 

B.  Residual  clay  firom  limestone,  Staunton,  Virginia.    Analysis  by  Oeorge  Stelger,  U.  S.  QedL  Survey. 

C.  Residual  clay  from  Knox  dolomite,  Morrisvllle,  Alabama.  AnalysisbyW.  F.HUlebrand.  Described 
by  Russell,  op.  cit. 
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22.17 
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1.45 
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2.32 

2.10 

7.76 


100.  64  !    99.  95 


99.84 


>  Inniunerablo  analyses  of  clays  and  soils  have  been  made  for  a^nicultural  and  other  industrial  purposes. 
Several  States  have  issued  spex>ial  reports  upon  their  clay  industries.  Among  the  reports  of  geological 
surveys  arc  those  of  Connecticut,  Bull.  No.  4,  1905,  G.  F.  Loughlin;  New  Jersey,  1878,  G.  H.  Cook;  New 
Jersey,  vol.  6,  1904,  II.  Ries  and  H.  B.  Kttmmel;  Marjiand,  vol.  4,  pp.  203-503,  RIes;  Virginia,  Bull  No. 
11,  1906,  Ries:  West  Virginia,  vol.  3,  1905,  G.  P.  Grimslcy;  South  Carolina,  Bull.  No.  1,  4th  ser.,  1904,  E. 
Sloan;  Georgia,  Bull.  No.  0  A,  1898,  G.  E.  Ladd;  Alabama,  Bull.  No.  6, 1900,  Ries;  Wisconsin,  Bull.  Na7, 
1901,  E.  R.  Buckley;  Missouri,  vol.  11,  1890,  H.  A.  Wheeler;  Indiana,  Twenty-ninth  Ann.  Kept.,  1905, 
W.  S.  Blatchley;  Iowa,  vol.  14,  1904,  S.  W.  Beyer  and  I.  A.  Williams;  Wisconsin,  Bull.  No.  15,  1906,  Ries. 
See  also  the  volumes  on  chemical  analyses  published  by  the  geological  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky; Bull.  New  York  State  Mus.,  vol.  3,  No.  12,  1895,  Ries;  and  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 
pp.  .351-370.  Ries,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Siurvey,  1895,  pp.  554-574,  gives  a  long  table  of  analyses 
of  American  clays,  and  a  general  report  by  Ries  forms  Prof.  Paper  11  of  the  Survey,  1903.  Bull.  U.S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  143,  1896,  by  J.  C.  Branner,  is  a  bibliography  of  clays  and  ceramics.  The  American 
Ceramic  Society  has  since  (1906)  published  a  more  elaborate  bibliography  by  the  same  author.  Geolo0 
of  North  Carolina,  vol.  1, 1875,  contains  much  material  on  soils,  and  so,  too,  do  the  volumes  on  cotton  pro- 
duction published  by  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Census.  The  literature  regarding  soils  is  too  voluminous  to  admit 
of  any  summary  hero.  Recent  papers  of  interest  are  those  by  N.  Sibirtzew,  Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong, 
intcmat.  g6ol.,  1897,  p.  73,  on  the  soils  of  Russia,  and  by  W.  Frear  and  C.  P.  Belstle,  Jour.  Am.  Chem. 
Soc.,  vol.  25,  1903,  p.  5.  Work  by  Schl5slng  and  Van  Bemmelen  on  tropical  soils  has  aheady  been  citwi. 
W.  Maxwell  (Lavas  and  soils  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  1898)  and  A.  B.  Lyons  (Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
4th  ser.,  vol.  2,  1896,  p.  421)  have  also  contributed  to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  On  the  oonstitution  of 
arable  soils  sec  L.  Cayeux,  Ann.  Soc.  g6ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  34, 1905,  p.  146.  On  the  origin  and  nature  of  soils 
see  N.  S.  Shaler,  Twelfth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1,  1891,  p.  219.  On  fuller's  earth  see  T.  W. 
Vaughan,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213,  IGW,  p.  392,  and  J.  T.  Porter,  Bull.  No.  315, 1907,  p.  368.  On 
soils  in  general  see  E.  W.  Hllgard's  treatise  "Soils,"  published  in  1906. 
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IiOESS. 

In  its  chemical  compostion,  the  widespread  earthy  deposit  known 
as  loess  closely  resembles  the  glacial  clays.  It  commonly,  but  not 
invariably,  contains  much  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  related  or  perhaps  identical  adobe  soil  of  the  more  arid  regions 
in  our  Western  States.  The  more  striking  pecuUarities  of  the  loess 
are  its  light  color,  its  extremely  fine  state  of  subdivision,  the  angular- 
ity of  its  particles,  its  lack  of  stratification,  its  coherence,  and  its 
porosity.  Furthermore,  the  fossils  found  in  loess  are  almost  without 
exception  the  remains  of  land  animals,  wliich  indicate  that  it  can  not 
be  a  deposit  from  permanent  waters. 

Over  the  origin  of  loess  there  has  been  much  controversy,  but  the 
subject  is  one  that  admits  of  only  the  briefest  summary  here.  The 
prevalent  view  is  essentially  that  of  F.  Richthofen,^  who  interprets 
the  loess  of  China  as  an  eolian  formation.  In  the  arid  regions  of 
central  Asia  the  products  of  rock  disintegration  are  sorted  by  the 
winds,  and  the  finest  blown  dust  finally  comes  to  rest  where  it  is 
entangled  and  protected  by  the  grasses  of  the  steppes.  Temporary 
streams,  formed  by  torrential  rains,  assist  in  its  concentration  and 
bring  about  accumulations  of  loess  in  valleys  and  other  depressions 
of  the  land.  According  to  I.*  C.  Russell,'  the  adobe  of  the  Great 
Basin  is  formed  essentially  in  this  way,  and  the  sediments  deposited 
in  the  so-called  ^'playa^'  lakes,  whose  beds  are  dry  during  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  consist  of  this  material.  The  adobe  contains  the 
finer  products  formed  by  subaerial  erosion  of  the  mountain  slopes, 
and  may  be  commingled  sometimes  with  dust  of  volcanic  origin.  The 
loess  of  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys  is  given  nearly  the 
same  interpretation  by  C.  R.  Keyes,'  only  in  this  case  the  dust  is 
formed  from  river  silt  left  on  the  dried  mud  banks  in  times  of  low 
water. 

The  loess  of  Iowa  is  regarded  by  W  J  McGee  *  as  a  glacial  silt, 
deposited  along  the  margins  of  glaciers  during  the  glacial  period, 
W.  F.  Hume,*  studying  the  Russian  loess,  described  that  also  as 

1  Chizia,  vol.  1,  p.  74;  Oeol.  Mag.,  1882,  p.  297.  See  also  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1879g 
p.  133.  For  analyses  of  Chinese  loess  see  A.  Schwager,  Geognost.  Jahreshefte,  1894,  p.  87.  For  Ooman 
lOMB,  H.  O.  Scherlng,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1909.  For  South  American  loess,  £.  H.  Dudoux,  Rev. 
Moseo  de  la  Plata,  vol.  15, 1906,  p.  1G2.  Other  analyses  of  loess  are  to  be  found  in  the  older  treatises  of 
Bi0cbof  and  Roth. 

tOeol.  Mag.,  1889,  pp.  289, 342. 

s  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  299.  Keyes  describes  the  dust  storms  of  the  Missouri  Valley, 
In  which  great  quantities  of  aerial  sediments  are  carried  from  place  to  place. 

^Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1891,  pp.  291,  435.  See  also  F.  Leverett,  Mon.  U.  S. 
OeoL  Survey,  vol.  38, 1899,  pp.  153-184,  for  an  account  of  lowan  loess.  The  loess  of  Colorado  is  described  by 
8.  F.  Emmons  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  27, 1896,  p.  263. 

•  Geol.  Mag.,  1892,  p.  549. 
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glacial  silt,  distributed  partly  by  winds  and  partly  by  floods.  C. 
Davison  ^  considers  loess  to  be  a  product  of  glacial  erosion,  accumu- 
lated first  in  banks  of  snow,  and  concentrated  later  in  the  vallep 
by  the  rush  of  water  following  a  thaw.  T.  C.  Chamberlin  *  is  inclined 
to  combine  the  various  theories  concerning  loess,  and  to  regard  it  as 
both  glacial  and  eolian.  Here,  again,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
we  must  remember  that  similar  products  may  be  formed  in  several 
different  ways.  The  loess  of  China  may  be  one  thing'  and  that  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  another.  They  are  aUke  in  their  extreme  com- 
minution, but  not  necessarily  identical  in  origin. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  loess  from  Muscatine,  Iowa,  by  J.  S. 
Diller,'  showed  that  quartz  was  its  most  abimdant  constituent. 
Orthoclase,  plagioclase,  and  hornblende  were  also  present,  with  occa- 
sional fragments  of  biotite  and  tourmaline,  some  carbonates,  and  clay 
colored  by  oxide  of  iron.  Chemical  analyses  of  loess  seem  not  to  be 
very  numerous.  The  following  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey: 

Analyses  of  loess. 

A.  Near  Oalena,  Illlnofs. 

B.  Near  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

C.  Vlcksburg,  ICiasiasippi. 

D.  Kansas  City,  Miasourl.    Analyses  A  to  D  by  R.  B.  Riggs.    Discussed  by  T.  C.  ChamberUn  and  R.  IX 
Salisbury,  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  282.    Samples  dried  at  100*. 

E.  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

F.  Denver,  Colorado. 

O.  Highland,  Colorado.    Analyses  E  to  G  by  L.  0.  Eakins.    Discussed  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  Hon.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  vol.  27, 189(),  p.  263,  together  with  several  other  examples. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

SiOo 

64.61 

10.64 

2.61 

.51 

.05 

3.69 

5.41 

1.35 

2.06 

2.05 

.40 

.06 

6.31 

.13 

.  U 

.07 

72.68 

12.03 

3.53 

.96 

.06 

1.11 

1.59 

1.68 

2.13 

2.50 

.72 

.23 

.39 

.09 

.51 

.01 

60.69 

7.95 

2.61 

.67 

.12 

4.56 

8.96 

1.17 

1.08 

1.14 

.52 

.13 

9.63 

.19 

.12 

.08 

74.46 

12.26 

3.25 

.12 

.02 

1.12 

1.69 

1.43 

1.83 

2.70 

.14 

.09 

.49 

.12 

.06 

.05 

67.10 

10.26 

2.52 

.31 

"*i.'24* 
5.88 
1.42 
2.68 
5.09 

69.27 
13.51 
3.74 
1.02 
trace 
1.09 
2.29 
1.70 
3.14 
4.19 

60.97 

ALU, 

15.67 

FcoO, 

5.22 

*  ^2'^3  • 

FeO 

.35 

MnO 

trace 

MgO 

1.60 

CaO 

2.77 

NajO 

K2O 

.97 
2.28 

H,0 

9.83 

..-..■|V^   ****************** 

T102 

P.O. 

.11 
3.67 

.45 
trace 

,19 

COo 

.31 

-v^v/^****    ■**--**•-•-*** 

C.  orcanicr 

SO, 

•  ••••••• 

•^^^3  ••••••■-- 

CI 

1         "" 

1 

100.06 

100.22 

99.  62 

99.83 

100.28 

100.40 

100.16 

» Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  50, 1894,  p.  4?2. 

*  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  6, 1897,  p.  795.    See  also  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Sixth  Ann.  Rept 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  250. 
•Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1898,  p.  65. 
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The  following  analyses  of  adobe  soil  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  by  L.  G.  Eakins. 

Analyses  of  adobe  soil. 

A.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    B.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.    C.  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    D.  Humboldt, 
Nevada. 


D 


SiOo 

AlA 

Fe,0, 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

NajO 

KjO 

H2O 

PA 

062 

Or^nic  matter 

SO3 

CI. 


A 

B 

C 

19.24 

66.69 

26.67 

3.26 

14.16 

.91 

1.09 

4.38 

.64 

trace 

.09 

trace 

2.75 

1.28 

.51 

38.94 

2.49 

36.40 

trace 

.67 

trace 

trace 

1.21 

trace 

1.67 

4.94 

2.26 

.23 

.29 

.75 

29.57 

.77 

25.84* 

2.96 

2.00 

5.10 

.53 

.41 

.82 

.11 

.34 

.07 

100.35 

99.72 

99.97 

44.64 

13.19 

5.12 

.13 

2.96 

13.91 

.59 

1.71 

3.89 

.94 

8.55 

3.43 

.64 

.14 


99.84 


The  extremely  variable  but  generally  calcareous  nature  of  thes^ 
soils  is  sufficiently  indicated. 

MARINE    SEDIMENTS. 

The  oceanic  sediments  are  naturally  complex,  for  they  are  derived 
from  the  most  varied  sources.  Near  shore  are  found  the  products  of 
wave  erosion,  the  silt  brought  in  by  streams,  remnants  of  shells  and 
corals,  and  organic  matter  from  seaweeds.  In  some  locaUties,  as 
around  coral  islands,  the  debris  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate, 
and  that  compound,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,^  is  also  formed 
as  a  chemical  precipitate. 

Floating  ice,  the  remnants  of  polar  glaciers,  deposits  more  or  less 
stony  material  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean;  and  volcanic  ash, 
from  either  submarine  or  subaerial  eruptions,  covers  large  areas  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Even  cosmic  dust,  which  has  been  gently  fall- 
ing throughout  all  geologic  time,  has  made  perceptible  contributions 
to  the  great  mass  of  oceanic  sediments.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  these  deposits,  their  distribution 
is  not  entirely  fortuitous.  River  silt,  for  example,  is  an  important 
oceanic  sediment  only  in  a  belt  surrounding  the  continents,  and  com- 
paratively near  shore.  In  relatively  small  amounts  it  is  diffused 
through  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  beyond  a  certain  Umit  its  influence 


1  Seep.  118,  ante. 

s  See  J.  Murray  and  A.  Renard,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  12, 1883^84,  p.  474. 
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is  small.  The  yellow  silt  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  worn  by  the  Chinese 
rivers  from  erosion  of  the  loess,  may  be  observed  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  land,^  and  the  turbidity  of  the  Amazon  is  evident  in 
the  ocean  at  still  greater  distances;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  deposits 
thus  formed  are  laid  down  in  relatively  shallow  water.  Glacial 
debris,  of  course,  occurs  only  near  glaciers  and  along  the  tracks  fol- 
lowed by  icebergs.  Certain  oceanic  areas  are  characterized  by  sedi- 
ments of  organic  origii;^;  and  in  the  deepest  abysses  of  the  ocean  its 
floor  is  covered  by  a  characteristic  red  clay.  These  varied  deposits 
shade  into  one  another  through  all  manner  of  blendings,  and  yet  they 
are  distinct  enough  for  purposes  of  classification. 

In  their  great  volume  upon  **  Deep-sea  deposits,"  Miurray  and 
Renard^  adopt  a  classification  which  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  yet 
devised.  The  following  table  shows  its  character  and  also  the  dis- 
tribution in  depth  and  area  of  the  several  sediments  named. 

Mean  depth  and  area  covered  by  marine  sediments. 


Littoral  deposits  (between  tide  marks) 

Shallow-water  deposits  (low  water  to  100  fathoms). 

f  Coral  mud 


Teirigenoufl  deposits,  near  land. 


Pelagic  deposit'',  deep  water,  far  from 
land 


Coral  sand 

Volcanic  mud 

Volcanic  sand 

Green  mud 

Green  sand 

Red  mud 

Blue  mud 

Pteropod  ooze 

Globigerina  ooze. . 

Diatom  ooze 

Radiolarian  ooze. . 
Red  clay 


Mean  depth, 
fathoms. 


740 

176 

1,033 

243 

513 

449 

623 

1,411 

1,044 

1,996 

1,477 

2,894 

2,730 


Area,  square 
miles. 


} 
1} 
} 


62,500 
10, 000, 000 

2, 556, 800 
600,000 

850,000 

100,000 
14, 500, 000 

400,000 

49, 520, 000 

10, 880, 000 

2,290,000 

51, 500, 000 


For  these  various  products  many  analyses  are  given,  and  from 
among  them  a  few  may  be  cited  liere.  The  red  clay  which  covers  the 
largest  areas  is  regarded  by  Murray  and  Renard  as  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  volcanic  eject  amenta.  The  several  oozes  owe 
their  names  to  the  remains  of  living  creatures  which  they  contain, 
and  calcium  carbonate  is  one  of  their  important  constituents.  The 
distribution  of  calcium  carbonate  according  to  depth  was  discussed 
in  a  former  chapter  ^  of  this  work,  together  with  the  composition  of 
the  pecuUar  manganese  and  phosphatic  nodules  which  are  often 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  sea. 

»  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1879,  p.  133. 
3  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  1891,  table  ou  p.  248. 
» Chapter  IV,  p.  120,  ante. 
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•  Analyses  of  marine  sediments. 

A.  Red  clay.  Twenty-three  analyses  by  J.  8.  Brazier  are  tabulated  on  page  198.  and  there  is  a  dJscrimi- 
natkm  between  the  portions  sduble  and  insoluble  in  hydrochlorio  acid.  Some  of  these  analyses  show  cal- 
cimn  carbonate  up  to  60  per  cent;  the  one  selected  here,  as  representing  a  more  typical  clay,  contains  the 
mfriinuim  of  carbonate. 

B.  Radiolarian  ooxe.    Rich  in  siliceous  organisms.    Analysis  by  Brasier,  page  43C 

C.  Diatom  ooze.    Rich  in  siliceous  organisms.    Analysis  by  Brasier,  page  436. 

D.  Olobigerina  oose.  Twenty-one  analyses  are  given  on  page  219.  Analysis  by  Brasier,  No.  42,  showing 
low  calcium  carbonate. 

E.  Globigerina  ooze.    Analjrsis  by  Brazier,  No.  53,  showing  very  high  carbonate. 

F.  Pteropod  ooze.    Analysb  by  Brazier,  i)age  448. 

All  samples  dried  at  110*  previous  to  analysis.  The  soluble  and  insoluble  portions  in  analyses  A,  B,  and 
D  are  not  separated  in  the  following  table. 

See  also  J.  B.  Harrison  and  A.  J.  Jukes  Brown,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  51,  1895,  p.  313,  for  other 
analyses  of  red  clay  and  oceanic  oozes.  For  14  recent  analyses  of  red  clay,  see  W.  A.  Caspar!,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  30, 1910,  p.  183. 


A 

4.50 

62.10 

16.06 

11.83 

.55 

.28 

.50 

*       .92 

.19 

.37 

2.70 

B 

c 

5.30 

67.92 

.55 

.39 

**i9.*29* 

.41 

.29 

1.13 

4.72 

D 

7.90 

31.71 

11.10 

7.03 

trace 

.41 

.12 

37.51 

2.80 

.29 

1.13 

E 

1.40 

1.36 

.65 

.60 

f  ■  - 

F 

Ignition .• 

7.41 

56.  02 

10.52 

14.99 

3.23 

.39 

.25 

3.89 

1.39 

.41 

1.50 

2.00 

SiO, 

3.65 

ALO, 

.80 

Fe-0, 

3.06 

m.    -i^-v^j-    ....................... 

MnO, 

CaO/. .• 

McO 

CaCO, 

92.54 

.90 

.19 

.87 

1.49 

82.66 

Ca,P,0. 

2.44 

^d"! 

.73 

MgCO, 

.76 

Tnwnliihlft  a 

3.90 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

a  Contains  sQica,  alumina,  and  ferric  oxide,  not  separated. 


O.  Blue  mud. 
H.  Red  mud. 
L  Oieenmud. 
J.  Green  sand. 


Dried  at  100* 


Analysis  by  J.  S.  Brazier,  page  448. 
Analysis  by  M.  Homung,  page  445. 
Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  449. 
Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  449. 
K.  Volcanic  mud.    Analysis  by  Brazier,  page  4fX). 

Analyses  G  to  K  represent  **  terrigenous"  deposits.    Brazier's  samples  were  all  dried  at  1 10*. 
and  insoluble  portions  are  here  united. 


The  soluble 


Ignition 5.  60 

fiSOo 64.20 

AlaO, 13.55 

FeaO, 8.38 

MnO, 


CaO.... 
MgO.... 
NajO... 
Kjb.... 
CaCO,.. 


2.51 
.25 


II 


6.02 

31.66 

9.21 

4.52 


25.68 
2.07 
1.63 
1.33 


MgC 
SO.. 


CO, 
CI.. 


4- 
O3. 


I.ewO=('l. 


2.94 

1.39 

.42 

.76 


.27 

17.13 

2.46 


3.30 
31.27 

4.08 
12.72 


.30 
.12 


46.36 
.70 
.58 
.57 


9.10 

29.70 

3.25 

5.05 


.22 
.13 


49.46 

trace 

1.07 

2.02 


100.00 


101. 98 

.87 

101.11 


100.00 


100.00 


\ 


K 


6.22 
34.12 

9.22 
15.46 
trace 

1.44 
.22 


32.22 

trace 

.27 

.83 


100.00 


\ 
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These  analyses  serve  well  enough  to  show  the  variable  character 
of  the  oceaxiic  sediments,  but  they  are  in  several  respects  incomplete. 
In  order  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  oceanic  clays  more 
minutely,  two  analyses  have  been  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  upon  material  kindly  furnished 
by  Sir  John  Miuray.  The  samples  analyzed  were  composites  of 
many  individual  specimens,  brought  together  from  all  of  the  great 
oceans  and  collected  partly  by  the  CTiaUenger  and  partly  by  other 
expeditions.  The  data  are  as  follows,  reduced  to  imiformity  by  rejec- 
tion of  sea  salts,  calcium  carbonate,  and  hygroscopic  water,  and  recal- 
culation of  the  remainder  to  100  per  cent. 

Analyses  of  composite  samples  of  marine  sediments. 

A.  Composite  of  fifty-one  samples  of  the  ''red  clay."    Analysed  by  O.  Steiger,  with  special  detennina* 
tions  by  W.  F.  Uillebrand  and  E.  C.  Sullivan. 

B.  Composite  of  fifty-two  samples  of  "terrigenous  days/'  namely,  four  ''green  muds"  and  forty-eight 
"blue  muds."    Analysis  by  O.  Steiger. 
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These  figures  give  the  average  composition  of  the  two  oceanic  sedi- 
ments and  show  the  distribution  in  them  of  the  minor  and  rarer  con- 
stituents. Even  these  analyses  need  to  be  supplemented  by  others,  of 
which  many  can  be  found  scattered  through  the  literature  of  ocean- 
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ography.*  The  data  are  abundant,  but  their  value  upon  the  purely 
chemical  side  is  very  uneven.  Few  conclusions  can  be  deduced  from 
them.  J.  Y.  Buchanan,'  who  found  free  sulphur  in  a  number  of 
marine  muds,  thinks  that  sulphates  were  reduced  to  sulphides  by 
passing  through  the  digestive  organs  of  marine  ground  fauna,  and 
points  out  that  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  subject  also  to 
reoxidation  by  dissolved  oxygen.  When  oxidation  is  in  excess  of 
reduction  red  sediments  are  formed;  if  the  reducing  process  prepon- 
derates, the  sediments  are  blue.  In  the  Black  Sea,  according  to  N. 
Androussow,'  the  sulphates  contained  in  the  water  are  also  partly 
reduced  by  micro-organisms,  which  liberate  hydrogen  sulphide.  A 
portion  of  this  gas  is  reoxidized,  with  some  liberation  of  sulphur; 
another  part  takes  up  iron  from  the  sediments  and  forms  abundant 
deposits  of  pyrites. 

The  calcareous  oozes  obviously  represent  calcium  carbonate  ab- 
sorbed by  living  organisms  from  its  solution  in  sea  water  and  depos- 
ited with  their  remains  after  death.  It  therefore  owes  its  origin  to 
rock  decomposition,  during  which  the  lime  was  removed  to  be  carried 
in  solution  by  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  siliceous  oozes  were  formed  in 
a  similar  manner  by  radiolarians  and  diatoms,  which,  as  J.  Murray 
and  R.  Irvine*  have  shown,  are  able  to  decompose  the  suspended 
particles  of  clay  that  reach  the  ocean  aijd  to  assimilate  their  silica. 
A  slimy  mass  of  siliceous  algSB  analyzed  by  Murray  and  Irvine  con- 
tained 77  per  cent  of  silica,  1.38  of  alumina,  16.75  of  organic  matter, 
and  4.87  of  water.  From  materials  of  this  kind,  which  are  very 
abundant  in  the  ocean,  these  particular  oozes  were  produced,  but 
their  primary  substance — silt,  or  volcanic  ash,  or  atmospheric  dust — 
came  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  upon  the  land.  In  some  cases 
siliceous  deposits  have  been  developed  in  another  way,  namely,  by 
the  silicification  of  shells  and  corals.  Remains  of  this  kind  are 
plentifully  found  in  sedimentary  rocks,  and  the  process  of  their 
formation  can  be  imitated  artificially.  A.  H.  Church,*  by  allowing 
a  very  weak  solution  of  colloidal  silica  to  percolate  through  a  frag- 
ment of  coral,  succeeded  in  dissolving  away  the  calcium  carbonate 
and  leaving  in  its  place  a  siliceous  pseudomorph. 

1  See,  for  example,  K.  Natterer,  on  Mediteiranean  muds,  Monatsh.  Chemle,  vd.  14, 1883,  p.  824;  yol.  15, 
1804,  p.  S30;  also  upon  Red  Sea  deposits,  idem,  vol.  20, 1899,  p.  1.  L.  Schmelck  (Den  Norske-Nordhavs 
Expedition,  pt.  9)  gives  many  analjrses  of  marine  clays.  J.  Y.  Buchanan  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh, 
vol.  18, 1890-91,  p.  131)  reports  partial  analyses  of  Mediterranean  samples.  A.  and  H.  Strecker  (Liebig's 
Annalen,  vol.  95, 1855,  p.  177)  described  a  peculiar  mud  from  the  SandeQord,  Norway.  A  later  study  of  the 
same  substance  was  published  by  E.  BOdtlcer  (Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  302, 1898,  p.  43). 

>  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1890-91,  p.  17. 

*  Guide  des  excursions  du  VII  Cong.  gtel.  intemat.,  No.  29, 1897,  p.  6. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1890-91,  p.  229. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  15, 1862,  p.  109. 
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GliAUCONITE. 

In  oceanic  sediments,  and  chiefly  near  the  "mud  line"  surroimding 
the  continental  shores,  the  important  mineral  glauconite  is  found 
in  actual  process  of  formation.  This  green,  granular  silicate  of 
potassium  and  iron  occurs  in  rocks  of  nearly  all  geologic  ages,  from 
the  Cambrian  down  to  the  most  recent  horizons,  and  there  has  been 
much  discussion  over  its  nature  and  origin.  In  composition  it  is 
exceedingly  variable,  for  the  definite  compound  is  never  found  in 
a  state  of  purity,  but  is  always  contaminated  by  alteration  products 
and  other  extraneous  substances.  As  an  oceanic  deposit  glauconite  is 
developed  principally  in  the  interior  of  shells,  and  organic  matter 
is  believed  to  play  a  part  in  its  formation.  According  to  Murray 
and  Renard,*  the  shell  is  first  filled  with  fine  silt  or  mud,  upon  which 
the  organic  matter  of  the  dead  animal  can  act.  Through  interven- 
tion of  the  sulphates  contained  in  the  sea  water,  the  iron  of  the  mud 
is  converted  into  sulphide,  which  oxidizes  later  to  ferric  hydroxide. 
At  the  same  time  alumina  is  removed  from  the  sediments  by  solu- 
tion and  colloidal  silica  is  liberated.  The  latter  reacts  upon  the 
ferric  hydroxide  in  presence  of  potassium  salts  extracted  from  adja- 
cent minerals,  and  so  glauconite  is  produced.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  other  evidence,  namely,  the  constant  association  of  the  glauconite 
shells  with  the  d6bris  of  rocks  in  which  potassium-bearing  minerals, 
such  as  orthoclase  and  muscovite,  occur.^ 

Tliis  theory  of  Murray  and  Renard  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  ground.  It  applies 
to  the  glauconite  wliich  is  now  forming  upon  the  sea  bottom,  but  not 
to  all  occurrences  of  glauconite  in  the  sedimentary  rocks.  In  an 
important  memoir  L.  Cayeux  ^  has  shown  that  in  certain  instances 
glauconite  has  formed  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  its  rocky 
matrix,  and  wliile  he  admits  tliat  organic  matter  has  assisted  its 
development  wdtliin  shells,  the  mineral  can  be  produced  by  some 
quite  different  })rocess.  Wliat  this  process  is  he  does  not  explain; 
he  merely  shows  that  glauconite  can  form  without  the  intervention  of 
organisms,  and  that  its  mode  of  genesis  is  at  least  twofold.  Inciden- 
tally also  he  states  that  ferric  hydroxide  and  pyrite  are  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  glauconite,  an  observation  wliich  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  tlic  reactions  predicated  by  Murray  and  Renard  may  be 
reversible. 


»  Challenger  Rept.,  Deep-sea  deposits,  1891.  p.  3K3. 

«  For  other  discussions  relative  to  the  origin  of  glauconite  si-e  C.  W.  von  GQmbcl,  Sitzungsb.  Akad. 
Miinchen,  vol.  Hi,  1880,  p.  417;  vol.  2r..  18%.  p.  M.5.  Also  D.  S.  (  alderon,  D.  F.  Chaves,  and  P.  del  Pulgar, 
An.  Soc.  cspafl.  hist.  nat..  vol.  23.  1S94,  p.  8.  The  older  literature  of  the  subject  is  unimportant  for  present 
purposes. 

»  Contributions  ti  I'^tudo  micrographique  des  terrains  s<^<linieutaircs:  M^ni.  Soc  g6ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4, 
pt.  2,  1897,  pp.  lt^}-184. 
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The  granules  of  glauconite  from  marine  mud  and  from  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  although  not  found  as  definite  crystals,  have  never- 
theless a  distinct  cleavage,  and  are  interpreted  by  A.  Lacroix^  as 
monoclinic  and  analogous  to  the  micas.  There  is,  however,  another 
mineral,  celadonite,  which  is  regarded  by  Dana  and  other  writers  as 
a  separate  species,  but  which  resembles  glauconite  so  closely  in  com- 
position that  it  may  be  the  same  thing.  It  occurs  as  a  decomposition 
product  of  augite  in  various  basaltic  rocks,  is  green  like  glauconite, 
but  earthy  in  texture,  and  never  granular.  It  is  easily  confounded 
with  other  green  chloritic  minerals  and  its  diagnosis  is  never  certain 
unless  supported  by  a  complete  chemical  analysis.  C.  W.  von  Giim- 
bel  ^  and  K.  Glinka '  both  identify  it  chemically  with  glauconite, 
despite  its  entirely  different  origin,  a  coijclusion  which,  if  sustained, 
gives  us  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  chemical  compound 
may  be  produced  by  several  distinct  processes.  Still  another  min- 
eral, found  in  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  the  Mesabi  district,  and 
named  greenahte  by  C.  K.  Leith  *  has  been  confounded  with  glau- 
conite, although  it  is  free  from  potassium  and  its  iron  is  practically 
all  in  the  ferrous  state.  In  glauconite  the  iron  is  mainly  ferric,  and 
potassimn  is  one  of  its  essential  constituents.  According  to  the  best 
analyses,  glauconite  probably  has,  when  pure,  the  composition  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  Fe'"KSi205.aq.,  in  which  some  iron  is  re- 
placed by  aluminum  and  other  bases  partly  replace  K.*  This  formu- 
lation is  not  final,  neither  does  it  suggest  any  relationship  between 
glauconite  and  the  micas.  It  rests  upon  Glinka's  analyses  of  Russian 
glauconite,  in  which  the  material  was  freed  from  impurities  by 
means  of  heavy  solutions.  The  water  in  the  formula  is  probably  for 
the  most  part  ''zeolitic"  and  not  constitutional,  as  in  the  case  of 
analcite,  a  siUcate  of  similar  chemical  type. 

The  following  analyses  of  glauconite  and  celadonite  will  serve  to 
show  the  variabiUty  of  the  material.® 

1  Mindralogie  de  la  Franco,  vol.  1,  1893-1895,  p.  407.    Lacroix  gives  a  number  of  analyses  of  French  and 
Belgian  glauoonites. 
t  SiUungsb.  Akad.  Mdnchen,  vol.  26, 1886,  p.  545. 

•  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  30, 1899,  p.  390.    Abstract  from  a  Russian  original. 

4  Hon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  43, 1903,  p.  240.    Leith  gives  a  long  table  of  glauconite  anal3raes. 

•  See  discussion  by  F.  W.  Clarke  in  Hon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  43, 1903,  p.  243.  Compare  L.  W.  Collet 
and  G.  W.  Lee,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142,  1906,  p.  999.  The  authors  give  an  analysis  of  very  puze  marine 
glauoonite.  Two  other  analyses  are  given  by  W.  A.  Caspar!,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  30,  1910,  p. 
36L  Caspari  also  describes  the  synthesis  of  a  compound  resembling  glauconite.  An  important  monograph 
by  CoUet,  Les  d6p6ts  marins,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1908. 

•  Many  analyses  of  greensand  marls  are  given  by  O.  H.  Cook,  in  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  1868,  pp.  414  et 
aeq.  On  New  Jersey  greensands  see  also  W.  B.  Clark,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  2, 1894,  p.  16L  On  Irish  glauoonite, 
iee  A.  J.  Hosklns,  Geol.  Mag.,  1895,  p.  317. 
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Analyses  of  glauconiU  and  eeladoniU. 

A.  Olauoonite,  from  Woodburn,  Antrim,  Ireland.    Analysis  by  A.  P.  Hoskins,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1806,  p.  3301 

B.  OIau(»nlte  from  Cretaceous  sandstone,  Padi,  Oovemment  Saratoff,  Russia.  One  of  ten  analyses, 
by  K.  Olinka  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  90,  1^99,  p.  390,  of  Russian  material  from  the  Lower  Silurian, 
Jurassic,  Eocene,  and  Cretaceous.  This  sample  lost  4.43  per  cent  of  water  at  100*,  but  regained  it  In  twenty 
four  hours. 

C.  Olauconite  from  greensand  marl,  Hanover  County,  Virginia.    Analysis  by  M.  B.  Corse  and  C.  Bas- 
kerville.  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  14,  1892,  p.  627.    8.22  per  cent  of  the  silica  is  stated  separately  as  quarts. 

D.  Oceanic  glauconlte,  mean  of  four  analyses  made  by  L.  SipOcs  for  Murray  and  Reoard,  Challenger 
Rept.,  Deep^ea  deposits,  1891,  p.  387. 

E.  Olauoonite,  Monte  Brione,  Lake  Oarda,  Italy.  Analysis  by  A.  Schwager.  Described  by  C  W.  too 
Oiimbel,  Sitxungsb.  Akad.  Mtlnchen,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  545. 

F.  Celadonite,  Monte  Baldo,  near  Verona,  Italy.    Analysis  by  Schwager.    See  Odmbel,  loc  dt. 

O.  Celadonite,  mean  of  four  analyses  of  material  from  Scottish  localities,  by  M.  F.  Heddle.  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc  Edinburgh,  vol.  29,  1880,  p.  102. 
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If,  now,  we  assume  that  celadonite  and  glauconite  are  at  bottom 
the  same  ferripotassic  silicate,  difTering  only  in  their  impurities,  we 
may  begin  to  see  that  the  several  modes  of  its  formation  are  not  ab- 
solutely different  after  all.  Probably,  in  all  their  occurrences,  the 
final  reaction  is  the  same,  namely,  the  absoiption  of  potassium  and 
soluble  silica  by  colloidal  ferric  hydroxide.  In  the  ocean  these 
materials  are  prepared  by  tlie  action  of  decaying  ardmal  matter  upon 
ferruginous  clays  and  fragments  of  potassium-bearing  silicates.  In 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  when  glauconite  appears  as  a  late  product, 
the  action  of  percolating  waters  upon  the  hydroxide  would  account 
for  its  formation.  In  igneous  rocks  the  hydroxide  is  derived  from 
augite,  or  perhaps  from  olivine,  and  percolating  waters  again  come 
into  play.  Thus  the  various  productions  of  glauconite  and  celadon- 
ite become  the  results  of  a  single  process,  which  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  in  which  potassium  compounds  are  taken  up  by  clays.  The 
observation  of  L.  Cayeux  ^  that  glauconite  is  frequently  present  in 
arable  soils,  in  all  conditions  from  perfect  freshness  to  complete 
alteration  into  limonite,  suggests  that  perhaps  the  formation  of  the 
species  is  one  of  the  modes  by  whicJi  potassium  is  withdrawn  from 
its  solution  in  the  ground  waters. 


1  Annales  Soc.  gdol.  du  Nord,  vol.  34, 1905,  p.  146. 
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PHOSPHATE   ROCK. 

Among  the  phosphates  of  the  igneous  and  crystallme  rocks,  only 
one;  apatite;  has  any  large  significance.  Monazite  and  xenotime  are 
altogether  subordinate.  Apatite,  as  was  shown  in  previous  chap- 
ters ^  is  widely  distributed,  but  in  relatively  small  proportions; 
although  it  is  sometimes  concentrated  into  large  deposits  or  in  veins. 
The  commercially  important  apatites  of  Canada,  Norway,  and  Spain 
are  segregations  of  this  kind.^ 

By  various  processes,  which  are  not  yet  fully  understood,  apatite 
undergoes  alteration,  and  by  percolating  carbonated  waters  it  is 
slowly  dissolved.  Some  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  thus  removed  in 
solution,  is  carried  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  where  it  is  largely  absorbed 
by  living  organisms.  Some  of  it  reacts  upon  other  products  of  rock 
decomposition,  forming  new  secondary  phosphates.  Another  portion 
is  retained  by  the  soil,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  plants,  to  pass  from 
them  into  the  bodies  of  animals.  From  organic  sources,  such  as 
animal  remains,  the  largest  deposits  of  phosphates  are  derived. 
Between  the  original  apatite  and  a  bed  of  phosphorite  there  are  many 
stages  whose  sequence  is  not  always  the  same. 

The  solubility  of  apatite,  and  of  the  other  forms  of  calcium  phos- 
phate, has  been  studied  by  many  investigators.'  R.  Muller  *  has 
shown  that  apatite  dissolves  in  carbonated  waters,  and  the  fact  that 
the  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate  is  increased  by  humus  acids  has 
been  observed  by  H.  Minssen  and  B.  Tacke.**  C.  L.  Reese,'  in  a  series 
of  experiments  upon  calcium  phosphate,  found  that  it  dissolved  per- 
ceptibly in  swamp  waters  rich  in  organic  matter.  Carbonated  wateis 
also  dissolved  it  freely,  but  it  was  redeposited  when  the  solution  was 
allowed  to  stand  over  calcium  carbonate.  In  presence  of  the  car- 
bonate, then,  the  phosphate  would  probably  not  be  dissolved,  while 
carbonate  could  pass  into  solution.  Other  salts  in  solution  may  assist 
or  hinder  the  solubility  of  calcium  phosphate,  and  since  natural 
waters  differ  in  composition  the  solvent  process  is  necessarily  variable. 
Cameron  and  Hurst,^  who  studied  the  solution  of  iron,  aluminum, 
and  calcium  phosphate,  showed  that  the  process  is  one  of  hydrolysis, 
the  solution  becoming  acid,®  and  less  soluble  basic  phosphates  being 

>  See  p.  337,  and  also  the  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  given  in  Chapter  XI. 

>  For  good  summaries  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  economically  important  phosphates  of  lime,  see  R.  A.  F. 
Penrose,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  46, 1888;  A.  Camot,  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  10,  1896, 
p.  137;  and  E.  Nivoit,  In  Fremy's  Encydopddie  chimiquc,  vol.  5,  sec.  1,  pt.  2, 1884,  p.  83.  All  these  mem- 
oirs contain  numerous  analyses,  and  Penrose  gives  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  down  to  1888. 

>  See  F.  K.  Cameron  and  L.  A.  Hurst,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  885.  These  writers  give 
abundant  literature  references.  See  also  Cameron  and  A.  Seidell,  idem,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  1454;  vol.  27, 1905, 
p.  1503.  Earlier  papers  by  S.  P.  Sharpies  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  171)  and  T.  Schiasing 
(Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  131, 1900,  p.  149)  may  also  be  noticed. 

•  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  27,  Mhi.  Mitt.,  1877,  p.  25.    Sf«  also  ante,  p.  454. 

•  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  78,  pt.  2, 1900,  p.  618.    Abstract. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  43, 1802,  p.  402. 
*Loe.oit. 

>  Apatite  gives  alkaline  reactions.    F.  K.  Cameron  and  A.  Seidell,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.^  vq1.2:i«V)I^ 
p.  1510. 
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left  beliind;  that  is,  the  solution  contains  acid  ions,  corresponding 
either  to  free  acid  or  to  acid  salts — a  condition  which  must  materiallj 
affect  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon  the  substances  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  R.  Warington/  for  example,  found  that  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate  in  carbonated  water  was  perfectly  decom- 
posed by  hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum — a  reaction  which  must 
often  occur  in  soils.  By  reactions  of  this  kind,  probably,  many  well- 
known  minerals  have  been  produced;  but,  since  iron  compounds  occur 
in  natural  solutions  more  largely  than  salts  of  aluminum,  the  iron 
phosphates  are  more  numerous  and  more  widely  distributed.  The 
"blue  earth/*  vivianite,  FejPzOg.SHjO,  for  example,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  clays;  it  is  found  lining  belemnites  and  other  fossils  at  Mul- 
Uca  Hill,  New  Jersey;  and  near  Edgeville,  Kentucky,  W.  L.  Dudley^ 
found  plant  roots  almost  completely  transformed  by  a  process  of 
replacement  into  this  mineral.  Other  phosphates  of  iron,  commonly 
found  associated  with  sedimentary  beds  of  limonite,  are  dufrenite, 
strengite,  phosphosiderite,  barrandite,  koninckite,  cacoxenite,  be- 
raunite,  ludlamite,  calcioferrite,  borickite,  etc.  The  aluminum 
phosphates,  omitting  several  of  doubtful  character,  are  waveDite, 
fischerite,  variscite,  turquois,  callainite,  peganite,  sphaerite,  evansite, 
wardite,  and  zepharovichite.  Most  of  these  minerals  are  rare 
species,  found  in  very  few  localities,  and  need  no  further  consideration 
here.'  Wavellite,  however,  has  been  mined  near  Mount  Holly 
Springs,  Pennsylvania,  and  used  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid.* 

Aluminum  pliosphates  are  sometimes  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  phosphatic  solutions  upon  igneous  rocks,  or  even  upon  limestones 
containing  mucli  clay.  The  source  of  the  phosphates  in  several  such 
cases  may  be  found  in  beds  of  guano  deposited  by  sea  fowl  upon 
rocky  islets,  or  by  colonies  of  bats  in  caves.  Guano  is  rich  in  phos- 
phatic material,  and  a  number  of  distinct  mineral  species  have  been 
discovered  in  guano  beds.^  The  following  compounds  are  the  best 
knowTi  among  them: 

Monetite HCaPO^. 

Brushite IIC&FO^. 2B.fi. 

Metabrushite 2HCaP04.3Il20. 

Martinite 21l2Ca5(P04)4.H20. 

Collophanite CaaPaOg.HgO. 

Bobierrito Mg2PA-8n20. 

Newberyite nMgP04.3H20. 

Hannavite Mg3P2Og.2H2NH4PO4.8H2O. 

Struvite NH4MgP04.6HoO. 

Stercorite HNaNH4P04.4H20. 

»  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  19, 1800,  p.  290. 

>  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  sor.,  vol.  40, 1890,  p.  120. 

*  For  details  concerning  these  minerals,  see  Pana*s  System  of  mineralogy  and  its  supplements.  On 
the  varieties  of  calcium  phosphate  known  as  osteolite  and  staffellt<;,  see  A.  Schwantke,  CentralbL  Mln., 
Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1905,  p.  641. 

4  See  G.  W.  Stosc,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315, 1907,  p.  474. 

6  On  the  phosphates  found  in  the  bat  guano  of  the  Skipton  Caves,  Australia,  see  R.  W.  E.  Mclvor,  Chem. 
News,  vol.  55, 1887,  p.  215;  vol.  85, 1902,  pp.  181, 217.  Mclvor  names  three  of  the  ammonium^magneeium 
phosphates— dittmarite,  muellerite,  and  schertelite. 
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Several  of  these  compounds,  it  will  be  observed,  are  acid  phos- 
phates, and  three  of  them  contain  ammonium.  Dissolved  by  atmos- 
pheric waters,  they  react  upon  the  decomposing  rocks  beneath  the 
guano  and  produce  changes  of  a  notable  kind.  Where  they  find 
limestone,  they  convert  it  into  calcium  phosphate;  when  they  attack 
igneous  rocks,  they  produce  a  phosphate  of  aluminum.  The  last- 
named  substance  may  also  be  formed  from  the  hydroxide  of  alumi- 
num which  is  sometimes  present  in  clays.  On  the  islands  of  Navassa, 
Sombrero,  Mona,  and  Moneta,  in  the  West  Indies,^  limestones  have 
been  thus  transformed;  the  other  reaction  may  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered now. 

On  Clipperton  Atoll,  in  the  North  Pacific,  J.  J.  H.  Teall  ^  found 
a  phosphatized  trachyte,  the  alteration  being  clearly  due  to  leachings 
from  guano.  A  similar  alteration  of  andesite  was  discovered  by 
A.  Lacroix'  on  Pearl  Islet,  off  the  coast  of  Martinique.  In  both 
cases  feldspars  furnished  the  alumina  for  the  phosphate  that  was 
found.  Another  phosphate  of  similar  character,  from  the  island  of 
Redonda,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  described  by  C.  U.  Shepard,*  but 
nothing  is  said  of  its  petrologic  origin.  Another  example,  ana- 
lyzed by  A.  Andouard,*  came  from  the  islet  of  Grand-Conn6 table, 
near  the  coast  of  French  Guiana.  All  of  these  represent  changes 
brought  about  by  percolations  from  bird  guano. 

In  the  Minerva  grotto,  department  of  TH^rault,  France,  A.  Gau- 
tier*  found  brushite,  tribasic  calcium  phosphate,  and  a  phosphate 
of  aluminum  to  which  he  gave  the  name  minervite.  To  this  he 
assigned  the  formula  AI3P3O8.7H2O,  but  his  data  seem  to  have  been 
based  on  impure  material.  A  later  analysis  by  A.  Camot '  gives  the 
mineral  a  very  different  composition.  In  the  same  memoir  Camot 
described  a  substance  similar  to  minervite,  from  a  cave  near  Oran,  in 
Algeria.  In  this  case  the  phosphatic  deposits  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  infiltrations  from  without  the  cavern,  and  the  same  is 

>  For  the  Navasn  phosphate,  see  E.  V.  d'lnvilliera,  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2, 1891,  p.  75.  W.  B. 
M.  Dayidson  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  21, 1892-93,  p.  139),  thinks  it  may  be  a  residual  concentra- 
tion trom  phosphatic  limestone  and  not  a  guano  product.  For  Sombrero,  see  A.  A.  Julien,  Am.  Jour.  Bci. , 
ad  ser. ,  vol.  36, 1863,  p.  424.  For  Mona  and  Moneta,  see  C.  U.  Shepard,  Jr. ,  Am.  Jour.  ScL ,  3d  ser. ,  vol.  23, 
1582,  p.  400.  See  also  S.  P.  Sharpies,  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ,  vol.  22, 1883,  p.  242,  on  phosphates  from 
the  guano  caves  of  the  Caicos  Islands,  which  contain  considerable  admixtures  of  calcium  sulphate.  K. 
ICartin  (Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  31, 1879,  p.  473),  has  described  the  deposits  of  phosphate  on  the 
Uand  of  Bonaire.  N.  H.  Darton  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol  41, 1891,  p.  102)  and  W.  H.  Dall  and  O.  D. 
Harris  (Bull.  U.  8.  QwL  Survey  No.  84,  1892)  regard  the  phosphates  of  Florida  as  possibly  due  to 
^poano  leachings.  The  same  view  was  also  advocated  by  L.  C.  Johnson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  45, 
1893,  p.  407.    On  the  Aruba  phosphate  see  G.  Hughes,  Quart.  Jour.  OeoL  Soc.,  vol.  41, 1885,  p.  80. 

s Quart,  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.,  voL  64, 1898,  p.  230. 

s  BoU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  28, 1905,  p.  13.  Lacroix  (Onnpt.  Rend.,  vol.  143, 1906,  p.  661)  has  also  reported  an 
oocorrence  of  phosphatised  trachyte  on  the  island  of  San  Thom6,  in  the  Oulf  of  Guinea.  In  this  case, 
^ain,  guano  was  the  agent  of  alteration. 

«  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  2d  ser.,  voL  47, 1809,  p.  428.    See  also  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  2, 

1801,  p.  6. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  119, 18M,  p.  1011. 

•  Annales  des  mines,  9th ser.,  voL  5, 1804,  p.  1.    Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  pp.  928, 1023. 
f  Annates  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  voL  8, 1895,  p.  319.    Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  121, 1895,  p.  152. 
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true  of  a  white,  pulverulent  substance  described  by  J.  C.  H.  lifingaye' 
from  the  Jenolan  caves  in  New  South  Wales.  Here  no  evidence  of 
guano  could  be  found,  and  Mingaye  ascribed  tlie  phosphatic  solution 
to  leachings  of  river  silt  containing  bones  or  other  organic  matter 
and  directly  overlying  the  caves.     The  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  phosphatic  deposits. 


A.  Clipperton  Atoll,  Teall. 

B.  Biartinique,  analysia  by  Araandatix. 

C.  Redonda,  Shepard. 

D.  Orand-<!oiuidtable,  Andouard. 


E.  Minerva  Orotto,  Camot. 

F.  Oran,  Camot. 

O.  Jenolan  caves,  Mingaye. 
'h.  Controne,  Sicily,  Caaoria. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H« 

p„o. 

38.5 
25.9 

7.4 

41.20 
34.20 

trace 
trace 

43.20 
14.40 
16.60 

"".57" 

39.10 
25.59 

8.03 
trace 

1.40 

37.28 

18.59 

.83 

.33 

1.40 

8.28 

35.17 
18.18 

trace 

.31 

5.80 

40.83 

20.70 

.20 

trace 

trace 

9.01 

37.10 

ALOa 

22.89 

"•»2vg.  -. 

Fe,0, 

1.17 

MgO 

CaO V 

K-O 

8.04 

Na^O 

1               1 

.02 

NH, 1 ! 

.52 
trace 
trace 
trace 

.48 

trace 

-  trace 

trace 

.61 

F 

1 

CI 

trace 

.06 

trace 

1.70 

SO. ! ■ i 

COo 

'i 

SiO, 

\   -  ^  

1.60 

1  4.35 
23."  76' 

11.60 

"i."i2' 

.36 

Insoluble 

>  5.0 

H2O,  100** 

24.50 

24.00 

b21. 24 

• 

7.87 

H2O,  180** 

H2O,  200"* 

9.50 
18.  I9J 

«21.29 

HoO,  ignition 

23.0 

2.50 

4.50 

14.80 

99.8 

99.90 

100.37 

99.62 

9^.78 

99.74 

99.55 

99.35 

1 

a  This  substance,  named  palmerite  by  E.  Casoria  (Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  42,  1906,  p.  87),  from  near 
Controne,  Sicilv.  is  probably  identical  with  minervite.  It  was  found  in  a  layer  under  bat  guano.  Seeabo 
A.  Lacroix,  Btill.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  33, 1910,  p.  34.    Lacroix  assigns  a  very  complex  formula  to  minervite. 

6  At  105^. 

e  Loss  on  ignition. 

Although  these  analyses  do  not  represent  pure  compounds,  they 
yield  approxunations  to  sunple  formulae.  A,  B,  and  D  are  not  far 
from  variscite,  AIPO4.2H2O.  C  suggests  the  analogous  barrandite, 
(AlFe)P04.2H20.  Minervite,  especially  as  shown  in  Mingaye's  analy- 
sis, probably  contains  a  salt  of  the  composition  H2KAl3(PO4),.6H20. 
To  establish  any  of  these  formulas,  however,  would  require  much 
more  careful  investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  practicable  and 
upon  more  homogeneous  material. 

The  phosphates  of  the  Minerva  grotto,  according  to  Gautier,'  were 
formed  by  the  action  of  decomposing  animal  matter  upon  gibbsite, 
clay,  and  Umestone.  In  order  to  support  this  opinion,  he  proved 
experimentally  that  solutions  of  ammonium  phosphate,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  be  derived  from  guano,  \^dll  produce  the  required 
transformations.  Gelatinous  alumina,  digested  with  ammonium 
phosphate,  gave  a  crystalline  product  resembling  minervite,  and 
even  a  clay  was  altered  by  the  reagent.     Siderite,  FeCO,,  similarly 

»  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  6, 1899,  p.  111.    Mingaye  gives  analyses  of  several  other  phos. 
phates  found  in  these  caverns.    Phosphates  of  similar  origin  are  described  by  D.  MawBon  aad  W.  T.  Cooke 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia,  vol.  31, 1907,  p.  65. 
'Aimales  des  mines,  9th  set.,  vo\.  5,  \fM,  p.  \.   Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  pp.  028, 1023. 
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treated  with  ammoniiim  phosphate,  was  converted  into  a  salt  of  the 
composition  Feg(P04)3.6H,0;  and  limestone  was  found  to  be  trans- 
formed into  calcium  phosphate.  That  is,  a  known  product  of 
organic  decomposition  will  so  act  upon  mineral  substances  as  to 
generate  phosphates  resembling  those  that  were  actually  found.  An 
outline  is  thus  furnished  for  a  general  theory  of  phosphatization, 
which  is  supported  both  by  laboratory  investigation  and  by  the 
observation  of  natural  occurrences.  The  decaying  animal  matter,  in 
presence  of  bones  or  phosphatic  shells,  can  form  soluble  phosphates, 
and  the  latter  acting  in  solution  upon  clays,  hydroxides,  or  carbon- 
ates, bring  about  the  final  transformations. 

The  larger  deposits  of  calcium  phosphate,  or  phosphorite,  are 
probably  all  of  marine  origui.^  Unlike  the  crystalline  apatite  they 
are  amorphous,  and  may  be  either  compact,  earthy,  or  concretionary. 
Nodular  or  pebble  forms  are  common.  In  composition  the  purest 
phosphorites  approach  apatite,  or,  more  specifically,  fluorapatite, 
Ca5(P04)8F;  but  some  varieties  are  more  nearly  the  normal  trical- 
cium  phosphate,  Ca8(P04)3.  According  to  A.  Camot,'  the  concre- 
tionary phosphates  are  deficient  in  fluorine,  while  in  the  sedimentary 
forms  it  is  present  in  nearly  the  apatite  ratio.  In  the  phosphorites 
of  France,  A.  Lacroix '  identifies  coUophanite,  dahllite  (CaaCPO^)^. 
CaOO^.^HjO)  and  francolite,  which  also  contains  calcium  carbonate. 
To  the  phosphorite  of  Quercy,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  other  species, 
he  gives  the  name  quefcylite. 

To  apparently  homogeneous  brown  grains  from  the  chalk  of  Ciply, 
in  Belgiimi,  J.  Ortlieb*  assigned  the  formula  4CaO.2PjO5.SiOa, 
regarding  the  substance  as  a  definite  mineral  species  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  ciplyte.  In  an  Algerian  phosphate,  G.  Schuler^  found 
chromium,  to  an  average  amount  of  0.057  per  cent  of  CrjO,.  Oxides 
of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  calcium  carbonate,  gypsum,  silica, 
sand,  and  clay  are  common  impurities.  Nitrogenous  organic  matter 
18  also  often  present.  Some  so-called  phosphate  rocks  are  merely 
I^bosphatized  limestones,  sandstones,  or  shales.  In  certain  Cre- 
taceous sandstones  of  Russia,  calcium  phosphate  occurs  as  a  cement 
for  the  sand  grains  and  also  in  the  form  of  fossil  bones  and  fossil 
wood.  The  wood  has  been  completely  replaced  by  phosphate.* 
Although  bone  is  itself  largely  composed  of  calcium  phosphate,  fossil 
bones  are  not  identical  chemically  with  recent  bones.  The  fossils 
show  an  enrichment  in  calcium  carbonate,  iron  oxide,  and  fluorine, 

1  Even  tbe  highly  crystallized  CaoAdian  apatites  of  the  Oienville  series  are  regarded  by  W.  H.  McNaim 
at  origiiially  marine  deposits  which  have  undergone  metamorphism.    Trans.  Canadian  Inst,  vol.  8,  p.  405. 
t  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  114, 1892,  p.  1003. 
•Idem,  voL  150, 1910,  pp.  1213, 1388.    See  also  his  Minfiralogle  de  la  Franoe,  voL  4,  pp.  555^586. 

•  Azmales  Soc.  gfol.  da  Nord,  vol.  16, 1888-89,  p.  270. 

•  Zeltschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1896,  p.  1101. 

•  Bee  a  table  of  18  analyses  by  A.  Engelhardt,  Claus.  P.  Latschinow,  and  P.  Kostychew  in  Revue  da 
▼oL  7, 1867-06,  p.  330.    The  wood,  bone,  and  cement  have  practically  thA  saxcvc^  qqeclvmBMuqi^ 
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as  A.  Camot  ^  has  shown,  and  especially  in  fluorine.  Modem  bones, 
from  various  animals,  were  found  by  Camot  to  contain  a  miniTnnm 
proportion  of  fluorine;  Tertiary  bones  were  much  richer;  Triassicand 
Cretaceous  bones  still  more  so;  and  in  bones  from  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian formations  the  ratio  of  fluoride  to  phosphate  was  nearly  that 
of  apatite.  This  progressive  enrichment  in  fluorine  Camot  attributes 
to  the  agency  of  percolating  waters,  carrying  small  quantities  of  fluo- 
rides in  solution.  He  cites  a  number  of  references  to  the  presence 
of  fluorides  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  water  from  the  Atlantic  he 
found  fluorine  to  the  extent  of  0.822  gram  in  a  cubic  meter.  Iodine, 
which  is  also  of  oceanic  origin,  has  repeatedly  been  detected  in 
phosphorites,  but  the  presence  of  bromine  is  more  doubtful.' 

The  small  traces  of  phosphates  which  are  present  in  sea  water  are 
more  or  less  absorbed  into  the  shells,  bones,  and  tissues  of  marine 
animals,  and  so  concentrated  to  some  extent.  When  the  animals  die 
their  remains  are  scattered  through  the  ooze  of  the  sea  bottom,  and 
feebly  phosphatic  deposits  are  thus  formed.  The  calcium  phosphate, 
however,  tends  to  become  still  more  concentrated,  for  the  carbonate 
with  which  it  is  commingled  is  more  freely  soluble,  and  so  is  par- 
tially removed.  This  process  is  assisted  by  the  carbonic  acid  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter.^  Some  phosphate 
is  also  dissolved,  but  it  is  in  part  redeposited  around  nuclei,  such  as 
shells  or  fragments  of  bone,  forming  the  phosphatic  nodules  which 
are  so  often  found  upon  the  ocean  floor.*  Similar  nodules  are  com- 
mon in  beds  of  phosphorite  and  in  some  localities  they  constitute  its 
valuable  portions.  They  are  also  found  disseminated  in  deposits  of 
greensand,  associated  with  the  glauconite  which  was  laid  down  at 
the  same  time.  The  replacement  of  calcareous  shells  by  phosphates 
was  clearly  traced  by  A.  F.  Renard  and  J.  Comet  *  in  their  study  of 
the  Cretaceous  phosphorites  of  Belgium. 

The  organic  remains  which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  phos- 
phorites vary  widely  as  regards  richness  in  phosphates.  Bones  are 
the  richest;  crustacean  remains  probably  come  next;  mollusks  and 
corals  are  the  poorest.  As  a  rule,  moiluscan  shells  and  corals  consist 
mainly  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  some  species  are  highly  phosphatic. 
In  a  recent  lingula,  for  instance,  W.  E.  Logan  and  T.  S.  Hunt* 
found  85.79  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate.  The  fossil  casts  of  a  gas- 
teropod,  Cychra,  are  also,  according  to  A.  M.  Miller,^  rich  in  phos- 

y  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  3, 1893,  p.  155.  In  a  dinosaurian  bone  from  Colorado,  L.  O.  Eakins^in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  found  2.12  per  cent  of  fluorlDe. 

«  See  F.  Kuhlmann,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  75, 1872,  p.  1678. 

»  See  discussion  by  L.  Kruft,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bcil.  Bd.  15, 1902,  p.  1.  This  memoir  relates  to  the  distzl- 
butiou  of  phosphorite  in  the  older  Paleozoic  formations  of  Europe. 

<See  J.  Mtirray  and  A.  F.  Renard,  Challenger  Rept.,Deep^ea  deposits.  1891,  pp.  397-400.  AJsoante, 
in  Chapter  IV,  p.  123. 

6  Bull.  Ac^d.  Belgique,  vol.  21, 1891,  p.  126. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  17,  1854,  p.  236. 

J  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  17, 1896,  p.  74. 
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phate.  The  Cambrian  phosphates  of  Wales  are  regarded  by  H. 
Hicks  ^  as  derived  in  large  part  from  crustaceans,  a  supposition  which 
is  borne  out  by  W.  H.  Hudleston's  analyses.'  The  shell  of  a  giant 
trilobite  contained  17.05  per  cent  of  P2O5;  the  shell  of  a  recent  lobster 
yielded  3.26  per  cent,  and  the  average  amount  found  in  an  entire 
lobster  was  0.76  per  cent.  Where  crustacean  remains  are  abundant, 
the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  ought  to  be  relatively  high. 

The  deposits  thus  formed  by  animal  remains,  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  are  at  best  but  moderately  phosphatic.  A  further  concentra- 
tion is  effected  after  the  sediments  have  been  elevated  into  land  sur- 
faces, when  atmospheric  agencies  begin  to  work  upon  them.  First, 
beds  of  phosphatic  chalk  or  limestone  are  formed,  from  which,  by 
leaching  with  meteoric  or  subterranean  waters,  the  excess  of  calcium 
carbonate  is  washed  away.  The  less  soluble  phosphate  then  remains 
as  a  residuary  deposit,  more  or  less  impure,  and  varying  much  in 
richness.  The  beds  near  Mons,  in  Belgium,  according  to  F.  L. 
Comet,'  were  thus  derived  from  phosphatic  chalk,  from  which  the 
calcareous  shells  have  disappeared,  while  the  flints,  siliceous  sponges, 
and  vertebrate  bones  are  unchanged.  According  to  Chateau  ^  the 
Eocene  phosphates  of  Algeria  were  concentrated  in  the  same  way, 
from  animal  and  vegetable  debris  laid  down  in  shallow  salt-water 
lagoons.  The  beds  also  show  signs  of  local  precipitation  of  phos- 
phates which  had  previously  been  dissolved.  So  long  ago  as  1870 
this  theory  of  concentration  by  leaching  was  proposed  by  N.  S. 
Shaler,*  to  account  for  the  nodular  phosphates  of  South  Carolina, 
and  it  seems  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  other  phosphorite  deposits 
of  the  United  States. 

The  phosphorites  of  Tennessee,  which  have  been  somewhat  ex- 
haustively studied,*  furnish  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  several 

>  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  80c.,  vol.  31, 1875,  p.  368.  Od  p.  357  of  the  same  Journal  there  is  another  paper  by 
D.CDayies on  the  same  region.  W.  D.  Matthew  (Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  12,  p.  108)  has  described 
phosphatio  nodules  from  the  Cambrian  of  New  Brunswick. 

s  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  31, 1875,  p.  37G. 

•  Idem,  vol.  42, 1886,  p.  325. 

4  ittm.  Soc.  ing6n.  civils,  August,  1897,  p.  193.  Analyses  of  Algerian  phosphates,  by  H.  and  A.  ICalbot, 
are  given  in  Compt.  Rend. ,  vol.  121 ,  1895,  p.  442.  The  phosphorites  of  Tunis  are  described  by  P.  Thomas 
la  Bun.  800.  gfol.  Franoe,  3d  scr.,  voL  19,  1891,  p.  370.  See  also  O.  Tietze,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic, 
1907,  p.  229,  on  the  phosphates  of  Tunis  and  Algeria.  Tletze  gives  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of 
these  deposits.    See  also  C.  Pilotti,  Pub.  Corpo  reale  delle  niinlere,  Rome,  1908. 

•  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist. ,  vol.  13, 1870,  p.  222,  and  also  later  in  the  introduction  to  R.  A.  F.  Penrose's 
Boll.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  46, 1888.  For  other  matter  relative  to  the  South  Carolina  phosphates,  see 
O.  A.  Moses,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1882,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1883,  p.  504;  P.  E.  Chaxal,  Sketch  of  the 
South  Carolina  phosphate  industry,  Charleston,  1904;  F.  Wyatt,  The  phosphates  of  America,  New  York, 
1891;  and  C.  C.  H.  Millar,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  Canadian  phosphates,  London,  1892.  The  earlier 
literature  is  well  summed  up  in  Penrose's  bulletin. 

•  See  pubUcations  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  as  follows:  C.  W.  Hayes,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.,  pt.  4,1805^ 
p.  610;  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.,pt.  2, 1896,  p.  539;  Twentieth  Ann.  Rept.,pt.6,oont.,1809,p.  633;  Twenly- 
flist  Ann.  Rept.,pt.  3, 1901,  p.  473;  and  Bull.  No.  213, 1903,  p.  418.  L.  P.  Brown,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept, 
pt.  6,  cont.,  1896,  p.  547.  £.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  No.  213, 1903,  p.  424.  The  latest  discussion,  by  Hayes  and 
E.  O.  Ulrich,  is  given  in  Oeol.  Atlas  U.  S.,  folio  95, 1903.  See  also  T.  C.  Meadows  and  L.  Brown,  Trans. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1895,  p.  582;  Hayes,  idem,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  19;  J.  M.  Safford,  Am.  Geologist, 
vol.  18, 1896,  p.  261;  and  W.  B.  Phillips,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  57, 1894,  p.  417. 
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processes,  chemical  and  mechanical,  which  have  taken  part  in  their 
formation.  As  interpreted  by  Hayes  and  Ulrich,  these  phosphorites, 
which  are  partly  Ordovician  and  partly  Devonian,  were  first  laid 
down  in  a  shallow  sea  as  phosphatic  limestones,  deriving  their  phos- 
phates in  all  probabihty  from  phosphatic  mollusks,  such  as  lingula. 
Some  bones  and  teeth  of  Devonian  fishes  are  also  found  in  these  beds. 
The  limestones  then  were  subjected  to  the  leaching  process,  idiich 
removed  carbonates,  leaving  a  mixture  of  phosphates,  clay,  and  iron 
hydroxide.  The  soil  thus  formed  was  again  concentrated  by  mechan- 
ical washing,  the  moving  waters  carrying  away  the  clay  and  finer  silt 
from  the  heavier  phosphatic  nodules.  Some  phosphates  were  also 
dissolved  by  percolating  waters,  to  be  precipitated  as  a  secondary 
deposit  in  the  underlying  limestones,  or  concentrated  in  limestone 
caverns. 

The  phosphorites  of  Arkansas,^  which  occur  in  an  interval  between 
the  Lower  Silurian  and  "Lower  Carboniferous,"  are  probably  of 
similar  origin  to  those  of  Tennessee.  At  some  localities  in  Arkansas, 
however,  phosphates  occur  as  bands  of  pebbles  in  Cretaceous  beds, 
sometimes*  associated  with  greensand.  This  association  and  iJso 
the  neighborhood  of  manganese  ores  are  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
similar  association  of  these  substances  in  the  deep-sea  deposits 
described  by  Murray  and  Renard.  The  same  processes  were  followed 
in  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  seas. 

Phosphorites  and  phosphatic  marls  are  found  at  many  other  points 
in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  they  probably  all 
originated  in  the  same  way,  at  least  so  far  as  chemical  processes  are 
concerned.  The  mechanical  transportation  of  phosphatic  silt  and  its 
accumulation  in  hollows  or  depressions  have  doubtless  happened  in 
many  instances,  but  have  no  chemical  significance.  In  the  Florida 
field,  as  described  by  G.  H.  Eldridge,^  every  step  of  phosphorite  for- 
mation seems  to  be  represented.  Phosphates  have  been  concentrated 
from  limestones  and  also  by  mechanical  washing;  they  have  formed 
secondary  replacements,  and  some  were  deposited  from  solution. 
The  following  analyses  were  made  by  George  Steiger  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  upon  material  collected  by 
Eldridge.  They  show  the  variability  of  the  Florida  rock,  a  variabiUty 
observed  in  all  other  regions. 

1  See  J.  C.  Braimer,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  580;  also  Branner  and  J.  F.  Newsom,  BuD. 
Arkansas  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  No.  74,  and  A.  H.  Purdue,  BuU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  315, 1907,  p.  46S.  Th« 
Devonian  black  phosphates  of  the  Pyrenees,  described  by  D.  Levat  (Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  voL  15, 
1899,  p.  4),  are  also  comparable  with  those  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 

>  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  21, 1893,  p.  196.  See  also  W.  B.  M.  Davidson,  idem,  p.  139.  Eldridge 
cites  a  number  of  incomplete  analyses  of  Florida  phosphates  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  all  made  in  the  Survey 
laboratory.  Other  papers  on  the  Florida  phosphates  by  E .  T.  Cox,  G .  M.  Wells,  and  E .  W .  Codington,  may 
be  found  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  25, 1896,  pp.  36,  ir)3, 423;  also  one  by  N.  A.  Pratt,  in  Eng.  and 
Min.  Jour.,  voL  53,  1892,  p.  380.  See  also  E.  H.  Sellards,  Third  Ann.  Rept.  Florida  State  Geol.  Survey, 
1909-10. 
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Analyses  of  Florida  phosphates. 


A.  Prom  ne&r  Smmyslde,  Taylor  County. 

B,  0.  From  LuiavSle  district,  Suwanee  County. 
D.  Prom  Albion  district,  Levy  County. 


SiOj 

TiOo 

AI2O3 

MgO 

K,0 

NsuO 

SO3 

F 

HjO  at  105* 
Ignition. .  . 


LeasO 


Organic  C 


3.44 

.13 

1.49 

1.43 

48.81 

.23 

trace 

trace 

35.93 

2.71 

.10 

2.55 

.90 

1.98 


99.70 
1.05 


98.65 


B 


5.36 

.26 

5.41 

2.86 

42.13 

.47 

none 

none 

33.37 

2.15 

.09 

2.10 

1.84 

4.76 


100.80 

.88 


99.92 
.18 


10.63 

.86 

12.42 

2.90 

30.93 

.29 

.20 

.27 

30.35 

1.72 

.13 

1.95 

1.27 

7.69 


101.  61 
.82 


} 


10.51 
.58 

21.17 
3.10 

23.95 
.15 

.40 

25.38 

2.14 

.15 

1.42 

1.27 

10.35 


100.57 
.60 


100.79 
.12 


99.97 
.22 


A  new  phosphate  field,  probably  the  largest  known,  is  in  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Utah.  At  the  date  of  writing  it  is  still  under 
investigation.*  The  subjoined  partial  analyses  of  rock  from  this 
region  are  also  by  Mr.  Steiger. 

Analyses  0/ western  phosphates. 

A.  2|  miles  west  of  Cokeville,  Wyoming. 

B.  Dunellan  lode,  8  miles  southwest  of  Sage,  Utah. 

C.  Elsinore  claim,  3  miles  west  of  Devils  Slide,  Utah . 

D.  8  miles  southeast  of  Georgetown,  Idaho. 


Insoluble 

SiOo 

Al,6,.... 
FeaO,.-. 

MgO 

CaO 

Na,0.... 

k7) 

HjO-... 
HoO-h... 
CO, 

PA 

SO, 

F 

a 


2.62 

.46 

.97 

.40 

.35 

48.91 

.97 

.34 

1.02 

1.34 

2.42 

33.61 

2.16 

.40 

trace 


95.97 


B 


1.82 
.30 
.50 
.26 
.22 
50.97 

2.00 
.47 
.48 
.57 

1.72 
36.35 

2.98 

.40 

trace 


99.04 


9.40 

undet. 

.90 

.33 

.26 

46.80 

2.08 
.58 
.61 
.75 

2.14 
32.05 

2.34 
.66 

trace 


98.90 


10.00 

none. 

.89 

.73 

.28 

45.34 

1.10 

.48 

1.04 

1.14 

6.00 

27.32 

1.59 

.60 

trace 


96.51 


>  See  report  by  H.  8.  Qale  and  R.  W.  Richards,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  430, 1010,  p.  457;  and  E. 
Blackwelder,  idem,  p.  537.    Earlier  reports  by  F.  B .  Weeks  and  W .  F .  FerrVet  «iX«  Vn  '^^xAV^.  ^Vb  «tA^AS^. 
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Note. — For  other  data  on  American  phoephateB,  see  R.  A.  F.  Penroee,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  46,  1888,  and  also  the  following  publications:  Phoephates  and 
marls  of  Alabama,  E.  A.  Smith,  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Alabama  No.  2,  1892;  and  W.  C. 
Stubbs,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1883-84,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1886,  p.  794.  The 
Alabama  localities  yield  phosphatic  marls  and  greensands,  of  Cretaceous  age.  S.  W. 
McCallie,  Phosphates  and  marls  of  Georgia:  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Georgia  No.  ^A, 
1896.  D.  T.  Day,  North  Carolina  phosphates:  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1883-^, 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  p.  788.  M.  C.  Ihlseng,  Phosphates  of  Juniata  County, 
Pennsylvania:  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1896,  p.  955. 

For  phosphorite  in  Japan,  see  K.  Tsuneto,  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  23,  1899,  pp.  800, 
825.  This  phosphate  occurs  in  Miocene  sandstone  and  contains  scjae  glauconite. 
Good  analyses  are  given. 

On  phosphate  rock  in  New  Zealand,  see  A.  R.  Andrew,  Trans.  New  2^ealand  Inst., 
vol.  38,  1905,  p.  447.  On  Christmas  Island,  Indian  Ocean,  E.  W.  Skeats,  Bull.  Mus. 
Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  42, 1903,  p.  103.  On  nodules  in  eastern  Thuringia,  J.  Lehder,  Neues 
Jahrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  22, 1906,  p.  48.  On  French  phosphates,  A.  Nantier,  Compt.  Rend., 
vol.  108, 1889,  p.  1174;  and  H.  Lasne,  Bull.  Soc.  g^l.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  18, 1889-90, 
p.441. 

FERRIC    HYDROXIDES. 

An  important  class  of  products,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  rocks,  is  that  which  includes  the  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
manganese.  The  residual  deposit  of  ferric  hydroxide,  known  as 
laterite,  has  already  been  described;  other  modes  of  occurrence  remain 
to  be  considered  now. 

Several  hydroxides  of  iron  have  been  given  definite  rank  as  mineral 
species.     Th6y  are: 

Turgite 2Fe203.Il20.  Contains  94.6  per  cent  FcaOj. 

Goethite FeaOg.IIgO.  Contains  89.  9  per  cent  FejOj. 

Limonitc 2Fe203.3n20.  Contains  85.5  per  cent  Fe^Os. 

Xanthosiderite Fe203.2Il20.  Contains  81.6  per  cent  Fefi^. 

Limnito Fea03.3H20.  Contains  74.7  per  cent  FcgOa. 

Of  these  only  one,  goethite,  is  crystalhne;  the  others  are  amorphous, 
and  all  sorts  of  mixtures  between  them  are  hkely  to  occur.*     They 
are  also  often  admixed  with  siderite,  FeCOg,  which  is  itself  an  impor- 
tant ore  of  iron.     Other  impurities  are  sand,  clay,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium carbonates,  aluminum  hydroxides,  manganese  compounds, 
phosphates,  such  as  vivianite,  organic  matter,  etc.     Some  of  the 
rarest   metals,   Uke  gallium,   indium,   thallium,   and  rubidium,   are 
also  very  commonly  present  in  ores  of  this  class,  but  only  in  minute 
traces.     They  have  been  detected  spectroscopically.^    From  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  all  of  these  minerals  are  grouped  together  as 
limonite,  for  the  reason  that  that  species  is  by  far  the  most  abundant 
and  forms  large  ore  bodies. 

The  processes  by  which  deposits  of  ferric  hydroxide  are  produced 
have  already  been  partly  indicated.     Residual  deposits  may  be  formed 

»  Perhaps  the  hydrogoethite,  3Fej08.4Ha0,  of  P.  A.  Zemjatachensky  (Zeitsch.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol. 20,  p.  186) 
is  such  a  mixture. 
'See  W,  N.  ITarUey  and  H.  Ramage,  Jour.  Chem.  Boo.,  vol.  71, 1896,  p.  633. 
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as  in  the  case  of  laterite,  or  as  represented  by  the  gossan  caps  over 
bodies  of  sulphide  ores.  Great  outcrops  of  such  ores,  especially  of 
pyxite  or  chalcopyrite,  are  often  altered  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
masses  of  porous  Umonite.  Pseudomorphs  of  limonite  after  pyrite 
are  exceedingly  common.^  When  sulphides  containing  iron  are  thus 
oxidized,  some  iron  is  removed  in  solution  as  sulphate,  from  which 
it  may  be  precipitated  later  as  hydroxide.  Carbonated  waters  also 
extract  iron  from  silicate  rocks,  or  from  disseminated  magnetite, 
again  forming  solutions  from  wliich  limonite  may  be  deposited.  The 
rusty  sediments  around  chalybeate  springs  are  illustrations  of  the 
latter  process.  Organic  acids  also  assist  in  the  solution  of  ferrous 
compounds,  and  furnish  to  swamp  waters  the  material  from  which 
bog-iron  ores  are  formed.  Stagnant  swamp  waters  are  often  covered 
by  iridescent  films  of  ferric  hydroxide,  produced  by  atmospheric 
oxidation  of  ferrous  carbonate,  in  visible  exemplification  of  the 
process  described  above.  The  following  analysis  of  a  spring  water, 
which  rises  under  a  layer  of  ore  at  Ederveen,  Netherlands,  is  cited  by 
Van  3einmelen  *  to  indicate  the  source  from  which  the  iron  oxides 
were  derived.     The  figures  refer  to  milligrams  per  liter. 


Analysis  of  spring  water  at  Ederveen^  Netherlands. 


Ca. 107.6 


Mg... 
Fe... 
Mn... 

K.... 

Na... 
AljO,. 
CL... 


5.6 
19.6 
11.4 

0.9 
10.0 

3.3 
15.2 


SO4 0.9 

H3PO4 10.9 

CO3 207.6 

SiOa 18.0 

Organic 56. 0 


467.0 


From  waters  of  this  kind  deposits  are  formed  under  swam'ps  and 
bogs  as  an  impervious  hardpan,  and  also  frequently  in  lakes  or  ponds. 
Their  formation  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  and  instances  are  cited  by 
A.  Geikie '  of  Swedish  lakes,  in  which  layers  of  bog  ore  several  inches 
thick  accumulated  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  years.  According  to 
N.  S.  Shaler,^  bog  ores  are  most  abundant  along  the  margins  of 
swamps,  and  often  wanting  at  the  centers.  When  the  waters- deposit 
their  load  in  presence  of  much  carbonic  acid  or  decaying  organic 
matter,  the  carbonate,  siderite,  is  laid  down;  but  where  the  air  has 
free  access  limonite  is  produced.  In  muddy  waters  the  silt  goes  down 
with  the  iron  compounds,  forming  clay  ironstone;  and  the  black  band 
ores  of  the  coal  measures  represent  wliat  was  once  a  carbonaceous 

1  On  the  pyritic  origin  of  iron  ores  see  H.  M.  Chance,  Eng.  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  86, 1908,  p.  406,  and  Ti&ns. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  39, 1909,  p.  522.    Chance  regards  this  origin  as  very  general. 

*  J.  M.  van  Benunelen,  C.  Hoitsema,  and  E.  A.  Klobbie,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  22, 1900,  p.  337. 
Analysis  by  O.  Moll  van  Charante.    The  phosphoric  acid  of  the  water  goes  to  the  formation  of  vivianlte. 

*  Text-book  of  geology,  4th  ed.,  p.  187. 

«  Tenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1890,  p.  306. 
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mud.^  In  many  cases  the  decomposition  of  ferrous  carbonate  solu- 
tions is  effected  or  aided  by  the  so-called  "  iron  bacteria/'  which  absorb 
the  iron  and  redeposit  it  later  as  ferric  hydroxide.^  These  organisms 
are  found  in  the  ground  water  and  the  soil.  From  sulphate  solutions 
the  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonates,  phosphates,  or  organic 
matter  contained  in  admixed  waters.  Ferrous  sulphate  first  oxidizes, 
yielding  ferric  hydroxide  and  insoluble  basic  salts. 

Beds  of  limonite  sometimes  represent  a  different  mode  of  origin 
from  those  just  described.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose  •  suggests  that  in  some 
cases  limonite  has  been  derived  from  glauconite  by  a  process  of  altei^ 
ation.  It  may  be  formed  by  pseudomorphous  replacement  of  lime- 
stones, when  solutions  of  iron  compounds  percolate  through  them.* 
Ferriferous  limestone,  also,  may  yield  residuary  deposits  of  limo- 
nite, the  oxidation  of  ferrous  carbonate  and  the  solution  of  calcium 
carbonate  going  on  at  the  same  time.  The  Clinton  ores  are  regarded 
by  A.  F.  Foerste  *  as  formed  by  the  replacement  of  lime  in  bryozoan 
remains;  although  C.  H.  Smyth*  has  shown  that  in  the  oolitic  vari- 
eties each  spherule  is  made  up  of  concentric  layers  around  a  nucleus 
of  quartz.  He  aigues  that  the  ores  were  deposited  in  the  shoal  waters 
of  the  Silurian  sea,  presumably  upon  a  sandy  bottom.  The  essential 
process,  however,  precipitation  from  solution,  whether  by  oxidation, 
by  organic  matter,  or  by  carbonate  of  lime,  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
The  iron  was  dissolved,  in  the  first  instance,  from  ferruginous  rocks, 
and  then  thrown  down  by  any  one  of  the  several  reactions  indicated. 
The  iron  ores  of  eastern  Cuba '  are  essentially  lateritic  in  character, 
being  residues  from  the  decomposition  of  serpentine,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Clealum  ores  in  the  State  of  Washington.* 

The  precipitated  hydroxides  of  iron  vary  much  in  character  and 
appearance,  and  their  exact  chemical  nature,  despite  the  plausible 
formulae  assigned  to  some  of  the  minerals,  is  by  no  means  clear.  In 
color  they  range  from  yellow  through  various  shades  of  brown  and 

1  The  literature  of  these  ores  is  very  abundant  and  voluminous.  See  especially  F.  M.  Stapff,  Zeitschr. 
Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  18,  1805,  p.  86;  J.  S.  Newberry,  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  2,  1880,  p.  1; 
H.  Sjogren,  Neue?  Jahrb.,  1893,  pt.  2,  p.  273,  ref.;  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1894,  p.  30,  and 
1895,  p.  38;  G.  Relnders,  Verhandel.  Akad.  Wet.  Amsterdam,  sec.  2,  vol.  5,  No.  5;  A.  Gaertner,  Arch. 
Ver.  Mecklenburg,  vol.  51, 1897,  p.  73;  and  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  22, 1900, 
p.  313.    On  the  origin  of  bog  iron  ore  see  also  E.  J.  Moore,  £con.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  528. 

>  See  Van  Bemmelen,  loc.  cit.;  G.  Tolomei,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  5, 1894,  p.  102;  and  authorities 
cited  by  C.  R.  Van  Uise,  A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  826. 

s  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  1, 1892,  p.  124.  See  also  L.  Cayeux,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 
190G,  p.  895. 

*  See  J.  P.  Kimball,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42,  1891,  p.  231.  See  also  C.  W.  Hayes,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  403;  Hayes  and  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.233; 
and  S.  W.  McCallie,  Bull.  No.  10-A,  Geol.  Survey  Georgia,  1900,  p.  19,  on  the  iron  ores  of  that  State. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  41, 1891,  p.  28. 
«  Idem,  vol.  43, 1892,  p.  487. 

7  See  A.  C.  Spencer,  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  340,  1908,  p.  318;  C.  M.  Weld,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
Eng.  No.  32, 1909,  p.  749;  C.  K.  Leith  and  W.  J.  Mead,  idem.  Bull.  No.  51, 1911,  p.  217.  The  last  bulletin 
contains  five  other  papers  on  the  Cuban  ores. 

■  See  G.  O.  Smith  and  B.  Willis,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30,  p.  356. 
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red,  and  in  texture  they  differ  as  widely.  J.  M.  van  Bemmelen^ 
r^ards  them  as  colloidal  complexes  of  ferric  oxide  and  water,  to 
which  chemical  formulse  are  not  properly  appUcable;  and  the  same 
view  is  held  by  him  concerning  the  humus  acids  and  the  so-called 
ferrohumates.'  According  to  P.  Nicolardot,*  however,  whose  inves- 
tigation is  most  recent,  ferric  hydroxide  exists  in  at  least  six  modi- 
fications which  differ  in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties  and 
in  their  content  of  water.  They  are  all,  he  says,  polymers  of  the 
simplest  hydroxide. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  composition  of  sedimentary  iron  ores  must  range  between 
widely  separated  limits.  They  may  be  mainly  ferrous  carbonate, 
either  ciystaUine  or  amorphous,  or  principaUy  Umonite  with  aU  sorts 
of  admixtures  of  other  substances.  The  following  analyses  of  bog 
ore,  *'raseneisenstein,"  from  Ederveen,  are  given  in  the  memoir  by 
J.  M.  van  Bemmelen,  C.  Hoitsema,  and  E.  A.  Klobbie.^  These  varia- 
tions are  shown  in  ore  from  a  single  locaUty,  and  the  substances  men- 
tioned are  mostly  crystalline.  The  FejO,  represents  the  amorphous 
variety. 

Analyses  of  bog  ore. 
A.  By  O.  Relnders.    B.  By  E.  A.  Klobbie.    C.  By  F.  M.  Jftger.    D.  By  C.  H.  Kettnar. 
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>  Rec.  trav.  chlm.,  yol.  7, 1888,  p.  106;  vol.  18, 1899,  p.  86;  Zeitschr.  aoorg.  Cbexnle,  vol.  20, 1889,  p.  185, 
vol.  22,  liNX),  p.  313,  vol.  42, 1904,  p.  281.  Alao  J.  M.  van  Bemmeleii  and  E.  A.  Klobbie,  Jour,  prakt.  ChemSe, 
2d  aer.,  vol.  46, 1893,  p.  &29. 

<  See  also  W.  Spring,  Ball.  Acad.  Belglque,3d  aer.,  vol.  34, 1897,  p.  578,  on  the  relations  of  humus  to  iron  in 
natural  waters, already  cited  on  p.  482,  ante.  The  same  subject  has  recently  been  discussed  by  O.  Aschan, 
Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologte,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  56. 

s  Annales chim.  phys. ,  8th  ser. ,  vol.  6, 1905,  p.  334.  Nicolardot  cites  many  references  to  former  investiga* 
tloas  upon  the  precipitated  hydroxides.  See  also  Otto  Ruff,  Ber.  I>eutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  34, 1901, 
p.  3417. 

«  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chfamie,  vol.  22, 1900,  p.  319. 
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The  subjoined  analyses  of  limonitic  bog  iron  from  Mittagong, 
Australia,  are  cited  by  A.  Liversidge.*  They  are  quite  different  from 
those  shown  in  the  preceding  group. 

Analyses  of  Australian  bog  ores. 
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MANGANESE  ORES. 

Manganese,  like  iron,  is  also  dissolved  out  from  the  crystalline 
rocks,  in  which  it  is  almost  invariably  present,  and  by  the  same  agen- 
cies. It  may  go  into  solution  as  sulphate,  or  as  carbonate,  to  be  rede- 
posited  as  carbonate,  oxide,  or  hydroxide,  under  various  conditions 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  A  deposition  as  dioxide,  hydrous  or 
anhydrous,  is  very  common  and  is  often  seen  in  the  dendritic  infiltra- 
tions wliich  occur  in  many  rocks  and  in  the  black  coatings  which 
sometimes  cover  river  pebbles  or  surround  manganiferous  mineral 
springs.  Nodules  consisting  chiefly  of  manganese  dioxide  are  abun- 
dant on  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea,  as  described  in  a  previous  chapter,' 
and  similar  nodular  forms  have  been  observed  that  were  of  recent 
terrestrial  origin.  May  Thresh  ^  discovered  small  hard  black  nodules 
resembling  seeds  in  the  bowlder  clay  of  Essex,  England;  and  similar 
bodies  were  found  by  W.  M.  Doherty  *  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
AustraUa. 

Manganese  difi^ers  from  iron,  however,  in  its  degrees  of  oxidation. 
Ferrous  oxide  and  hydroxide,  as  such,  are  unknown  in  nature;  but 
manganosite,  MnO,  and  pyrochroite,  Mn(0H)2,  are  well-known  min- 
erals. Manganite,  MnoOg.HgO,  corresponds  in  type  with  goethite 
and  diaspore;  and  hausmannite,  Mn304,  is  the  equivalent  of  magnet- 
ite, although  the  two  species  are  ciystallographically  unhke.  Polia- 
nite  and  pyrolusite,  two  crystallized  forms  of  the  dioxide,  MnO,,  are 
not  matched  by  any  compound  of  iron,  and  this  oxide  forms  the 

>  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  99.    The  analyses  were  made  by  the  "goN-eminent  analjrst.'* 

2  See  p.  123,  ante. 

3  Jour.  C'heni.  Soc.,  vol.  S2,  pt.  2.  ref.  567.  19i»2. 

«  Rept.  Australasian  Assoc.  A'lv.  8cl.,  1898,  p.  330. 
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chief  manganese  ore.  Braunite,  to  which  the  formula  SMn^Os-MnSiO, 
is  assigned,  is  also  a  crystallized  mineral,  but  its  composition,  as 
shown  by  analyses,  is  somewhat  variable.  The  hydrous  psilomelane, 
of  imcertain  constitution,  is  often  associated  with  pyrolusite,  and 
allied  to  it  are  many  varieties  which  have  received  distinct  names. 
These  latter  ores  are  amorphous,^  and  probably  represent  colloidal 
complexes,  such  as  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sedimen- 
tary ores  of  iron.  The  following  analyses  represent  substances  in  this 
class,  ranging  from  the  crystaUine  pyrolusite  to  the  earthy  wad,  or 
bog  manganese,  the  cupriferous  lampadite,  etc. : 

Analyses  of  manganese  ores, 

A.  Pyrolostte,  Crimora  mine,  Augusta  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  J.  L.  Jannan,  Am.  Chem.  Jour., 
vol.  11, 1880,  p.  39. 

B.  Psilomelaiie,  near  Silver  CUfl,  Colorado.  Analjrsls  by  W.  F.  Hlllebrand,  BulL  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey 
No.  220, 1903,  p.  22. 

C.  Pdlomelane,  Roman5cbe,  France.  Analysisby  A.  Gorgeu,BuU.  Soc.min.,voL13,1890,p.23.  Partly 
recalculated  from  tbe  original. 

D.  Wad,  Romantebe,  France.  Analysis  by  Gorgeu,  idem,  p.  27.  Partly  recalculated.  Oorgeu  gives 
many  analyses  of  natural  oxides  and  bydroxides  of  manganese.  See  Bull.  Soc  mln.,  vol.  13, 1800,  p.  21; 
vol.  16, 1806,  pp.  96, 133.    Also  Bull.  Soc  cbim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1893,  pp.  496,  650. 

E.  VarvidCe,  AustinvlUe,  Wytbe  County,  Virginia.  Analysis  by  P.  H.  Walker,  Am.  Chem.  Jour., 
vol.  10, 1880,  p.  41. 

F.  Lampadite,  or  lepidopbaeite,  Kamsdorf,  Tburingla.  Anal3rsis  by  Jenkins,  for  A.  Welsbacb,  Neues 
Jabrb.,  1880,  pt.  2,  p.  109.    Tbis  mineral  sbows  exceptionally  bigb  bydration. 
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Asbolite  is  an  earthy  psilomelane  containing  much  cobalt^  which  is 
a  common  impurity  in  manganese  ores.     Barium,  as  shown  in  the 

i  According  to  A.  Oorgeu  (BulL  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13»  1890,  p.  27),  tbe  variety  known  as  wad  is  sometimes 
GrystaUxed. 
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analyses^  is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of  them.  The  crystalline 
hollandite,  described  by  L.  L.  Fermor/  contains  both  barium  and 
iron,  in  addition  to  the  manganese.  Coronadite,  an  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  lead,  described  by  W.  Lindgren  and  W.  F.  Hillebrand,^ 
is  a  mineral  of  similar  character.  The  minerals  of  this  class  are 
commonly  interpreted  as  manganites,  that  is,  as  salts  of  manganous 
acid.     Their  definiteness  is  questionable. 

These  sedimentary  ores,  and  the  similar  ores  produced  by  the  altera- 
tion of  manganiferous  minerals,  have  diverse  origins.  F.  R.  Mallet' 
has  observed  lateritic  pyrolusite  or  psilomelane  as  an  int^ral  portion 
of  some  Indian  laterites.  The  manganese  ores  of  Queluz,  Brazil, 
according  to  O.  A.  Derby,*  are  residual  deposits  derived  from  rocks 
in  wliich  manganese  garnet  was  the  most  constant  and  characteristic 
siUcate.  Bog  or  swamp  deposits  are  common,  and  so,  in  short,  the 
sedimentary  and  residual  ores  of  iron  are  very  fully  paralleled.  Only 
the  gossan  ores  have  no  true  manganic  equivalent.  The  sulphides 
of  manganese  are  relatively  rare,  and  their  oxidation  products  occur 
only  in  sporadic  cases.^ 

Manganese  and  iron,  then,  are  dissolved  out  from  the  rocks  by  the 
same  reagents,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  essentially  .the  same  way. 
They  are  redeposited  under  similar  conditions,  but  not  absolutely 
together,  for  a  separation  is  more  or  less  perfectly  effected.  True, 
nearly  all  limonites  contain  some  manganese,  and  nearly  all  psilomc- 
lanes  contain  some  iron;  but  in  very  many  cases  the  ores  of  the  two 
metals  are  thrown  down  separately.  How  is  the  separation  brought 
about  ?  To  this  question  various  answers  have  been  suggested,  but 
only  two  or  three  of  them  have  any  modern  significance. 

According  to  C.  R.  Fresenius,®  who  has  analyzed  the  deposits 
formed  by  the  warm  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  the  iron  is  precipitated 
first  as  ferric  hydroxide.  The  manganese  of  the  water  remains  in 
solution  much  longer  as  bicarbonate,  and  is  finally  laid  down  as  car- 
bonate as  an  impurity  in  calcareous  sinter;  that  is,   solutions  of 

»  Rec.  Geol.  Survey,  India,  vol.  36, 1908,  p.  295.  Vol.  37  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  same  Survey,  1909.  in  ftnir 
parts,  is  an  exhaustive  monograph  by  Fermor  on  the  manganese  ores  of  India.  In  It  he  describes  as  nev 
species  three  other  mixed  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  vredenburglte,  stta- 
parlte,  and  beldongrite. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1904,  p.  448. 

»  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  India,  vol.  12, 1879,  p.  99;  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  116. 

<  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1901,  p.  18. 

*»  A  very  full  monograph  on  manganese  ores,  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  forms  vol.  1  of  the  Annua!  Report  of 
the  Arkansas  Geological  Survey  for  1890.  See  also  an  article  by  Penrose,  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  356. 
J.  D.  Weeks  has  reported  on  the  manganese  deposits  of  the  United  States  in  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for 
1892,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1893,  p.  171.  T.  L.  Watson  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  207) 
has  described  the  manganese  ores  of  Georgia.  The  manganese  ore  of  Golconda,  Nevada,  which  contains 
tungsten,  Is  Interpreted  by  Penrose  (Jour.  Geologj',  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  275)  as  probably  a  spring  deposit.  On 
the  carbonate  ores  of  Las  Cabesses,  in  the  Pyrenees,  see  C.  A.  Moreing,  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  2, 1894. 
p.  250.  See  also  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1906,  p.  217,  for  an  elaborate  paper  on  bog  man- 
ganese. Bull.  427  of  the  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1910,  is  a  report  by  E.  C.  Harder  on  the  manganese  ores  of  the 
United  States. 

•  Cited  by  G.  Bischof,  Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  und  physikaliscben  Geologie,  2d  ed..  ^ol.  i,  p.  540. 
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manganese  carbonate  are  more  stable  than  solutions  of  ferrous  car- 
bonate, and  the  manganese  is  therefore  carried  farther.  A  partial 
separation  of  the  two  metals,  from  the  same  solution,  is  thus  effected. 
The  thermochemical  arguments  of  L.  Dieulafait  ^  are  quite  in  har- 
mony with  the  foregoing  observations,  and,  indeed,  help  to  explain 
them.  These  arguments  rest  upon  the  general  principle  that  when 
several  reactions  may  conceivably  take  place,  that  one  which  is 
attended  by  the  greatest  evolution  of  heat  will  occur.  The  thermo- 
chemical equations  used  by  Dieulafait  are  as  follows: 


2FeO  -f  O  =  FejOa  +  26.6  Cal. 
2MnO  -f  20  =  2Mn02  +  21.4  Cal. 


Hence,  if  oxygen  acts  on  a  mixture  of  FeO  and  MnO,  or  upon  sub- 
stances equivalent  to  them,  ferric  oxide  will  form  first  and  be  the 
more  stable. 

FeO  -f  CO,  =  FeCO,  +  5.0  Cal. 

MnO  -f  CO,  =  MnCOg  -f  6.8  Cal. 

When  carbon  dioxide  unites  with  these  oxides,  then,  the  manganese 
compound  will  form  first  and  be  the  more  stable.  If  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  act  together  in  considerable  excess,  FcjO,  and  MnO, 
will  both  be  formed;  but  if  they  act  slowly,  in  small  quantities,  the 
oxygen  will  go  to  produce  FejOj,  and  MnCOj  can  be  generated  at 
the  same  time.  The  manganese  carbonate,  being  somewhat  soluble, 
may  then  be  separated  from  the  ferric  oxide  by  leaching,  either  to 
be  deposited  as  carbonate,  or  perhaps  to  be  oxidized  to  MnO,  and 
CO,  later. 

In  the  last  of  Dieulafait's  papers  he  gives  the  heat  of  formation 
of  several  manganese  compounds: 

Mn  +  S,  22.6  Cal. 

Mn-fO,  47.4  Cal. 

Mn  +  O  +  CO,,  54.2  Cal. 

Mn-fO,,  58.1  Cal. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  dioxide  is  the  most  stable 
compound  in  the  series;  it  is  therefore  the  easiest  formed,  and  is  the 
principal  manganese  ore.  The  thermochemical  and  geological  data 
are  in  complete  harmony. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  as  F.  P.  Dunnington  ^  has  shown,  that 
manganese  sulphate  plays  an  important  part  in  the  separation  of 
the  two  metals.  He  has  proved,  experimentally,  that  acid  solutions 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  such  as  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrites, 
will  dissolve  manganese  oxides  to  a  very  marked  extent.     At  the 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  101, 1885,  pp.  609, 644, 676. 
.     s  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  36, 1888,  p.  175. 
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same  time  ferric  sulphate  and  ferric  hydroxide,  under  favorable 
conditions,  may  also  be  formed.  In  contact  with  manganese  carbozH 
ate,  in  presence  of  air,  ferrous  sulphate  is  rapidly  oxidized,  pro- 
ducing manganese  sulphate,  ferric  hydroxide,  and  carbon  dioxide. 
Both  sulphates  of  iron  react  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  ferric 
salt  generates  carbon  dioxide,  ferric  hydroxide^  and  calciimi  sul- 
phate. Mangianese  sulphate  acts  but  little^  if  at  aU^  upon  calcium 
carbonate,  if  protected  from  access  of  air^  in  presence  of  air,  how- 
ever^ manganese  oxide  is  gradually  formed. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  limestones  may  be  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  separation  of  manganese  and  iron.  Where  sul- 
phates of  the  two  metals  percolate  through  limestones,  the  iron 
will  be  by  far  the  more  easily  precipitated,  while  the  manganese  will 
remain  in  solution  until  it  is  exposed  to  both  air  and  calcium  carbon- 
ate simultaneously. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 
SEDIMENTARY  AND  DETRITAL  ROCBS. 

SANDSTONES. 

By  pressure,  or  by  the  injection  of  cementing  materials,  the  prod- 
ucts of  rock  decomposition  may  be  reconsolidated.  From  the  sands 
sandstones  are  formed;  from  the  clays,  shales  are  derived;  and  cal- 
careous deposits  yield  the  limestones.  These  rocks  shade  into  one 
another,  through  intermediate  gradations,  and  exhibit  the  same  varia- 
tions in  composition  that  are  observed  in  sands  and  soils.  Their 
classification  depends  upon  their  typical  forms,  and  their  modifica- 
tions are  indicated  by  a  simple  nomenclature.  Such  terms  as  cal- 
careous sandstone,  argillaceous  limestone,  and  sandy  shale  explain 
themselves,  for  they  are  clearly  descriptive.  Although  not  rigorous, 
they  are  sufficient  for  most  practical  purposes.^ 

A  sandstone  differs  chemically  from  a  sand  chiefly  in  the  addition 
of  a  cementing  substance.  This  is  furnished  by  percolating  waters, 
or  else,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  slight  solution  of  the  moist  surfaces 
of  mineral  particles  in  contact  with  one  another.  Any  substance 
which  the  waters  can  deposit  in  a  relatively  insoluble  condition  may 
serve  as  a  cemejit.  Such  substances  as  silica,  calcium  carbonate, 
hydroxides  of  iron  and  aluminum,  calcium  sulphate,  phosphate,  and 
fluoride,  barium  sulphate,  etc.,  fulfill  this  condition.  Clay  and  bitu- 
minous substances  also  act  as  cementing  materials.  The  additions 
thus  made  to  a  sand  may  be  small  in  amount  or  even  very  large,  some- 
times equaling  in  quantity  the  cemented  particles.  Such  an  extreme 
case  is  furnished  by  the  well-known  Fontainebleau  calcites,  which 
have  crystallized  around  sand  and  contain  sometimes  50  per  cent  of 
calcium  carbonate.  A.  von  Morlot  ^  reports  crystals  from  this  locality 
containing  58  per  cent  of  sand,  and  others  with  as  high  as  95  per 
cent.  Analogous  crystals  from  the  badlands  of  South  Dakota,  de- 
scribed by  S.  L.  Penfield  and  W.  E.  Ford,*  contain  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  calcite  to  60  per  cent  of  sand.  These  are  mixtures  of 
sand  and  calcite  in  which  the  crystalline  form  of  the  latter  has  been 
perfectly  developed.     Gypsum  crystals  containing  sand  up  to  48.58 

*  On  a  claaslfloation  of  tbe  sedimentary  rocks,  see  A.  W.  Orabao,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  33, 1904,  p.  228. 
"Haidlngtr's  Berichte,  vol.  2, 1846-47,  p.  107. 
Km.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  0, 1900,  p.  362. 
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per  cent  have  been  found  on  the  Astrakhan  steppe,  according  to 
B.  Doss/  who  also  mentions  gypsiferous  sandstones.  Crystals  of 
barite  inclosing  sand  are  also  well  known.  J.  E.  Pogue '  has  described 
crystaUized  barite  inclosing  from  44  to  53  per  cent  of  sand  from  the 
oasis  of  ICharga,  Egypt;  and  H.  W.  Nichols  '  reports  similar  material 
found  in  Oklahoma.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  cementing  material  of 
a  sandstone  is  quite  subordinate.  Between  a  sand  and  a  sandstone 
the  difference  in  composition  is  generally  slight,  and  may  be  almost 
inappreciable. 

When  silica  serves  as  the  cementing  substance,  it  may  assume 
either  the  amorphous  or  the  crystalline  form.  In  the  latter  case  the 
quartz  fragments  often  exhibit  a  secondary  enlargement  and  become 
tiie  nuclei  of  distinct  quartz  crystals.^  As  amorphous  silica  it  simply 
fills  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  rock  and  binds  the  sand  grains  to- 
gether. These  spaces  or  pores  vary  in  magnitude,  and  may  make 
up  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total  volume  of  a  rock.  According 
to  G.  F.  Becker,^  the  interstitial  space  in  a  sandstone  made  up  of 
closely  packed  spherical  grains  amounts  to  25.96  per  cent^  C.  B. 
Van  Hise "  estimates  the  minimum  pore  space  at  24  per  cent,  and 
claims  that  it  may  be  much  greater.  The  character  of  the  rock  pro- 
duced by  the  consolidation  of  such  a  bed  will  obviously  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  cementing  material  has  filled  the  interstitial 
spaces.  One  sandstone  is  loosely  compacted,  another  is  solid,  and  by 
thorough  silicification  the  rock  may  become  transformed  into  a  hard, 
vitreous  quartzite.  In  an  ordinary  sandstone  the  fracture  is  around 
the  grains;  in  a  quartzite  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be  across  them. 

After  silica,  and  often  with  silica,  the  commonest  cements  of  sand- 
stone consist  of  carbonates.^  Calcium  carbonate  is  the  most  abun- 
dant salt  derivable  from  percolating  waters,  and  is  easily  deposited 
therefrom;  hence  its  frequency  in  the  sediments,  even  in  those  which 
are  not  laid  down  in  contiguity  to  limestones.  Calcareous  sandstones 
are  exceedingly  common,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  series  arena- 
ceous limestones  are  not  rare.     The  following  analysis  of  a  greenish 

1  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  40, 1897,  p.  143. 

*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  38, 1010,  p.  17.    Poguc  glvos  a  good  list  of  other  occuirenoes. 

*  Pub.  No.  Ill,  Field  Columbian  Mus.,  1906,  p.  31. 

*  See  A.  Knop,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1874,  p.  281;  A.  8.  T6rnebohm,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1877,  p.  210;  H.  C.  Sorby. 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  36, 1880.  Proc.,  p.  46;  A.  A.  Young,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  47; 
R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Htoe,  Bull.  U.S.  Geol. Survey  No. 8, 1884;  Irving,  Fifth  Ann.  Rept.U.S.Oeol. 
Survey,  1885,  p.  218.  "Crystallized  .sands"  from  Peru  are  mentioned  by  L.  Crosnler,  Annales  des  mines, 
5th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1852,  p.  5;  and  A.  Daubrde  (Etudes  synth6tiques  de  gfologle  exp6rimentale,  pp.  226-230) 
cites  a  number  of  European  examples. 

*  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur\ey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  390. 
« Idem,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  863. 

7  Calcium  carbonate,  up  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  Is  the  cementing  substance  of  the  sandstone  neb  found 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Sec  the  important  monograph  by  J.  C.  Branner,  which  forms  vol.  44  of  the  Bull 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  1904.    Branner  mentions  similar  reefs  in  the  Levant. 
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sandstone  from  Lohne,  Westphalia,  by  W.  yon  der  Marck/  may 
illustrate  the  complexity  of  these  mixtures. 

Andlyii$  of  sandstone  from  Westphalia, 

OaCO, 39. 50 

MgCO, 7.23 

FeCO, 7.54 

OajPaOg 3. 90 

FejO, 82 

AljO, 2. 12 

iMoluble  portion ifPx ^^f 

lAlaO, 91 

K,0 03 

HaO t 62 

99.32 

In  this  analysis  calcium  phosphate  appears  among  the  cementing 
SRibstanceS;  and  many  other  examples  of  its  occurrence  imder  like  con- 
ditions are  known.  Phosphatic  sandstones  from  Perry  County,  Ten- 
nessee, have  been  described  by  C.  W.  Hayes,'  and  also  a  phosphatic 
breccia.  In  these  rocks  the  calcium  phosphate  forms  the  matrix  of 
the  sand  grains.  In  a  brown  sandstone  from  Kursk,  Russia,  C.  Claus ' 
foimd  13.60  per  cent  of  PjOj,  equivalent  to  22.64  of  Ca^jOg.  In  the 
same  sandstone  4.98  per  cent  of  calcium  fluoride  was  also  present. 
Calcium  fluoride  has  also  been  reported  by  W.  Mackie^  as  a  cement- 
ing material  in  a  Triassic  sandstone  from  Elginishire,  Scotland — ^in 
one  case  up  to  25.88  per  cent.  These  figures,  of  course,  represent 
exceptional  samples — concentrations,  so  to  speak;  in  ordinary  cases 
the  cementing  compounds  are  foimd  in  small  amoimts. 

Barium  sulphate  has  repeatedly  been  observed  as  a  cement  in 
sandstones.  F.  Clowes'  has  described  specimens  containing  from 
28.20  to  50.06  per  cent  of  BaS04.  Clowes  suggests  that  the  barite 
was  probably  formed  in  situ,  by  double  decomposition  between 
barium  carbonate  and  sulphates  contained  in  percolating  waters. 
Barium  has  often  been  detected  in  the  waters  of  mineral  springs." 
The  barytic  sandstones,  so  far  as  they  have  been  described,  are 
remarkably  durable,  because  of  the  insoluble  character  of  the  cement. 
Calcareous  sandstones  are  easily  disintegrated  by  weathering,  for 
the  carbonates  are  readily  dissolved  by  atmospheric  waters. 

1  Verhandl.  Natnrbist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rbeinlande  a.  Westphalens,  vol.  12,  1865,  p.  260.  Many  other 
gimllar  analyaes  are  given.  O.  Biachof  (Lebrbuoh  der  chemlaohen  and  physikallachen  Geologle,  2d  ed., 
vol.  3,  pp.  137-149)  gives  abundant  data  upon  the  cementing  materials  of  sandstones.  In  analyses  of 
these  rocks  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  portion  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  belongs  wholly  to  the 
cement.  This  is  probably  true  in  most  cases,  but  not  always.  Soluble  minerals  may  occur  in  a  sandstone 
among  its  granular  components. 

s  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1896,  pp.  527, 539. 

•  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1852,  p.  960. 

•  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc  Adv.  Sd.,  1901,  p.  640.    Seealso  O.  Mtlgge,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  a3. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  voL  46, 1889,  p.  363;  vol.  64, 1809,  p.  374.  See  also  W.  Madde,  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv. 
3cL,  1901,  p.  640;  C.  B.  Wedd,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1809,  p.  506;  and  C.  C.  Moore,  Proc.  Liverpool  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 
1808,  p.  241.  Moore  gives  several  good  analyses  of  sandstoQes.  In  some  of  them  small  amounts  of  cobalt 
aod  nickel  were  found. 

•Bee  ante,  p.  193.   Bee  also  R.  Delkeskamp,  NotlsbL  Ver.  Srdkande,  4UiMC.,H«AXl^,ViKA%^>  <i  > 
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Apart  from  the  cements,  sandstones  vary  in  composition  exactly 
as  do  the  sands.  A  sandstone  may  be  nearly  pure  quartz,  or  quartz 
and  feldspar,  or  micaceous,  or  glauconitic,  and  it  can  exhibit  any 
texture  from  the  finest  to  the  coarsest.  Textural  differences,  how- 
ever, do  not  concern  the  chemist.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  sand  grains  are  coarse  or  fine,  rounded  or 
angular.  Such  rocks  as  conglomerates,  breccias,  arkoses,  gray- 
wackes,  etc.,  have  no  distinct  chemical  pecuUarities;  they  are  made 
up  of  detrital  material,  and  vary  from  their  parent  formations  only 
in  the  extent  to  which  their  component  fragments  have  been  decom- 
posed and  in  the  nature  of  their  cementing  substances.  Any  sand 
or  detritus  may  be  reconsoUdated  by  any  one  of  the  cements  above 
mentioned.  When  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  consoUdates,  it  may 
form  an  argillaceous  sandstone  or  a  sandy  shale,  according  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients.  In  such  a  sandstone  the 
colloidal  substances  of  the  admixed  clay  appear  to  act  as  binders, 
their  function  being  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  cements 
deposited  by  solutions.  Their  binding  power  is  probably,  in  most 
cases,  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  true  cements,  usually  either 
calcium  carbonate  or  siUca.  By  secondary  reactions,  due  to  addi- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  clay  substances  may  be  transformed  into 
other  things,  as  shown  in  the  graywacke  of  Hurley,  Wisconsin.* 
This  is  a  detrital  rock,  which  originally  consisted  largely  of  quartz 
and  feldspar,  with  a  little  hornblende,  and  dark  fragments  of  older 
rock  material,  held  together  by  clay.  In  the  graywacke  the  clay 
has  been  transformed  into  what  is  principally  a  chlorite,  with  sec- 
ondary quartz  and  some  other  minor  minerals.  The  cement,  which 
was  at  first  amorphous,  is  now  entirely  crystalline.  Metasomatic 
changes  of  this  order  are  very  common,  and  the  reactions  which  can 
occur  are  many.  With  different  detritus,  different  cements,  and  differ- 
ent salts  in  the  circulating  waters,  a  vast  number  of  transformations 
are  possible.     On  this  subject  it  would  be  difficult  to  generalize. 

In  a  microscopic  study  of  about  150  psammites,  as  rocks  of  the 
sandstone  class  are  sometimes  called,  G.  Klenmi '  identified  the  fol- 
lowing substances  among  their  components:  Quartz,  feldspars,  micas, 
iron  ores,  zircon,  rutile,  apatite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  titanite,  augite, 
hornblende,  opaline  silica,  glauconite,  carbonates  of  calcium,  magne- 
sium and  iron,  rock  fragments,  clastic  dust,  and  clay.  Even  this  fist 
is  probably  far  from  being  exliaustive.  An  arkose  sandstone  from 
the  quicksilver  region  of  California,  made  up  of  granitic  detritus, 
was  found  by  G.  F.  Becker  ^  to  contain  quartz,  orthoclase,  oligoclase, 
biotite,    muscovite,    hornblende,    titanite,    rutile,    tourmaline,    and 

»  Destribed  by  W.  S.  Bayley  In  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1898,  p.  84.   Compare  C.  R.  Van  Hiae. 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  31, 1886,  p.  453,  for  data  conoemlng  other  similar  rocks  in  the  same  region. 
'  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  £;eol.  Oesell.,  vol.  .34. 1882,  p.  771. 

*Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  59.    Several  other  sandstones  are  described  by  J.  8.  Dilte 
In  Bull.  U,  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150. 1898.  pp.Tl-M. 
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apatite.  In  short,  all  of  the  rock-forming  minerals  which  can  in  any 
way  survive  the  destructicMi  of  a  rock  may  be  found  in  its  sands,  and 
therefore  in  the  sandstones.  The  feldspars  and  ferromagnesian  min- 
erals, however,  are  quite  commonly  altered  or  even  removed,  the  more 
stable  minerals,  Uke  quartz,  being  much  more  persistent.  Quartz  is 
the  most  abundant  mineral  in  these  rocks,  while  in  rocks  of  the  crys- 
talline and  eruptive  classes  it  is  subordinate  to  the  feldspars. 

The  following  analyses,  which,  with  one  exception,  were  all  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  G^logical  Survey,  will  suffice  to 
show  the  general  composition  of  the  sandstones:^ 

Analyses  of  sandstones. 

A.  Potsdam  nndstone,  Ablemans,  Wisooxiflln.  Analysis  by  £.  A.  Schneider.  Described  by  J.  8.  Diller, 
BulL  U.  S.  Oeoi.  Survey  No.  150, 1896,  p.  80.    Nearly  pore  quartz. 

B.  Brown  sandstone,  Hununelstown,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  Schneider.  Described  by  DiUer,  op. 
dt.,  p.  77.    Composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  with  some  feldspar,  kaolin,  etc.    The  cement  Is  iron  oxide. 

C.  Ferruginous  sandstone,  "carstone,"  from  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  England.  Analysis  and  description 
by  J.  A.  Phillips,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soo.,  vol.  37, 1881,  p.  6.  Consists  of  quarts  grains  cemented  by  brown 
iron  ore,  with  very  little  feldspar  and  mioi.    Phillips  also  gives  five  other  analyses  of  British  sandstones. 

D.  From  a  "sandstone  dike"  in  Shasta  County,  Cahfomia.  Analysis  by  T.  H.  Chatard.  Described  by 
J.  8.  Diller,  BulL  QeoL  Soc.  America,  vol.  1, 1889,  p.  411.  Made  up  of  quarts,  feldspar,  and  Uotite,  with  a 
oaldte  cement.  Contains  also  serpentine,  titanite,  msgnetite,  and  zircon.  Other  "sandstone  dikes"  near 
POtca  Peak,  Colorado,  have  been  described  by  W.  CrosB.  They  probably  represent  quicksands  which  were 
Iqjected  into  fissures.    See  also  C.  O.  Crosby,  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  vol.  27, 1865,  p.  113. 

E.  Miocene  sandstone.  Mount  Diablo,  Cattfomia.  Analyzed  and  described  by  W.  H.  Melville,  BulL 
Oeol.  Soc  America,  voL  2, 1890,  p.  403. 

F.  Composite  analysis  of  253  sandstones.    By  H.  N.  Stokes. 

G.  Composite  analysis  of  871  sandstones  used  for  building  purposes.    By  H.  N.  Stokes. 

H.  Gisywacke,  Hurley,  Wisconsin.  Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  S.  Bayley,  BulL 
U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1898,  p.  84.  Contains  quartz,  feldspars.  Iron  oxides,  and  probably  kaolin.  In 
the  oement  are  chlorite,  quarts,  magnetite,  pyrite,  rutile,  sometimes  biotlte,  and  either  muscovlte  or  kaolin. 
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a  Includes  organic  matter. 

A  peculiar  rock,  which  is  sometimes  called  a  calcareous  sandstone 

is  the  gaize  of  the  French  geologists.     It  has  been  fuUy  described  by 

^ . 

1  For  addltkoal  analyses,  see  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228,  IWM,  pp.  291-296.  W.  Wallace  (Proc. 
PhikM.  Soc  Glaagow,  vol.  14, 1883,  p.  22)  and  W.  MacUe  (Trans.  Edinbuiigh  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1809,  pp.  68, 
80)  g|T«  a  number  of  good  analyses  of  SooMdi  sandstooei.  See  also  C.  C.  Moore,  ProQ«  lAver^poiQl  QmH. 
Soe.,  voL  8, 18061,  p.  Ml,  lor  SqgKsh  exampileB. 
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L.  Cayeux  ^  as  a  siliceous  rock,  rich  in  the  d6bris  of  siliceous  organ- 
isms, containing  quartz  and  glauconite  cemented  by  opal  and  day, 
with  sometimes  chalcedony,  and  very  little  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
siUca  in  gaize  ranges  from  76  to  92  per  cent,  and  a  large  part  of  it, 
75.3  per  cent  in  the  maximum,  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  It  is,  as 
defined  by  Cayeux,  a  sedimentary  rock  consisting  lai^gely  of  non- 
clastic  sihca,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  marine  ooze. 

PUWT   AND    CHERT. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  a  considerable  variety  of  rocks  may  be 
formed  from  sihceous  oozes,  such  as  the  radiolarian  and  diatomaceous 
oozes  of  the  Challenger  expedition.  These  fine  sediments  may  be 
mixed  with  more  or  less  clay,  sand,  or  calcareous  matter,  shading, 
when  consoUdated,  into  shales,  sandstones,  or  sihceous  limestones. 
Their  geological  relations  and  their  content  of  amorphous  or  opal- 
ine sihca  must  be  depended  upon  to  define  them.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory we  must  place  infusorial  earth,  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
sihceous  remains  of  diatoms;  and  such  rocks  as  flint,  chert,  and 
novacuhte  fall  in  some  cases,  if  not  always,  imder  this  general  classi- 
fication. With  some  exceptions  these  rocks  are  commonly  of  organic 
origin.  The  novacuhte  of  Arkansas,  however,  has  been  differently 
interpreted.'  It  is  regarded  by  L.  S.  Oriswold  as  a  sihceous  sediment 
or  silt;  in  other  words,  as  sandstone  of  extremely  fine  grain.  No 
organisms  could  be  positively  detected  in  it,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
appreciable  amount  of  soluble  sihca.  It  is,  according  to  Griswold, 
essentially  a  shale  minus  the  argillaceous  component,  and  it  forms 
part  of  a  sedimentary  series  in  which  all  gradations  from  shale  to 
novacuhte  occur.  F.  Rutley,^  however,  dissents  from  Griswold's 
views,  and  has  sought  to  show  that  the  novacuhte  is  a  siliceous  re- 
placement or  pseudomorph  after  limestone  or  dolomite.  It  has  also 
been  regarded  as  a  chemical  precipitate,  analogous  to  sihceous  sinter. 
In  composition  the  novacuhte  is  very  nearly  pure  sihca. 

The  much  commoner  variety  of  compact  silica  known  as  chert  has 
also  been  diversely  interpreted.  A  number  of  writers,*  studying  chert 
from  different  locahties,  have  argued  in  favor  of  the  replacement 
theory\  That  the  replacement  of  calcium  carbonate  by  silica  is  pos- 
sible, no  one  can  deny,  for  silicified  shells  and  corals  are  conmion. 

i  M6in.  Soc.  gdol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  2, 1897.  Sevenl  incomplete  analyses  of  gaize  are  given.  The  deter 
mination  of  amorphous  silica  by  its  solubility  in  caustic  alkalies,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  very  accurate. 
Silica  in  any  form  will  dissolve,  the  rate  of  solution  depending  upon  the  fineness  of  its  subdivision,  and  the 
concentration  of  the  alkali.  Opaline  silica,  however,  dissolves  rapidly  in  weak  alkali,  and  so  can  be  roughly 
estimated.    Quartz  dissolves  very  slowly. 

^  See  Ctrlswold's  mon(^raph  on  this  rock  (Rept.  Arkansas  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  3, 1890)  and  a  paper  by  the 
same  author  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  26,  IJVM,  p.  414.  Compare  also  O.  A.  Derby,  Jour.  Geoiogy, 
vol.  0, 1898,  p.  366;  and  J.  C.  Branner,  idem,  p.  368.  Branner  sums  up  very  concisely  the  different  thecries 
which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  rocks  of  this  character. 

3  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  50, 18W,  p.  380. 

4  E.  null  and  E.  T.  Ilardman,  Sol.  Trans.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  new  ser.,  vol.  1, 1878,  pp.  71,  8S,  on  the 
Carboailerous  cherts  of  Ireland;  A.  Renard,  BulL  Aoad.  Belglque,  vol.  46, 1878,  p.  4n,  on  the  phthaniUi 

of  Belgium;  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Proo.  OeoV.  Assoc.  l/m^Qii,NoV.  4,  IS76,  p.  439;  and  others. 
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The  pseudomorphs  of  chalcedony  or  opal  after  coral,  from  Tampa 
Bay,  Florida,  are  conspicuous  examples  of  this  change.  Furthermore, 
A.  H.  Church  ^  has  effected  the  transformation  artificially.  A  piece 
of  recent  coral  was  almost  completely  silicified,  losing  nearly  all  its 
carbonate  of  lime,  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  silica  was  allowed  to 
filter  through  it  very  gradually.  Some  chert,  then,  may  have  been 
formed  in  this  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  chert  and  flint  often  exhibit  evidences  of  organic 
derivation.  The  radiolarian  cherts  of  California,  described  by  A.  C. 
Lawson,  C.  Palache,  and  F.  L.  Ransome,'  are  principally  composed 
of  radiolarian  remains.  Lawson  regards  these  cherts  as  having  been 
Formed  by  precipitations  of  colloidal  silica  from  submarine  springs, 
which  produced  a  sort  of  ooze  in  which  the  radiolaria  became  em- 
bedded. In  other  cases  cherts  were  probably  derived  from  sponges, 
whose  spicules  consist  very  largely  of  opaline  silica.'  Cherts  crowded 
with  these  spicules  have  been  described  by  various  authors,  espe- 
cially by  W.  J.  Sollas  *  and  G.  J.  Hinde.*  Hinde  studied  especially 
the  cherts  of  the  Oreensand  formation  in  southern  England,  the 
cherts  of  Spitzbergen,  and  also  the  Irish  cherts,  described  by  Hull 
and  Hardman.  In  all  of  them  the  sponge  spicules  were  abundant, 
rhe  same  thing  is  true  of  the  flint  nodules  found  in  chalk,  which 
eJmost  invariably  show  signs  of  a  similar  origin."  In  order  to 
accoimt  for  these  nodules,  Sollas  suggests  that  sponge  spicules  accu- 
mulated in  a  calcareous  ooze,  where,  in  presence  of  sea  water  under 
pressure,  they  partly  dissolved.  The  silica  thus  taken  into  solution 
was  later  reprecipitated  around  suitable  nuclei,  at  the  same  time 
replacing  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  A.  A. 
Julien  ^  has  shown,  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  decaying  sponges 
may  have  exerted  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  solution  of 
iilica.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  nodules  could  have  developed 
axcept  from  siUca  which  had  been  first  dissolved.  Their  growth 
EUt>imd  organic  nuclei  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise. 

Sedimentary  rocks  consisting  almost  entirely  of  silica  may  orig- 
inate in  divers  ways.  As  siUceous  sinter'  the  silica  is  simply  a 
deposit  from  hot  springs.  As  sandstone  it  is  an  aggregate  of  finely 
ilivided  quartz.  In  gaize  and  some  cherts  the  rock  is  composed  in 
;reat  part  of  organic  remains.     In  some  cases  calcium  carbonate  has 

been  obviously  replaced  by  silica.    There  are  also  siliceous  concretions, 

—  ^ 

1  Jour.  Chan.  Boo.,  voL  15, 1862,  p.  107. 

•  Lawaon,  Flfteentti  Ann.  Rept  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  1806,  p.  420;  Lawson  and  Palache,  Ball.  Dept  Oeol- 
igr  Unhr.  CaUfornla,  vol.  2, 1002,  pp.  854, 3A5;  Ransome,  idem,  voL  1, 1894,  p.  193. 

•  See  Thoolet,  BulL  Soo.  mln.,  vol.  7, 1884,  p.  147. 

«  Ann.  and  Hag*  Nat.  Hist.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1880,  pp.  384, 437;  voL  7, 1881,  p.  141. 

•  FhiL  Trans.,  voL  176, 1885,  p.  408;  GeoL  Hag.,  1887,  p.  435;  idem,  1888,  p.  241. 

•  See  Hlnde  and  Sollas,  loo.  cit.,  and  O.  C.  Wallich,  Quart.  Jour.  OeoL  Soc.,  vol.  86, 1880,  p.  68.  J.  A. 
iCwrin  (BulL  Htts.  Comp.  ZooL,  voL  28, 1895,  p.  1}  has  described  fossil  sponges  from  flints  found  in  the 
^ttaoeoos  near  Austin,  Texas. 

V  Prao.  Am.  AflBOO.  Adv.  ficL,  1879,  p.  396. 
■  Seeaattfp.  194. 
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like  flints,  as  well  as  the  oolites  which  are  formed  bj  the  deposi- 
tion of  siUca  from  solution  around  quartz  grains.  Such  an  oolite 
from  Pennsylvania  has  been  studied  by  several  investigators.^  It  is 
possible  that  a  single  formation  may  represent  more  than  one  of 
these  processes.  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise/  for  example, 
describing  the  chert  of  the  Penokee  iron  region,  which  was  laid  down 
simultaneously  with  the  iron  carbonates,  suggest  that  it  may  have 
been  partly  derived  from  organic  remains  and  also  be  partly  a  chem- 
ical sediment.  In  short,  no  one  process  can  account  for  all  the 
occurrences  of  amorphous  or  cryptocrystalline  silica,  and  each  local- 
ity must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  its  own  evidence. 

The  following  analyses  of  chert,  novacuUte,  etc.,  will  serve  to  iUus- 
trate  the  chemical  uniformity  of  these  rocks: ' 

Analyses  of  chert  and  allied  rocks. 

A.  Novaoalite,  Rookport,  Aikansas.    Analysis  by  R.  N.  Brackett.    From  Oriswold's  moDogr^>h»  p.  167. 

B.  Chert,  Belleville,  MlaaoorL  Analysis  by  E.  A.  Schneider,  BoU.  U.  S.  OeoL  Bmvey  No.  228, 1904. 
p.  297.    Other  analyses  are  given  on  the  same  page. 

C.  Chert  from  the  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Ireland.  Analysis  by  E.  T.  Hardman,  Set  Trans.  Roy.  Dub- 
lin Soc.,  new  ser.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  86.  Some  of  the  Irish  cherts  are  highly  oaloareoos,  representing  tnnsttkns 
to  siliceous  llmestcme. 

D.  Siliceous  oolite,  Center  County,  Pennsylvania.    Analysis  by  Bergt,  Abhandl.  OeselL  Isis,  18B2,  p.  115. 

E.  Infusorial  earth,  Nevada.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  Woodward,  Rept.  U.  S.  GeoL  Explor.  40Ui  Par.,  voL 
2, 1877,  p.  768. 
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Other  analyses,  in  considerable  number,  show  intermediate  grada- 
tions between  chert  and  limestone.  These  represent  comminglings 
in  any  proportion  between  the  cherty  sihca  and  calcium  carbonate. 
That  is,  siHca  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  deposited  together  in 
the  same  mud  or  ooze,  forming  a  nearly  homogeneous  mixture. 

»  E.  n.  Barbour  and  J.  Torrey,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  voL  40, 1890,  p.  246;  E.  O.  Hovey,  BulL  QeoL  Soc. 
America  vol.  5, 1893,  p.  G27;  and  Bergt,  Abbandl.  Geseil.  Isis,  1892,  p.  115.  See  also  O.  R.  Wieland,  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  202,  who  ascribes  these  oolites  to  the  agency  of  hot  springs. 

2  Tenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1890, p.  397.  See  also  C.  R.  Van  Hlse,  A  treatise  on  meta- 
morphism:  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47,  1904,  pp.  847-853. 

•  For  other  analyses  see  Grlswold's  monograph  on  novaculite,  Hardman's  paper  on  the  Irish  cberts.  Bar* 

hour  and  Torrey  on  the  oolite,  and  Ilovey  (Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48, 1894,  p.  401)  on  cherts  from  Mi»- 

souri.    In  a  large  number  of  cherts  from  Kentucky,  J.  H.  Kastle,  J.  C.  W.  Frazer,  and  Q.  Sullivan  (Am. 

Cbem.  Jour.,  vol.  20, 1898,  p.  153)  found  appreciable  amounts  of  phosphates  ranging  from  0.18  up  to  3.5  p«r 

centotPtOt. 
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SHAIiE   AND    SIiATE. 

When  the  finest  products  of  sedimentation  consolidate,  they  tend 
to  form  a  close-grained,  laminated,  or  fissile  rock,  which  is  called 
shale.  As  thus  used,  the  term  is  very  vague  and  hfus  little  chemical 
significance.  Sand,  reduced  to  the  fineness  of  flour,  may  form  a 
rock  which  is  shaly  in  structure,  and  so  too  may  limestone.  In  these 
cases,  however,  there  is  commonly  more  or  less  argillaceous  impurity 
in  the  rocks,  so  that  it  is  better  to  call  them  argillaceous  sandstones 
or  limestones. 

As  the  term  is  generally  used,  a  shale  is  supposed  to  be  a  consoli- 
dated mud  or  clay  in  which  the  aluminous  siUcates  are  the  more 
important  and  Characteristic  constituents.  Shales,  therefore,  vary  in 
composition  exactly  as  do  the  materials  from  which  they  form,  and 
may  contain  sandy  or  calcareous  impurities.  Bituminous  and  car- 
bonaceous shales  are  also  common.  Many  shales  contain  pyrite  or 
marca&ite,  which  oxidize  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphates. 
These  rocks  are  called  alum  shales  and  exhibit  aluminous  efflores- 
cences. The  alum  shales  and  calcareous  shales  are  easily  alterable; 
those  which  consist  chiefly  of  aluminous  siUcates,  having  been  formed 
from  the  final  products  of  rock  decomposition,  are  remarkably  stable. 
Their  disintegration,  when  it  occurs,  is  lai^gely  a  mechanical  process 
and  involves  very  Uttle  chemical  change. 

Between  typical  sandstones  and  typical  shales  there  are  pronounced 
structural  differences.  A  sandstone  is  made  up  of  grains  which  are 
discernible  to  the  eye,  and  is  therefore  distinctly  porous.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  peculiarity  it  is  easily  permeable  to  percolating  waters, 
the  source  from  which  its  cementing  substances  are  derived.  A  shale, 
on  the  other  hand,  consists  of  much  finer  particles,  which  are  closely 
packed,  and  its  porosity  is  small.^  In  its  formation  the  cementing 
process  is  less  prominent  than  in  the  case  of  sandstone,  and  its  con- 
solidation seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a  sort  of  welding.  The 
colloidal  matter  contained  in  most  muds  and  clays  is  capable  of 
binding  under  the  influence  of  pressure  alone;  and  to  unions  of  this 
kind  a  shale  mainly  owes  its  coherence.  Cementation  is  not  excluded, 
but  it  has  become  a  subordinate  factor.  Under  the  influence  of 
pressure,  the  water  of  a  mud  is  largely  expelled,  so  that  the  resulting 
shale  is  much  less  hydrous. 

The  following  analyses  of  shales  were  all  made  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Some  constituents,  reported 
in  "traces"  only,  are  omitted  from  the  table.  A  number  of  other 
analyses  are  given  in  Bulletin  419,  pages  211-218. 

1  For  data  on  the  flnanftss  of  saad  and  mud  particles,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  metamorphisni: 
Man.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  p.  802. 
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Analywet  ofihakt, 

A.  A  composite  uiAljrsis  of  flfty-one  Psleoioie  shales,  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

B.  Composite  analjrsis  of  twenty-seven  Mesoeoio  and  Oenoioio  shales,  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

C.  Black  Devonian  shale,  near  Longfellow  mine,  Mofenci  district,  AriMOA.     Analyaed  by  W.  F. 
Hillebrand. 

D.  Middle  Cambrian  shale,  Coosa  VsUey,  Alabama.   Analjrsis  by  Stokes. 

E.  Bituminous  shale.  Dry  Oap,  Qeorgia.   Analjrsis  by  L.  O.  Eakins. 

F.  Shale,  near  Rush  Creek,  Pueblo  quadrangle,  Colorado.   Analjrsis  by  Qeoige  Stelgw. 
O.  Carboniferous  shale,  Elliott  County,  Kentucky.   Analjrsis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

H.  Cretaceous  shale,  Mount  Diabk),  California.    Highly  calcareous.    Analysb  by  W.  H.  MatrlHe. 
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t>  LessO-S,  100.17. 


The  most  noticeable  feature  in  these  analyses,  as  compared  with 
analyses  of  similar  clays,  is  the  change  in  the  iron  oxides.  In  the 
shales  the  proportion  of  ferrous  relatively  to  ferric  oxide  has  increased; 
probably  because  of  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter  in  the 
sediments  as  they  were  first  laid  down.  Ferric  oxide  has  been  evi- 
dently reduced,  and  organic  substances  furnish  the  most  obvious 
reagent  for  producing  such  an  alteration. 

Under  the  long-continued  influence  of  pressure  the  shales  become 
more  compact  and  less  hydrous,  and  pass  into  the  rocks  known  as 
clay  slates.  By  further  change,  of  a  metasomatic  character,  tlie 
slates  are  transformed  into  the  metamorphic  mica  schists,  in  which 
various  new  minerals  appear.  The  schists  will  be  considered  in  the 
next  chapter.  Even  in  tlie  slates  the  effects  of  metasomatism  are 
manifest,  for  micas  and  chlorites  appear  conspicuously  in  them. 
These  minerals  have  been  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  clay  silicates 
and  the  residual  feldspars.  Scales  of  detrital  mica  are,  of  coursBi 
common  in  the  sediments;  but  in  the  slates  the  feldspar  grains  have 
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been  more  or  less  transformed  into  particles  made  up  of  interlocking 
quartz  and  mica;  the  latter  usually  appearing  in  the  fibrous  sericitic 
form.  Even  in  Carboniferous  clays  and  shales  W.  M.  Hutchins^ 
found  little  kaolin,  but  more  or  less  secondary  quartz,  chlorite,  and 
mica.  The  chlorites,  eyidently,  were  derived  from  the  d6bris  of 
ferromagnesian  minerals. 

The  mineralogical  composition  of  the  clay  slates  has  been  studied 
by  several  investigators,'  and  the  results  are  thoroughly  summed  up 
by  Dale  in  his  memoir  upon  the  slate  belt  of  eastern  New  York  and 
western  Vermont.  In  these  rocks  he  observed  clastic  particles  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  zircon,  muscovite,  and  carbonaceous  matter;  and 
autogenous  quartz,  chlorite,  muscovite,  pyrite,  and  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  manganese.  Rutile,  hematite,  and  tourma- 
line were  also  noted.  The  pyrite  was  often  altered  to  limonite. 
Other  observers,  studying  other  slates,  have  found  ottrelite,  stauro- 
Ute,  garnet,  biotite,  hornblende,  epidote,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  gypsum, 
and  magnetite  in  them. 

The  subjoined  analyses  of  roofing  slates  were  all  made  by  W.  F. 
Hillebrand  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  (jeological  Survey.' 

Analyses  of  roofing  slates, 

A.  Sea^reen  slate,  Fawlet,  Venxiont.  B.  Purple  slate,  CasUeton,  Vermont.  C.  Black  slate,  Benaoo, 
Vemumt.  D.  Red  slate,  near  Hampton  Village,  New  York.  E.  Green  slate,  near  Janesville,  New  York. 
F.  Black  slate,  Slatington,  Fennsjrlvanla. 
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1  Geol.  Mag.,  1894,  pp.  36, 64;  idem,  1896,  pp.  300, 343. 

*  See  especially  W.  M.  Hatchlns,  loo.  dt.;  H.  C.  Sorby,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  36,  Proc.,  1880,  pp. 
06-80;  F.  A.  Anfer,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  ICin.  Mitt.,  vol.  25,  1875,  p.  162;  T.  N.  Dale  (Nine- 
teenth Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1899,  pp.  153-307;  also  Bull.  275. 1906)  has  made  a  special  study 
of  the  roofing  slates.  His  bulletin  contains  a  report  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  on  the  composition  of  the  slates, 
and  doses  with  a  valuable  bibliography. 

*  See  Dale,  loc.  dt.,  who  cites  other  analyses.    Still  others  are  given  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  228, 
1901,  pp.  837-346.    3.  Roth  (Allgem.  chem.  Oeol.,  vol.  2,  p.  588)  tabulates  15  analyses  of  European  clays 
and  ihalsa,  and  H.  Rosenbusch  (Elemente  der  Qesteinslehre,  2d  ed.,  p.  442)  gives  ^  ta.b\A  ol  \^.  %«b  iVan 
S.  C.  Bokel,  Jour.  Oedogy,  vol.  12, 1904,  p.  25,  for  the  average  composiUoii  ot  ^  XmeiV(»iDLiQQ)^x\%^iA.\ff&. 
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IjIMESTONE. 

The  carbonate  rocks,  which  may  be  either  sedimentajy,  detrital,  or 
metamorphic,  are  represented  principally  by  limestone  and  dolomite. 
Limestone  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  more  or  less  impure,  and  it 
occurs  in  many  forms  of  very  diverse  origin.  Some  limestone,  the 
variety  known  as  calcareous  tufa  or  travertine,  is  a  chemical  pre- 
cipitate, but  in  its  larger  masses  the  rock  is  generally  of  organic 
origin.  Chalk  is  probably  derived  from  a  marine  ooze;  other  lime- 
stones are  made  up  of  shells  and  corals.  In  some  the  organic  remains 
are  conspicuous;  in  many  cases  they  are  quite  obUterated.  Sandy, 
argillaceous,  glauconitic,  ferruginous,  phosphatic,  and  bituminous 
limestones  owe  their  names  to  their  manifest  impurities.  Even 
gaseous  inclusions  may  give  a  limestone  its  name,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  fetid  limestones  or  ''stinkstone"  of  certain  well-known  locahties. 
This  pecularity  is  well  shown  by  a  bed  of  calcite  in  Chatham  Town- 
ship, Canada,  described  by  B.  J.  Harrington,*  which  contains  0.016 
per  cent  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  rock  contains 
about  500  cubic  inches  of  the  inclosed  gas,  to  which  its  offensive 
odor,  when  struck  or  bruised,  is  due. 

The  primary  source  of  limestone  is  obviously  to  be  found  in  the 
decomposition  of  igneous  rocks  by  carbonated  waters.  Calcium 
carbonate  is  thus  produced;  it  passes  into  solution  in  ground  water, 
springs,  and  streams,  and  is  thence  withdrawn  by  a  variety  of  proc- 
esses. Its  deposition  as  a  chemical  sediment,  especially  from  hot 
springs,  and  even  from  sea  water,  was  considered  in  a  previous  chap- 
ter,2  but  the  evidence  may  well  be  repeated  here  and  developed  a 
Utile  more  fully.  Much  of  the  dissolved  carbonate  is  precipitated 
as  a  cement  in  other  rocks,  but  that  point  needs  no  further  examina- 
tion now. 

Wlien  waters  charged  with  calcium  carbonate  are  allowed  to  evap- 
orate, they  deposit  their  load  in  the  form  of  sinter,  or  tufa.  This 
process  can  be  observed  at  many  thermal  and  ^* petrifying'^  springs, 
and  also  in  the  formation  of  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  limestone 
caverns.  In  this  way  large  masses  of  compact  carbonate  may  be 
formed,  wliich  are  oftentimes  of  great  beauty.  The  so-called  *^onyx 
marbles, '^  of  which  the  Mexican  '^onyx'^  is  a  familiar  example,  are 
formed  in  this  way.  Some  rock  of  this  class  is  stalagmitic,  from 
caverns,  and  some  of  it  is  formed  by  springs.'     Its  variations  in  color 

»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  19, 1905,  p.  345. 
s  See  ante,  p.  192.    Analyses  of  tula  and  travertine  are  there  given. 

«  For  a  general  account  of  the  onyx  marbles  see  G.  P.  Merrill,  Rept.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1893,  p.  541.    A  good 
table  of  analyses  is  given  in  this  memoir.    The  onyx  marbles  are  usually  calcite,  rarely  aragonite. 
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and  texture,  to  which  its  ornamental  character  is  largely  due,  are 
commonly  produced  by  impurities  or  inclusions,  such  as  oxide  of 
iron,  or  even  mud  and  clay.^ 

When  fresh  waters,  chai^d  with  carbonates,  enter  the  sea,  a  direct 
precipitation  of  calcium  carbonate  may  occur.  This  form  of  deposi- 
tion, however,  is  exceptional,  and  few  authentic  examples  of  it  are 
recorded.  It  happens  only  when  the  supply  of  carbonate  is  in  excess 
of  that  which  can  be  consumed  by  living  organisms  and  when  the 
conditions  of  temperature  and  evaporation  are  such  as  to  expel  the 
solvent  carbon  dioxide.  By  this  is  meant  the  carbon  dioxide  required 
to  hold  the  carbonate  in  solution  as  bicarbonate.  These  conditions 
are  found,  according  to  Lyell,'  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  a 
similar  precipitate  has  been  reported  along  the  coast  of  Florida.' 

At  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca  lakes,  in  Nevada,  great  masses  of 
calcareous  tufa  are  formed,  and  sometimes,  according  to  I.  C.  Rus- 
sell,^ the  deposit  takes  the  shape  of  ooUtic  sand.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  precipitated  carbonate  is  deposited  around  nuclei,  which  may  be 
grains  of  sand  or  other  foreign  bodies.  Similar  formations  occur 
around  Great  Salt  Lake,  but  only,  as  G.  K.  Gilbert  ^  reports,  where 
there  is  much  agitation  of  the  waves.  The  tufa  is  not  formed  in 
sheltered  bays,  but  where  there  is  surf  the  overcharge  of  carbon  diox- 
ide is  easily  driven  out  of  the  water,  and  calcium  carbonate  is  precipi- 
tated. OoUtic  sand  is  also  found  at  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  in  this 
case  its  deposition  has  been  traced  by  A.  Rothpletz  *  to  the  action  of 
minute  algae.    This  mode  of  formation  needs  to  be  considered  further. 

In  1864  Ferdinand  Cohn^  studied  the  formation  of  travertine  at 
the  waterfalls  of  Tivoli.  He  found  there  that  many  aquatic  plants, 
especially  species  of  Chara,  mosses,  and  alg»,  became  incrusted  with 
calcium  carbonate — a  fact  which  he  attributed  to  their  activity  in 
absorbing  carbon  dioxide  and  so  setting  the  carbonate  free;  that  is, 
plants  consume  carbon  dioxide  and  exhale  oxygen.  When  they  do 
this  in  water  containing  calcium  bicarbonate,  they  deprive  that  salt 

1  On  the  aolablllty  of  oalohmi  carbonate  and  other  carbonates  of  the  series  RCO4  in  pure  and  carbonated 
watsr,  see  3.  von  Essen,  Thesis,  Univ.  Qeneya,  1907. 

*  Principles  of  geology,  12th  ed. ,  vol.  1 ,  p.  426. 

•  See  8.  Sanford,  Second  Ann.  Kept  Florida  Oeol.  Snrvey,  190&-9,  pp.  224-^,  228.  Also  T.  W.  Vaughan, 
Pub.  133,  Carnegie  Inst  Washington,  1910,  pp.  114, 168  et  seq. 

^Uan,  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey,  voL  11, 1885,  pp.  61, 189. 

*Idcin,  voL  1, 1890,  p.  167. 

•Am.  Geologist,  voL  10, 1892,  p.  279.  See  also  E.  B.  Wethered,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  61, 1895f 
p.  196,  on  oolite  ftom  other  localities.  Virlet  d'Aoust  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  45, 1857,  p.  865),  studying  the 
formation  of  oolite  in  some  Mexican  lakes,  argues  that  insect  eggs,  which  are  depoeited  In  great  numbers 
en  the  surface  of  the  water,  may  act  as  nuclei 

'Neues  Jahrb.,  1864,  p.  580.  An  earlier  paper  by  Cohn  (1862),  on  the  Carlsbad  "sprudelstehi,"  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see.  It  is  often  quoted.  W.  H.  Weed  (Ninth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Gecl.  Survey,  1880,  p.  613) 
has  shown  that  the  travertine  formed  around  the  hot  springs  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  aid  of  algse. 
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of  its  second  molecule  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  insoluble  neutral  etc- 
bonate  is  thrown  down.  The  sinter  or  travertine  is  thus  formed  pri- 
marily, but  it  is  afterwards  transformed  into  a  compact  mass  by  the 
deposition  of  calcite  in  its  interstices;  and  in  times  of  flood,  when 
the  waters  are  muddy,  layers  of  sediment  are  laid  down  with  it. 

The  same  sort  of  plant  activity  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in 
connection  with  the  marl  deposits  of  certain  fresh-water  lakes.  The 
term  ''marl/'  it  must  be  noted,  is  very  vague,  and  has  been  applied  not 
only  to  earthy  forms  of  calcium  carbonate,  but  also  to  glauconitic 
sands  containing  no  carbonate  at  all.  Shell  marl,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, is  largely  made  up  of  fragmentary  shells;  the  maii  here  men- 
tioned is  of  a  different  Idnd.  As  long  ago  as  1854  W.  Eatchell^ 
pointed  out  that  Chara  took  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  fresh- 
water marl.  In  1900  C.  A.  Davis '  discussed  the  subject  much  more 
fully,  with  reference  to  some  lakes  in  Michigan,  and  came  to  essen- 
tially the  same  conclusions  as  Cohn.  Davis,  however,  regards  the 
oxygen  liberated  by  the  aquatic  plants,  Chara,  etc.,  as  assisting  in 
some  way  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate;  but  his  equation  show- 
ing the  supposed  reaction  rests  on  no  experimental  basis.  The  activ- 
ity of  plants  in  marl  formation  was  also  considered  by  W.  S.  Blatch- 
ley  and  O.  H.  Ashley '  in  their  report  on  the  lakes  of  Indiana,  but 
these  writers  attach  fully  as  much  importance  to  inflowing,  lime- 
bearing  springs.  The  attention  which  these  deposits  have  received 
is  due  to  their  value  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr. 
Bailey  Willis  has  suggested  to  me,  that  some  marine  limestones  have 
been  formed  by  plant  agencies.  In  the  shallow  seas  which  are 
thought  to  have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
the  calcium  carbonate  may  well  have  been  thrown  down  by  algaB.  To 
produce  a  permanent  deposit,  however,  the  water  must  have  been 
too  warm  to  carry  much  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  and  too  shallow 
for  the  precipitate,  while  sinking,  to  redissolve. 

Another  process  by  which  calcium  carbonate  may  be  precipitated 
was  pointed  out  by  G.  Steiimiann.*  He  found  that  albumen,  which 
is  present  in  the  organic  parts  of  all  aquatic  animals,  was  a  distinct 
precipitating  agent.  Apparently,  by  fermentation,  the  albuminoids 
generate  ammonium  carbonate,  and  to  that  compound  the  precipita- 

>  First  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Survey  New  Jereey,  1855,  p.  50.  See  also  O.  H.  Cook,  Oeology  of  New  Jersey, 
1868,  p.  172. 

«  Jour.  Oeology,  vol.  8, 1900,  pp.  485, 498;  vol.  9, 1901,  p.  491. 

s  Twenty-fifth  Ann.  Rept.  Dept.  Oeology,  etc. ,  Indiana,  1900,  pp.  31-322.  The  memoir  contains  analysei 
of  maris  by  W.  A.  Noyes.  See  also  a  criticism  by  C.  E.  Siebenthal,  Jour.  Oeology,  vol.  9,  1901,  p.  354. 
W.  C.  Kerr,  In  Oeology  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  1,  p.  187,  gives  many  analyses  of  marl  from  that  State. 
An  elaborate  report  on  marl,  by  D.  J.  Hale,  and  others,  forms  part  3  of  volume  8,  Oeol.  Survey  Michigan, 
1900. 

«  Ber.  Naturforsch.  Oesell.  Freiburg,  vol.  4, 1889,  p.  288. 
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tion  of  calcium  carbonate  is  due.  This  or  any  other  alkaline  car- 
bonate, entering  waters  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate,  would 
bring  about  the  separation  of  the  last-named  salt. 

In  studying  the  formation  of  shell  limestone  or  coral  rock,  it  is 
desirable  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  calcium  carbonate  exists 
in  at  least  two  distinct  modifications — calcite  and  aragonite.  Calcite 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  division  of  the  hexagonal  system, 
and  has,  when  pure,  a  specific  gravity  between  2.71  and  2.72.  Ara- 
gonite is  orthorhombic,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  near  2.94.  Calcite 
is  by  far  the  more  abundant  form,  and  it  is  also  the  more  stable.^ 
Aragonite  alters  easily  to  paramorphs  of  calcite,  but  the  reverse 
change  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  The  reported  paramorphs  of  arago- 
nite after  calcite  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  recent  years  two  other  varieties  of  calcium  carbonate  have  been 
described  as  distinct  from  calcite  and  aragonite.  The  carbonate  of 
some  moUuscan  sheUs,  which  had  been  called  aragonite,  was  made 
into  a  distinct  species  by  Agnes  Kelley,'  who  named  it  conchite.  The 
pisolite  formed  at  the  hot  springs  of  Hammam-Meskoutine,  Algeria, 
was  given  specific  rank  by  A.  Lacroix,'  imder  the  name  ktypeite. 
Both  of  these  alleged  species  have  since  been  identified  with  arago- 
nite^ and  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

Calcite  and  aragonite  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  when 
not  distinctly  crystallized,  either  by  their  differences  in  specific 
gravity  or  in  their  optical  properties.  There  are  also  two  chemical 
tests  discovered  by  W.  Meigen.^  When  aragonite  is  immersed  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  it  is  colored  lilac,  and  the  color  per- 
sists on  boiling.  Calcite,  under  like  treatment,  remains  white  in  the 
cold,  but  becomes  blue  on  long  boiling.  Again,  calcite,  in  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  of  ferric  hydroxide; 

1  See  the  idiyiioocliemical  researches  of  H.  W.  Foote  (Zeitschr.  physlkal.  Chemle,  yd.  33, 1900,  p.  740)  In 
which  this  point  is  developed  quantitatiTely.  Important  modem  papers  on  the  relations  between  calcite 
and  aiasonite  are  by  H.  Vater,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  ICin.,  vol.  21, 1893,  p.  433;  vol.  22, 18H,  p.  209;  vol.  24, 
1806,  pp.  366, 378;  vol.  27, 1897,  p.  477;  and  vol.  30, 1899,  pp.  295,  485.  See  Also  O.  Mdgge,  Neues  Jahrb., 
Befl.  Bd.  14, 1901,  p.  246,  and  H.  Leitmeier,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1010,  Bd.  1,  p.  49.  On  the  conditions  under 
which  calcite  and  aragonite  are  formed  as  chemical  precipitates  see  W.  Meigen,  Ber.  naturforsoh.  Oesell. 
Freiburg,  vol.  13, 1903,  p.  40,  and  vol.  15, 1906,  p.  38,  and  H.  Warth,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Qeol.  u.  Pal.,  1902, 
p.  402. 

s  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  12, 1900,  p.  368. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  126, 1808,  p.  602.  For  another  description  of  this  deposit  see  L.  Duparo,  Ar^.  sd. 
fbys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1888,  p.  537. 

•  On  conchite,  see  R.  Brauns,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oed.  u.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  134.  H.  Vater  (Zeitschr.  Kxyst. 
MIn.,  vd.  35, 1902,  p.  140)  examtaied  both  conchite  and  ktypeite.  Vater  also  describes  the  Carlsbad  "spm- 
dslstdn,"  whidi  is  aragonite. 

•  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oed.  u.  Pal.,  1901,  p.  677;  Ber.  Oberrhein.  ged.  Verehi,  1902,  p.  81;  Ber.  Naturfinsdi. 
Oesell.  Frdburg,  vd.  15,  1905,  p.  55.  See  also  A.  Hutchinson,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vd.  13,  I'roc.,  1903,  p. 
zzviii;  O.  Wyroubofl,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vd.  24, 1901,  p.  371;  and  8.  Kreuts,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vd.  28, 1909, 
p.  487.  8.  J.  Thugutt  (Centralbl.  Min.,  Ged.  u.  Pal.,  1910,  p.  786)  describes  odor  discriminations  based 
opon  the  use  of  organic  dyes. 
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while  aragonite  gives  a  dark-greenish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrox- 
ide. These  tests  were  applied  by  Meigen  to  a  large  number  of  shells 
and  corals,  both  recent  and  fossil,  and  the  nuneralogical  character  of 
each  species  was  determined.  A  list  of  the  determinations  is  given 
in  his  memoir. 

The  importance  of  discriminating  between  calcite  and  aragonite 
was  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  H.  C.  Sorby,*  in  his  address  upon 
the  origin  of  limestones.  He  too,  much  earlier  than  Meigen,  gave 
data  concerning  the  calcareous  parts  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
and  showed  that  shells  composed  of  aragonite  rarely  appeared  as 
fossils.  The  same  subject  was  also  discussed  by  V.  (Romish  and 
P.  F.  Kendall '  on  the  basis  of  experiments  in  which  they  found  that 
carbonated  waters  decompose  and  disintegrate  aragonite  shells  much 
more  readily  than  shells  formed  of  calcite.  The  difference,  however, 
is  attributed  to  structure  rather  than  to  mineralogical  distinctions. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  while  calcite  organisms  remain  permanently 
in  fossil  form,  aragonite  shells  largely  disappear.  Only  the  lai^er, 
denser,  heavier  aragonite  structures  seem  to  be  preserved  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Kendall '  has  applied  these  observations  to  the 
study  of  oceanic  oozes.  The  pteropod  shells,  being  mainly  aragonite, 
disappear  below  1,500  fathoms  depth,  while  the  calcitic  globigerina 
is  found  m  ooze  at  2,925  fathoms.  From  the  fact  that  the  Upper 
Chalk  of  England  contains  only  calcite  organisms,  Kendall*  infers 
that  it  was  deposited  at  a  depth  of  at  least  1,500  fathoms.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  identify  chalk  with  the  globigerina  ooze,  but  L. 
Cayeux  ^  has  shown  that  the  two  substances  are  markedly  different. 
Chalk,  however,  is  composed  of  organic  remains,  largely  foraminif- 
eral,  and  undoubtedly  represents  an  ooze  of  some  kind.*  It  also 
contains  detrital  impurities,  and  in  chalk  from  northern  France 
Cayeux  ^  has  identified  microscopic  particles  of  quartz,  zircon,  tour- 
maline, rutile,  magnetite,  muscovite,  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  anatase, 
brookite,  chlorite,  staurolite,  garnet,  apatite,  ilmenite,  and  corundum. 
These  impurities  exist  in  very  small  proportions,  and  for  practical 
purposes  chalk  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in 
exceedingly  fine  subdivision. 

In  his  study  of  the  oolites  G.  Linck®  has  shown  that  all  recent 
deposits,  so  far  v^s  he  was  able  to  examine  them,  were  composed  of 

»  Quart.  Jour.  Ocol.  Soc.,  vol.  35,  Proc.,  1879,  p.  56. 

3  Geol.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  66.  See  also  P.  Tesch,  Proc.  Sec.  Sci.,  Amsterdam  Acad.,  vol.  11, 190B,  p.  236;  A' 
R.  Horwood,  Oeol.  Mag.,  1910,  p.  173;  and  O.  A.  J.  Cole  and  O.  H.  Little,  Idem,  1911,  p.  40. 

»  Rept.  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1896,  p.  789. 

*  Idem,  1896,  p.  791. 

ft  M(5m.  Soc.  g6ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  4,  pt.  2, 1897,  p.  518. 

« Sec  C.  Wyville  Thomson,  Depths  of  the  sea,  London,  1874,  pp.  467,  601. 

'Op.cit.,p.  257. 

>  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  16,  p.  495.  Linck  gives  a  good  summary  of  previous  literature  upon  oolite* 
See  also  H.  Fischer,  Monatsh.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.,  1910,  p.  247. 
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Euragonite,  while  the  older  ''fosail"  occurrences  were  calcite — that  is, 
M^cording  to  his  observations,  oolite  forms  as  aragonite  and  slowly 
changes  to  the  more  stable  calcite.  By  experimenting  directly  with 
3ea  water  it  was  found  that  precipitation  with  sodium  or  ammonium 
carbonate  produced  aragonite,  as  determined  by  Meigen's  reaction 
with  cobalt  nitrate.  When  solutions  of  calcium  bicarbonate  alone 
were  allowed  to  evaporate,  Linck  further  found  that  at  ordinary 
atmospheric  temperature  calcite  was  deposited,  but  that  at  60^  arago- 
nite was  formed.  In  sea  water,  then,  the  separation  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  one  modification  or  the  other  is  conditional  upon  the  proc- 
ess of  precipitation,  and  probably  also  upon  climate.  Where  organic 
decay  is  prominent,  the  ammonium  carbonate  produced  thereby  may 
act  as  precipitant,  and  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  warm 
climates  than  in  cold.  The  direct  deposition  of  calciimi  carbonate 
is  commonly  in  the  calcite  form,  because  the  temperature  of  oceanic 
water  is  usually  low.  The  two  minerals  in  certain  cases  may  be 
formed  together,  and  this  actually  happens  in  the  growth  of  some 
shells.  A  shell  may  consist  of  a  principal  mass  of  calcite,  coated  by 
a  pearly  layer  of  aragonite,  and  other  associations  of  the  two  species 
in  a  single  animal  are  well  known.  In  the  fossilization  of  such  a 
sheU  the  aragonite  portion  is  commonly  destroyed,  while  the  calcitic 
layer  or  fragment  is  preserved. 

In  what  manner  do  plants  and  animals  withdraw  or  segregate 
calcium  carbonate  from  sea  water  ?  To  this  question  there  have  been 
many  answers  proposed,*  but  the  problem  is  essentially  physiological, 
and  its  full  disciussion  would  be  inappropriate  here.  Some  of  the 
answers,  however,  were  framed  before  the  modem  theory  of  solutions 
had  been  developed,  and  are  therefore  no  longer  relevant.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  ask  whether  the  living  organisms  derive  their  calcareous 
portions  from  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  calcium  or  absorb  the  car- 
bonate directly,  for  these  salts  are  largely  ionized  in  sea  water.  It 
is  only  essential  that  calcium  ions  and  carbonic  ions  shall  be  simul- 
taneously present;  then  the  materials  for  coral  and  shell  building 
are  at  hand.  The  carbonic  ions  may  be  of  atmospheric  origin,  or 
brought  to  the  sea  by  streams,  or  developed  by  the  physiological 
f)rocesses  of  marine  animab,  or  a  product  of  organic  decay;  all  of 
!;hese  sources  contribute  to  the  one  end  and  help  to  supply  the  mate- 
ial  from  which  limestones  are  made.  Where  marine  life  is  abun- 
lant,  there  also  the  carbonic  ions  abound.  This  fact  is  strikingly 
ihown  by  W.  L.  Carpenter's  analyses  *  of  the  gases  extracted  from 
lea  water  and  their  correlation  with  the  results  obtained  by  dredging, 
[n  one  series  of  three  samples  from  different  depths,  but  at  the  same 
ocality ,  the  gases  were  composed  as  follows :  , 

^  See  R.  Brauns,  Chemlsche  Mineralogie,  pp.  377-378,  for  a  summary  of  this  subject. 
101381^— BuU.  491—11 34 
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Gases  extractedfrom  sea  water  collected  at  different  depths. 


0,.. 

c6; 


882fftthoiiia 
(bottom). 


17.22 
34.50 
48.28 


100.00 


SOOffttboms. 


17.79 
48.46 
33.75 


100.00 


TSOfitllflBDt. 


18.76 
49.32 
31.92 


100. 00 


On  the  bottom,  where  the  pro;  ortion  of  CO,  was  highest,  animal 
life  was  abundant,  and  the  drcoge  brought  up  a  rich  haul.  At 
another  point,  where  the  CO,  at  the  sea  bottom  fell  to  7.93  per  cent, 
the  dredge  made  a  very  bad  haul.  In  short,  from  the  composition 
of  the  dissolved  gases,  it  was  possible  to  assert  whether  living  forms 
were  scarce  or  plentiful  upon  a  particular  point  of  the  ocean  floor. 

The  most  obvious  occurrence  of  limestone  building  from  shells  is 
that  which  hiay  be  observed  on  many  sea  beaches.  The  coquina  of 
Florida  is  a  famiUar  example  of  this  kind.  -  Masses  of  shell  frag- 
ments are  there  compacted  together,  cemented  by  calcium  carbonate 
which  has  been  deposited  from  solution  between  the  bits  of  shell,  and 
a  fairly  substantial  rock,  available  for  building  purposes,  is  produced. 
Some  quartz  sand  is  commingled  with  the  shell  material,  and  at  one 
locaUty,  noted  by  W.  H.  Dall,'  limonite,  deposited  by  a  chalybeate 
spring,  serves  as  the  cementing  substance. 

In  the  Bay  of  Naples,  according  to  J.  Walther,^  calcareous  alg©, 
especially  of  the  genus  LUJwtTiamniony  are  conspicuous  makers  of 
limestone;  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  elsewhere  by 
others.  Lithothamnion  is  a  seaweed  whose  framework  or  skeleton 
consists  of  calcite ;  another  genus,  Halimeda,  which  is  also  active  in 
limestone  making,  contains  aragonite. 

From  a  genetic  point  of  view  the  coralline  limestones  have  probably 
been  the  limestones  most  carefully  studied.  Their  formation  around 
coral  islands  and  in  coral  reefs  can  be  observed  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  the  process  may  be  followed  step  by  step.  First,  the 
living  coral;  then  its  dead  fragments,  broken  into  sand  by  the  waves; 
then  their  cementation  by  solution  and  redeposition  of  calcium  car- 
bonate ;  and  finally  the  sohd  rock,  made  up  visibly  of  organic  remains, 
may  be  seen.  In  such  limestones,  according  to  E.  W.  Skeats,*  both 
calcite  and  aragonite  occur,  directly  deposited  from  the  sea  water. 
In  composition,  when  recent,  they  are  like  the  coral  itself,  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  a  little  organic  matter  is  also  present, 

1  In  C.  Wyville  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  sea,  London,  1874,  pp.  502-511.    On  p.  513  is  given  a  table  of 
analyses  of  sea  water  by  Franlcland,  in  which  the  presence  of  abundant  organic  matter  is  shown. 
«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  34,  1887,  p.  1B3. 
»  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  37,  1885,  p.  329. 
« BuU.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  42, 1903,  pp.  53-126. 
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some  earthy  matter,  and  very  small  quantities  of  calcium  phosphate. 
In  corals  from  the  Ghilf  Stream  S.  P.  Sharpies  *  found  from  95.37 
to  98.07  per  cent  of  CaCO,,  and  0.28  to  0.84  of  CslJPJO^.  These 
results  are  concordant  with  those  obtained  by  many  other  analysts,' 
and  need  no  further  illustration  just  now.  The  alteration  of  coral 
rock  to  dolomite  will  be  considered  later. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  evident 
that  important  limestones  may  be  formed  m  various  ways,  which, 
however,  are  chemically  the  same.  Calcium  carbonate,  withdrawn 
from  fresh  or  salt  water,  is  laid  down  under  diverse  conditions, 
yieldmg  masses  which  resemble  one  another  only  m  composition. 
An  oceanic  ooze  may  produce  a  soft,  flourlike  substance  such  as 
chalk,  or  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sand,  or  one  of  carbonate  and 
mud  or  clay.  Calcium  carbonate,  transported  as  a  silt,  may  solidify 
to  a  very  smooth,  fine-grained  rock,  while  shells  and  corals  yield  a 
coarse  structiure,  full  of  angular  fragments  and  visible  organic  remains. 
Buried  under  other  sediments,  any  of  these  rocks  may  be  still  further 
modified,  the  fossils  becoming  more  or  less  obUterated,  imtil  in  the 
extreme  case  of  metamorphism  a  crystalline  limestone  is  formed. 
All  trace  of  organic  origin  has  then  vanished,  a  change  which  both 
heat  and  pressure  have  combined  to  bring  about,  aided  perhaps  by 
the  traces  of  moistiure  from  which  few  rocks  are  free.  Several  experi- 
mental investigations  bear  directly  upon  this  class  of  transformations. 

To  illustrate  the  influence  of  pressure  alone,  we  have  an  important 
experiment  by  W.  Spring.*  A  quantity  of  dry,  white  chalk,  inclosed 
in  a  steel  tube,  was  placed  in  a  screw  press  under  a  pressure  of  6,000 
to  7,000  atmospheres,  and  left  there  for  a  Uttle  over  seventeen  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  had  become  hard  and  smooth,  with  a 
glazed  surface,  and  was  somewhat  discolored  by  iron  from  the  tube. 
It  was  also  in  part  distinctly  crystalline;  in  short,  it  resembled  to 
some  extent  a  crystalline  Umestone,  although  the  change  was  not 
absolutely  complete. 

When  heated  above  redness  at  ordinary  pressures,  limestone  decom- 
poses into  carbon  dioxide  and  lime.  This  is  the  common  change 
produced  in  a  limekiln.  Under  pressiu'e,  however,  this  dissociation 
is  prevented,  and  calcium  carbonate  may  be  apparently  fused. 
Over  a  century  ago  Sir  James  HalP  heated  limestone  in  closed 

1  Am.  Jour.  Set,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  168. 

*  See,  for  example,  A.  Llveraldge,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  voL  14, 1880,  p.  ISO;  on  ooral  from 
New  Hebrides,  and  ooral  rock  from  Duke  of  York  Island.  Also  A.  J.  Jukes-Brown  and  J.  B.  Harrison, 
Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  voL  47,  1801,  p.  224,  on  ooral  rocks  from  Barbadoes.  A  number  of  analyses  of 
ooquJna,  coraUine  Umestones,  etc.,  are  given  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  228, 1004.  Several  analyses 
by  H.  W.  Nkshols  appear  in  Pub.  Ill,  Field  Columbian  Mus.,  1006,  p.  31. 

*  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  11, 1806,  p.  160. 

«  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  6,  1812,  p.  71.  The  experiments  were  performed  in  1805.  For  a 
summary  ofthe  results  obtained  by  Buchols,  Petzholdt,  and  Richthofen,8ee  J.  Lemberg,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch. 
geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  24,  1872,  pp.  237-241.  Lemberg  criticizes  the  conclusions  drawn  from  Hall's  data,  and 
la  strong  doubt  as  to  whether  fusion  actually  occurred. 
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vessels  and  obtained  from  it  a  product  identioal  in  general  character 
with  crystalline  marble.  Since  Hall's  time  the  experiment  has  been 
repeated  by  a  number  of  other  investigators,  under  varying  condi- 
tions, with  various  degrees  of  success,  and  with  quite  dissimilar 
interpretations.  It  was  supposed  at  first  that  Hall  had  fused  lime- 
stone, and  this  belief  was  prevalent  for  many  years.  G.  Rose,^ 
however,  transformed  a  compact  Umestone  into  marble  as  Hall  had 
done,  but  without  evidence  of  fusion;  and  A.  Becker,*  in  a  more 
extended  research,  found  that  by  moderate  heat  and  relatively  slight 
pressure  calcium  carbonate  could  be  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
mass.  A  fine  powder  of  the  carbonate  even  developed  into  larger 
grains  of  calcite  without  either  fusing  or  softening. 

In  the  experiments  of  H.  Le  ChateUer'  an  actual  fusion  of  the 
carbonate  was  perhaps  effected.  The  chemically  precipitated  car- 
bonate was  inclosed  in  a  steel  cylinder  between  two  pistons,  under  a 
pressure  of  about  1,000  kilograms  to  the  square  centimeter.  Heat 
was  appUed  by  an  electric  current  passing  through  a  spiral  of  plati- 
num wire  embedded  in  the  mass,  and  the  temperature  attained  was 
about  1,050°.  Under  these  conditions  the  cdcium  carbonate  near 
the  spiral  was  fused  to  a  translucent  mass  resembling  some  marbles. 
Between  the  fused  and  unfused  portions  there  was  a  sharp  demarca- 
tion, with  no  indication  of  any  intermediate  state.  In  his  second 
paper  Le  Chatelier  states  that  even  at  1,020°  and  under  sUght  or 
insignificant  pressure  calcium  carbonate  agglomerates  to  a  crystal- 
Une  mass.  In  similar  experiments  A.  Joamiis  *  w^as  able  to  transform 
chalk  into  something  like  marble  at  a  temperature  above  the  melting 
point  of  gold  and  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmospheres.  Joannis  sug- 
gets  that  the  melting  point  of  calcium  carbonate  may  perhaps  be 
lowered  by  pressure.  11.  E.  Boeke,^  however,  found  that  although 
the  carbonate  sinters  together  at  temperatures  between  1,400°  and 
1,500°,  under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres  of  carbon  dioxide,  it 
undergoes  partial  dissociation,  but  does  not  appear  to  fuse. 

From  all  of  tliis  evidence  we  may  conclude  that  the  change  from 
apparently  amorphous  calcium  carbonate  to  a  distinctly  crystalline 
limestone  or  marble  may  be  effected  by  pressure  alone,  heat  alone,  or 
both  together.  Actual  fusion  may  or  may  nor  occur;  at  all  events 
it  seems  to  be  uimecessary.  Furthermore,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
water  plays  some  part  in  bringing  about  the  transformation,  for  in 
geological  phenomena  its  influence  is  rarely  excluded.     If  water  did 

1  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  118, 1863,  p.  566. 

3  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  7, 1886,  p.  122.  Becker  also  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  earlier  literature  of  tba 
subject. 

3  Compt.  Uend.,  vol.  115, 1892,  pp.  S17,  1009.    Two  papers. 

<  Idem,  vol.  115, 189-2,  pp.  934, 1236.    Two  papers. 

f  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  fiO,  1906,  p.  244.  Boeke  found  that  aragonlte  is  tnmofornied  into  calciw 
%t  about  470'. 
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no  more  than  to  dissolve  and  redeposit  particles  of  carbonate,  it 
would  go  far  toward  producing  the  observed  change  in  structure. 
Under  those  conditions  th€»  carbonate  would,  in  time,  become  a 
coarsely  ciystalline  or  granulat*  tnass  of  calcite. 

The  following  analyses  of  Umestones .  are  all  taken  from  the  lab- 
oratory records  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.^ 

Analyses  of  limestones, 

A.  Lixnestone,  Lee,  Maattchnaetts.   Analysis  by  O.  Stelger. 

B.  Limestone,  BUyerdale,  Kansas.   Analysis  by  C.  Catlett. 

0.  Littaographlo  stone,  Bolenhofen,  Bavaria.    Analysis  by  Steiger. 

D.  Oolitic  sand.  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah.   Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard. 

E.  Coqolna,  Key  West,  Florids.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke. 

F.  Becent  coral  iSiderottria),  Bermada.    Analysis  by  L.  O.  Eakins. 
Q.  Composite  analysis,  by  II.  N.  Stokes,  of  345  limestones. 

H.  Composite  analysis  by  Stokes  of  498  limestones  used  for  building  purposes.    Does  the  higb  pro- 
portion of  silica  determine  Uie  availability  of  these  rocks  to  structural  endsT 
Ideally  pure  cakium  carbonate  contains  56.04  per  cent  of  CaO  and  43.96  of  COs. 
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<■  Insoluble  In  hydrochloric  acid.  b  Includes  organic  matter. 

Limestones  undergo  alteration  in  several  ways.    They  may  be  silic- 
ified  by  percolating  waters,  or  phosphatized,  as  is  often  seen  on 


>  See  Bull.  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  301-336,  where  234  analyses  of  carbonate  rocks  are  ^ven.  For  other  data 
Me  T.  C.  Hopkins,  Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  4, 1890;  S.  W.  McCallie,  Bull.  No.  1,  Geol. 
Survey  Georgia,  1904;  F.  O.  Clapp,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  249, 1905,  gives  many  analyses  compiled 
Crom  the  geological  reports  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  Ries  and  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  No.  44,  New  York  State  Mus., 
1901;  Ries,  Fifty-first  Ann.  Rept.  New  York  State  Mus.,pt.  2, 1899,  pp.  357-467;  E.  C.  Eckel,  Bull.  U.  8. 
Qeol.  Survey  No.  243, 1905,  on  cement  materials;  W.  G.  Miller,  Rept.  Bur.  Mines  (Ontario),  pt.  2, 1904; 
T.C.  Hopkins andC.  E.Slebenthal,  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  Dept.GeoIogy.etc.,  Indiana,  1896, pp. 203-427. 
On  the  evolution  of  limestones  and  the  relation  of  their  composition  to  geologic  age  see  R.  A.  Daly,  Bull. 
Oeol.  Soc.  America,  1909,  vol.  20,  p.  153. 
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guano  islands.^  By  oxidation  of  inclosed  pyrite,  acid  sulphates  cun 
be  formed,  and  these  will  alter  the  limestone  partially  or  entirely  to 
gypsum.  Acid  waters  dissolve  limestone  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide;  and  some  effervescent  springs  may  owe  their  sparkling 
qualities  to  reactions  of  this  kind.  A  honeycombed  limestone  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Huron  was  possibly  corroded  by  water  of  an  acid  type. 
R.  Bell '  foimd  the  water  of  the  lake  over  the  limestones  to  be  distinctly 
acid,  the  acidity  having  been  possibly  derived  from  sulphides  in 
Huronian  rocks  to  the  northward.  By  thermal  metamorphian  a  lime- 
stone may  be  profoundly  altered;  but  that  class  of  changes  is  to  be 
considered  in  another  chapter.  By  far  the  most  important  alteration, 
however,  is  that  produced  by  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide, 
especially  meteoric  waters.  These  dissolve  limestone,  and  the  caverns 
formed  in  limestone  regions  are  produced  in  this  way.  Oreat  masses 
of  Umestone  are  thus  removed,  to  be  deposited,  generally  in  a  diffused 
form,  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time,  the  insoluble  residual  impiuities 
are  left  behind,  in  the  form  of  sand,  clay,  ores  of  manganese  and  iron^ 
etc.*  Some  analyses  of  such  residual  clays  are  given  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  These  residues  are  very  variable  in  composition,  and  rarely 
approximate  to  kaolin.  This  point  was  developed  by  H.  Le  Chate- 
Uer,^  who  dissolved  several  calcareous  marls  in  acetic  acid,  and 
analyzed  the  residual  siUcates.  Kaolinite  was  not  found  in  them; 
but  hydrous  silicates  of  alimiinum,  ill  defined  and  impure,  were  gen- 
erally obtained.  In  one  sample  from  the  French  Congo,  the  residue 
was  a  silicate  of  magnesiimi.  According  to  A.  L.  Ewing,*  the  rate  of 
Umestone  erosion  in  Spring  Creek  valley,  Center  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, amounts  to  275  tons  per  square  mile  per  annum.®  This  cor- 
responds to  a  lowering  of  the  land  surface  in  that  region  of  about  1 
foot  in  nine  thousand  years. 

DOIiOMITE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  upon  limestone,  the  magnesian  varieties 
have  been  purposely  left  out  of  account.  They  represent  transitions 
from  calcium  carbonate  to  dolomite,  CaMg(C03)2,  a  rock  of  great 
importance  both  practically  and  theoretically,  and  one  which  de- 
mands separate  consideration.    In  addition  to  dolomite,  it  is  nece&- 

1  On  the  sUicIilcatlon  of  limestones  see  F.  Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  vol.  41, 1842,  p.  220;  J.  Lem- 
berK,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  QeseU.,  vol.  28,  1876,  p.  562;  and  W.  Clemm,  Inaug.  Diss.  FreibuTg,  1909. 
On  the  siltcification  of  fossils,  R.  S.  Dassler,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  35, 1908,  p.  133.  On  phosphatiza- 
tion  sec  R.  Irvine  and  W.  S.  Anderson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  62;  L.  Oassner.  Inaug. 
Diss.  Freiburg,  1906,  and  references  in  the  section  on  phosphate  rock  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

*  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6,  1894,  p.  302. 

»  See  I.  C.  Russell,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  52, 1889,  for  a  discussion  of  this  subject.  Russell  regards 
the  Clinton  iron  ores  of  Alabama  as  residues  of  this  kind,  but  his  views  on  that  matter  have  been  contested. 

<  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  118,  1894,  p.  262. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  29,  1885,  p.  29. 

« Or  29.173  grams  per  square  meter. 
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sary  also  to  consider  magnesium  carbonate  itself,  magnesite,  and  its 
hydrous  derivatives,  of  which  several  are  known.  like  calcium  car- 
bonate, these  species  originate  in  very  different  ways,  and  some  of 
the  processes  by  which  they  form  must  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  serpentine  later.  Only  the  compounds  of  sedi- 
mentary or  organic  origin  fall  withm  the  scope  of  this  chapter. 

The  double  carbonate,  dolomite,  can  be  produced  artificially  by 
several  methods,  and  its  accidental  formation  has  also  been  observed. 
C.  de  Marignac  ^  obtained  it  by  heating  calcium  carbonate  with  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  to  200^,  under  a  pressure  of  15  atmos- 
pheres. J.  Durocher'  heated  fragments  of  porous  limestone  with 
dry  magnesium  chloride  to  dull  redness  in  a  closed  gun  barrel,  in 
such  manner  that  the  carbonate  was  impregnated  by  the  vapor  of  the 
chloride.  Under  those  conditions  the  limestone  was  partly  changed 
to  dolomite.  The  local  formation  of  dolomite  by  volcanic  action  is 
explained  by  this  experiment,  but  that  mode  of  occiurence  is  of 
minor  import.  C.  Sainte-Oaire  Deville'  saturated  chalk  with  a 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride  and  heated  the  mass  upon  a  sand 
bath.  A  partial  replacement  of  lime  by  magnesia  was  thus  effected, 
and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  corals.  A.  von  Morlot,^  by 
heating  powdered  calcite  with  magnesium  sulphate  to  200^  in  a  sealed 
tube,  transformed  the  carbonate  into  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  gyp- 
sum. This  reaction  had  been  suggested  by  Haidinger,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  frequent  association  of  the  two  last-named  species. 
The  process,  however,  is  reversible,  and  solutions  of  gypsum  will 
transform  dolomite  into  calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 
Efflorescences  of  the  latter  salt  are  not  imconunon  in  gypsum  quar- 
ries, and  H.  C.  Sorby  ^  has  observed  them  in  Permian  limestones. 
Because  of  this  reaction,  according  to  Sorby,  the  upper  beds  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone  are  often  more  calcareous  than  the  lower.  Their 
content  in  magnesia  has  been  diminished  in  this  way. 

The  elaborate  experiments  of  T.  Sterry  Hunt  •  upon  the  precipi- 
tation of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates,  especially  by  alkaline 
carbonates  from  bicarbonate  solutions,  are  too  complex  to  admit  of 
anything  like  a  full  summary  here.  In  most  of  the  experiments 
mixtures  of  calcium  carbonate  with  the  hydrated  magnesium  com- 
pound were  obtained.  When,  however,  the  pasty  mass  formed  by 
precipitating  the  two  carbonates  together  was  heated  to  temperatures 
above  120^,  union  took  place  and  dolomite  was  formed.     From  the 

1  cited  In  a  memoir  by  A.  Favre,  Compt.  Rend.,  yol.  38, 1849,  p.  364. 

s  Idem,  vol.  33,  1851,  p.  04. 

sidem,  Yol.  47, 1858,  p.  91. 

«  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1847-48,  p.  1290.    Abo  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  26, 1848,  p.  811. 

•  Rept  Brit  Assoc  Adv.  Sd.,  1866,  p.  77. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  ad  ser.,  vol.  28, 1859,  pp.  170,  365;  vol.  42, 1866,  p.  49. 
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fact  that  a  sedimentary  dolomite  could  thus  be  produced,  Hunt  con- 
cluded that  dolomite  is  generally  a  chemical  precipitate,  a  view  which 
is  not  widely  held  to-day. 

Still  more  recently  Q.  Linck  ^  has  reported  a  synthesis  of  dolomite 
effected  in  the  following  way:  Solutions  of  magnesium  chloride, 
magnesium  sulphate,  and  ammonium  sesquicarbonate  were  mixed, 
and  to  the  mixture  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  added.  An 
amorphous  precipitate  formed,  which  upon  prolonged  gentle  heating 
in  a  sealed  tube  became  crystalline,  and  had  the  composition  and 
optical  properties  of  dolomite.  linck  believes  that  the  conditions  of 
this  synthesis  are  fulfilled  in  nature,  and  that  ammoniimi  salts  derived 
from  organic  decomposition  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  marine  dolomite. 

In  several  instances  the  deposition  of  magnesian  travertine  and 
even  of  crystallized  dolomite  from  natural  waters  has  been  observed. 
According  to  J.  Girardin,*  the  travertine  formed  by  the  mineral 
spring  of  St.  Allyre,  near  Clermont,  in  France,  is  rich  in  magnesium 
carbonate.  In  recent  travertine  he  found  28.80  per  cent  of  MgCO| 
with  24.40  of  CaCOj,  and  in  old  travertine  the  proportions  were  26.86 
and  40.22,  respectively.  Whether  this  represents  dolomite  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  carbonates  was  not  determined.  A.  Moitessier'  found 
that  in  a  badly  closed  bottle  of  water  from  another  French  spring 
distinct  crystals  of  dolomite  had  been  deposited.  In  another  water 
from  a  hot  spring  near  the  Dead  Sea,  which  was  transported  to  Paris 
in  a  sealed  tube,  similar  crystals  were  found  by  A.  Terreil.*  From 
this  observation  Lartet  concludes  that  the  dolomites  of  the  Dead  Sea 
region  were  probably  formed  through  the  impregnation  of  limestones 
by  magnesian  waters. 

On  the  other  hand,  E.  von  Gorup-Besanez  *  found  that  springs 
from  the  dolomites  of  the  Jura,  which  contain  calcium  and  magne- 
sium carbonates  in  the  dolomite  ratio,  deposit  the  mixed  salts  upon 
evaporation  and  not  the  double  compound.  Grorup-Besanez  observed, 
however,  that  carbonated  waters,  acting  upon  dolomite,  dissolve  the 
mineral  with  its  ratios  undisturbed.  The  occurrence  of  dolomite 
geodes  in  magnesian  limestones  would  seem  to  show  that  in  such  cases 
at  least  the  double  salt  can  be  re-formed.  Similar  results  were  earUer 
obtained  by  T.  Scheerer,®  when  artificial  solutions  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  bicarbonate  were  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  at 
ordinary  temperatures.     Only  mixtures  were  formed,  no  dolomite. 

>  Monatsh.  Dout<)ch.  geol.  0€sell.,  1909,  p.  230.    W.  Melgen   (Geol.   Rundachan,  vol.  1,  1910,  p.  131) 
repeated  Llnck's  experiment,  but  unsuccessfully. 

*  Annalea  des  mines,  3d  ser.,  vol.  11, 1837,  p.  460. 
sJahresber.  Chemie,  1866,  p.  178. 

*  ated  by  L.  Lartet,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  23, 1866,  p.  750. 
6  Liobig's  .\nnalen,  8th  Supp.  6d.,  1872,  p.  230. 

« Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  1. 
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B[e  also  found  that  powdered  chalk  precipitated  magnesium  carbon- 
tte  from  a  bicarbonate  solution,  although  carbonated  waters  dissolved 
calcium  carbonate  out  of  magnesian  limestones.  The  last  observa- 
ion,  however,  had  been  made  by  other  chemists  previously. 

In  Hunt's  investigations  it  became  evident  that  temperature  is  an 
mportant  factor  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  The  same  conclu- 
ion  is  to  be  drawn  from  F.  Hoppe-Seyler's  experiments.*  At  ordi- 
lary  temperatures  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  acting  upon 
calcium  carbonate  for  several  months  yielded  no  dolomite.  Sea 
water  mixed  with  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  and  saturated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  after  standing  four  months  in  a  closed  flask,  also 
bailed  to  form  dolomite.  But  when  magnesium  salts  or  sea  water 
were  heated  with  calcuim  carbonate  in  sealed  tubes,  then  both  dolo- 
nite  and  magnesite  were  formed.  Carbonate  of  lime,  heated  to  over 
100^  with  a  solution  of  magnesium  bicarbonate,  gave  this  result. 

In  the  earlier  researches  upon  the  conversion  of  limestone  into 
iolomite  little  or  no  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  mih* 
Bralogical  character  of  the  initial  substance.  In  C.  Klement's  ex- 
periments ^  aragonite,  the  less  stable  form  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
the  form  which  is  abundant  in  coral  reefs,  was  especially  studied. 
It  was  found  that  a  concentrated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate, 
at  60^,  would  partially  transform  aragonite  into  magnesium  carbon- 
ate, and  coral  was  altered  in  the  same  way.  Calcite,  by  similar  treat- 
ment, was  but  slightly  attacked.  Magnesium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride,  used  together,  altered  aragonite  strongly,  formiog  a  product 
containing  as  high  as  41.5  per  cent  of  MgCX),.  Normal  dolomite, 
ideally  pure,  would  contain  45.7  per  cent.  Magnesium  chloride 
proved  to  be  less  active  than  the  sulphate.  The  products  of  these 
reactions  consisted,  however,  not  of  dolomite,  but  of  the  mixed  car- 
bonates, and  Klement  suggests  that  mixtures  of  this  kind  would  prob- 
ably, in  time,  recrystallize  into  the  double  salt.  He  attributes  the 
formation  of  dolomite  to  the  action  of  sea  water  in  closed  lagoons 
upon  aragonite — that  is,  upon  coral  rock.  The  latter,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  is  often  the  parent  of  dolomite.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  aragonite  is  not  the  only  parent  of  dolomite, 
for  pseudomorphs  of  dolomite  after  calcite  are  well  known.* 

Two  other  investigations  upon  the  synthesis  of  dolomite  remain 
to  be  mentioned.  L.  Bourgeois  and  H.  Traube  *  obtained  it  by  heat- 
ing a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  calciimi  chloride,  and  potas- 

1  Zcltaohr.  DeutMSh.  gool.  OqboU.,  vol  27, 1875,  p.  £09.  In  this  oonnectlon  It  may  bo  noted  that  H.  C.  Sorby 
(Qoart.  Jour.  GeoL  800.,  voL  35,  Proc,  1879,  p.  56)  found  that  Iceland  spar,  in  a  solution  of  magnesium 
ohkiclde,  became  slowly  Izwrusted  with  magnesium  carbonate. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  beige  gfol.,YoL0,M6m.  8,1806.  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  14, 1894,  p.  626.  See  also  experiments 
by  O.  Mahler;  Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1906. 

*  See  Blum's  Pseudomorphosen,  p.  51,  and  Naohtrag,  p.  23. 
•BulLSoo.  min.,  voL  16, 1892,  p.  13. 
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slum  cyanate,  KCNO,  to  130^  in  a  sealed  tube.  This  mode  of  pro- 
duction has  no  geological  significance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows 
that  the  necessary  carbonic  acid  may  be  supplied  from  organic  or 
semiorganic  sources.  Such  sources  are  considered  by  F.  W.  Pfaff/ 
who  has  shown  that  the  products  of  organic  decomposition,  as 
derived  from  the  coral-building  organisms,  probably  take  part  in 
the  dolomitic  process.  Not  alone  carbonic  acid  is  generated  during 
organic  decay,  but  ammonium  carbonate,  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  are  also  produced,  and  these  compounds,  accord- 
ing to  Pfaff,  appear  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  dolomite.  In  a 
later  paper,  however,  PfaflF'  states  that  when  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  for  a  long  time  through  a  warm  solution  of  the 
sulphates  and  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium,  the  solution,  upon 
slow  evaporation  at  a  temp<Brature  of  20*^  to  25*^,  yields  a  residue 
which  contains  a  double  carbonate  insoluble  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid.  That  is,  under  these  conditions,  which  might  be  approximately 
paralleled  in  the  concentration  of  sea  water,  dolomite  may  be  formed. 

Under  certain  exceptional  conditions  magnesiimi  carbonate  may 
be  deposited  alone.  A  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  on  evaporating 
spontaneously,  forms  the  hydrous  salt  MgCX),.3H20,  which  co^ 
responds  to  the  rare  mineral  nesquehonite.  This  species,  described 
by  F.  A.  Genth  and  S.  L.  Penfield,'  from  the  Nesquehoning  anthra- 
cite mine  in  Pennsylvania,  was  there  produced  by  the  alteration  of  a 
basic  carbonate,  lansfordite,*  3MgC08.Mg(OH)3.2lH20,  which  first 
formed  as  stalactites  in  one  of  the  galleries.  Nesquehonite  has  since 
been  identified  by  C.  FriedeP  as  a  similar  formation  in  a  French 
coal  mine.  Such  stalactiform  minerals  are  obviously  deposited  from 
solution  in  carbonated  waters. 

The  term  *' dolomite*'  is  sometimes  loosely  used  by  geologists  as 
equivalent  to  magnesian  limestone.  Any  limestone  containing 
notable  amounts  of  magnesia  may  be  described  by  this  name.  Prop- 
erly, the  word  should  be  restricted  to  the  definite  double  carbonate, 
which  occurs  both  as  a  well-crystallized  mineral  and  as  a  massive 
rock.  When,  after  allowing  for  natural  impurities,  the  molecular 
ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia  in  such  a  rock  is  1:1,  it  is  legitimately,  at 
least  in  most  cases,  a  dolomite,  but  exceptional  mixtures  are  of  course 
possible.  Ordinarily,  a  magnesian  limestone  is  a  mixture  of  dolo- 
mite and  calcite,  with  such  impurities  as  sedimentary  rocks  and  lime- 

1  Neues  Jahrb..  Beil.  Bd.  9, 1894,  p.  485.    A  later  paper  by  Pfatt  Is  published  in  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  529. 

s  Centrulbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1903,  p.  659.  Pfaff  regards  pressure  as  an  important  factor  in  the  fomiA- 
tion  of  dolomite.  His  conclusions  are  criticized  in  an  important  paper  by  E.  Philippi  (Neues  Jahrb. 
Festband,  1907,  p.  397),  who  cites  evidence  to  show  that  certain  dolomitic  nodules  have  been  formed  by 
chemical  precipitation.  F.  Tucan  (Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1909,  p.  506)  finds  that  the  Kant  dolo- 
mites of  Croatia  contain  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate,  which  suggests  a  marine  origin. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  39, 1890,  p.  121. 

«  Described  by  Genth,  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  14, 1888,  p.  255. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  60.  See  also  H.  Leitmeier  (Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  47, 1900, p.  US) 
on  the  deposition  of  magnesian  hydrocarbonates  by  the  minaral  springs  of  Rohitsch,  Styria. 
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stones  in  general  are  likely  to  contain.  In  these  rocks  the  ratio  of 
lime  to  magnesia  is  greater  than  1:1;  but  in  computation  it  must 
be  remembered  that  some  dolomites  contain  iron,  which  replaces 
magnesia  in  equivalent  amounts.  Ferruginous  dolomite,  or  ankerite, 
is  not  rare.  All  the  iron  of  a  carbonate  rock,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  part  of  the  carbonate.  It  may  be  present  as  hydroxide  or 
in  claylike  impurities,  and  these  possibilities  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  interpretation  of  the  dolomites.  In  some  cases  free 
magnesian  carbonates  must  also  be  considered,  and  in  certain  alter- 
ation products,  brucite,  MgOjHj,  may  also  occur.  Conmionly  the 
dolomites  are  fairly  simple  in  composition  and  difficulties  in  inter- 
preting the  analyses  rarely  arise. 

In  the  study  of  natural  dolomites  as  well  as  in  the  synthetic  ex- 
periments which  have  just  been  described,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  the  separate  carbonates  and  the  true  double 
salt.  In  most  cases  this  is  easily  done  by  taking  advantage  of  differ- 
ences in  solubility.  Calcite  and  aragonite  dissolve  easily  in  weak 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid;  dolomite  and  magnesite,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  are  attacked  slowly.*  These  magnesian  carbonates 
are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  but  they  are  sufficiently 
resistant  to  admit  of  a  rough  separation  from  calcite,  and  their  subse- 
quent identification.  From  a  mixture  of  dolomite  and  calcite,  cold 
dilute  acetic  acid  will  dissolve  the  latter  mineral,  leaving  nearly  all 
of  the  dolomite  unattacked.  From  mixtures  of  calcite  and  magne- 
site, on  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  lime  will  be  thus  removed.  Some 
magnesia  also  may  pass  into  solution,  for  as  Vesterberg  has  shown, 
there  are  magnesian  carbonates,  probably  basic  or  hydrous,  which 
dissolve  with  ease.  Magnesite  is  even  more  refractory  toward  sol- 
vents than  dolomite. 

Furthermore,  discrimination  between  calcite  and  dolomite  can  be 
affected  by  microchemical  tests.  Among  the  best  of  these  is  that 
described  by  J.  Lemberg,^  whose  reagent  consists  of  a  solution  of 
aluminum  chloride  and  hsematoxylin  (extract  of  logwood).  This 
reagent  deposits  a  violet  coating  upon  calcite  surfaces,  but  leaves 
dolomite  uncolored.  According  to  F.  Cornu,*  the  two  minerals  are 
easily  distinguished  by  covering  the  powdered  material  with  water 
and  adding  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalein  solution.  Calcite  gives 
a  strong  coloration;  dolomite  is  affected  but  slightly.     E.  Hinden^ 

>  Upon  theoe  diflerenoeB  in  solubility,  there  is  an  abundant  literature,  which  has  been  well  summarized 
by  A.  Vesterberg,  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  5, 1901,  p.  97;  vol.  6. 1905,  p.  254.  See  also  the  synthetic 
puptn  already  cited,  and  Haushofer,  Sitsungsb.  Akad.  Mtlnchen,  vol.  11, 1881,  p.  220. 

•  Zeitschr.  Deutach.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  40, 1888,  p.  357.  In  vol.  39, 1887,  p.  489,  Lemberg  describes  tests 
baaed  upon  the  use  of  ferric  chloride  and  ammonium  sulphide.  In  a  still  earlier  paper  (op.  dt. ,  vol.  24, 1872, 
p.  220)  Lemberg  gives  tests  with  silver  nitrate,  which  stains  calcite  and  dolomite,  after  ignition,  unequally. 
See  also  Otto  ICeyer,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  31, 1879,  p.  445. 

'  Centnlbl.  Kin.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  550. 

4  vefhandl.  Naturforach.  Oesell.  Basel,  vol.  15, 1908,  p.  201.  O.  Mahler  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Freiburg,  1906) 
lliidf  the  fenlo  ohknlde  unsatisfiBotory,  but  obtained  good  results  with  the  copper  salt. 
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states  that  limestone  is  colored  red-brown  by  ferric  chloride  solution, 
and  blue  by  copper  sulphate,  dolomite  remaining  unchanged. 

So  far  as  the  experimental  evidence  goes,  dolomite  can  be  formed 
in  several  ways.  In  specific  cases,  however,  field  evidence  must  be 
brought  to  bear.  First,  dolomite  may  exist  as  a  true  chemical  sedi- 
ment, although  occurrences  of  this  kind  are  probably  rare.  G.  Leube  ^ 
described  a  "fresh- water  dolomite"  near  Ulm,  in  Bavaria;  and  C. 
W.  Gtimbel,*  studying  the  dolomites  of  the  same  region,  which  are 
interbedded  with  limestones,  likewise  asserts  their  sedimentary  ori- 
gin. T.  Scheerer  *  also  argues  that  the  oldest  dolomites  were  formed 
as  chemical  precipitates;  and  T.  Sterry  Hunt's*  positive  views  on 
this  subject  are  well  known.  Hunt's  experiments  help  us  to  under- 
stand how  sediments  of  dolomite  may  perhaps  be  formed;  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  algae  may  precipitate  mixed  carbonates  just  as  they 
do  calcareous  marl.  When  the  carbonates  are  thrown  down  together, 
heat  and  pressure  may  combine  to  bring  about  their  union.  These 
suggestions  relate  to  possibilities  only;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
positively  that  dolomites  are  ever  formed  on  a  large  scale  by  direct 
sedimentation. 

Magnesian  carbonates  are,  however,  deposited  with  calcium  carbon- 
ate by  marine  organisms,  albeit  in  small  relative  amounts.  G.  Forch- 
hammer''*  made  many  analyses  of  shells  and  corals,  finding  mag- 
nesium carbonate  in  them  in  percentages  ranging  from  0.15  to  7.64, 
1  per  cent  being  rather  above  the  average.  This  result  has  been  con- 
firmed by  many  other  investigators.  In  LUTiothamnium  nodosum 
Gumbel«  found  2.66  per  cent  of  MgO  and  47.14  of  CaO;  and  A.  G.  Hog- 
bom  '  in  fourteen  analyses  of  algse  belonging  to  this  genus  reports 
from  1.05  to  13.19  per  cent  of  MgCOg.  To  these  higher  figures  refer- 
ence will  be  made  later.  In  the  skeleton  of  a  recent  crinoid,  H.  W. 
Nichols®  found  about  11  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate,  a  result 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  C.  Palmer  in  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 

From  these  data  it  is  clear  that  limestones  formed  by  marine 
organisms  must  contain  magnesia,  and  evidence  shows  that  as  a  rule 
they  contain  rather  more  of  it  proportionally  than  the  remains  from 
which  they  are  made.  The  analyses  of  oceanic  oozes  collected  by  the 
Challenger  exj)edition,  as  discussed  by  Ilogbom,'  show  this  fact  very 

1  Neues  Jahrb.,  1S40,  p.  371. 

'  Siuungsb.  Akad.  Miinchen,  1871,  Heft  1,  p.  45. 

»  Neues  Jahrb.,  18C(j,  p.  1. 

*  See  Chemical  and  geological  essays,  p.  80,  and  the  literature  already  cited. 
6  Neues  Jahrb.,  1852,  p.  85t. 

«  Abhandl.  Akad.  Miinchen,  vol.  11,  1871,  p.  26. 

">  Neues  Jahrb.,  18M,  vol.  1,  p.  262.  The  analyses  were  made  by  a  number  of  chemists  for  HCgbom, 
who  gives  data  for  several  shells  and  corals  also.    In  the  latter  organisms  the  magnesia  was  low. 

8  Pub.  No.  Ill,  Field  Columbian  Museum,  1906,  p.  31.  See  also  A.  H.  Clark,  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mm., 
vol.  39, 1911,  p.  487. 

•  Op.  clt.,  p.  2G7. 
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well,  and  also  illustrate  the  tei^4ency  of  the  magnesium  carbonate 
to  accumulate,  while  the  more  soluble  catciuiifi  carbonate  is  dissolved 
away.  That  is,  by  the  lec^^hing  of  these  deposits  they  become  rela- 
tively enriched  in  magnesia,  until  in  the  extreme  cases  something 
very  near  the  true  dolomite  ratio  is  attained.  In  short,  a  dolomite 
may  be  produced  by  concentration  from  a  magnesian  limestone,  and 
either  sea  water  or  percolating  watei*s  of  atmospheric  origin  may 
operate  in  this  way.  Grandjean  *  was  probably  the  first  to  interpret 
certain  dolomites  as  having  been  formed  by  this  process;  a  view  which 
various  other  writers  have  adopted  and  which  is  well  developed  in 
Hogbom's  memoir.  Hogbom,  in  addition  to  the  facts  already  cited, 
brings  other  important  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  problem.  He 
shows  that  stalactites  from  caverns  in  the  coral  rocks  of  Bermuda 
contain  only  0.18  to  0.68  per  cent  of  magnesium  carbonate,  while  the 
rocks  themselves  carry  about  five  times' as  much.'  Here  the  lime 
salt  has  dissolved  much  more  freely  than  the  magnesium  compound. 
Hdgbom  also  studied  the  marine  marls  of  Sweden,  and  found  that 
the  transported  material  contained  progressively  larger  proportions 
of  magnesium  carbonate,  as  its  distance  from  the  parent  limestone 
increased.  Near  its  point  of  origin  the  marl  carried  3.7  parts  of 
MgCOj  to  100  of  CaCOj;  and  from  these  figures  the  ratio  was 
gradually  raised  to  36  MgCO,  and  100  CaCOj.  In  these  finely 
divided  sediments  the  leaching  out  of  calcium  carbonate  by  atmos- 
pheric and  glacial  waters  is  naturally  rapid,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  dolomitic  portion  is  effected  with  great  ease.  This  mode  of 
concentration,  then,  must  be  recognized  as  real,  and  as  accounting 
in  part  at  least  for  the  formation  of  dolomite.'  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  story.     It  accounts  for  some  occurrences,  but  not  all. 

Coral  rock,  it  will  be  remembered,  consists  chiefly  of  calcium  car- 
bonate, which  in  the  living  forms  is  mineralogically  aragonite.  But 
in  1843  J.  D.  Dana,^  in  a  rock  from  the  coral  island  of  Makatea,  in 
the  Pacific,  reported  magnesium  carbonate  to  the  extent  of  38.07  per 
cent.  This  approached  the  dolomite  ratio,  which  requires  45.7  per 
cent,  and  the  thought  was  at  once  suggested  that  the  rock  had  been 
dolomitized  by  the  introduction  of  magnesia  from  sea  water,  the 
latter  having  possibly  been  first  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
shallow  lagoon. 

Since  Dana's  observation  was  made,  many  other  investigators 
have  recorded  similar  enrichments  of  coral  reefs,  and  the  synthetic 

>  Neues  Jabrb.,  1844,  p.  543. 

s  It  Is  well  known  that  stalactites  from  caverns  in  dolomitic  limestones  consist  essentially  of  calcium 
carbonate,  with  little  or  no  magnesia. 

*  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  this  side  of  the  dolomite  problem  see  G.  Bischof,  Lehrbuchder  chemlscben 
und  physlkalisohen  Geologie,  2d  ed.,  pp.  52-01.  The  older  data  are  well  summarized.  See  also  C.  W.  Uall 
and  F.  W.  Sardeson,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6,  ISM,  p.  1R9. 

«  See  Dana's  Coral  and  coral  islands,  3d  ed.,  p.  393.  Analyses  by  B.  SiUiman,  Jr.  The  island  is  caUed 
ICetia  by  Dana. 
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experiments  of  various  chemists,  as  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  haye 
shown  that  the  indicated  reaction  can  actually  take  place.  Ellement's 
experiments,  especially,  have  helped  to  make  this  point  clear.  In  a 
coral  reef  from  Porta  do  Mangue,  Brazil,  J.  C.  Branner  *  reports 
6.95  per  cent  of  magnesia,  equivalent  to  14.5  of  carbonate,  while  the 
corals  themselves  continued  only  0.20  to  0.99  per  cent  of  MgO.  In  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  large  number  of  similar  cases  have 
been  observed,  the  analyses  by  E.  W.  Skeats '  rising  to  a  maximum 
of  43.3  per  cent  of  MgCO,.  From  instances  of  this  kind,  and  from 
the  resemblance  of  many  dolomites  to  reef  rocks,  it  has  been  com- 
monly inferred  that  dolomitization  is  generally,  or  at  least  often, 
effected  in  this  way,  lime  being  gradually  removed  and  replaced  by 
magnesia  from  the  sea.' 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  mode  of  transformation  is 
furnished  by  the  borings  on  the  atoll  of  Fimafuti,  as  discussed  by 
J.  W.  Judd.*  The  principal  boring  was  driven  to  a  depth  of  over 
1,100  feet  through  coral  and  coral  rock  all  the  way,  and  samples 
of  the  cores  were  analyzed  for  practically  every  10  feet  of  the  dis- 
tance. From  the  table  of  data  presented  by  Judd,  the  following 
figures  are  selected: 

Magnesium  carbonate  in  borings  on  atoll  of  Funafuti. 


Depth,  feet. 

Percentage 
MgCO,. 

Depth,  feet. 

Percentage 
MgCO,.    • 

4 

4.23 

295 

3.6 

13 

7.62 

400 

3.1 

15 

16.4 

500 

2.7 

20 

11.99 

598 

1.06 

26 

16.0 

640 

26.33 

55 

5.85 

698 

40.04 

110 

2.11 

795 

38.92 

159 

0.79 

898 

39.99 

200 

2.7 

1,000 

.    40.56 

250 

4.9 

1,114 

41.05 

These  figures  are  very  remarkable.  They  show,  first,  an  enrichment 
in  magnesium  carbonate  near  the  surface,  then  an  irregular  rising 
and  falling  in  much  smaller  amounts,  wliile  below  700  feet  the  ap- 
proach to  a  dolomite  ratio  is  apparent.  The  surface  enrichment  Judd 
attributes  to  a  possible  leaching  out  of  lime  salts,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties may  be  due  in  part  to  differences  in  the  proportions  of  the  various 

1  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  44, 1004,  p.  264.  Analysis  of  rock  by  R.  E.  Swain,  of  the  corals  by  L.  R. 
Lenox. 

*  Idem,  vol.  42,  1903,  pp.  53-126. 

s  See  R.  Ilarkness,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  15, 1859,  p.  103,  on  dolomite  near  Cork,  Ireland.  Also 
C.  Doelter  and  R.  Hoemes,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  25,  p.  293.  These  authors  give  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  dolomitization,  down  to  1875,  the  date  of  their  memoir. 

*  The  atoll  of  Funafuti,  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  London,  1904.  For  Judd's  report  on  the  chem- 
ical  examination,  see  pp.  362^^389. 
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reef-forming  organisms.  Some  of  these  are  more  soluble  than  others, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  Algce,  especially  IMlu>ihximnion  and  HaH- 
meda,  are  abmidant  at  Funafuti^  and  Judd  suggests  that  the  abnor- 
mally high  magnesia  foimd  by  Hdgbom  in  these  organisms  may  also 
be  due  to  leaching,  possibly  aided  by  carbon  dioxide  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  plants  after  death.  The  replacement  of  lime  by 
magnesia  extracted  from  sea  water  probably  takes  place  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  two  distinct  processes  combine  to  produce  the  final 
result.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  core,  which 
were  the  earhest  deposited  and  have  therefore  been  acted  upon  for 
the  longest  time,  are  the  most  completely  changed. 

In  this  double  process  of  leaching  and  replacement,  we  find  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  satisfactory  theory  of  dolomitization  in  coral 
reefs.  It  is,  however,  not  general,  as  the  following  analyses  by 
George  Steiger,*  of  borings  from  an  artesian  well  at  Key  West, 
Florida,  clearly  show: 

Lime  and  magnena  in  borings  at  Key  West, 


Depth,  feet. 

PeroentagB 
CaO. 

PeroentagB 
MgO. 

Depth,  feet. 

Percentage 
CaO. 

Peroentaoe 
MgO. 

25 
100 
150 
350 
600 
775 
1,125 

54.03 
54.01 
54.38 
51.46 
48.87 
46.53 
53.84 

0.29 

.77 

.86 

1.67 

2.50 

6.70 

.86 

1,325 
1,400 
1,475 
1,625 
1,850 
2,000 

54.49 
56.12 
54.48 
53.90 
54.28 
54.02 

0.62 
.30 
.73 
1.14 
1.12 
1.06 

Here  there  is  a  progressive  magnesian  enrichment  down  to  775 
feet,  and  then  a  falling  off,  but  no  such  thorough  alteration  appears 
as  at  Funafuti.  What  different  conditions  may  have  existed  to 
accoimt  for  these  differences  of  composition  is  not  known. 

It  is  of  course  evident  that  dolomitization  by  replacement  need 
not  be  limited  to  the  action  of  sea  water  upon  coral  reefs.  Magnesian 
spring  waters  may  be  equally  effective,  and  are  so  locally,  as  observed 
by  J.  E.  Spurr '  in  the  rocks  about  Aspen,  Colorado.  In  that  region 
hot  springs  conta^ling  magnesium  are  manifestly  operative  in  trans- 
forming limestone  to  dolomite.  But  large  areas  of  dolomite  are  not 
likely  to  originate  in  that  way.  Where,  however,  limestones  are 
situated  near  magnesian  eruptive  rocks,  dolomitization  due  to  this 
cause  is  to  be  anticipated. 

1  Analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Published  in  full  in  Bull. 
No.  228, 1904,  p.  300.    Boring  described  by  £.  O.  Uovey,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  28,  ISOH,  p.  03. 

s  Hon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  31, 1898,  p.  200.  Spurr  (p.  210)  also  reports  an  interesting  siliciflcation  of 
limestones,  which  is  visible  in  all  its  stages.  The  final  product  is  made  up  of  quarts  grains.  The  mag- 
nesian enrichment  of  slates  at  the  expense  of  sea  water  has  been  desodbod  by  J,  A,  Phillips,  Quart  Joor. 
Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  31, 1879,  p.  33i. 
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The  followmg  analyses  of  magneaian  limestones  were  made  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.^  Other  analyses 
in  abimdance  are  scattered  through  the  Uterature  of  limestones. 

Analyses  of  tnagnesian  limestones. 

A.  Green  Peak  Quany,  Dotaat,  Vemumt    Analyila  by  Qeorge  Steiger.    Deacribed  by  T.  N.  Dale  in 
Bull.  No.  105, 1902. 

B.  *'  Knox  dolomite,"  MorrisviUe,  Alabama.    Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand.    Described  by  I.  C.  Rus- 
sell In  Bull.  No.  52, 1889. 

C.  Penokee  district,  Wisconsin.    Analysis  by  HiUebrand.    8oe  R.  D.  Irving  and  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  to 
Hon.,  vol.  19, 1892. 

D.  "  Niobrara  doknnite,"  Denver  Basin,  Colorado.    Ana^yfis  by  L.  G.  Eakins.    Described  by  ^ftmmcm^ 
in  Mon.,  vol.  27, 1896. 

E.  Near  Red  Mountain,  Silver  Peak  district,  Nevada.    Analysis  by  Steiger. 

F.  The  theoretical  composition  of  ideally  pure  dolomite. 


A 

B  . 

C 

D 
12.01 

E 
0.31 

F 

Insoluble 

SiOo 

8.36 

1.77 

.22 

1.08 

3.24 
.17 
.17 
.06 

0.63 

'"'.03* 

.75 

.08 

20.68 

30.94 

ALO, 

.54 
.11 

"   '.'26' 
18.03 
27.49 

._.  __«_  _j ....... 

FeoO, 

1 

FeO 

1.89 

MnO 

MffO 

16.68 

29.03 

.06 

1.08 

.03 

.42 

41.66 

20.84 
29.68 

20.19 
30.35 

21.9 

CaO 

30.4 

NaoO 

K/) 

IlaO- 

}      .30 
45.54 

1      .27 
46.27 

}      .61 
41.40 

HoO-h 

(XX 

47.  21 

4/.  / 

P,(5 

.03 

Aiv^i-j....    .......    ..............      ---..-.. ---. 

Cf ' 

traoo 

100.39  !     99.90 


99.  65  I  100.  42       99.  95 

I  I 


100.0 


Under  ordinary  atmospheric  and  aqueous  conditions  dolomite 
alters  like  limestone,  but  less  readily.  By  volcanic  agencies,  that  is, 
the  combmed  action  of  heated  or  fused  rocks  and  steam,  dolomite  is 
sometimes  transformed  into  a  substance  which  was  once  thought  to 
be  a  distinct  mineral  species,  and  was  named  predazzite  and  penca- 
tite  by  different  investigators.  This  substance  has  been  interpreted 
by  Damour,^  G.  Ilauenschild,'  J.  Roth,*  and  J.  Lemberg,*  as  a  mix- 
ture of  calcite  and  brucite,  MgOjHj.  O.  Lene^ek,®  however,  regards 
it  as  a  mixture  of  calcite  and  hydromagnesite,  the  latter  being  partly 
pseudomorphous  after  periclase  and  partly  an  infiltration.  In  either 
case  the  dolomite  has  been  altered  by  the  transformation  of  its  mag- 
nesium carbonate  into  a  basic  salt  or  into  hydroxide.     The  latter 

1  Soo  Ball.  No.  228,  1904,  pp.  301-335,  for  thf»se  analyses  and  others. 

2  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  2d  aer.,  vol.  4, 1847,  p.  1050. 

3  Sitzunpsb.  Akad.  Wlen,  vol.  60,  1870,  p.  795. 

*  See  Allgem.  chera.  Oeol.,  vol.  1,  pp.  422-425.    Roth  cites  many  analyses  of  altered  dolomites,  and  gives 
the  data  conoeming  predazzite  ^ith  considerable  fullness. 
»  Zeitschr.  Deutscli.  gool.  Oesell.,  vol.  24.  1874,  p.  187. 
fl  Min.  x)et.  Mitt.,  vol.  12, 1892^  pp.  429, 447.  Lenedek  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  literature  of  predauite. 
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compound,  under  some  conditions,  can  be  leached  away,  leaving 
nearly  pure  calcite;  or  it  may  be  dehydrated,  forming  periclase, 
MgO.  Predazzite  was  first  observed  at  Predazzo,  in  the  Tyrol;  and 
Lemberg,  by  acting  on  normal  dolomite  from  that  locfdity  with 
steam,  obtained  a  similar  product.  A  like  alteration^  of  dolomite 
from  a  Russian  locality  was  also  reported  by  F.  Rosen.^ 

r 

IRON    CARBONATE. 

Another  important  rock-building  carbonate  is  siderite,  the  ferrous 
carbonate  FeCO,.  Its  formation  as  bog  ore  has  already  been  con- 
sidered,' together  with  its  transformation  into  limonite,  but  its  rela- 
tions to  limestone  and  dolomite  remain  to  be  noticed.  Between  these 
rocks  there  are  many  transitional  mixtures,  and  ankerite,  the  ferrif- 
erous dolomite,  is  one  of  them.  This  mineral  contains  iron  replacing 
magnesiiun,  to  use  the  ordinary  phraseology,  but  this  impUes  that  the 
double  salt  CaFeCjO^  exists  isomorphous  with  and  equivalent  to 
the  magnesian  compoimd,  dolomite.  The  two  salts,  CaFeC^Oe  and 
CaMgCjOe,  may  commingle  in  any  proportion,  and  varieties  contain- 
ing manganese  carbonate  are  also  known.  So,  too,  there  are  mixtures 
of  magnesite  and  siderite,  known  as  breunnerite,  mesitite,  and  pis- 
tomesite,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant  except  in  the 
study  of  isomorphism.  The  manganese  carbonate,  rhodochrosite, 
MnCO,,  is  usually  a  mineral  of  metalliferous  veins. 

As  bog  ore,  siderite  is  deposited  from  a  bicarbonate  solution  in 
presence  of  organic  matter  and  out  of  contact  with  air.  But  siderite, 
like  dolomite,  may  also  be  formed  by  replacement  when  iron  solu- 
tions act  upon  limestones.  H.  C.  Sorby^  foimd  that  Iceland  spar 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride  was  slowly  transformed 
into  crystalline  siderite;  in  ferric  chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  ferric 
hydroxide  was  formed.  A  similar  precipitation  of  limonite  was 
observed  by  G.  Keller  *  when  calcite  was  treated  with  ferric  sulphate. 
Enactions  of  this  kind  have  often  been  invoked  in  the  interpretation 
of  sedimentary  iron  ores.  J.  P.  Kimball,^  for  example,  regards  the 
reaction  of  ferrous  solutions  upon  limestones  as  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  refers  to  isolated  masses  of  coral  reef  in  Cuba  which  have 
been  so  replaced  by  iron  compounds.  Fossils,  originally  calcareous, 
but  now  composed  of  limonite,  are  not  rare.  In  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stones of  central  France  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  zinc  are 
widely  disseminated.    According  to  L.  Dieulafait,*  these  ores  were 

1  Arch.  Natarkimde  LIt.,  Esth.  u.  Eurlands,  1st  aer.,  voL  3, 1864,  p.  142. 

*  See  ante,  p.  SOS. 

s  Quart.  Jour.  OeoU  Soo.,  toL  86,  Proc,  1879,  p.  TSi. 

*  Neoes  Jahrb.,  1882,  pt  1,  ref.,  p.  363. 

*  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  aer.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  23L 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  100, 1885,  p.  663. 
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precipitated  from  solution  by  calcium  carbonate,  the  iron  first,  zinc 
and  manganese  later.  The  iron  ores  are  always  at  the  bottom  of 
the  series,  and  the  other  metals  are  foimd  in  the  overlying  limestones. 
Like  carbonate  of  lime,  iron  carbonate  may  be  removed  from  solu- 
tion by  aquatic  vegetation.  The  process,  however,  is  different  in 
one  particular.  Ferrous  carbonate  is  easily  oxidized  to  limonite,  and 
that  change,  which  takes  place  in  air  alone,  is  doubtless  accelerated 
by  the  oxygen  which  the  plants  exhale.  The  deposit  formed  is  not 
siderite  then,  but  hydroxide.  Similar  precipitation  of  limonite  may 
also  occur  from  sulphate  solutions,  as  in  or  near  a  chalybeate  spring 
in  Death  Gxilch,  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Here,  according  to 
W.  H.  Weed,^  the  mosses  form,  from  the  water  of  the  spring,  an  iron 
sinter,  which  was  analyzed  by  J.  E.  Whitfield  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  with  the  following  results: 

Analysis  of  iron  sinter, 

SiOa 1.37 

FeaOa 63.03 

AI3O3 08 

SO3 8. 35 

H3O  and  organic  matter 26.  94 

99.77 

The  instability  of  ferrous  carbonate  is  also  shown  by  the  deposits 
of  iron  rust  around  iron-bearing  springs  in  general,  and  by  the  forma- 
tion of  stalactites  of  limonite.  Such  stalactites  were  formed  exactly 
like  calcite  stalactites,  by  carbonate  solutions,  only  the  iron  salt  has 
decomposed  and  left  residues  of  hydroxide.  According  to  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  ^  the  alteration  of  siderite  to  limonite  is  attended  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  27.5  per  cent,  whence  limonite  ore  bodies  are  often  porous  or 
spongy. 

The  vast  deposits  of  iron  ores  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  limo- 
nites,  hematites,  magnetites,  etc.,  are  now  regarded  as  being  in  great 
measure  secondary  bodies  derived  from  iron  carbonates  of  sedimen- 
tary origin.  The  process  by  which  their  concentration  was  probably 
effected  has  been  summed  up  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  *  as  follows:  First, 
meteoric  waters  attacked  the  upper  portions  of  the  ori^nal  carbon- 
ate, oxidizing  the  latter  to  limonite.  In  so  doing  the  waters  lost 
their  dissolved  oxygen  and  became  carbonated.  In  this  condition 
the  waters  dissolve  ferrous  carbonate,  with  some  silicate,  and  transfer 

I  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  7, 1891,  p.  48. 

>  Canadian  Naturalist,  vol.  9, 1881,  p.  431. 

»  Twenty-first  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  3,  1900,  p.  326.  Monographs  19,  28,  36,  43,  45, 
and  46  of  the  Survey,  by  Irving,  Van  Hise,  Clements,  Smyth,  Bayley,  and  Leith,  deal  exhaustively  with 
th^e  "  Lake  Superior"  ores.  See  also  J.  E.  Spurr,  Bull.  No.  10,  Geol.  Nat.  Ulst.  Survey  Minnesota,  1894, 
on  the  Mesabi  ores;  and  8.  Weidman,  Bull.  No.  13,  Wisconsin  Oeol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  1904,  on  the  Baraboo 
district.  Bull.  No.  6  of  the  Minnesota  Survey,  1891,  by  N.  H.  and  H.  V.  Wlnoheil,  is  devoted  to  a  di» 
cuasion  of  the  Minnesota  deposits. 
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wer  levels.  Later,  the  surface  oxidation  having  been  corn- 
waters  charged  with  atmospheric  oxygen  percolate  downward, 
with  the  iron  solutions  previously  formed,  and  precipitate 
).  The  latter,  by  heat  and  pressure,  may  be  transformed  to 
e.  A  similar  interpretation  is  given  by  A.  Brunlechner  ^  to 
>ciated  siderite  and  limonite  at  Huttenberg  in  Carinthia.  In 
;e,  however,  the  waters  charged  with  ferrous  carbonate  re- 
it  upon  contact  with  limestones.  Here  also  the  original  for- 
the  main  ore  body,  is  sedimentary, 
following    analyses    represent    mixed    carbonates,    mainly 


»us: 


Analyses  of  mixed  carbonatei. 


ftrbonate,  Sunday  Lake,  lOchlgan.    Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebrand. 

irbonate,  Penokee  district,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  R.  B.  Rlggs. 

ffbonate,  OonfUnt  Lake,  Canada.    Analysis  by  T.  M.  Cbatard. 

lolomite,  Marquette  district,  Michigan.    Analysis  by  O.  Steiger.    For  analyses  A,  B,  C,  D, 

see  Boll.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  318-^20. 

ifBToos  siderite,  from  a  mine  near  Neunkirchen,  Qermany.    Analysis  by  O.  BMlander,  Neues 

,  pt.  2,  p.  236. 

udotomite,  Oreiner,  Tyrol.    Analysis  by  K.  Eisenhuth,  Zeitsehr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  35,  1902, 

ler  analyses  of  dolomite,  etc.,  are  ^ven  in  this  paper. 
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0.16 

28.86 

.20 

1.29 

1.01 

37.37 

.97 

16.62 

"'"4.27 

8.14 

32.85 

5.06 

23.90 

none 

.07 

.44 

10!  72 

.28 

26.97 

1.30 

2.31 

39.77 

.29 

• 

45.34 

"'ass' 

L21 
8.80 

6.59 

23.41 

.74 
3.64 

.81 
2.66 

22.25 
8.52 

.66 
1.94 
.09 
.10 
.51 
.03 
26.20 

10.48 

14.58 

.68 

4 

}      .68 

none 

.99 

trace 

32.42 

.17 

25.21 

30.32 

41.55 

45.59 

•"•f**** 

99.97 

100.41 

99.76 

100.17 

100.75 

100.81 

SIIilCATED    IRON    ORES. 


dition  to  siderite,  certain  sedimentary  silicates  serve  as  sources 
»nite  and  hematite  ores.  Glauconite,  for  example,  was  sug- 
)y  R.  A.  F.  Penrose '  as  a  possible  parent  of  iron  ore,  and  a 
iHcate  from  which  the  Mesabi  ores  are  derived  was  placed 
;lauconite  by  J.  E.  Spurr.*    C.  K.  Leith,*  however,  in  his 


pnkt.  Oeologie,  1893,  p.  301. 

pt.  Oeol.  Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  1, 1892.    This  is  a  monograph  on  the  iron 

•.  10,  GeoL  Nat  Hist.  Survey  Minnesota,  1894. 

8.  QeoL  Survey,  vol.  43, 1903,  pp.  237-279. 
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report  on  the  Mesabi  district,  has  shown  that  the  green  mineral  of 
the  ferruginous  cherts  is  not  glauconite,  but  a  hydrated  ferrous  or 
ferroso-ferric  silicate,  containing  no  potassium.  To  this  silicate  he 
gives  the  name  greenalite.  Its  composition,  as  shown  by  the  analyses 
made  by  G.  Steiger  ^  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Surrey,  is  not  accurately  determinable,  for  the  green  granules  can 
not  be  mechanically  separated  from  the  enveloping  chert.  Three 
analyses  of  the  portion  of  the  rock  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  gave 
the  following  results,  after  imion  of  Uke  bases  and  recalculation  to 
100  per  cent.  For  comparison  with  them,  in  a  fourth  colunm,  I  give 
an  analysis  by  F.  Field  ^  of  a  green,  massive,  chloritic  mineral  asso- 
ciated with  the  cronstedtite  of  Cornwall: 

Analyses  of  greenalite,  etc. 


OraenalitB,  Steiger. 

Gomwin, 

1 

2 

3 

FtoH 

SiO« 

30.08 

34.85 

25.72 

9.35 

30.49 

23.52 

36.92 

9.07 

38.00 
8.40 

46.56 
7.04 

3L72 

FcoO, 

1&51 

Feb.. 

39.46 

H,0 

1L02 

•m-m-^-y^  ......................................... 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.71 

Field's  mineral  and  the  greenalite  No.  2  are  very  similar,  and 
approach  in  composition  a  hydrated  compound  of  the  garnet  type, 
Fe'"3Fe"3(SiOj3.3H30.  The  third  greenalite  analysis,  however,  is 
of  an  almost  entirely  ferrous  compound,  a  hydrous  metasilicate 
approaching  the  formula  FeSiOj.aq.  It  is  evident  that  the  abso- 
lutely definite  silicate  is  yet  to  be  identified. 

In  the  analyses  cited  the  soluble  green  granules  formed  from  48  to 
82.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  greenalite  rock,  which,  according  to  Leith, 
represents  a  marine  sediment  analogous  to  glauconite.  From  this 
silicate,  by  leaching,  the  hydrous  hematites  of  the  Mesabi  district 
were  concentrated ;  but  the  reactions  proposed  by  Leith  to  account, 
first,  for  the  greenalite  and,  later,  for  its  decomposition  are  largely 
hypothetical.  Iron,  in  solution  as  carbonate,  was  probably  brought 
into  the  ocean  by  waters  from  the  land,  and  precipitated  as  ferric 
hydroxide.  The  latter  compound,  partly  or  wholly  reduced  to  the 
ferrous  state  by  organic  matter  derived  from  marine  vegetation, 
then  combined  with  silica,  of  which  an  excess,  now  represented  by 
chert,  was  also  present.     These  processes  are  possible,  and  the  expla- 

1  See  C.  K.  Leith,  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  43, 1903,  p.  240.    Dlacussion  by  F.  W.  ClarkiB. 
3  rhil.  Mag.,  dth  aer.,  voL  5, 1878,  p.  62. 
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nation  thus  offered  to  account  for  the  iron-bearing  rocks  is  probable 
enough  to  be  provisionally  held,  at  least  until  something  better  is 
offered.  We  know  that  ferruginous  sediments  are  now  forming  in 
the  ocean;  we  know  that  chert,  in  many  cases,  is  of  organic  origin; 
and  these  facts  are  consistent  with  the  suppositions  summarized  above. 

At  a  number  of  European  locaUties  iron  ores  are  found  which  con- 
sist partly  of  siUcates.  One  of  these,  thuringite,  is  a  member  of  the 
chlorite  group ;  but  another  chloiitic  mineral,  chamosite,  which  occurs 
associated  with  magnetite,  limonite,  or  hematite  in  oohtic  aggrega- 
tions, is  more  definitely  an  ore  of  iron.  Its  composition,  as  deter- 
mined by  C.  Schmidt  ^  on  Swiss  material,  and  by  E.  R.  Zalinski  ^  on 
Thuringian  specimens,  is  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
3FeO.Ala08.2Si03.3Hj|0.  The  much  rarer  mineral  cronstedtite  has 
probably  the  same  formula,  with  ferric  oxide  in  place  of  alumina ;  and 
it  differs  from  greenaUte,  as  represented  by  the  second  analysis  of  the 
latter,  in  containing  one  less  molecule  of  siUca.  Berthierine,  from 
Hayanges,  near  Metz,  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  chamosite  and 
magnetite,'  and  forms  a  valuable  ore. 

These  sihcates  all  undergo  alteration  with  great  ease,  yielding 
oxides  or  hydroxides  of  iron.  In  most  cases  the  ores  containing  them 
are  oohtic,  and  form  beds  of  sedimentary  origin.^  In  this  respect 
they  resemble  glauconite  and  greenaUte,  with  which,  chemically,  they 
are  so  closely  aUied.  How  they  were  formed  is  imcertain,  and  dif- 
ferent authorities  interpret  the  evidence  differently.  The  latest 
writer,  E.  R.  Zalinski,'  regards  thuringite  and  chamosite  as  secondary 
products,  derived  by  alteration  from  earUer  sediments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  sea.  Whatever  the  final  conclusion  may  be, 
it  seems  clear  that  glauconite,  chamosite,  and  greenaUte,  and  possibly 
other  alUed  siUcates,  were  aU  formed  by  similar  reactions,  different 
local  conditions  having  determined  which  product  should  appear.^ 

I  Zettacshr.  Kryst.  Min.,  voL  11, 1886,  p.  601. 
t  Neucs  Jahrb.,  BeO.  Bd.  19, 1904,  p.  4a 

•  See  A.  Lacroix,  liindralogie  de  la  France,  voL  1,  p.  401,  for  this  and  other  French  oocurrenoea. 

•  On  the  ores,  locally  known  as  *'mlnette,"  of  Loxembuj^  and  Lorraine,  see  Bleicher,  Bull.  Soo.  indnat. 
da  FEot,  1804;  L.  Hoffman,  Verhandl.  Natorhist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rheinland,  etc,  voL  65, 1808,  p.  100;  H. 
Anael,  Zdtachr.  prakt.  Oeokigle,  1901,  p.  81;  and  L.  van  Werveke,  idem,  p.  306.  On  the  Thuringian  ores  see 
H.  Ixnvts,  Jahrb.  K.  preuaa.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  p.  120.  Much  other  literature  is  cited  in  the  memoirs 
nmtkmed  here. 

•  Neoea  Jahrb.,  BeiL  Bd.  19, 1904,  p.  79.  Zalinski  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  various  theories  which 
iMiTe  been  framed  in  order  to  account  for  these  ores. 

•  In  addltfon  to  the  literature  already  cited,  the  following  American  reports  on  iron  ores  are  worth  notic* 
iDg:  W.  B.  Phillips,  Iron  making  in  Alabama,  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Alabama  Oeol.  Survey  in  1906. 
Bw  W.  ICcCallSe,  BulL  No.  10-A,  OeoL  Survey  Oeorgia,  1900,  on  the  brown  iron  ores  of  that  State;  H.  B.  C. 
Nitie,  Bull.  No.  1,  North  Carolina  Oeol.  Survey,  1893;  F.  L.  Nason,  Report  on  iron  ores,  Missouri  OeoL 
Survey,  1892;  Kept,  of  Progreas  F,  Second  OeoL  Survey  Pennsylvania,  1878,  on-  the  ores  of  the  Juniata 
VaUej;  E.  T.  Dumble,  Reports  on  the  iron-ore  district  of  East  Texas:  Second  Ann.  Rept.  Texas  OeoL 
Survey,  1801.  The  most  exhaustive  general  treatise  is  R.  Beck's  great  monograph.  Die  Oeschichte  dee 
BiMna.  Lea  minerals  de  fer  oolitique  de  Fiance,  by  L.  Cayeux  (Miniate  Trav.  PubL,  Paris,  1909)  is  an 
Important  recent  monogra^ 
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GYPSUM. 

The  occurrence  of  gypsum  as  a  sedimentaiy  rock  has  already  been 
partially  considered.*  It  may  form  on  a  large  scale  during  the  con- 
centration of  oceanic  and  other  natural  brines,  and  it  is  sometimes 
deposited  from  solution  in  fresh  waters.  Acid  waters  of  volcanic 
origin,^  or  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  pyrite,  by  acting  upon 
limestones,  also  produce  gypsum.  Its  appearance  as  an  accessory 
mineral  in  dolomitization  is  due  to  double  decomposition  between 
limestone  and  solutions  containing  magnesium  sulphate;  and  other 
sulphates  may  act  in  a  similar  way.  L.  Jowa,'  for  example,  prepared 
crystals  of  selenite  by  acting  upon  chalk  with  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate.  Gypsum  formed  by  reactions  of  this  order,  however,  is 
conunonly  dissolved  by  the  waters  which  assist  in  the  process,  and  is 
carried  away  to  be  diffused  or  deposited  elsewhere.  As  an  important 
rock  gypsum  is  generally  a  saline  residue.  Its  formation  in  the  first 
instance  is  probably  oftener  due  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  pyrite 
upon  lime-bearing  rocks  than  to  any  other  cause.* 

NATIVE   SUIjPHUR. 

Native  sulphur  is  a  frequent  companion  of  gypsum,  and  this,  too, 
may  be  produced  in  several  ways.  It  is  known  as  a  volcanic  subli- 
mate and  is  a  product  of  reactions  between  sulphur  dioxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  incomplete  combustion 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  probably  in  accordance  with  the  equation* 
2H2S  +  O3 = 2H3O  H- 2S.  According  to  Becker,  who  studied  the  phe- 
nomena at  Sulphur  Bank,  California,  the  oxidation  of  H^S  to  H2SO4 
develops  201,500  calories.  The  oxidation  to  H^O-f  S  develops  only 
59,100  calories.  Hence,  where  oxygen  is  in  excess,  as  at  the  surface, 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  completely  oxidized,  and  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed.  A  short  distance  below  the  surface  oxygen  is  deficient,  and 
then  sulphur  is  liberated.  Probably,  however,  the  actual  conditions 
are  more  complex.  Sulphur  dioxide  must  be  produced  to  some  ex- 
tent and  that  reacts  with  the  hydrogen  sulphide  to  form  sulphvr 
also.  At  all  events,  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphur  both  occur  at 
Sulphur  Bank,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  imposed  by 
theory.  The  deposition  of  sulphur  at  the  Rabbit  Hole  mines,  Ne- 
vada, is  also  ascribed  by  G.  I.  Adams "  to  solfataric  activity. 

1  See  ante,  pp.  211-220. 

>  J.  W.  Dawson  (Acadian  geology,  1891,  p.  262)  attributes  the  formation  of  gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  derived  from  volcanic  sources,  on  limestones, 
s  Annales  Soc.  g^ol.  Belgique,  vol.  23, 1890,  p.  cxxvii. 

*  Fordata  upon  American  gypsum  see  0.  P.  Grimsley ,  Oeol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 1904;  Grimslpy 
and  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Univ.  Oeol.  Survey  Kansas,  vol.  6,  1899;  C.  R.  Eeyea,  Iowa  OeoL  Survey,  vol  3, 
pp.  257-304;  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  Bull.  New  York  State  Mus.,  vol.  3,  No.  11, 1893.  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey 
No.  223, 1904,  by  O.  I.  Adams  and  others,  describes  the  gypsimi  deposits  of  the  United  States. 

ft  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  254;  and  J.  Habermann,  Zeitschr.  aootg- 
Chemle,  vol.  38, 1904,  p.  101. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  225, 1904,  p.  497. 
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Sulphur  deposits  are  common  around  mineral  springs,  being  due 
to  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide;  and  the  latter  com- 
pound may  be  generated,  either  by  the  action  of  acid  waters  upon 
sulphides,  or  through  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  such  as  gypsum, 
by  micro-organisms.^  The  interpretation  of  any  given  locality  for 
sulphur  is  not  easy,  for  different  conditions  reign  in  different  places. 
In  one  deposit  the  evidence  of  thermal  reduction  may  be  clear,  while 
elsewhere  some  other  process  is  seen  to  have  been  operative.  The 
most  famous  of  all  sulphur  deposits  is  that  near  Girgenti,  in  Sicily, 
and  this  has  been  variously  interpreted.  Gypsum,  sulphur,  celestite, 
and  aragonite  are  here  intimately  associated,  in  what  is  evidently  a 
sedimentary  formation  not  far  removed  from  a  center  of  great  vol- 
canic activity.  The  sulphur,  therefore,  has  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  volcanic,  by  others  as  a  product  of  nonvolcanic  agencies, 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  either  supposition  can  be  strongly 
supported.  SicHy  abounds  in  solf  ataras,  and  in  springs  charged  with 
hy(h^gen  sulphide;  and  these  may  well  have  brought  the  sulphur 
from  volcanic  sources  far  below  the  surface.  Its  deposition,  in  that 
case,  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  has 
taken  place  under  aqueous  rather  than  igneous  conditions;  and  this 
view,  with  differences  in  detail,  has  been  adopted  by  various  author- 
ities.' A.  von  Lasaulx,'  for  example,  has  argued  that  the  sulphiu: 
was  deposited  from  waters  containing  hydrogen  sulphide  and  cal- 
cium carbonate  during  concentration  in  fresh-water  basins;  and  G. 
Spezia  ^  has  developed  a  similar  argument  more  fully.  In  order  to 
account  for  the  association  of  sulphur  and  gypsum  without  assuming 
the  derivation  of  one  from  the  other,  Spezia  cites  an  observation  of 
A.  B6champ,^who  found  that  when  hydrogen  sulphide  was  passed 
into  water  containing  suspended  calcium  carbonate  the  latter  was 
partly  decomposed  and  calcium  hydrosulphide  was  formed.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Spezia,^  but  with  fragments  of  marble 
and  under  a  pressure  of  six  atmospheres.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
was  found  to  contain  a  sulphide,  and  upon  evaporation  to  small 
bulk  at  ordinary  temperatmres  it  deposited  microscopic  crystals  of 
calcite,  sulphur,  and  gypsum.  By  a  reaction  of  this  kind,  between 
the  sedimentary  limestones  and  the  ascending  sulphureted  waters, 
the  observed  association  of  minerals  may  have  been  produced. 
Wherever  such  waters  act  slowly  upon  Umestones  free  sulphur  with 

>  See  espedally  E.  Plaochud,  Compt.  Rend.,  toL  84, 1877,  p.  235;  vol.  95, 1882,  p.  1363.  Also  A.  Etaid 
and  L.  OliTier,  idem,  toL  05, 1882,  p.  846. 

s  R.  TnTagUa  (BoL  Com.  geoL,  1880,  p.  110),  however,  regards  the  SicUlan  solphor  as  having  been  formed 
Umxigh  the  reduction  of  gypsum  by  organic  matter,  the  remains  of  marine  animals. 

•  Neaes  Jahrb.,  1870,  p.  400. 

4  Soli'  origlne  del  solfo  nei  giacimenti  soUiferl  della  Bicilia,  Torino,  1802.  The  theories  relative  to  the 
origin  of  Sicilian  sulphur  are  exhaustively  summed  up  and  discussed  in  this  memoir.  Several  Italian 
works,  cited  by  Spesia,  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult 

•  Annaks  dhim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  voL  16, 1860,  p.  234. 

•  Op.  dt.,  p.  110. 
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gypsum  is  likely  to  be  formed.^  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  partial  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  limestone 
would  also  produce  the  same  association  of  substances.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  a  large  crystal  of  gypsum  from  Cianciana,  H. 
Sjdgren'  found  a  fluid  inclusion  which  yielded  Uquid  enough  for 
analysis.  Its  composition  resembled  that  of  sea  water,  and  the  cavity 
also  contained  hydrogen  sulphide. 

The  considerable  deposits  of  sulphur  foimd  in  western  Texas  are 
also  associated  with  gypsum,  and  with  waters  which  contain  hydro- 
gen sulphide.     Some  waters  from  the  sulphur  beds  are  strongly  acid, 
and  E.  M.  Skeats'  reports  one  water  which  carried  1,360  parts  per 
miUion,  or  79.08  grains  per  gallon,  of  free  H3SO4.     The  deposits  are 
associated  with  limestones,  which  are  sometimes  biluminous,  and  at 
some  points,  as  described  by  Richardson,  gypsum  has  evidently  been 
formed  by  alteration  of  the  carbonate.     At  Cove  Creek,  in  Utah, 
sulphur  occurs  in  great  quantities  as  an  impregnation  in  rhyolitic 
tuff.^    It  is  derived  from  hydrogen  sulphide  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
is  also  accompanied  by  strongly  acid  water.     So  far  as  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  concerned,  the  association  of  limestone,  gypsum, 
sulphur,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  seems  to  be  quite  general,  although 
not  absolutely  invariable.     The  association  of  sulphur  with  petroleum 
or  bituminous  matter  is  also  common. 

CELESTITE. 

Celestite,  the  sulphate  of  strontium,  SrSO^,  is  another  mineral  of 
the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  also  occurs  in  Sicily  with  the  gypsum 
and  sulphur.  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  minerals  of  the 
Sicilian  deposits.  In  Monroe  County,  Michigan,  according  to 
E.  H.  Kraus  and  W.  F.  Hunt,*^  the  celestite  is  found  disseminated 
through  dolomite,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the  rock  at  the  point 
especially  studied  contained  over  14  per  cent  of  the  strontium  com- 
pound. Below  this  layer  there  is  a  porous  stratum,  with  cavities 
containing  celestite  and  free  sulphur.  The  latter  is  found  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  and  is  evidently  derived  by  reduction  from  the 
sulphate.     Kraus  *  has  also  reported  celestite  as  extensively  dissemi- 

1  other  examples  are  given  by  R.  Brauns,  Chemische  Mineralogle,  p.  366.  L.  Dieulafait  (Compt 
Rend. ,  voL  97, 1883,  p.  51),  has  suggested  that  polysulphldes  of  calcium  and  strontium  may  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  sulphur  deposits. 

2  Bull.  Geol.  Inst.  Upsala,  vol.  1,  No.  2, 1893.  A  similar  inclusion  was  earlier  described  by  O.  Silvestri, 
Gair.  chim.  ital.,  vol.  12, 1882,  p.  9. 

«  Univ.  Texas  Mineral  Survey,  Bull.  No.  2,  1902.  See  also  G.  B.  Richardson,  idem,  Bull.  No.  9, 1904. 
p.  68.  The  sulphur  deposits  of  Louisiana  are  described  by  L.  Baldaoci,  II  giacimento  solflfero  della  Loo- 
isiana,  Rome,  1906. 

<  See  W.  T.  Lee,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  315, 1907,  p.  485.  For  an  earlier  description  see  O.  vom 
Rath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1884,  Bd.  1,  p.  259. 

0  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  21 ,  1906,  p.  237.  See  also  W.  H.  Sherser,  idem,  3d  ser.,  vol.  fiO,  1806,  p.  246, 
and  Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  7,  pt.  1, 1900,  p.  208. 

•  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1904,  p.  30. 
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Dated  through  dolomitic  limestone  near  Syractise,  New  York.  At 
Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie,  the  limestones  contain  disseminated  celestite, 
and  cayems  exist  which  are  lined  with  crystals  of  that  mineral.^ 
The  celestite  here  has  evidently  been  leached  out  from  the  surroimd- 
ing  rocks  and  redeposited  in  the  cavities.  Although  strontium  sul- 
phate is  much  less  soluble  than  gypsum,  it  is  more  soluble  than 
calcium  carbonate,  and  therefore  it  may  be  dissolved  away  from  the 
latter.  In  Transylvania,  according  to  A.  Koch,*  celestite  and  barite 
occur  together  in  bitiuninous  limestone.  H.  Bauerman  and  C.  Le 
Neve  Foster '  report  celestite  in  a  nummulitic  limestone  in  Egypt,  and 
the  crystals  sometimes  inclose  fossil  remains.  It  also  appears  as 
filling  the  interior  of  fossil  shells,  especially  the  chambers  of  nautili. 
At  Condorcet,  in  France,  as  described  by  Lachat,  celestite  is  found 
associated  with  gypsum  in  limestone.^  Examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  mulUpUed  almost  indefinitely.  Strontium  and  calcium  are  so 
nearly  related  chemically  that  their  common  association  in  rocks  is 
something  to  be  naturally  expected. 

BARITE. 

Barite,  the  barium  sulphate,  BaSO^,  is  closely  akin  mineralogically 
to  celestite,  but  is  more  characteristically  found  in  metalliferous  veins 
than  in  bedded  formations.^  Its  occurrence  as  a  cement  in  sandstones 
has  already  been  noticed,*  and  it  has  also  been  observed  as  a  sintery 
or  even  stalactitic  deposit  from  spring  and  mine  waters.*^ 

P.  P.  Bedson  *  found  barium  to  be  present  in  notable  amounts  in 
an  English  coUiery  water;  and  T.  Richardson*  has  described  a 
deposit  of  barite  from  a  similar  solution.  like  deposits  from  other 
English  coUieries  have  been  reported  by  F.  Clowes,^*  who  analyzed 
samples  containing  from  81.37  to  93.35  per  cent  of  BaSO^.  The 
pipes  carrying  water  from  the  mines  which  yielded  these  sediments 
were  often  choked  by  them,  the  barium  sulphate  being  rarely  absent 
and  frequently  their  chief  constituent.  At  Doughty  Springs,  in 
Delta  Coimty,  Colorado,  according  to  W.  P.  Headden,"  large  masses 
of  sinter  have  formed,  consisting  at  some  points  of  nearly  pure 
barium  sulphate,  which  at  other  points  is  mixed  with  minor  to  domi- 

1  Kraos,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  aeac.,  voL  19, 1006,  p.  286. 
t  MlD.  pet  mtt.,  YOl.  9, 1888,  p.  416. 

•  Quart.  Jour.  OeoL  8oo.,  yoL  25, 1869,  p.  40. 

« AnnaleB  6m  mines,  7th  ser.,  vol.  20, 1881,  p.  557. 

•  See  L.  Dieulafolt,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  97, 1883,  p.  51. 

•  See  ante,  p.  615. 

Y  For  the  dlstxibutlon  of  barium  in  waters,  etc.,  see  R.  Delkeskamp,  Notixbl.  Ver.  Erdkunde,  4th  ser., 
Heft  21, 1900,  pp.  47-83.  On  the  distribution  of  barium  and  strontium  in  sedimentary  rocks,  see  L.  Collot, 
Compt  Rend.,  toL  141, 1906,  p.  832. 

•  Joor.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  6, 1887,  p.  712. 

•  Rept  Bilt  AsBOC,  1863,  p.  64. 

»  Proo.  Roy.  Boo.,  voL  46, 1889,  p.  368. 
u  Fioo.  Colocado  SoL  Boo.,  voL  8, 1906,  p.  1. 
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nant  quantities  of  calcium  carbonate.  Barytic  sinters  are  also  formed 
by  a  brine  spring  in  a  mine  at  Lautenthal,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
and  these  have  been  carefully  studied  by  O.  Lattermann.^  In  this 
case  they  are  precipitated  by  the  mingling  of  the  sulphate-bearing 
mine  waters  with  the  brine  from  the  spring.  Lattermann's  analyses 
of  the  two  waters,  as  stated  by  him  in  grams  per  liter ,  are  as  foUows: 

Analyses  of  spring  and  mine  waters  at  Lautenthal. 


BaCl,.. 
SrCL. . 
CaClo. . 
MgCI,.. 
NaCl.. 
KCl... 
MgSO*. 
ZnSO*. 


Spring. 


0.318 

.899 

10.120 

4.360 

68.168 

.458 


lOne 


1.515 

.023 

4.533 


.652 
.015 


The  barytic  deposits  from  these  waters  contain  strontium,  and 
appear  in  several  forms — as  stalactites,  as  mud,  and  as  incrustations. 
Analyses  of  them  by  Fernandez  and  Bragard  show  the  subjoined 
proportions  of  the  two  principal  ingredients.' 

Barium  and  strontium  sulphates  in  deposits  at  LaiUenthal. 


BaSO^ 
SrSO^. 


White  stalac- 
tites. 


84.81 
12.04 


Brown  stalac- 
tites.  . 


83.88 
8.64 


Mud. 


82.3 
13.4 


Crusts. 


92.44 
4.32 


Similar  mixtures  of  the  two  sulphates  intermediate  between  barite 
and  celestite  are  well  known  in  crystalhne  form,  and  calcium  sulphate 
is  often  present  also.  A  remarkable  banded  barite,  from  Pettis 
County,  Missouri,  described  by  C.  Luedeking  and  H.  A.  Wheeler,' 
had  the  following  composition : 

Analysis  of  barite  from  Pettis  County  ^  Missouri. 

BaS04 87.2 

SrS04 10. 9 

CaSO* 2 

(NH4)2S04 2 

HjO 2.4 

100.9 

1  Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1888,  p.  259.  A  similar  deposit  of  barium  and  strontium  sulphates 
from  an  English  mine  water  is  described  by  J.  T.  Dunn,  Chem.  News,  vol.  35, 1877,  p.  140. 

»  Complete  analjrscs  are  given  in  the  original  memoil"  by  Lattermann. 

«  Am.  Jour.  Scl. ,  3d  ser. ,  vol.  42, 1891 ,  p.  495.  The  presence  of  ammonium  salts  was  independently  verified 
by  tests  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
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The  presence  of  an  ammonium  salt  in  such  a  mineral  is  most 
unusual. 

Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  occurrences  of  barite  indicate  that  it  is  a 
mineral  of  aqueous  origin.  It  may  form  as  a  direct  deposit  from 
waters,  or  as  a  precipitate  when  different  waters  commingle,  or,  as 
C.  W'  Dickson  ^  has  shown,  by  a  reaction  between  solutions  of  barium 
bicarbonate  and  gypsum.  Barium  sulphate  is  also  produced,  accord- 
ing to  Dickson,  when  the  bicarbonate  solution  is  brought  into  contact 
with  oxidizing  pyrite;  and  its  presence  in  limestones  is  attributed  to 
a  possible  coincidence  of  the  two  reactions.  The  oxidizing  pyrite  is 
first  instrumental  in  transforming  calcium  carbonate  to  sulphate,  and 
the  latter  then  undergoes  doul^le  decomposition  with  the  percolating 
barium  solutions.  The  original  source  of  the  barium  is  in  the  feld- 
spars and  micas  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  which  it  is  dissolved 
out  during  the  ordinary  process  of  weathering. 

One  very  different  occurrence  of  barite  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Salem  district  of  India  T.  H.  Holland '  found  a  remarkable 
network  of  veins  consisting  of  quartz  and  barite,  with  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  first  mineral  and  30  of  the  second.  These  veins  are 
mostly  in  pyroxenic  gneiss,  and  one  cuts  a  dike  of  augite  diorite, 
and  Holland,  for  structural  reasons,  regarded  the  quartz-barite  rock 
as  a  segregation  from  the  original  magma.  This  supposition,  how- 
ever, is  chemically  improbable.  In  a  molten  state  quartz  (or  free 
silica)  would  react  upon  barium  sulphate,  to  form  a  silicate  and  set 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur  dioxide  free.  Quartz  and  barite  are  mag- 
matically  incompatible.' 

Various  syntheses  of  crystalline  barite  are  on  record.  One  of  the 
latest  by  Hilda  Gebhart,^  is  worth  noting.  Solid  barium  chloride 
was  covered  by  a  layer  of  gelatinous  silica,  over  which  a  solution  of 
a  sulphate  was  placed,  and  the  apparatus  was  allowed  to  stand  undis- 
turbed for  eight  or  nine  months.  By  slow  diffusion  of  the  sulphate 
through  the  intervening  sihceous  jelly  definite  crystals  of  barite  were 
formed. 

FLUORITE. 

Fluorite  or  fluorspar,  calcium  fluoride,  CaFj,  is  also  a  conmion 
mineral  in  dolomites  and  limestones,^  and  it  is  often  associated  with 
galena  and  zinc  blende.     Crystals  of  it  are  found  in  limestone  geodes, 

1  School  of  Mizies  Quart.,  vol.  23, 1902,  p.  366. 

*  Reo.  Oeol.  Survey  India,  vol.  30, 1897,  p.  236. 

*  On  the  genesis  of  barite  see  an  important  paper  by  O.  B.  Trener,  Jahrb.  K.*k.  geol.  Reiohsanstalt,  voL 
58, 1908,  p.  387.  This  paper  contains  abundant  literature  references.  On  the  barite  deposits  of  Virginia 
Me  T.  L.  Watson,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1907,  p.  953. 

«  MIn.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  29, 1910,  p.  185. 

*  See  ante,  p.  318,  for  an  account  of  fluorite  as  a  rock-forming  mineral.  Also  p .  515  for  fluorite  as  a  cement 
In  Mndstones.  For  an  exhaustive  memoir  on  fluorite  in  sediments  see  K.  Andrfie,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol. 
9, 1909,  p.  586. 
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where  it  has  evidently  been  deposited  from  sohiticML  In  some  cases 
it  may  have  been  formed  by  fluoride  solutions  peroolating  through 
and  replacing  limestone.  Its  commonest  occurrence  is  as  a 
of  veins.* 


>For>diicrlptlonqfth»gwrtfloon|»r(liporftilnKi«tDBfcyMidtouth<inllU^^ 
Tniis.Am.Iiift.MiiLBiif.,irol.Sl,UOB,p.tl;  H.F.B«lii,BiiILU.S.Q«LSiv?«7Na.SII^]9QSS  1.0. 
U]rkdiaiidW.8.T.Bmltfa,PiotFi|MrU.B.a«oLSiv?«7No.aOklMB;  Mid  V.  J.  Fohi,  Eooa.  OMlofj 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
METAMORPHIC  ROCKS. 

METAMORPHIC   PROCESSES. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  adjective  metamorphic  may  be  applied  to 
any  rock  that  has  undergone  any  sort  of  change.  Fl'actically,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  to  describe  a  weU-defined  class  of  rocks  in  which  the 
transformation  from  an  original  form  has  been  nearly  complete.  A 
slightly  altered  igneous  or  sedimentary  rock  is  not  commonly  called 
metamorphic;  neither  is  a  mass  of  decomposition  products  so  desig- 
nated. The  gneisses,  the  schists,  quartzite,  marble,  and  serpentine 
are  the  most  familiar  examples  of  metamorphism,  and  in  each  case 
an  antecedent  rock  has  been  changed  into  a  new  rock  by  one  or  sev- 
eral among  many  different  processes. 

Some  varieties  of  metamorphism  are  entirely  physical  or  structurietl, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  considered  in  this  memoir.  Metamorphoses 
which  represent  only  a  development  of  slaty  or  schistose  structure 
are  of  this  kind.  In  most  cases,  however,  metamorphism  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  changes,  which  are  indicated  by  the  production 
of  new  minerals,  and  this  sort  of  metamorphism  concerns  us  now. 
It  may  be  regional,  when  large  areas  are  affected,  or  a  phenomenon 
limited  to  a  contact  between  two  reacting  rocks,  but  these  distinc- 
tions are  of  little  significance  chemically.  The  chemical  phases  of 
the  process  are  all  that  we  need  to  consider  at  present. 

The  reactions  involved  in  metamorphism  are  not  difficult  to  classify. 
The  following  changes  are  probably  the  most  important : 

1.  Molecular  rearrangements,  as  in  the  process  of  uralitization, 
when  a  pyroxene  rock  is  changed  into  one  characterized  by  amphibole. 

2.  Metamorphism  by  hydration.  The  conversion  of  a  peridotite 
or  pyroxenite  into  serpentine  is  a  case  of  this  kind,  although  some- 
thing more  than  simple  hydration  is  involved  in  the  change. 

3.  Metamorphism  by  dehydration.  The  change  of  limonite  to 
hematite  and  of  bauxite  to  emery  are  good  examples.  Alterations 
of  this  class,  however,  are  often  more  profound  than  dehydration 
alone  can  account  for,  especially  when  they  take  place  at  high  tem- 
peratures. Then  the  molecules  of  hydrous  minerals  may  be  broken 
down,  as  when  serpentine  breaks  up  into  olivine  and  enstatite,  or  talc 
into  a  metasilicate  a^d  quartz. 
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4.  Oxidations  and  reductions,  which  affect  chiefly  the  iron  oxides 
of  the  rocks.  Ferrous  compounds  become  ferric,  and  hematite,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  reduced  to  magnetite. 

5.  Changes  other  than  hydration,  produced  by  percolating  solu- 
tions. Cementation  is  one  process  of  this  kind,  and  the  change  from 
sandstone  to  quartzite  is  a  common  example  of  it.  In  other  cases 
the  solutions  effect  chemical  tri^isformations,  and  develop  new  com- 
pounds.    The  dolomitization  of  limestone  is  a  case  in  point. 

6.  Metamorphism  by  the  action  of  gases  and  vapors,  the  so-called 
''mineraUzing  agents.^^  This  process  generates  new  minerals  within 
a  rock,  and  introduces  like  solutions,  new  constituents. 

7.  Metamorphism  by  igneous  intrusions.  This  heading  covera  the 
changes  due  to  the  intrusion  of  molten  matter  into  or  between  rock 
masses,  whereby. a  class  of  ''contact  minerals''  is  formed. 

Although  this  classification  is  simple,  it  is  only  superficially  so. 
It  is  useful  as  a  matter  of  convenince,  but  its  application  to  concrete 
examples  of  metamorphism  is  not  always  easy.  Two  or  more  proc- 
esses may  operate  simultaneously,  or  tiiej  may  shade  into  one  an- 
other, with  all  sorts  of  variations  in  detail  due  to  variations  in  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  All  of  these  considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  dealing  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  metamorphism.  The 
ideal  simpUcity  is  not  often  found. 

In  the  study  of  metamorphic  phenomena  the  conceptions  developed 
by  C.  R.  Van  Hise  ^  are  also  helpful.  Van  Hise  divides  the  Utho- 
sphere  into  two  zones — an  upper  zone  of  katamorphism  and  a  lower 
of  anamorphism.  The  zone  of  katamorphism  is  furthermore  sub- 
divided into  two  belts— one  tlie  belt  of  weathering,  the  other  that  of 
cementation.  These  approxhnately  concentric  shells  are  character- 
ized by  definite  chemical  differences,  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

The  uppermost  shell  of  all,  the  belt  of  weathering,  extends  from 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  iiie  level  of  the  ground  water,  and  its 
thickness  is  very  variable.  It  is  essentially  the  region  of  rock  decom- 
position, and  its  reactions  are  mainly  those  of  hydration,  oxidation, 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  with  liberation  of  sihca,  and  losses  of 
material  by  leaching.  It  is  also  a  region  of  low  pressure,  relatively 
low  temperature,  and  great  porosity.  In  it  the  complex  silicates 
are  broken  down  into  simpler  compounds,  from  which,  within  the 
belt,  they  are  rarely  regenerated. 

The  belt  of  cementation  is  that  which  contains  the  ground  water. 
Its  rocks  are  more  or  less  porous  and  fractured,  its  temperature  is 
still  not  liigh,  but  the  pressure  is  great  enough  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  reconsolidation  of  sedimentary  material.     It  is,  in  short, 

1 A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  47^  1004. 
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ihe  birthplace  of  such  rocks  as  shales  and  sandstones.  In  the  belt 
above  it  solution  is  a  leading  process,  but  here,  in  the  accumulated 
ground  water,  redeposition  rules.  Hence  its  name,  the  belt  of  cemen- 
tation. 

In  the  zone  of  anamorphism,  which  lies  below  the  region  of  the 
ground  water,  the  rocks  are  no  longer  distinctly  porous.  The  pres- 
sure above  them  tends  to  close  up  all  pores  and  fractures.  The  tem- 
perature is  also  relatively  high — that  is,  below  the  melting  point  of 
the  rocks,  but  possibly  above  the  critical  temperature  of  water. 
Under  these  conditions  the  reactions  of  the  upper  zone  are  reversed. 
Instead  of  hydration,  there  is  dehydration;  reduction  is  more  com- 
mon than  oxidation;  carbonates  are  decomposed  and  silicates  are 
r^enerated.  Pneumatolytic  reactions  are  characteristic  of  this 
region,  and  so  too  are  metasomatic  changes.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  the  development,  under  pressure,  of  the  heavier  and  denser  rock- 
forming  minerals,  and  of  the  species  which  contain  constitutional 
water,  fluorine,  or  boric  oxide.  Garnet,  staurolite,  muscovite,  epi- 
dote,  and  tourmaline  are,  for  examples,  typical  minerals  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

According  to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  the  minerals  of  the  upper  zone  are 
those  which  are  formed  with  increase  of  volume  and  evolution  of 
heat.  In  the  lower  zone,  contraction  and  absorption  of  heat  occur. 
These  distinctions,  of  course,  are  general,  not  absolute,  and  should 
only  be  accepted  in  a  broad  way.  They  stand  for  prevailing  tend- 
encies, to  which  many  exceptions  are  possible.  Nor  can  the  belts 
and  zones  be  rigorously  delimited,  for  they  shade  into  and  even 
interpenetrate  one  another.  Material  formed  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing is  covered  up  by  sediments,  and  presently  finds  itself  within  the 
belt  of  cementation.  Still  later,  covered  more  deeply,  it  may  pass 
into  the  zone  of  anamorphism.  So  also,  by  erosion,  a  part  of  the 
anamorphic  zone  may  be  uncovered  and  brought  within  the  realm 
of  weathering.  To  all  of  these  changes  chemical  changes  correspond, 
so  that  the  same  mass  of  material  can  be  metamorphosed,  in  opposite 
directions,  over  and  over  again.  A  clay  becomes  a  shale;  that  is 
transformed  into  a  schist  or  gneiss,  and  that  again  may  pass  back 
into  clay.  The  phenomena  of  decomposition,  of  reconsolidation,  and 
of  recrystallization  form  parts  of  a  cycle  of  changes  which  are  recog- 
nized noudnly  by  their  interruptions.  The  definite  products  to  which 
we  give  definite  names  represent  temporary  stoppages  or  periods  of 
slow  change  in  the  progress  of  the  cycle. 

In  both  zones  of  the  lithosphere  water  is  the  chief  agent  of  chem- 
ical metamorphism.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  zone  of  katamor- 
phism,  where  it  acts  mainly  as  a  Uquid  and  fills  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  pore  spaces  of  the  rocks.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism 
water  is  much  lees  abimdant  and  operates  in  the  subcapillary  and 
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intermolecular  spaces,  where,  because  of  the  higher  temperatures,  it 
is  probably  present,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  as  vapor.  At  a  depth 
of  about  10  kilometers  the  critical  temperature  of  water  is  likely  to 
be  reached,  and  its  chemical  activity  should  then  be  very  high.  The 
well-known  corrosive  action  of  superheated  steam  upon  glass  is  an 
illustration  of  this  point.  Even  when  the  water  is  still  liquid,  at 
temperatures  of  over  200^,  it  may  form  a  fluid  or  pasty  mass  with 
some  silicates,  as  was  shown  by  C.  Barus  ^  in  his  experiments  upon 
aqueo-igneous  fusion. 

In  the  zone  of  katamorphism  the  water  is  moving  freely,  percolat- 
ing from  place  to  place.  In  the  lower  zone  its  mobility  must  be 
much  diminished,  so  that  on  a  given  particle  of  rock  it  acts  for  a 
longer  time.  It  may  appear  in  this  zone,  according  to  Van  Hise,  in 
three  ways — as  water  held  by  buried  sedimentaries,  as  water  liberated 
from  hydrous  compoimds  by  heat  or  pressure,  and  as  magmatic  water 
contained  in  igneous  intrusions.  But  from  whatever  source  it  may 
be  derived,  its  chemical  functions  are  the  same.  It  acts  as  a  solvent 
upon  practically  all  the  rock-formiog  minerals;  it  therefore  trans- 
fers matter  slowly  from  point  to  point  and  in  that  way  assists  in 
bringing  about  recrystallization.  In  so  doing  the  water  is  partly 
taken  up  into  the  molecules  of  new  compounds,  such  as  staurolite, 
epidote,  mica,  and  toiumaline,  of  which  it  forms  a  constitutional 
part  and  from  which  it  can  only  be  expelled  at  temperatures  ap- 
proaching or  even  exceeding  a  red  heat.  Loosely  combined  water 
thus  becomes  firmly  combined  water  and  ceases  for  the  time  being  to 
be  further  active.  A  reference  back  to  the  chapter  upon  rock-fonn- 
ing  minerals  will  show  how  many  syntheses  have  depended  upon 
heating  the  constituent  substances  with  water  under  pressing.  The 
minerals  thus  formed  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of  anamorphism, 
even  though  they  are  not  confined  to  it. 

The  sediments,  as  a  rule,  contain  organic  matter.  When  they 
reach,  by  burial,  the  high  temperatures  of  this  zone,  the  organic 
matter  is  decomposed,  yielding  free  carbon,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen, 
and  water.  The  free  carbon  may  appear  in  the  metamorphosed  rocks 
as  amorphous  particles  or  it  may  be  recrystallized  into  graphite;  the 
carbon  dioxide  may  escape,  working  its  way  slowly  upward,  or  it  may 
be  caught  and  inclosed  within  crystals  of  quartz  or  other  minerals. 
Inclusions  of  this  kind  are  common,  and  so  also  are  inclusions  of 
free  carbon. 

In  this  process  of  decomposition  the  organic  matter  of  the  sedi- 
ments acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  transforming  ferric  to  ferrous  com- 
pounds. When  magnetite  is  thus  formed  from  limonite,  the  reduction 
is  partial,  but  when  the  iron  compounds  of  a  clay  are  metamorphosed 
into  staurolite  or  tourmaline,  the  change  from  ferric  to  ferrous  is 

I  See  ante,  p.  283. 
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nearly  or  quite  complete.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however,  that 
organic  matter  is  the  only  reducing  agent  during  metamorphism. 
We  hare  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  hydrogen  may  be  either 
occluded  in  or  generated  from  heated  rocks,^  and  its  activity  as  a 
reducer  may  be  very  great.  But  on  this  point,  geologically  speaking, 
there  is  little  positive  knowledge.  We  are  compelled  to  deal,  more 
or  less,  with  reasonable  inferences. 

By  the  action  of  the  heated  waters  much  silica  is  liberated^  which 
recrystallizes  in  part  as  quartz.  Some  of  it,  however,  attacks  the 
limestones  of  the  buried  sedimentaries,  liberating  carbon  dioxide  and 
Forming  silicates,  such  as  wollastonite.  When,  however,  a  large  mass 
of  fairly  pure  limestone  or  dolomite  reaches  the  anamorphic  zone,  it 
is  recrystallized  into  marble.  This  change,  and  also  the  formation 
of  dolomite,  was  considered  in  detail  in  the  preceding  chapter,  where 
the  subject  was  perhaps  out  of  place.  Some  of  the  concomitant 
changes  will  be  discussed  later. 

One  great  distinction  between  the  two  zones  remains  to  be  noted. 
In  the  belt  of  weathering  the  transfer  of  material  from  point  to  point, 
both  by  mechanical  and  by  chemical  means,  is  a  conspicuous  feature. 
In  the  belt  of  cementation  the  mechanical  transfers  become  less  prom- 
inent, but  the  moving  waters  carry  much  matter  long  distances  in 
solution.  In  the  zone  of  anamorphism  the  mechanical  movements 
become  relatively  insignificant  and  the  chemical  changes  are  prac- 
tically effected  in  place — that  is,  the  chemical  movements  of  matter 
within  the  lower  zone  are  only  through  trifling  distances,  and  the 
transformations  are  effected  with  material  close  at  hand.  The  upper 
zone  is,  then,  emphatically  a  zone  of  mobility;  while  the  material  of 
the  lower  zone,  being  under  great  pressure,  is  comparatively  immov- 
able. I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  certain  kinds  of  movement;  the 
motions  of  the  earth's  crust,  its  upheavals  and  depressions,  the  dis- 
placing influence  of  igneous  intrusions,  etc.,  are  phenomena  of  a  dif- 
ferent order.  Neither  do  I  use  the  terms  movable  and  immovable 
in  any  absolute  sense,  for  they  have  only  a  relative  meaning.  The 
freedom  of  motion  in  the  upper  zone  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the 
lower;  and  because  of  that  fact  the  phenomena  of  the  two  zones 
become  strongly  contrasted. 

CliASSIFICATION. 

The  classification  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  is  not  a  simple  matter. 
The  criterion  of  structure  is  not  sufficientiy  general,  and  that  of 
genesis  is  too  vague.  We  can  not  always  determine  the  genesis  of 
a  given  rock,  and  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  the  result,  for  purposes 
of  classification,  may  be  unsatisfactory.    A  gneiss  can  be  derived 

>  Bee  ante,  pp.  200  et  seq.,  for  the  ezi>eriments  of  Tilden,  Trayera,  Oautier,  etc. 
101381^— Bull.  491—11 36 
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from  an  igneous  rock  or  from  one  of  BedimenUry  origin,  the  product 
being  sensibly  the  same  in  both  cases.  Is  is  possible,  of  comse,  to 
classify  these  rocks  on  the  basis  of  their  composition;  but  here  again 
there  are  difficulties,  even  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  which  becloud 
the  classification  of  purely  igneous  material.^  Quite  diasimiliff  rocks 
may  have  very  sindlar  composition.  In  fact,  no  single  daasifica- 
tion  covers  all  the  ground;  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  do  not 
arrange  themselves  in  linear  sequence.  They  form  an  irregular  net- 
work of  interlacing  lines,  with  all  manner  of  intersections  and  fre- 
quent disturbances. 

Taking  all  of  the  difficulties  into  account,  I  prefer  to  etudy  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  with  reference  to 
the  chemical  processes  which  have  governed  their  formation.  I  have 
aheady  stated  that  several  processes  may  take  part  in  a  single 
metamorphosis;  but  in  many  cases  one  process  predominates,  ^e 
conspicuous  process,  then,  gives  a  basis  for  classifying  our  data 
which  need  not,  however,  exclude  other  arrangements  for  other  pm^ 
poses.  The  method  supplements,  but  does  not  supplant  its  rivak 
For  convenience  we  may  also  divide  the  metamorphic  rocks  into  three 
classes,  as  follows:  First,  those  derived  from  igneous  rocks;  seoond- 
those  of  sedimentary  origin;  third,  rocks  formed  by  contact  reac- 
tions between  the  igneous  and  the  sedimentary. 

The  metamorphism  of  the  igneous  rocks  is  commonly  a  deep-seated 
phenomenon;  that  is,  its  conspicuous  examples  are  formed  in  the 
zone  of  anamorphism,  or  under  anamorphic  conditions.  Leaving 
mechanical  or  structural  changes  out  of  consideration,  its  conspicu- 
ous feature  is  of  the  order  of  a  molecular  rearrangement;  in  other 
words,  the  older  minerals  are  transformed  into  new  species,  some- 
times by  simple  paramorphism  and  sometimes  with  transfer  of 
material  from  one  molecule  to  another.  In  general,  as  F.  Becke' 
has  shown,  the  rearrangements  are  attended  by  decrease  of  volume, 
the  product  of  the  change  being  denser  than  the  original  material 
For  example,  in  the  special  case  chosen  by  Becke,  the  plagioclase  and 
orthoclase  of  a  rock  containing  a 'little  water  were  transformed  into 
a  mixture  of  albite,  zoisite,  muscovite,  and  quartz,  the  volume  reduc- 
tion being  in  the  ratio  of  547.1  :  462.5,  a  loss  of  over  15  per  cent. 
A  number  of  similar  condensations  are  cited  by  U.  Grubenmann;' 

1  U.  Onibemnann  (Die  Kristallinen  Schiefer,  Berlin,  vol.  1, 1904;  voL  2, 1907)  has  attempted  to  temt 
chemical  classiflcation  of  the  schists,  which  resembles  Osami's  disoussioii  of  the  Igneous  m^s.  A  seoood 
edition  of  Orubenmann's  book  in  one  volume  appeared  in  1910.  The  leferaooes  in  this  work  are  to  tba 
first  edition. 

s  Neues  Jahrb.,  1896,  pt.  2,  p.  182. 

s  Die  Kristallinen  Schlefer,  Berlin,  1904,  pp.  3i-38.  Orubemnann's  data  are  taken  from  a  paper  17 
F.  Becke,  in  Compt.  rend.  IX.  Cong,  ffiol.  Intemat,  1903,  p.  663.  See  also  F.  Loewlnsozi-LeHtaic  StodkD 
Hber  die  Eniptlvgesteine:  Compt.  rend.  VII.  Cong.  gtel.  intemat.,  St.  Feterabui|;»  1807. 
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ind  although  the  calculations  are  necessarily  crude,  they  are  none 
lie  less  conclusive.^  The  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 
loes  not  destroy  its  general  yalidity. 

From  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  the  more  noteworthy  meta- 
Qorphoses  within  the  igneous  rocks  may  be  classified  under  the 
oUowing  headings: 

1.  Change  of  pyroxene  to  amphibole. 

2.  Change  of  feldspar  to  mica. 

3.  Change  of  feldspar  to  zoisite. 

4.  Change  of  feldspar  to  Bcapolite. 

5.  FormatiQn  of  epidote. 

6.  Formation  of  garnet. 

7.  Change  of  hornblende  to  chlorite. 

8.  Segregation  of  albite  from  plagioclase. 

9.  Formation  of  serpentine. 
10.  Alteration  of  ilmenite. 

This  schedule  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  for  many  other  minor 
shanges  are  to  be  observed  in  the  metamorphism  of  igneous  rocks. 
Svery  primary  mineral  that  they  contain  may  give  rise  to  secondary 
ipecies,  and  these  represent  all  orders  of  transformation  from  the 
lightest  modification  to  the  complete  molecular  breaking  down 
¥hich  is  seen  in  the  processes  of  weathering.  Decompositions,  how- 
ever, are  not  now  xmder  discussion;  we  are  dealing  with  the  phe- 
lOmena  of  recrystallization  within  rock  masses,  excepting,  of  course, 
;he  case  of  serpentinization,  which  is  a  process  of  a  different  order. 

URAIjITIZATION. 

The  alteration  of  pyroxene  rocks  into  hornblende  rocks  is  one  of 
;he  best-estabKshed  metamorphoses.  The  hornblende  thus  produced, 
^hen  fibrous,  is  known  as  uralite,  and  the  change  is  called  uralitiza- 
ion.'  It  is  often  accompanied  and  complicated  by  other  changes, 
nich  as  the  formation  of  epidote  or  zoisite,  and  it  may  also  be  coJnci- 
lent  with  the  development  of  a  schistose  structure.  MediosiUcic  and 
mbsilicic  rocks,  like  gabbro  and  diabase,  are  thus  metamorphosed  into 
unphibolite  or  hornblende  schist.  An  excellent  example  of  this  sort 
>f  change  was  found  by  J.  J.  H.  Teall '  in  a  dike  at  Scourie,  Suther- 
andahire,  Scotland,  where  a  dolerite  had  changed,  first  into  a  mass- 
ve  hornblende-bearing  rock  and  later  into  a  schist.  The  following 
inalyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  changes  thus 
droduced. 

1  For  a  tabalatlon  of  the  volame  changes  attending  the  alteration  of  minerals,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A 
natise  on  metamorphism:  Hon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  397-408. 

s  See  O.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  p.  £2,  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject, 
leoompanied  by  abundant  references  to  literature.  See  also  L.  Dui>arc  and  T.  Homung,  Compt.  Rend., 
nL  199, 1904,  p.  223,  on  a  theory  of  uralitization. 

•  British  petrography,  1888,  p.  198;  also  in  Quart  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  41, 1885,  p.  137. 
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Analy$e$  ofpjfroxene  ro€k$  before  and  after  oZteretfioii. 

Aa.  The  plagloclue-pTToxeiie  rock  of  the  Soourle  dike. 

Ab.  The  derived  hornblende  aohist.  Analyses  by  Teall,  loo  oit 

Ba.  Pyroxene  from  the  center  of  a  crystal,  Templeton,  Oanada. 

Bb.  Intermediate  portion  of  the  same  orystaL 

Be.  Hornblende  forming  the  rim  of  the  crystal.  Analyses  B  by  B.  J.  Harrington,  GooL  8iirv«y  Ousdt, 
Rec.  of  Progress,  1877-78,  p.  21  O. 

Ca.  Diallage  from  a  gabbro,  Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

Cb.  Uralite  from  alteration  of  the  diallage.  Analyses  C  by  P.  Dahms,  Neoes  Jahrb.,  BeiL  Bd.  7,  p.  98, 
1801. 


Aa. 

Ab. 

Ba. 

Bb. 

Be 

Ca. 

Cb. 

SiO, 

47.46 

14  83 

2.47 

14  71 

49.78 

13.13 

436 

1L71 

60.87 
4  67 

.97 
L98 

.16 
16.37 
24  44 

.22 

.60 
«L44 

60.90 

482 

L74 

L36 

.16 

16.27 

24  39 

.08 

.16 

«L20 

62.82 

8.22 

2.07 

2.71 

.28 

19.04 

16.39 

.90 

.69 

02.40 

63.63 
3.12 
6.09 

13.64 

52.73 

ALO, 

4.70 

lr*2X' 

Fe,0, 

6.26 

t.yVro 

FeO 

ia2i 

MnO 

MgO 

6.00 
8.87 
2.97 

.99 
1.00 
1.47 

.36 

6.40 
a  92 
2.39 
L06 
L14 
2.22 
.10 

18w77 

6.19 

.60 

.20 

12.59 

■***o                ...................... 

OaO 

12.58 

Na-O 

.23 

KoO 

.06 

H,0 

]  54 

*""2  ^-^  ••••■■••-•■■••■•■•••••■•• 
T1O2 

CO, 

'>^-^^,  ........................ 

Specific  gravity 

100.12 
3.10 

100.19 
3.10 

100.49 
3.181 

100.06 
3.206 

99.62 
3.003 

lOLOl 

99.90 

«  Loss  on  ignition. 

That  the  change  from  pyroxene  to  uraUte  or  amphibole  is  something 
more  than  a  paramorphism  these  few  analyses  clearly  show.  In  A 
there  has  been  oxidation  of  ferrous  to  ferric  iron,  in  B  a  loss  of  lime, 
and  in  C  a  loss  of  magnesia.  In  many  cases  uralitization  is  accom- 
panied by  a  separation  of  magnetite,^  and  the  lime  removed  reappears 
as  calcite.  Epidote  is  also  a  common  product  during  the  process, 
which  must  vary  with  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  altering 
rock  and  of  the  individual  pyroxene.  Augite  thus  yields  hornblende 
or  actinoUte;  diopside  may  change  into  tremolite,  and  from  the  sods 
pyroxenes  the  aluminous  glaucophane  may  be  derived.  The  com- 
position of  the  pyroxene  is  reflected  in  that  of  its  derivative,  but 
the  augite-hornblende  change  is  the  most  common.*  Between  the 
original  igneous  rock  and  the  secondary  amphiboUtes,  there  are  aD 
possible  intermediate  gradations,  from  incipient  change  to  complete 
transformation.' 

1  See  O.  Rose,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  16, 1864,  p.  6;  £.  Svedmark,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1877,  p.  99* 
<  See  discussion  of  the  change  by  C.  H.  Gordon,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  40. 
3  On  amphibolite  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  granite  into  limestone,  in  the  Laorentian  rocks  of  Caoftd*. 
see  F.  D.  Adams,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  17, 1909,  p.  1. 
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GIiAUCOPHANE   SCHISTS. 

The  glaucophane  schists  differ  from  the  amphibolites  in  that  they 
contain  the  soda  amphibole  instead  of  hornblende.  H.  S.  Wash- 
ington ^  divides  these  rocks  into  three  classes,  namely,  epidote-glau- 
cophane  schist,  mica-glaucophane  schist,  and  quartz-glaucophane 
schist;  but  he  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  are  many  transitional 
varieties.  W.  H.  Melville,'  for  example,  has  described  a  gamet- 
glaucophane  schist  from  Mount  Diablo,  California;  and  A.  Wich- 
mann  *  an  epidote-mica-glaucophane  schist  from  Celebes.  A  zoisite- 
glaucophane  schist  from  Sulphur  Bank,  California,  is  also  mentioned 
by  G.  F.  Becker.*  It  consists  chiefly  of  glaucophane  and  zoisite,  but 
qu«:^rtz,  albite,  sphene,  and  muscovite  are  also  present.  Another  rock 
from  Piedmont,  containing  glaucophane,  garnet,  hornblende,  epidote, 
mica,  and  sphene,  described  by  T.  O.  Bonney,^  is  called  a  glaucophane 
eclogite. 

Genetically,  the  glaucophane  rocks  differ  widely.  Some  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  derived  from  mediosilicic  or  subsilicic  igneous  rocks; 
others  from  sedimentaries.  In  Greece,  for  example,  according  to  R. 
Lepsius,*  some  glaucophane  schists  represent  gabbro,  and  others  are 
metamorphosed  Cretaceous  shales.  The  epidote-glaucophane  schist 
of  Anglesey,  Wales,  described  by  J.  F.  Blake,^  was  originally  a  dio- 
rite,  and  in  this  rock  alterations  of  glaucophane  to  chlorite  occur.  In 
Piedmont,  as  described  by  S.  Franchi,"  there  are  glaucophane  rocks 
associated  with  amphibolite,  both  having  been  derived  from  diabase. 
In  Japan,  according  to  B.  Koto,*  the  metamorphosed  material  was 
formerly  a  diabase  tuff,  and  the  glaucophane  was  derived  from  dial- 
lage.  By  further  alteration  the  glaucophane  sometimes  passes  into 
crocidolite.  And  on  Angel  Island,  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  California, 
a  glaucophane  schist  studied  by  F.  L.  Ransome  ^^  has  been  developed 
from  a  radiolarian  chert,  probably  by  contact  metamorphism.  In 
many  cases  the  genesis  of  these  rocks  is  obscure;  but  Washington  sug- 
gests that  the  epidote-glaucophane  schists  represent  originally  gab- 
broid  fnagmas,  while  the  quartz-glaucophane  schists  are  metamor- 
phosed quartzites  or  quartzose  shales.    For  convenience,  differences 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  11, 1901,  p.  85.  This  memoir  is  a  very  complete  summary  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  rocks.  It  contains  many  analyses,  and  abundant  references  to  literature.  See  also  K.  Oebbeke, 
Zdtschr.  Deatsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  38, 1886,  p.  634;  U.  Qrubenmann,  Rosenbusch  ''Festschrift,"  1906; 
E.  H.  Nutter  and  W.  B.  Barber,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  10, 1902,  p.  738;  and  J.  P.  Smith,  Proc.  Am.  Phlloe. 
8oc.,  vol.  45, 1906,  p.  183.  The  last  two  papers  relate  to  the  glaucophane  rocks  of  California.  Other  note, 
worthy  papers  are  by  E.  Murgoci,  Bull.  D^t.  Geok>gy  Univ.  California,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  350;  and  L.  Miloht 
Neues  Jahrb.,  Festband,  1907,  p.  348. 

•  BuU.  Geol.  Soc  America,  vol.  2, 1800,  p.  413. 
s  Neues  Jahrb.,  18B3,  pt.  2,  p.  176. 

«  Men.  V.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  104. 

•  MtaMralog.  ICag.,  vol.  7, 1887,  p.  1. 

•  Geologie  von  Attika,  Berlin,  1803,  pp.  102, 138. 
1  Geol.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  125. 

•  BoL  Com.  fBoL  ital.,  vol.  26, 1895,  p.  192. 

•  Jour.  Coll.  Sci.  Japan,  vol.  1, 1886,  p.  85. 

«  BuU.  Dcpt.  Geology  Univ.  Calilomia,  vol.  1,  p.  211. 
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of  ori^  will  be  disregtided  here  and  llie  anafyies  of  this  group  of 
locks  are  tabulated  together,  as  follows: 

ilna^Mt  €fampMboliUe$  and  glaineopkane  9Mat»,^ 

K.  AmpMboUte  dllBi,  Vwtam  Owtg,  Viinihnwtti. 

B.  AmpliIboUtibtd,PiliBirO«itar.  AiialjniAMidBbjW.F.H31IAtaiid,Biin.n.B.OML8arngr 
No.a»,190«,p.88. 

C.  Aiiiplifbollti,Cr3ritalFaiIfdlitflot,lCkliIgHi.  DtMribad  b7E.L.  Smyth,  Moo.  U.  8.  QwL  Sumy, 
Tol.  M,  ISBQ,  p.  387.  Analjili  bj  E.  N.  SteAM.  FioMbly  darlvtd  bom  a  dIalMis  or  btMlt.  Ooatrini 
lMtnblMd<,plMlodiw,  btottti,  md  qpirti,  wlih  »  MttlTutUi  >nd  magirttlt. 

B.  Bpldot»«lM]0opliai»Mlilit,Moimt]>libio,OidilD^^  Aiialjilib7W.H.lfalTl]li,BiilLQMLftA 
AmMlott,  ToL  3,  UOO,  p.  4iS.   OaoMmwuatHM,    PQ«Ibljdflriv«d  from  duds. 

E.  QiRiBHilMiOQpliftiia  aoblit,  Btndan,  Onscm.  AnMijttd  $sad  dtwrHind  lij  H.  S.  WMhinglon,  An. 
Jour.  8oL,  4tii  wr.,  vol.  11, 1901,  p.  8S.   Oontaim  gtaaoophane,  epldote  or  mislia,  funst,  and  white  miek 

F.  ZoUtfr-gteuoophane  Mhlit,  Snlpfaiir  Bank,  CaUftnito.  Analyiii  by  Mohrllto.  Daaorfbod  bj  0.  F. 
Booker,  Moo.  U.  B.  OooL  Burwy,  toL  U,  1888,  p.  lOi. 

0.  lfle»flscioophaDO«Aiist,Iiliiidof8yni,Qraooo.   AiuOyndaiuldosoilbodby  WMhlnshm9loe.ett. 
H.  Qoarte-flMMxqidiaiM  «Aiist,  FoarmOe  Craek,  Oooo  Coimty,  Onfon.  Analyaod  and  dmarnnil  Ij 
Wadiington.  C>iiitaina<piarta,tiaooophana,dilofite,miiaBovtta,aiidtaniat 
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B 
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D 

E 

F 

O 

H 

SiO. 

49.57 

14.23 

3.95 

8w01 

6.14 

10.19 

3.06 

.95 

.14 

L33 

2.03 

trace 

.21 

.02 

.04 

trace 

trace 

.27 

trace? 

trace 

trace 

5L25 

16.53 

L81 

7.67 

5.87 

9.32 

3.35 

.78 

.19 

1.26 

L84 

5a  36 
13.26 
6.30 
9.34 
5.55 
7.85 
2.11 
L14 
L55 
1.55 
L77 

47.84 

16.88 

4.99 

5.56 

7.89 

1L15 

3.20 

.46 

.17 

1.81 

49.15 

15.87 

4.10 

7.58 

7.53 

9.06 

3.50 

.54 

.16 

1.07 

L19 

none 

49.68 

1160 

L86 

161 

6.26 

ia97 

3.09 

.12 

}3.84 

1.31 

5&26 

16.21 

a44 

4.63 

499 

3.82 

5.36 

.39 

.22 

•  WJ 

L37 

8i6$ 

ALO. 

t» 

Kol... .... 

.69 

FeS.....:........:::.. 

4.11 

MffO 

l» 

OeX) 

.68 

Na,0 

1.21 

Ka) 

1.24 

HoO- 

.07 

H,0+ 

1.35 

TiO- 

COj 

• 

pA 

.31 

(?) 
undet 

trace 

trace 

.28 

trace? 

.20 

.14 

.21 

^^;::::;;.;:::::.:: 

VaO. 

CtoO, 

NiO 

MnO 

trace 

.56 

trace 

.04 

trace 

trace 

SrO 

BaO 

1 

LLO 

»*»2^_r  .>■■■>■*.......... 

100.14 

100.46 

99.59 

100.65 

99.84 

99.59 

99.67 

10052 

a  A  number  of  am^ibolitea  fh>m  Massachusetts  are  described  by  B.  E.  Ememon  fai  Mon.  U.  8.  Qool.  8o^ 


p.  532.  See  also,  on  amphlbolite,  F.  Beeke,  If  in.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  4, 1882.  p.  286;  and  J.  A.  Ippen,  Mittb. 
Katurwiss.  Ver.  Steiennark,  1882,  p.  328.  Ippen  describes  "normal  ampnibolite,"  and  also  lonlta,  pyras* 
ene,  feldspar,  and  garnet  amphibollte. 


SERICITIZATION, 


The  conversion  of  feldspar  into  muscovite  is  one  of  the  common- 
est processes  of  metamorphism,  whether  of  igneous  or  of  sedimentary 
rocks.  In  many  instances  the  mica  produced  is  the  compact  or  fibrous 
variety  known  as  sericite,  which,  in  former  times,  was  generally  mis- 
taken for  talc.    The  so-called  talcose  schists  of  the  earlier  geologists 
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have  proved  in  most  cases  to  be  not  talcose^  but  sericitic.^  The  iden- 
tity of  sericite  with  mnscovite  was  finally  established  by  H.  Las- 
peyres'  ia  1880,  and  since  then  its  occurrence  has  been  repeatedly 
investigated.  The  alteration  is  most  conspicuous  ia  regions  where 
the  dynamic  metamorphism  has  been  most  intense — high  tempera- 
ture, the  chemical  activity  of  water,  and  mechanical  stress  all  work- 
ing together  to  bring  it  about.  Any  feldspathic  rock  may  imdergo 
sericitization,  but  orthoclase  rocks  fiunish  the  most  typical  exam- 
ples. The  derivation  of  sericitic  schists  and  gneisses  from  granite, 
quartz  porphyry,  and  diabase,  and  also  from  arkose  and  clay  slate, 
has  been  repeatedly  observed.'  # 

Sericite  is  commonly  derived  from  orthoclase  or  microcline,  as 
suggested  above,  but  may  be  generated  from  plagioclase  feldspars 
also,  the  reactions  in  the  two  cases  being  different.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  muscovite  from  orthoclase  the  necessary  potassium  is  already 
present;  but  in  order  to  produce  muscovite  from  plagioclase  a  replace- 
ment of  sodium  by  extraneous  potassium  is  required.  In  either  case 
the  reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  represented  by  more  than  one 
equation,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  formulation  is 
purely  hypothetical.  Until  the  processes  shall  have  been  experi- 
mentally reproduced  the  equations  will  remain  doubtful. 

First,  orthoclase  may  be  transformed  to  muscovite  by  the  addition 
of  colloidal  alumina  equivalent  in  composition  to  diaspore,  thus: 

KAlSijO, + 2A10.0H = KH,Al3Si30„. 

This  reaction  is  very  simple  chemicaUy,  but  geologically  improbable. 
It  requires  the  presence  of  solutions  containing  much  alumina,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  whence  they  could  be  derived.  It  suggests,  how- 
ever, a  possible  relation  between  the  formation  of  sericite  and  the 
alteration  to  bauxite,  a  possibility  which  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. 

A  second,  more  probable,  and  even  simpler  reaction  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

SKAlSijO,  +  H,0  =  KHjAlaSisO.j  +  K^SiO,  +  SSiO,. 

In  this  case  water  alone,  acting  on  orthoclase  at  a  high  temperature 
and  imder  pressure,  forms  muscovite,  free  silica,  and  potassium  siU- 
cate,  the  last  compound  being  leached  away.  The  liberated  silica 
may  be  partly  removed  in  solution,  or  it  can  recrystallize  as  quartz, 

1  See  O.  H.  Wniiams,  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  02, 1890,  pp.  60-62,  for  historical  details. 

*  Zeit9chr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  4, 1879,  p.  245. 

•  See  J.  G.  Lehmaxm,  Untersuchimgen  fiber  die  Entstehung  der  altkrystallinischen  Schiefergesteine,  Bomi, 
UM;  A.  Wlfihrnann,  Verhandl.  Natur.  Ver.  preuas.  Rhelnl.  u.  Westfalens,  vol.  34, 1877,  p.  1;  A.  von  Orod- 
deek,  Neoes  Jahrb.,  BeiL  Bd.  2, 1883.  p.  72;  C.  Schmidt,  idem.  Bell.  Bd.  4, 1886,  p.  428,  and  C.  Benedicks, 
BuIL  QbcL  Inst  Upsala,  voL  7,  1904-5,  p.  278.  In  Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geoL  Landesanstalt,  1885,  pt.  1,  Von 
Ofoddeck  describes  the  derivation  of  sericite  schists  Ihnn  clay  slates. 
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a  mineral  which  ahnost  invariably  accompaniee  sericite  in  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Fnrthermorei  the  analyses  of  sericite  usually  show  a 
small  excess  of  silica  over  that  contained  in  normal  muscovite.  A 
similar  reaction  with  albite  should  yield  the  soda  mica  paragonite. 
A  modified  form  of  the  last  reaction  is  in  common  use,  which  in- 
volves the  introduction  into  the  equation  of  carbonated  water,  as 
follows: 

SKAlSijOs  +  H,0 + CO, = KHaAlaSisOi, + KjCO,  +  6SiO,. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  potassium  carbonate  would  dissolve  one 
molecule  of  the  liberated  silica,  forming  potassium  silicate  as  before. 
The  CO3  would  thus  be  set  free  again,  ready  to  assist  in  further  alter- 
ations of  feldspar.  Since  carbonated  waters,  both  of  meteoric  and 
of  deep-seated  origin,  are  very  abimdant,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  regenerative  process  is  really  in  operation.  If  so,  the  reaction 
should  be  more  vigorous  than  when  water  acts  alone.  The  frequent 
association  of  calcite  with  sericite  is  an  indication  that  carbonated 
solutions  have  helped  to  produce  the  change.^  If  the  alteration  took 
place  in  presence  of  both  albite  and  orthoclase,  the  potassium  silicate 
would  probably  react  upon  the  former  mineral  or  upon  its  incipient 
decomposition  products,  so  that  muscovite  only,  without  paragonite, 
would  be  formed.  In  the  development  of  muscovite  from  plagio- 
clase  the  presence  of  potassium-bearing  solutions,  which  exchange 
alkalies  with  the  sodium  compounds,  must  be  assumed. 

OTHER    ALTERATIONS    OF    FELDSPAR. 

Apart  from  the  phenomenon  of  sericitization,  the  plagioclase  feld- 
spars undergo  a  number  of  other  metasomatic  changes,  whose  records 
are  preserved  in  the  metamorphic  rocks.  Under  the  influence  of 
carbonated  waters  the  anorthite  molecule  may  be  decomposed,  with 
the  formation  of  calcite  and  the  separation  of  silica.  In  this  case  the 
albite  remains  as  a  finely  granular  aggregate,  tlie  so-called  ''albit€ 
mosaic,''  which  outwardly  resembles  quartz  and  \vith  which  quarts 
is  commonly  associated.^  When  the  lime  of  the  anorthite  is  not  com- 
pletely removed,  it  goes  to  form  other  silicates,  such  as  epidote,  zois- 
ite,  or  actinolite.     The  latter  reactions  are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

The  alteration  of  plagioclase  to  zoisite  is  exceedingly  conmion,  but 
it  is  rarely  complete.  As  a  rule  mixtures  of  zoisite  and  feldspar 
remain,  which  were  once  thought  to  represent  a  distinct  mineral  spe- 
cies and  to  which  the  name  saussurite  was  given.     The  mechanism  of 


i  Compare  W.  Llndgren,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  60S,  In  reference  to  the  assocJatioo 
with  calcite. 

>  See  K.  A.  Lessen,  Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  pp.  625-530.  See  also  G.  H.  WilliimSi 
BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  p.  60. 
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the  change  is  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  a  double  decomposition 
between  the  albite  and  anorthite  molecules,  brought  about  by  the 
intervention  of  water.  The  feldspars,  however,  vary  in  composition; 
the  water  may  contain  other  reacting  substances  in  solution,  and  so 
the  reactions  are  complicated  in  many  ways.  The  following  equa- 
tion, which  is  plausible  but  not  proved,  represents  the  transformation 
of  plagioclase  into  a  mixture  of  zoisite,  paragonite,  and  quartz,  a 
imxture  that  sometimes  occurs : 

NaAlSi,Os+4CaAl,Si,Og  +  2H,0=  ' 

Albite.         Anorthite.         Water. 

2Ca3HAl5Si,Oi,  -f  H,NaAlj|3isOia  +  2SiO,. 

Zoisite.  Paragonite.  Quartz. 

When  orthoclase  molecules  are  present,  muscovite  will  be  formed  ; 
that  is,  sericitization  and  saussuritization  may  go  on  together.  With 
albite  in  excess,  the  saussurite  mixture  appears,  but  that  again  is 
variable.  It  may  contain  epidote,  scapoUte,  or  garnet;  according 
to  A.  Cathrein,^  saussurite  is  sometimes  derived  from  garnet;  and  all 
of  these  minerals  may  undergo  complete  or  partial  alterations  into 
other  compoimds. 

Saussuritic  rocks  have  been  described  by  many  petrographers,  and 
there  is  abundant  literature  covering  them.  F.  Becke'  reports  a 
saussurite  gabbro  from  Greece,  consisting  of  saussurite  and  diallage, 
the  latter  partly  altered  to  hornblende.  P.  MichaeP  describes 
another  saussurite  gabbro  from  (xermany,  in  which  garnet  is  also 
present,  derived  from  diallage  and  partly  altered  to  serpentine. 
Another  saussurite  gabbro  from  Sturgeon  Falls,  Michigan,  was  care- 
fuUy  studied  by  O.  H.  Williams.^  It  contained  saussurite  derived 
from  the  complete  alteration  of  plagioclase;  diallage;  hornblende, 
partly  secondary;  and  a  httle  ilmenite,  with  some  calcite,  quartz,  and 
a  colorless  chlorite.  By  further  alteration  this  rock  passes  into  a 
silvery  schist,  consisting  mainly  of  chlorite,  calcite,  and  secondary 
quartz,  but  with  some  feldspars  remaining,  partly  sericitized.  A 
rock  designated  as  a  zoisite-homblende  diorite,  from  the  Bradshaw 
Mountains,  Arizona,  described  by  T.  A.  Jaggar  and  C.  Palache,^ 
contained  47  per  cent  of  zoisite,  derived  from  plagioclase,  17  per  cent 
of  actinolite,  and  smaller  amounts  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  albite,  chlo- 
rite, kaoUn,  and  magnetite.  The  following  analyses  of  zoisite  rocks 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

t  Zflttachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  10, 1885,  p.  444. 

•  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  1, 1878,  p.  247. 

•  NeoflB  Jahrb.,  1881,  pt  1,  p.  32. 

«  Boll.  U.  8.  OeoL  Survey  No.  62, 1880,  pp.  67-76.  Another  saussuiltiEed  gabbro  from  the  Upper  Quin- 
naieo  Falls  is  described  on  pp.  102-104.  On  pp.  68-60  WUUams  gives  a  general  discussion  of  this  form  of 
aUtrmtiim.  with  hbtorlcal  details.    See  also  A.  Cathrein,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  234. 

•  Bndihftw  Moimtains  folio  (No.  126),  Geol.  Atlas  U.  S.,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1906^  pp.  4-6. 
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The  sericitization  of  C  is  shown  by  the  loss  of  sodium  and  great 
increase  of  potassium.  The  Sturgeon  Falls  series  ia  especially  in- 
structive as  illustrating  the  occurrence  of  several  alterationa,  iNurtly 
simultaneous  and  partly  successive,  in  the  same  rock  foimatioD. 
Sausaurite;  sericitei  and  uralite  are  all  represented. 

The  transformation  of  plagioclase  into  scapolite  is  by  no  means 
rarC;  but  the  nature  of  the  process  is  not  always  easy  to  trace.  Scap- 
olite is  often  formed  by  contact  reactions  between  igneous  rocks  and 
limestones,  as  well  as  by  processes  resembling  that  of  saussuritizatioa 
For  the  latter  change,  which  is  the  one  to  be  properly  considered  now, 
the  classical  example  is  furnished  by  the  spotted  gabbro  of  Oede- 
gaarden.  In  this  case  a  plagioclase-p3rroxene  rock  has  been  altered 
into  a  scapolite-homblende  mixture,  a  rock  which,  according  to 
Fouqu6  and  L6vy,^  is  retransformed  on  fusion  into  p3rroxene  and 
labradorite.  The  alteration,  then,  is  reversible  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  studied  quantitatively.  The  change  from  plagioclase  to  scapo- 
lite, as  investigated  by  J.  W.  Judd,'  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of 
sodium  chloride,  which  exists  in  solution  in  minute  inclusions  within 
the  original  rock.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Oedegaarden 
gabbro  is  in  contact  with  veins  of  chlorapatite,  from  which  some  of 
the  chlorine  essential  to  the  formation  of  scapoUte  may  have  been 
derived. 

>  Ball.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  113. 

t  Mln.  Mag.,  vol.  8, 1889,  p.  186.  See  also  A.  Michel  Ldvy,  Bull.  Soc  xnin.,  vol.  1, 1878,  pp.  48,  78.  A 
similar  rock  from  Bamle,  Norway,  containing  sphene,  amphlbole,  and  wemerite,  is  also  described.  Otiier 
noteworthy  memoirs  on  the  Scandinavian  rooks  of  this  class  are  by  A.  E.  Tflmebohm  and  S.  Swdmaikf 
Geol.  FOren.  FQrhandL,  vol.  6, 1882,  p.  102;  voL  7, 1884^  p.  203. 
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In  any  case^  the  conversion  of  plagioclase  to  scapolite  requiree  the 
iddition  of  new  material.  The  scapolitesi  as  shown  by  O.  T&cher- 
nak/  are  mixtures  of  two  end  species — meionite,  Ca4AleSiaO,5,  and 
narialitO;  Na4Al,3i0OMCl.  These  may  be  derived  from  anorthite 
md  albite  in  accordance  with  the  following  empirical  equations: 

3CaAl,SiaOg  +  CaO  =  Ca^Al^Si  As- 
3NaAlSi,0g  +  NaCI  =  Na,Al,Si,0^a. 

In  order  to  change  an  ordinary  plagioclase  into  an  ordinary  scapo- 
ite,  then,  lime  and  sodium  chloride  must  be  taken  up^  and  it  is  clear 
;hat  these  reagents  may  come  from  quite  dissimilar  sources.  The 
change  of  pyroxene  to  amphibole  may  furnish  the  lime  in  some  cases; 
ipatite  may  yield  it,  with  chlorine,  in  others;  but  no  general  rule,  no 
aclusive  group  of  reactions,  can  be  postulated.  The  widely  different 
^nditions  under  which  scapolitization  may  take  place  have  been 
well  summarized  by  A.  Lacroix,'  whose  two  memoirs  upon  the  subject 
ire  most  exhaustive. 

On  the  epidotization  of  plagioclase  feldspar  there  is  an  abundant 
iterature.'  Since  epidote  and  zoisite  are  closely  analogous  in  chem- 
cal  structure,  the  process  of  alteration  must  resemble  that  of  saus- 
(uritization,  from  which  it  differs  in  detail.  Epidote  contains  iron, 
ypical  zoisite  does  not;  and  that  element  seems  commonly  to  be 
umished  by  hornblende  or  pyroxene.  Feldspar,  augite,  hornblende, 
uid  biotite  all  alter  into  epidote;  and  so,  too,  in  some  cases  apparently 
loes  chlorite.  The  derivation  of  epidote  from  chlorite  has  been 
observed  by  G.  F.  Becker  *  in  the  rocks  of  the  Comstock  lode,  and 
ilthough  the  observation  is  questioned  by  some  authorities,  it  is 
lot  disproved.  Chemically,  it  is  not  improbable;  but  usually  the  two 
ninerals,  chlorite  and  epidote,  form  simultaneously  from  a  common 
)arent.  In  the  rocks  of  Leadville,  W.  Cross  *  found  epidote  derived 
rom  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  biotite,  and  hornblende.  G.  H.  Wil- 
iams  *  observed  its  formation  as  a  contact  rim  between  feldspar  and 

t  See  the  section  on  scapollte  in  Chapter  X,  p.  383,  ante. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  12, 1889,  p.  83;  vol.  14, 1891,  p.  16.  Lacroiz  states  that  wemerite  gneisses  are  very 
cmunon.  Lacroix  and  C.  Baret  (idem,  voL  10, 1887,  p.  288)  describe  a  wemerite  pyroxenite.  Wemerite, 
t  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  intermediate  scapolites.  See  also  H.  Wulf,  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  8, 1887, 
*.  213,  on  a  scapolite-augite  gneiss  from  Herero  Land,  Africa;  and  F.  Becke,  idem,  vol.  4, 1882,  p.  285,  on 
Imllar  rocks  Dron;  Lower  Austria.  Bcapolite  amphiboiites  are  described  by  O .  MOgge,  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell. 
Id.  4, 1886,  p.  683,  from  Mtsai  Land;  E.  Dathe,  Jahrb.  K.  preuss.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  1884,  p.  Ixxvl,  tram 
iennany ;  and  F.  D.  Adams  and  A.  C.  Lawson,  Canadian  Rec.  Scl. ,  vol.  3, 1888,  p.  185,  from  Canada.  Adams 
nd  Lawson  also  describe  two  scapolite  diorites.  The  scapollte  rocks  of  northern  New  Jersey,  briefly  de- 
srib0d  by  F.  L.  Nason  (Ann.  Kept.  State  Geologist,  1890,  p.  33),  occur  as  dikes  in  crystalline  limestone, 
nd  may  have  been  fomied  by  contact  metamorphism.  C.  H.  Smyth  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1, 1806, 
1. 273),  has  described  the  transformation  of  a  gabbro  into  a  gneiss  containiag  pyroxene,  hornblende,  feldspar, 
nd  scapolite. 

•  See  A.  Okthrein,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  247;  A.  Schenck,  Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss. 
thtttnL  VL  WesUUens,  vol.  41, 1884,  p.  53;  and  G.  H.  Williams,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  p.  56, 
V  sommaries  of  the  earlier  observations. 

«Mon.  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  3, 1882,  pp.  75,  76, 213.    Criticised  by  Williams,  loc.  cit.,  and  H.  Rosen- 
meh,  Neuee  Jahrb.,  1884,  pt.  2,  Ref.,  p.  180. 
•MoQ.  U.  8.  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  12, 1886,  pp.  341, 357. 

•  BqIL  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  28, 1886,  p.  3L 
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hornblende  in  the  gabbro-diorite  near  Baltimore,  and  F.  D.  Chester  ^ 
described  similar  occurrences  in  Delaware.  In  some  of  Chester's 
specimens  the  epidote  contained  cores  of  feldspar. 

Epidotization,  then,  represents  a  reaction  between  the  feldspsra 
and  the  ferromagnesian  minerals  of  a  rock,  and  when  it  is  complete 
a  mixture  of  quartz  and  epidote  remains.  Such  a  rock  is  known  as 
epidosite,  and  its  formation  has  been  many  times  recorded.  J.  Lem- 
bei^'  describes  an  alteration  of  this  kind  from  augite  porphyiy; 
and  Schenck'  reports  the  derivation  of  epidosite  from  diabase. 
Unakite  is  a  remarkable  rock  consisting  of  rose-colored  orthoclase 
and  green  epidote,  first  described  by  F.  H.  Bradley  *  from  western 
North  Carolina.  It  has  since  been  found  near  Milam's  Gap,  Yii^^ima. 
According  to  W.  C.  Phalen,*  who  has  studied  this  locaUty,  the  ima- 
kite  is  derived  from  a  hypersthene  akerite,  or  quartz-diallage  syenite, 
and  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  two  principal  minerals,  some 
quartz,  iron  oxides,  zircon,  and  apatite.  It  passes  into  epidosite  by 
further  alteration.  Epidote-quartz  rocks  from  New  Jersey  have 
also  been  briefly  described  by  L.  G.  Westgate.'  Here,  as  at  Milam's 
Gap,  the  epidote  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  pyroxene. 

Garnet  is  a  common  mineral  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  and  is  often 
indicated  in  their  nomenclature.  Garnet  gneiss,  garnet-mica  schist, 
garnet  hornfels,  and  gamet-oUvine  rock  are  good  examples.  In 
these  rocks,  however,  garnet  is  commonly  an  accessory  mineral  rather 
than  a  main  constituent.  On  the  other  hand,  rocks  are  known  con- 
sisting chiefly  or  largely  of  garnet,  and  one  of  these,  eclogite,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  investigations.' 

Eclogite  is  essentially  a  rock  composed  of  red  garnet,  with  a  green 
pyroxene,  omphacite.  It  may  also  contain,  subordinately,  horn- 
blende, quartz,  zoisite,  kyanite,  and  muscovite,  with  zircon,  apatite, 
sphene,  epidote,  magnetite,  pyrite,  and  pyrrhotite  as  minor  acces- 
sories.® According  to  J.  A.  Ippen,'  the  Styrian  eclogites  shade  into 
omphacite  rock  on  one  side  and  into  garnet  rock  on  the  other;  that 
is,  either  mineral  may  predominate  and  give  its  own  character  to. 
the  mixture.  The  eclogites  of  the  lower  Loire,  according  to  Al 
Lacroix,^^  sometimes  contain  feldspar  formed  as  a  secondary  minera 
during  the  uralitization  of  highly  aluminous  pyroxenes.  Lacroix 
shows  that  these  rocks  are  products  of  dynamometamorphism.     The 

»  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  69, 1890,  p.  35. 

«  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  29,  1877,  p.  498. 

s  Verhandl.  Naturhist.  Ver.  preuss.  Rheinl.  u.  Westfolens,  vol.  41,  1884,  p.  53. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  7,  1874,  p.  519. 

^  Misc.  Coll.  Smithsonian  Inst.,  Quart.  Issue,  vol.  1,  1904,  p.  301. 
<  Ann.  Rept.  State  Geologist  New  Jersey,  1895,  p.  30. 

7  See  Zirkel's  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  369,  for  many  references.    The  papen  by 
Lohmann  and  Hezner,  cited  on  the  next  page,  als3  contain  bibliographies. 

•  See  R.  von  Drasche,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1871,  Mtn.  Mitt.,  p.  85,  and  £.  R.  RIob,  Min.  pet 
Mitt.,  vol.  1,  1878,  pp.  165,  181. 

•  Mitt.  Naturwiss.  Ver.  Steiermark,  1892,  p.  328. 

u  BulL  See.  8cL  nat.  de  I'Ouest  de  la  France,  vol.  1, 1801,  p.  8L 
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GTUshing  and  fraoturing  of  the  original  rocks  has  facilitated  the  cir- 
culation of  the  waters  to  which  their  alterations  are  due. 

L.  Hezner/  who  studied  eclogite  from  the  Oetzthal,  in  the  T^rolese 
Alpsi  regards  it  as  a  metamorphic  derivative  of  gabbroid  rocks.  By 
further  metamorphosis  it  passes  iuto  amphiboUte,  the  ecogite  being 
the  deeper-seated  phase.  The  garnet,  he  thinks,  was  formed  by  a 
reaction  between  plagioclase  and  olivine,  or  perhaps  between  plagio- 
clase  and  pyroxene.  The  omphacite  alters  into  hornblende,  and  so, 
too,  does  the  garnet,  but  later.  First  eclogite,  then  garnet  amphib- 
olite,  then  amphibolite,  is  the  order  of  these  allied  rocks.  Plagio- 
clase also  appears,  as  observed  by  Lacroix,  among  the  products  of 
alteration,  together  with  epidote,  chlorite,  magnetite,  zoisite,  and 
biotite. 

The  following  analyses  of  epidote  and  garnet  rocks  are  from  the 
memoirs  already  cited: 

Analytei  of  epidote  and  garnet  rock$. 

A,  B.  Bpldoslte  derived  from  diabase,  upper  Ruhrthal,  Oennany.    Analysed  and  deecribed  by  Schenck. 
0.  Unaklte,  MUam's  Gap,  Virginia.    Analysis  by  Phalen. 

D.  Eclogite,  Snlfthal,  Styila. 

B.  Eclogite,  Burgrtsln,  Styria.    Analyses  D  and  E  by  Hesner. 


MgO.. 
CaO.. 
Na,0. 

£o.. 

H,0+ 
ZrO,.. 

FeS,.. 


} 


42.13 

19.21 

11.19 

2.52 

.41 

21.42 

.29 

.08 

2.39 

1.40 


.08 


.25 


101.  37 


B 


} 


50.26 

13.72 

9.18 

2.97 

2.20 

16.30 

.71 

1.12 

1.88 

1.60 


.39 


.26 


100.59 


} 


58.32 

16.77 

6.56 

.89 

.09 

11.68 

.32 

4.01 

1.73 

(») 
trace 

.48 

.13 


99.98 


D 


44.06 

17.63 

3.40 

9.96 

7.19 

11.58 

2.92 

.91 

.12 

.17 

2.29 


100.23 


E 


46.26 

14.45 

4.41 

5.82 

11.99 

11.66 

2.45 

1.51 


1.10 
.28 


99.93 


a  Not  separated  from  alumina. 

CHIiORITIZATION. 


In  chloritization  we  find  a  stage  of  metamorphism  which  is  nearly 
akin  to  decomposition.  Any  ferromagnesian  mineral  may  alter  into 
chloritic  material,  and  that,  by  further  change,  may  break  down  into 

>  MIn.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  22, 1908,  pp.  437, 506.  See  also  E.  Joukowsky,  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  133, 1001,  p.  1312, 
on  altenttous  of  eclogite  from  Lso  Comu.  Other  valuable  papers  upon  eclogite  are  by  P.  Lohmann,  Neues 
lahrb.,  1884,  pt.  1,  p.  83;  and  F.  Becke,  liin.  pet.  liitt.,  vol.  4, 1882,  pp.  317-322.  Edogites  from  California 
bft^e  been  described  by  R.  8.  Holway,  Jour.  Geology,  voL  12, 1004,  p.  344,  and  J.  P.  Smith,  Proo.  Am.  PhUos, 
Soo.,  VOL  45y  1006,  p.  188. 
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a  mixture  of  carbonates,  limonite,  and  quarts.  Thib  gabbfos  of  lliehi- 
gan,  described  by  O.  H.  Williams,^  show  clearly  Hie  soccesaiye  stepe 
of  uralitization  and  chlbritization,  the  final  product  often  being  a 
chloritic  schist.  Diabase  and  diorite  are  often  ehloritised,  gaining 
thereby  the  green  color  to  which  the  conunon  appellation  '^  green- 
stone'' is  due.  In  diabase  the  chloritic  substance  is  comnionly 
derived  from  augite,  caldte  and  quartz  being  formed  at  the  same  tim^ 
The  alumina  needed  to  produce  the  chlorite  is  probaMy  funiiahed  by 
feldspar.'  Under  anhydrous  conditions,  as  we  have  alreachjr  seen, 
a  reaction  between  feldspars  and  ferromagnesian  minerala  yields 
garnet;  possibly  the  formation  of  chlorite  is  similar,  but  effected 
in  presence  of  water.  The  alterability  of  garnet  into  chlorite  emjiut 
sizes  this  suggestion. 

The  chlorites  developed  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin  are  rarely  definite 
species.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  variable  mixtures,  of  which  many  havB 
received  specific  names.  Diabantite  and  procldorite,  both  ferrife^ 
ous,  are  perhaps  the  most  common.  Because  of  this  vagueness, 
Rosenbusch  prefers  to  use  the  collective  term  ''chloritic  substance" 
in  describing  the  products  of  this  class.  The  general  names  ''Turi- 
dite"  and  ''chloropite"  have  also  been  proposed;  the  one  by  H. 
Vogelsang,  the  other  by  C.  W.  Otlmbel. 

CONSTTTUnONAIi   FORMUI^iS:. 

Although  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  write  positive  reactions  for  all 
of  the  alterations  that  we  have  so  far  been  considering,  some  of  them 
are  partly  elucidated  by  the  structural  formulae  of  several  minerals. 
A  number  of  these  species  are  curiously  alike  in  constitution,  and  widi 
them  other  minerals,  not  specilically  studied  in  this  chapter,  may 
also  be  compared.  Taking  the  tripled  formulae  of  orthoclase  and 
albite,  which  are  suggested  by  the  alteration  of  albite  into  marialite, 
the  following  system  of  f ormulsB  can  be  developed :  * 

Orthoclase Al,(Si,08)sK,. 

Albite Al3(Si,08),Na,. 

Marialite Ala(Si,08),Na4(Aia). 

NepheUte Al,(Si04)^a,. 

Paragonite Al,(Si04),NaH,. 

Muflcovite Al,(Si04),KH,. 

Topaz Al,(Si04),(AlFa),. 

Andalueite Al,(Si04),(A10),. 

Biotite Al2(Si04),Mg,KH. 

Garnet Al2(Si04),Ca,. 

Prehnite Al,(Si04),C5iCH,. 

Zoisite Al,(Si04),Oaa(A10H). 

I  BuU.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  62, 1890. 

«  See  G .  W.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1875,  pp.  100, 454.  Also  A.  Schflnck,  VwbaiidL  Kitir 
hist.  Ver.  prenss.  Rhelnl.  u.  Westfalens,  vol.  41, 1884,  p.  74.  ChloriUntlon  Is  ftiUy  (ttaooaed  by  TTiiiilwTll 
In  his  ICikroakoplsche  Physlograidile  der  maatHgiea  Oestdne,  3d  ad.,  vol.  2,  pp.  180-481. 

*  See  F.  W.  Clarke,  BolL  U.  8.  Oeol.  8arvey  No.  125, 1805,  for  an  extended  dlscunton  of  tlMMtemalR. 
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Epidote  resembles  zoisite,  but  with  iron  partly  replacing  aluminum, 
and  siniilar  replacements  exist  in  the  garnet  group.  Anorthite, 
meionitC;  and  the  normal  chlorites  are  representable  by  formulas  of 
the  same  type,  but  slightly  more  complex,  and  many  other  alumino- 
silicates  follow  the  same  rule. 

From  these  formulae,  which  are  identical  in  type,  the  observed  alter- 
ations become  intelligible.  One  species  changes  into  another  by 
replacement  of  atoms,  the  typical  structures — the  nuclei,  so  to  speak — 
remaining  undisturbed.  When  the  trisilicate  feldspars  alter  into 
orthosilicates,  siUca  is  liberated;  but  the  other  changes  are  simpler. 
For  example,  nephelite,  topaz,  and  andalusite  all  change  easily  into 
muscovite;  members  of  the  garnet  group  can  form  epidote,  biotite, 
or  the  normal  chlorites,  and  so  on.  Pyroxenes  and  amphiboles,  how- 
ever, are  compounds  of  different  structure  from  those  given  in  the 
foregoing  table,  and  the  mechanism  of  their  alterations  is  not  so  clear. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  are  easily  understood;  others  still  await  inter- 
pretation. It  is  possible  to  write  empirical  equations  in  all  cases, 
but  they  have  slender  value.  A  correlation  between  molecular  con- 
stitution and  the  observed  changes  must  be  established  before  the 
chemistry  of  metamorphism  can  be  completely  described. 

TAIiC    AND    SERPENTINE. 

When  distinctively  magnesian  silicates  undergo  hydrous  meta- 
morphism, which  happens  chiefly  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  the 
product  is  likely  to  be  either  talc  or  serpentine.*  Other  hydrous  sili- 
cates may  be  formed  also,  together  with  carbonates  and  the  hydrox- 
ide, brucite;  but  the  two  species  just  named  are  the  most  important. 
I  speak  now,  of  course,  with  reference  to  alterations  in  place;  such 
a  rock  as  dolomite  falls  in  quite  another  category. 

A  typical  production  of  serpentine  is  from  rocks  containing  oUvine; 
and  the  probable  reaction  is  as  follows: 

2Mg,SiO,  +  2H,0  +  CO, = MgjH^Si  A + MgCO,. 

Olivine.  Serpentine.    Magnesite. 

Peridotites  are  especially  liable  to  this  sort  of  alteration,  and 
many  serpentine  rocks  can  be  assigned  tliis  origin.'  The  well-known 
Lizard  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  for  instance,  has  been  shown  by 
T.  G.  Bonney  •  to  be  an  altered  Iherzolite. 

>  Aooordhig  to  G.  P.  Merrill  (Oeol.  Mag.,  1809,  p.  354)  the  fonnatloii  of  serpentine  as  a  rock  is  a  deep-seated 
prooess.  This  coooeption,  however,  does  not  preclude  the  generation  of  di^eminated  serpentine,  regarded 
not  as  a  rock  but  as  a  mineral  species,  within  the  belt  of  weathering. 

s8ee  F.  Sandberger.  Neues  Jahrb.,  1866,  p.  386;  idem,  18C7,  p.  176;  O.  Tschermak,  Sitnmgsb.  Akad. 
WIen,  vol.  50, 1867,  p.  361;  E.  Weinschenk,  Abhandl.  K.-bayer.  Akad.,  Math-phys.  Klasse,  vol.  18,  p.  651; 
J.  Lemberg,  Zeitsohr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oeseli.,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  531;  B.  Weigand,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichs- 
aostalt,  1875,  Min.  Mitt.,  p.  183.  F.  Zirkel  (Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  404)  gives  an 
sztenthre  bibliography  of  serpentine. 

s  Quart.  Jour.  GeoL  Soc.,  vol.  33, 1877,  p.  884. 
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Pyroxenes,  also,  are  often  converted  into  serpentine.  The  equa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  diopside,  is  perhaps  as  follows: 

SMgCaSi  A + 3C0,  +  2H,0 = MgjH^i  A  +  3CaC0, + 4SiO^ 

Diopside.  Serpentine.        Galcite.       Quarts. 

This  reaction  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  serpentine  rocks  often 
contain  quartz  and  calcite.  When  serpentine  is  formed  from  gabbro 
or  pyroxenite  the  change  is  probably  of  this  kind,  although  it  may 
have  been  preceded  by  uralitization  of  the  pyroxene.  Serpentmes 
derived  from  amphiboUtes  have  been  repeatedly  described.* 

In  short,  serpentine  may  be  formed  from  any  silicate  which  hap- 
pens to  be  rich  in  magnesia,  such  as  olivine,  pyroxene,  amphibole, 
garnet,'  or  chondrodite.'  It  also  appears  to  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  percolating  magnesian  waters  upon  nonmagnesian  minerals, 
such  as  feldspars,  and  possibly,  even,  quartz.^  J.  Lemberg'  has 
shown  that  solutions  of  magnesium  carbonate  will  attack  oligoclase, 
replacing  sodium  by  magnesium  to  a  considerable  extent;  but  alte^ 
ations  of  this  sort  are  not  very  common.  Many  reported  changes  of 
minerals  to  talc  or  serpentine  have  been  erroneous,  for  compact  mus- 
covitc  is  easily  mistaken  for  them.  A  pseudomorphous  mineral 
should  be  called  serpentine  or  steatite  only  after  thorough  chemical 
and  optical  examination.  The  mere  fact  that  a  mineral  is  green, 
soft,  compact,  and  soapy  to  the  touch  is  not  enough  to  establish  its 
character. 

In  many  localities  serpentine  is  associated  with  dolomite  or  dolo- 
mitic  limestone.  In  these  cases  the  mineral  has  been  derived  from 
magnesian  silicates,  which  were  first  formed  within  the  limestone  by 
metamorpliic  processes.  In  the  limestones  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  according  to  J.  D.  Dana,®  the  parent  minerals  were  tremo- 
lito  or  actinolite.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  dolomite  itself  may 
have  become  sLlicated,  yielding  serpentine  by  alteration  of  the  com- 
pounds thus  formed.  Similar  views  are  advanced  by  S.  F.  Emmons ' 
with  reference  to  serpentines  found  near  Leadville,  Colorado.  The 
serpentine  of  Montville,  New  Jersey,  wliich  is  also  in  dolomite,  was 
shown  by  G.  P.  Merrill  *  to  be  derived  from  pyroxene,  and  the  same 
conclusion  was  reached  regarding  the  ophioUte  or  ophicalcite  of 
Warren   County,   New   York.*    The   *^verde-antique"    marbles  are 

1  B.  K.  Emerson  (Mon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  29, 1898,  p.  114)  assigns  this  origin  to  the  serxwn  tines  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  An  Australian  amphibollte  serpentine  has  also  been  described  by  J.  B.  Jaquet»  Rec 
Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  5, 1896-1898,  p.  21. 

«  See  A.  Schrauf,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  6, 18S2,  p.  321. 

<  See  J.  D.  Dana,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  8, 1S74,  p.  371,  on  serpentine  pseudomoxphs  firom  the  Tilly 
Foster  mine. 

*  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  pp.  108-128. 

6  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  22, 1870,  p.  345;  vol.  24, 1872,  p.  255. 
«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1880,  p.  30. 
»  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  12, 1886,  p.  282, 

*  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vol.  11, 1888,  p.  105. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20, 1880,  p.  30. 
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niliar  illustrations  of  this  commingling  of  carbonates  with  serpen- 
le.  A  qiiite  different  blending  of  serpentine  with  other  minerals  is 
at  described  by  me  from  Stephens  Coimty,  Washington.^  This  mix- 
re  was  apparently  a  normal  serpentine;  but  upon  analysis  it  was 
Lind  to  contain  only  20  per  cent  of  that  species,  with  60  per  cent  of 
ucite,  14  per  cent  of  chlorite,  and  5  per  cent  of  hydromagnesite. 
3  origin,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  determined. 
In  the  quicksilver  region  of  California  G.  F.  Becker'  foimd  ser- 
ntines  which  had  been  decomposed  by  solfataric  agencies  until 
ly  the  silica  remained.  Similar  reductions  of  serpentine  to  opal, 
alcedony,  and  quartz  have  been  recorded  by  A.  Lacroix.'  The 
ids  of  volcanic  fumaroles  had  removed  the  bases  of  the  serpentine 
the  form  of  soluble  siilphates. 

From  what  has  been  said  so  far  it  is  evident  that  serpentine  origi- 
,tes  in  various  different  ways.  Some  serpentine  is  merely  altered 
ridotite,  pyroxenite,  or  gabbro;  and  some  of  it  is  derived  from 
lomite  or  other  sedimentary  rocks.  Indeed,  the  sedimentary  origin 
serpentine  has  had  many  strong  advocates,  the  chief  among  them 
,ving  been  the  late  T.  Sterry  Hunt.*  L.  Dieulafait  *  also  has  argued 
at  the  serpentines  of  Corsica  are  true  sedimentary  rocks.  There  is, 
fact,  no  valid  reason  why  siliceous  magnesian  sediments,  precipi- 
ted  or  detrital,  should  not  form  beds  of  serpentine;  but  the  rock  is 
mmonly  a  metamorphosed  eruptive,  or  else  the  result  of  a  sec^ 
dary  metamorphism  of  siliceous  limestones.  In  both  of  these  gen- 
Edly  recognized  modes  of  formation  the  chemical  processes  are  the 
me.  The  same  magnesian  silicates  are  altered  in  the  same  way 
espective  of  their  igneous,  metamorphic,  or  sedimentary  origin. 
Serpentine  is  a  basic  orthosilicate,  talc  an  acid  metasilicate.  The 
piner  alters  easily,  and  is  readily  decomposed;  the  latter  is  one  of 
e  least  alterable  and  therefore  among  the  most  stable,  under 
ueous  conditions,  of  mineral  species.  Both  minerals  are  decom- 
>8ed  by  heat,  but  differently.  Serpentine  breaks  up  into  enstatite 
id  olivine;  talc  into  enstatite  or  anthophyUite  and  quartz,  water 
ling  eliminated  in  both  cases.  These  decompositions  may  be 
dttenthus: 

Mg3H,Si,0,  =Mg,SiO,+MgSiO,  +  2H,0. 
MgaH^Si^Oi^ = SMgSiOa + SiO^  +  H^O. 

Talc,  like  serpentine,  may  originate  in  different  ways;  but  its  com- 
onest  derivation  seems  to  be  by  the  alteration  of  amphiboles  or 

Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  69. 

Hon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  127. 

Compt  Bend.,  vol.  124, 1887,  p.  513. 

Mineral  physiology  and  physiography,  1886,  pp.  434-516.    Hunt  cites  a  large  amount  of  evidence  from 

Uansouioes. 

Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  91, 1880,  p.  1000. 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 37 
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pyroxenes.  C.  H.  Smyth,*  who  studied  the  talc  of  St.  Lawrence 
County,  New  York,  found  it  to  be  derived  in  that  region  from  enstatite 
and  tremolite,  according  to  the  following  reactions: 

4MgSi03  -f  H,0  +  CO3 = Mg,H2Si,0„ + MgCO,. 
MgaCaSi.Ou  -f  H2O + CO,  =  MggH^Si.Ou  +  CaCO,. 

These  reactions  are  much  alike,  and  resemble  those  which  are  recog- 
nized in  the  formation  of  serpentine.  In  fact,  many  serpentines 
contain  admixtures  of  talc,  and  when  the  original  rocks  are  at  all 
aluminous,  chlorites  also  may  appear.  Soapstone  or  steatite  is 
impure,  massive  talc. 

According  to  Smyth,  the  St.  Lawrence  County  talc  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  crystalline  limestones.  J.  H.  Pratt '  found  the  deposits 
of  North  Carolina  to  be  in  connection  with  marble,  and  capped  by 
quartzite.  In  the  same  region  pyrophyUite  occurs,  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  alimiinimi,  HAlSijO^,  which  much  resembles  talc  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  it.  The  talc  itself  appeared  to  be  derived  from 
tremolite.  Smyth  assumes  that  a  siliceous  limestone  was  first  laid 
down,  which  became,  by  metamorphism,  a  tremolite-enstatite  schist. 
The  latter,  by  hydration,  became  talc.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  way  in  which  steatite  has  been  formed.  A.  Gurlt  •  reports  its 
formation  from  dolomite  along  contacts  with  amphiboUte ;  and  C.  H. 
Hitchcock  *  regards  the  steatites  of  New  Hampshire  as  alterations 
of  what  was  originally  igneous  matter.  The  talc  of  Mautem  in 
Styria  is  traced  by  K.  A.  RedUch  and  F.  Comu  ^  to  the  action  of 
magnesian  solutions  upon  the  surrounding  schists.  Pseudomorphs 
of  talc  after  many  minerals  have  been  described,  but  not  all  of  the 
reports  are  authentic.  The  warning  given  under  serpentine  may  well 
be  recalled  here.  Pseudomorplis  of  talc  after  quartz,  however,  seem 
to  bo  well  known."  Much  work  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  origin  of  soapstone  generally. 

The  following  analyses  represent  talcose  and  serpentinous  rocks 
of  varied  characters. 


»  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  17, 189C,  p.  333. 

*  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  Econ.  Paper  No.  3, 1900. 
*Sit£Ung5b.  Niederrhein.  Gesell.,  Bonn,  1865,  p.  12G. 

*  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  58. 

*  Zeitschr.  prakt.  0«)logie,  1908,  p.  14.5. 

*  £.  Weinschenk,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  14, 1888,  p.  306. 
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Anai^ses  of  takote  and  urpentinoua  rocii. 

A.  Daik-green  serpeatiiie,  Rowe,  BCassachuaetts.  I>e9orfbed  by  B.  K.  Emenon  in  lion.  U.  S.  GeoL. 
Surrey,  vol.  20,  laas.   Analysis  by  0.  Stoiger. 

B.  Serpentine,  Greenville,  California.  Described  by  7.  S.  Piller  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 
1808,  p.  373.    Derived  mainly  from  pyroxene.    Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville. 

C.  Serpentine,  Solphur  Bank,  CaliXomia.  Described  by  O.  F.  Becker  in  Mon.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol. 
13, 1888.    Analysis  by  MelviUe. 

D.  Serpentine  derived  from  pyroxenite.  Mount  Diablo,  California.  Analysed  and  described  by  Melville, 
BulL  Geol.  Soc  America,  vol.  2, 1800,  p.  403. 

E.  Serpentinous  rock  of  unusual  composition:  also  from  Mount  Diablo.  Analysed  and  described  by 
Melville,  loc.  oit. 

F.  <'OvBnstane"  from  Canton  Valais,  Switzerland.  Described  by  T.  O.  Bonney  (Geol.  Mag.,  1807,  p. 
110)  as  a  stage  in  the  alteration  of  serpentine.  The  original  rock  was  perhaps  a  basal  t  or  dolerite.  Analysis 
by  Emily  Aston. 

G.  Broeite  serpentine,  Stevens  County,  Washington.  Described  by  P.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  60.    Analysis  by  G.  Steiger. 

H.  Steatite,  Griqualand  West,  South  Afirica.  Described  by  E.  Cohen,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1887,  pt.  l,p.  119. 
Analysis  by  Van  BiesBn. 
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The  presence  of  chromium  and  nickel  in  several  of  these  rocks  is  a 
good  indication  of  a  relationship  with  the  pyroxenites  and  perido- 
tites.  Chromite  and  nickel  ores  are  very  generally  associated  with 
these  magnesian  eruptives. 

QUARTZITE. 

The  processes  which  operate  in  the  metamorphism  of  sedimentary 
rocks  are  partly  identical  with  those  which  we  have  just  been  consid- 
ering. This  fact  has  already  been  indicated  in  several  connections. 
A  shale,  or  sandstone,  contains  fragments  of  minerals,  usually  more  or 
less  weathered,  and  these  undergo  the  normal  changes.  Feldspar 
becomes  sericite,  hornblende  alters  to  chlorite,  and  so  on,  exactly  as 
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in  the  metamorphoses  of  igneous  material.  The  substances  affected 
are  the  same,  and  so  are  the  reactions.  The  formation  of  serpentine 
from  pyroxene,  for  example,  is,  as  I  have  aheady  said,  the  same 
process,  whether  it  is  effected  upon  the  pyroxene  of  a  gabbro  or  upon 
the  pyroxene  developed  by  contact  metamorphism  in  a  crystalline 
limestone. 

There  is,  however,  another  set  of  changes  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
sedimentaries.  These  rocks  contain  decomposition  products,  such  as 
kaolinite,  hydroxides  of  aluminum  and  iron,  etc.,  which  give  rise  to  a 
different  group  of  reactions,  and  these  generate  another  class  of  min- 
eral species.  Kyanite,  andalusite,  sillimanite,  staurolite,  and  dumor- 
tierite  are  among  the  minerals  thus  developed  in  schists  which  once 
were  shales.  These  minerals,  again,  can  alter  into  mica,  so  that  a 
mica  schist  may  represent  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  transformations, 
the  intermediate  products  having  disappeared. 

Just  as  the  sedimentary  rocks  shade  into  one  another,  so,  too,  do 
their  metamorphic  derivatives,  but  with  even  greater  complexity. 
For  the  metamorphosed  rocks  contain  not  only  the  original  minerals 
of  the  sediments,  but  also  the  new  products  formed  by  alteration. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  of  these  changes  is  that  of  a  sandstone  into  a 
quartzite,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  is  brought  about  by  infiltration 
of  silica.  In  this  way  the  interstices  of  the  sandstone  are  filled  up 
and  a  porous  rock  is  transformed  into  a  compact  one.  But  as  sand- 
stones are  not  all  sand,  so  quartzites  are  not  all  silica.  A  micaceous 
sandstone  yields  a  micaceous  quartzite;  a  feldspathic  sandstone  may 
form  either  an  arkose  gneiss,  or  by  sericitization  it  can  become  a  mica 
schist;  and  between  these  different  rocks  there  are  all  manner  of 
gradations.  These  changes,  moreover,  are  often  complicated  by 
structural  modifications  due  to  dynamic  agencies;  so  that  from 
similar  sandstones  very  different  rocks  can  be  derived.  In  some  cases 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  changes  can  be  traced;  in  others  they 
seem  to  be  hopelessly  obscure.^ 

The  following  analyses  of  quartzite  and  quartz  schist  are  useful  for 
comparison  \\dth  the  analyses  of  sandstones  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

1  For  a  full  discussion  rolativo  to  the  formation  of  quartzite,  see  C.  R.  Van  Hlse,  A  treatise  on  metamor- 
phism: Mon.  U.  S.  Gcol.  Surs'cy,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  865-880.  See  also  R.  D.  Irving,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
No.  8, 1SH4,  p.  48;  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3cl  ser.,  vol.  25, 188.3,  p.  401.  Important  papers  on  the  subject  have  been 
written  by  C.  Ixissen,  Zcitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Geacll.,  vol.  19, 1867,  p.  615,  and  W.  J.  Sollas,  Sd.  Proc.  Roy 
Dublin  Soc.,  vol.  7, 1892,  p.  169. 
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Analyses  of  quartzUe  and  quartz  kMsU 

A.  Dark  yitreoos  qoartsite,  Pigeon  Point,  Minnesota.  Contains  quarts,  with  a  Uttle  feldspar,  chlorite, 
mica,  and  magnetite.  Described  by  W.  8.  Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  109, 1883.  Analysis  by 
R.  B.  Riggs. 

B.  Red  vitreous  quartsite.  Pigeon  Point.    Bayley  and  Riggs  as  above. 

C.  Quartsite,  South  Mountain,  Pennsylvania.  Described  by  F.  Basoom,  BulL  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No. 
136, 1896.    Analjrsls  by  F.  A.  Qenth,  on  p.  34. 

D.  Quarts  schist,  near  Stevenson  station,  Maryland.  Contains  quarts,  musoovite,  tourmaline,  micro- 
dine,  siroon,  and  iron  stains.  Described  by  Bayley,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  150, 1898,  p.  302.  Analy- 
sis by  E.  A.  Schneider. 
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a  84.13  "pet  cent  quarts,  7.87  per  cent  combined  silica. 


^  Loss  on  ignition. 


METAMORPHOSED    SHALES. 

'ShaleSy  slates,  phyllites,  and  mica  schists  form  a  continuous  series 
of  rocks  which  can  be  derived  from  clay,  mud,  or  silt  by  progressive 
dehydration  and  crystallization.  Some  mica  schists,  of  course,  are 
traceable  back  to  igneous  rocks,  but  they  fall  outside  of  the  present 
cat^ory.  In  order  to  study  the  development  of  schists  from  shales 
or  clays,  we  must  consider  what  compounds  the  latter  contain,  capable 
of  dehydration,  and  what  are  produced  in  this  class  of  metamor- 
phoses. 

This  ground  has  already  been  partly  covered  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters.  The  final  products  of  rock  decomposition,  apart  from 
those  that  are  removed  in  solution,  are  hydroxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum;  free  silica,  anhydrous  or  opaline;  and  hydrous  silicates 
of  iron,  aluminum,  and  magnesium.  The  simple  hydroxides  offer 
the  least  difficulties  in  the  way  of  interpretation.  The  iron  com- 
pounds yield  hematite,  which  is  a  common  mineral  in  the  metamor- 
phic  schists,  and  which,  in  presence  of  organic  matter,  may  be 
reduced  to  magnetite.*  The  aluminum  hydroxides  may  furnish 
diaspore,  if  the  dehydration  is  partial,  or  corundum  when  the  reac- 
tion is  complete.     Opaline  silica  loses  water  and  becomes  converted 

1  If  a  bed  of  limonite  be  regarded  as  a  sedimentary  rock,  a  bed  of  hematite  may  be  its  metamorphic 
equivalent. 
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into  quartz.  These  changes  are  of  the  simplest  character,  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  always  take  place.  It  is  possible  that  the 
colloidal  silica  may  react  upon  the  colloidal  hydroxides,  and  form 
silicates  anew;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  class  of  reactions  has  been 
proved.  They  are  conceivable,  and  therefore  can  not  be  left  out  of 
account.  The  kno¥ai  changes,  as  I  have  stated  them,  are  those  of 
the  compounds  themselves  when  not  commingled  with  other  sub- 
stances. Hematite,  magnetite,  corundum,  and  quartz  can  be  formed 
in  the  manner  indicated;  and  hematite  or  magnetite  schists  (schists 
containing  these  minerals  in  conspicuous  proportions)  are  not  rare. 
The  itabirite  of  Brazil  is  a  rock  of  this  kind,  containing  hematite, 
magnetite,  and  quartz.^  Similar  rocks  have  been  described  by  H. 
Coquand  ^  in  France,  and  O.  M.  Lieber  *  in  South  Carolina.  Co- 
quand's  rock  is  described  as  equivalent  to  a  mica  schist  containing 
specular  hematite  in  place  of  mica.  Itabirite  from  Okande  Land, 
West  Africa,  is  reported  by  O.  Lenz  *  as  containing  quartz,  hematite, 
and  magnetite,  with  quartz  predominating.  Another  example  from 
the  Gold  Coast,  described  by  C.  W.  Giimbel,*  contains  also  muscovite, 
ilmenite,  and  free  gold.  A  German  schist  examined  by  C.  Lossen' 
consisted  of  specular  hematite  and  quartz. 

FERRUGINOUS    SCHISTS. 

The  ferruginous  schists  of  the  Ijake  Superior  region  may  properly 
be  mentioned  here.  According  to  C.  R.  Van  Hise,^  they  are  derived 
from  carbonate  rocks  which  he  calls  sideritic  slates.  These,  by  oxida- 
tion, pass  into  limonitic  or  hematitic  slates,  and  from  the  latter  the 
schists  are  derived.  Ferruginous  cherts  are  also  formed,  and  some 
banded  rocks  of  chert  and  hematite  which  Van  Hise  calls  jaspilite. 
The  silicification  of  the  original  siderite  is  attributed  to  the  action  of 
silica  contained  in  percolating  waters.  The  following  analyses  of  the 
schists  were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey : 

»  See  Zirkel,  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  ed.,  p.  570,  for  references. 

«  Bull.  Soc.  g(^l.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1849,  p.  291. 

»  Kept.  Survey  South  Carolina,  1855,  pp.  89-94;  1857,  p.  79;  1858,  p.  107. 

*  Verhandl.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1878,  p.  168. 

6  Sitzungsb.  Akad.  Munchen,  1882,  p.  183. 

*  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  19, 1867,  p.  614.  Zirkel  refers  also  to  Norwegian  examples  reported 
by  J.  II.  L.  Vogt  in  a  memoir  which  I  have  not  seen. 

7  A  treatise  on  metamorphism :  Mon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  830-842.  See  alao  the  literature 
there  cited,  and  especially  Mon,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  28, 1895,  by  C.  R.  Van  Illse  and  W.  S.  Bayley. 
On  the  metamorphism  of  oil  shales  by  the  combustion  o/  their  hydrocarbons,  see  R.  Arnold  and  R.  Ande^ 
son,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  15, 1907,  p.  750. 
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Analysei  qfferrug%n(m$  tchitts, 

A.  OrOnerite-magnetltesohist,  Marquette  region,  Mloliigan.  ContaiDS  grOnerite,  magnetite,  and  quartB. 
Described  by  C.  R.  Van  Hiae  and  W.  8.  Bayley  in  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  28, 1805.  Analysis  by 
H.  N.  Stokes. 

B.  Actinolite-magnetite schist,  Mesabi  Range,  Minnesota.  Described  by  W.  8.  Bayley,  Am.  Jour.  ScL, 
3d  ser.,  voL  46, 1893,  p.  178.    Consists  of  aotinolite  and  magnetite.    Analysis  by  W.  H.  Melville. 
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DEHYDRATION    OF    CLAYS. 

Kocks  like  those  just  considered,  obviously,  may  vary  from  nearly 
pure  amphibole  to  nearly  pure  iron  ore,  and  the  quartz-hematite 
schists  may  range  between  the  two  extremes  in  the  same  way.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  final  product  represents  the  dehydration  of  hy- 
droxides, followed  by  partial  reduction  in  the  case  of  the  magnetite 
schists.  The  origin  of  the  hydroxides,  whether  from  carbonates  or 
from  silicates,  is  a  separate  question. 

The  hydrous  siUcates  of  the  sediments  are  chiefly  those  of  alumi- 
num. Some  iron  compounds  also  occur,  such  as  glauconite,  chloropal, 
or  nontronite,  but  their  mode  of  decomposition  when  dehydrated  is 
not  clearly  known.  In  many  cases,  probably,  they  break  down  into 
ferric  oxide  and  quartz;  but  they  also,  doubtless,  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  less  hydrous  minerals,  hke  staurolite  and  chloritoid. 
Of  these  species,  more  later.  Magnesian  silicates  must  also  exist  in 
the  sediments,  as  talcose  or  serpen tinous  matter,  but  their  dehydra- 
tion products  have  already  been  discussed.^ 

Many  hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum  have  been  described.  A  few 
of  them  are  definite,  others  are  more  or  less  doubtful.  Some,  prob- 
ably, are  colloidal  mixtures,  which  should  not  be  formulated  as  distinct 


1  See  p.  577,  ante. 
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chemical  compounds.  The  foDowing  minerals  in  this  class  are  rec- 
ognized by  Dana  as  true  specie. . 

Kaolini  te H4Al3Si209. 

Halloysite H4Al2Si209+aq. 

Newtonite H8Al2Si20ii+aq. 

Cimolite H^Al^SigOjy+S  aq.  (?) 

Montmorillonite H2Al2Si40i2+w  aq. 

Pyrophyllite HjAl^SiAa. 

Allophane AljSiOf.Saq. 

CoUyrite Al^SiOg.Oaq. 

Schretterite AliaSijOjoSOaq. 

To  this  list  rectorite  ^  and  leverrierite '  should  probably  be  added. 
Leverrierite,  as  described  by  P.  Termier,  has  the  composition  of  mus- 
covite,  with  hydrogen  replacing  potassium,  and  a  little  iron  equiv- 
alent to  alimiinimi.  Its  formula,  then,  is  HAlSiO^,  or  HjAljSijOu, 
corresponding  to  muscovite,  HjKAljSiaOu.  Rectorite,  according  to 
R.  N.  Brackett  and  J.  F.  Williams,  has  the  same  composition,  plus 
an  excess  of  water,  which  is  driven  oflf  when  the  mineral  is  dried  at 
110^.  Possibly  the  mineral  kryptotile,  an  alteration  product  of 
komerupine  or  prismatine,  may  be  a  compound  of  the  same  order.' 
SiUcates  of  this  type,  if  their  existence  should  be  definitely  estab- 
lished, would  probably  be  found  to  be  widely  diffused  and  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of  .phyllite  or  mica  schist.  They 
should  take  up  potassium  from  percolating  solutions,  forming  mus- 
covite— a  probabihty  which  deserves  to  be  investigated  with  great 
care. 

Upon  complete  dehydration  all  of  the  sihcates  in  the  list  except 
collyrito  and  sclirotterite  should  break  down  into  mixtm'es  of 
AljSiOg  and  SiOj.  AljSiOg  represents  empirically,  the  three  min- 
erals andalusite,  kyanite,  and  sillimanite,  wliich  are  isomeric  but  not 
identical.  No  other  anhydrous  siUcate  of  alumininn  alone  is  known 
to  occur  in  nature.  These  three  species,  moreover,  are  all  character- 
istic of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  must  have  been  formed  in  most 
cases  by  some  such  process  as  that  just  indicated.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, other  sources  are  to  be  assumed.  For  example,  K.  Dalmer  *  has 
described  a  phylUte  containing  muscovite  and  chlorite,  which,  by 
contact  metamorphism,  has  been  transformed  into  a  biotite-andalusite 
schist.  In  tliis  instance  the  andalusite  seems  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  reaction  between  the  two  antecedent  species.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  shown  by  W.  Vemadsky  ^  that  sillimanite  is  a  normal  con- 

1  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3ci  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  16. 

2  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  22, 1899,  p.  27. 

>  See  J.  Uhlig,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  MIn.,  vol.  47,  1910,  p.  215,  and  A.  Sauer,  Zeitachr.  Deutach.  geol.  Ge*U.i 
vol.  38, 1886,  p.  705. 
*  Neues  Jahrb.,  1897,  pt.  2,  p.  156. 
6  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  256.    See  also  J.  W.  Mellor,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  26, 1907,  p. 375, 
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stituent  of  hard  porcelain,  in  which  it  is  derived  from  kaolinite;  and 
also  that  kyanite  and  andalusite  are  convertible  into  sillimanite  by 
heating  to  a  temperature  of  1,320°  to  1,380°.  Kyanite  often  occurs 
in  mica  schist,  and  also  in  long,  bladed  crystals  embedded  in  quartz. 
All  three  species  alter  into  mica,^  so  that  here  we  have  a  group  of 
facts  which  bear  obviously  upon  the  interpretation  of  metamorphic 
processes.  We  do  not  yet  know,  however,  the  conditions  which  deter- 
mine the  formation  in  a  rock  of  one  or  another  of  the  three  isomers. 
The  chemical  structure  of  the  particular  hydrous  siUcate  from  which 
andalusite,  kyanite,  or  sillimanite  has  been  derived  probably  has  a 
distinct  influence  upon  the  reaction.  Temperatiu'e,  as  shown  by  Ver- 
nadsky,  must  also  be  taken  into  accoimt,  and  so,  too,  must  pressiu'e. 
The  three  minerals  differ  in  density,  and  pressure  may  well  help  to 
determine  which  species  shall  form.  The  specific  gravity  of  andalu- 
site is  near  3.2,  that  of  sillimanite  about  3.25,  and  that  of  kyanite 
varies  httle  from  3.6.  Kyanite,  then,  would  be  Ukely  to  appear  under 
the  greatest  pressures  and  andalusite  under  the  least,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal.  The  problem  is  complicated,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  rock  often  contains  more  than  one  of  these  minerals, 
together  with  products  derived  from  them.  The  argiUite  of  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts,  according  to  B.  K.  Emerson,^  contains  andalu- 
site inclosing  sillimanite,  both  in  every  stage  of  alteration  to  musco- 
vite.  The  argiUites  of  this  region,  modified  by  intrusions  of  granite, 
show  a  zonal  system  of  changes.  Where  the  temperature  was  lowest, 
andalusite  and  sillimanite  form.  With  more  intense  heat,  staurohte 
and  garnet  appear.  Influx  of  alkaline  waters  from  the  heated 
granite  changes  these  species  to  muscovite,  while  nearest  the  granite 
feldspars  develop. 

Staurohte,  HAljFeSiaOja,  specific  gravity  3.75,  is  another  mineral 
of  the  metamorphic  schists,  and  one  closely  allied  to  the  andalusite 
group.  Its  formation  evidently  requires  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  sediments,  and  also  conditions  of  temperatiu*e  and  pressure  which 
could  permit  the  retention  of  water.  Garnet  is  one  of  its  common 
associates,  and  so,  too,  are  sillimanite  and  kyanite.  Its  most  fre- 
quent matnx  is  mica  schist;  but  its  mode  of  formation  is  not  yet 
clearly  imderstood.  Staurohte  is  always  contaminated  by  inclusions 
of  other  substances,  and  it  alters  readily  into  mica. 

With  more  iron  and  possible  hydration,  schists  are  formed  con- 
taining chloritoid  or  ottrehte.  Chloritoid  has  the  formula 
HjFeAljSiOj;  but  that  of  ottrehte  is  not  certain.  The  best  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  the  two  minerals  are  alike  in  type,  except 

1  The  reported  alteration  of  kyanite  into  steatite  is  most  qaestionable.    Probably  a  comixict  mosoovite 
(damonrite)  has  been  mistaken  for  talc, 
s  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  America,  vol.  1, 1889,  p.  550. 
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that  chloritoid  is  an  orthosilicate,  and  ottrelite  a  trisilicate.     On  this 
supposition  the  two  formulea  become 

A103Fe.SiO,.A10H.H.  A103Fe.Si,0,.A10H.H. 

Chloritoid.  Ottrelite. 

Magnesium  may  replace  iron  to  some  extent,  and  in  the  Belgian 
ottrelites  manganese  plays  a  similar  part.  By  dehydration,  chlori- 
toid would  become  AlO2Mg.SiO4.Al,  or  AljM^SiOe,  which  is  the 
formula  of  the  aluminous  constituent  of  augite  and  hornblende, 
and  also  of  the  imperfectly  known  mineral  komerupine.  A  relation 
between  chloritoid  and  these  sihcates  is  therefore  suggested,  but 
what  its  real  significance  may  be  is  unknown.  Broadly  considered, 
chloritoid  and  ottrelite  belong  to  a  group  of  sihcates  intermediate 
between  the  micas  and  the  chlorites,  from  either  of  which  groups 
they  may  be  derived,  or  into  which  they  may  alter.  In  the  ottrelite 
schists  of  Vermont,  according  to  C.  L.  Whittle,*  clilorite  is  derived 
from  ottreUte,  and  the  latter  mineral  was  one  of  the  last  to  form. 
In  the  Belgian  phyUites,  studied  by  J.  Grosselet,'  mica  sometimes 
replaces  ottrelite.  The  formation  of  ottreUte  after  the  other  min- 
erals of  the  schists  was  also  noted  by  W.  M.  Hutchings,'  in  a  sericite- 
ottreUte-ilmenite  phyUite  from  Cornwall,  and  by  J.  E.  Wolff  *  in  a 
rock  found  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  a  collection  of  rocks  from 
tlie  Transvaal,  J.  Gotz '  found  ottrelite  schist,  andalusite  schist,  and 
an  intermediate  phase  containing  both  ottrelite  and  andalusite. 

Ottrelite  and  chloritoid  are  probably  often  confounded.  At  all 
events,  chloritoid  rocks  have  been  less  frequently  described.  C.  Bar- 
rois  ®  has  reported  them  from  the  He  de  Groix,  France;  a  gamet- 
cliloritoid-quartz  schist  from  Japan  has  been  described  by  B.  Koto;^ 
and  a  rock  from  the  province  of  Salzburg,  Austria,  studied  by 
A.  Cathrein,  contained  about  64  per  cent  of  cliloritoid,  with  30  of 
quartz  and  some  rutile.  Otlier  occurrences  are  well  summed  up  by 
F.  Zirkel,**  for  both  ottrehte  and  chloritoid.  The  abundant  litera- 
ture, however,  is  mainly  descriptive,  and  sheds  httle  light  upon  the 
genesis  of  these  minerals.  The  following  analyses  represent  rocks 
characterized  by  the  andalusite  and  chloritoid  groups.  All  except 
one,  by  Klement,  were  made  in  the  laboratory'  of  the  United  States 
Geolof^ical  Survey. 

>  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  44, 1892,  p.  270. 

« .\nnales  Soc.  gfiol.  du  Nord,  vol.  15,  p.  185. 

•Geol.  Mag.,  1SS9,  p.  214. 

«  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  159. 

^  Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  4, 1886,  p.  143. 

•  Annales  Soc.  g6ol.  du  Nord,  vol.  11, 1884,  p.  18. 

»  Jour.  Coll.  Sd.  Japan,  vol.  5, 1893,  p.  270. 

"  Lehrbuoh  der  Petrographle,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  pp.  282,  294, 303-306. 
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Analyses  o/andalusUe  and  chlorUoid  rocks. 

ndAlusitesclilft,  Mariposa  County,  California.  Analysis  by  W.F.Hmebrand.  De8cribodbyH.W. 
,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Bei>t.  U.  S.  GeoL  Suxrey,  pt.  1, 18W,  p.  601.  Contains  quarts,  biotite,  andalnsite, 
,  and  minor  aooessories. 

biastoUte  schist,  MariponiCotrntyyOaUiiimia.    Analysis  by  Q.Steiger.    Described  by  Turner,  BuU. 
^eoL  Survey  No.  150, 1806,  p.  d42.    Contains  andaluslte  (chiastolite),  silUmanite,  mica,  etc 
ndaluslte  homfels,  Mariposa  County.    Analysis  by  Stelger.    Described  by  Turner,  op,  cit.,  p.  342. 
IS  quarts,  andatasite,  mica,  eto. 

Jidalusite  schist,  Skamania  County,  Washington.  Analysed  and  described  by  W.  T.  Schaller,  BuU. 
eol.  Survey  No.  262, 1906,  p.  105.  Contains  andalusite,  35  per  cent;  quarts,  32  per  cent;  musoovite,  27 
t;  and  minor  aooessories. 

[yanite  schist,  Serra  do  Oigante,  Brasil.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  O.  A.  Derby,  Am. 
oL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  7, 1899,  p.  343.  Consists  mainly  of  kyanite,  chlorite,  seridte,  quarts,  and  rutile. 
llimanite  schist,  San  Diego  County,  C/alil6mia.  Analysed  and  described  by  Schaller,  Bull.  No.  262, 
98.  Mainly  quartz,  09  per  cent,  and  sillimanite,  31  per  cent,  neglecting  water  and  minor  accessories, 
hloritold-phyllite.  Liberty,  Maryland.  Analysed  by  L.  O.  Eakins.  Called  "ottrelite-phyllite"  by 
Eirilliams,  but  the  characteristic  mineral  is  chloritoid.  See  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  228,  p.  59. 
ttrelite  schist,  Monthennd,  Belgium.  Analysed  by  CKlement,  described  by  A.  F.Renard.  Renard's 
rs  on  the  phyUites  of  the  Ardennes  (Bull.  Mus.  roy.  hist.  nat.  Belgique,  vol.  1, 1882,  p.  212;  voL  2, 1883, 
roL  3, 1884,  p.  230)  are  rich  in  data  oonoeming  rocks  of  this  class.  For  this  particular  schist  see  vol.  3, 
It  contains  ottrelite,  46.11  per  cent;  seridte,  23.35  per  cent;  and  quarts,  28.16  per  cent. 
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MICA    SCHIST. 

great  variety  of  other  schists,  corresponding  to  the  variations  in 
sediments  themselves,  have  received  special  descriptive  names, 
hite  schists,  derived  from  carbonaceous  shales;  tourmaline 
ts,  containing  tourmaline,  and  garnet-mica  schists  are  good 
iples.  The  commonest  type  of  all,  however,  is  the  ordinary  mica 
ricite  schist,  which  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  mica, 
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with  varying  accessories.  A  paragonite  schist  contains  the  soda  mica, 
paragonite,  instead  of  the  commoner  muscovite.  A  shale  passes  into 
a  slate;  in  that  fine  scales  of  mica  develop,  forming  a  phyUite,  and 
with  more  complete  recrystallization  a  mica  schist  is  produced.  Mca 
schists  also  originate  from  the  alteration  of  a  granitic  detritus  con- 
sisting of  quartz  and  feldspar/  the  latter  mineral  changing  to  mus- 
covite, or,  under  undetermined  conditions,  to  biotite.  Chloiitei  epi- 
dote,  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  feldspars  are  common  accessory  min- 
erals in  rocks  of  this  class.  The  following  analyses  of  mica  schists 
were  made  in  the  Survey  laboratory: 

Analyses  of  mica  schists, 

A.  Quarts-serlcite  schist,  Mount  Asoutney,  Vermont.  Analysed  by  W.  F.  HUlebmid.  TlMcribod  hj 
R.  A.  Daly  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  209, 1903. 

B.  Sericite  schist,  Ladiesburg,  Maryland.  Analysed  by  G.  Steiger.  Described  by  W.  8.  Baykyio 
Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  160, 1898,  p.  317. 

0.  Soricite  schist,  Marquette  region,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  Steiger.  Described  by  C.  R.  Van  Hla 
and  W.  S.  Bayley,  Mon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surrey,  vol.  28, 1895.    Mainly  sericite  and  quarts. 

D.  Mica  schist.  Crystal  Falls  district,  Michigan.  Analysed  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  H.  L. 
Smyth,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  36,  1898,  p.  274.  Contains  biotite,  quarts,  some  microeUne,  and 
magnetite.  ' 

£.  Mica  schist,  near  Gunflint  Lake,  Minnesota.  Analysed  by  T.  M.  Chatard.  Contains  biotite,  qiarti» 
feldspar  (?),  and  pyrite,  as  reported  by  Van  Hlse. 

F.  Feld^Uiic  mica  schist,  Mariposa  County,  CalifDmia.  Analysed  by  Hillebnnd.  Described  by  H. 
W.  Turner,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt  1, 1896,  p.  691.  Contains  quarts,  leikliiiir, 
biotite,  muscovite,  apatite,  and  specular  iron. 
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»  See  C.  R.  Van  llise,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  1, 1899,  p.  206,  on  schists  from  the  Black  Hills. 
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fore  leaving  the  subject  of  mica  schist  a  word  of  caution  may  / 
>e  superfluous.  It  is  often  assumed  that  the  mica  in  such  a 
has  been  derived  from  the  alteration  of  feldspathlc  particles 
lined  in  the  original  sediments,  and  this  no  doubt  is  frequently 
ase.  The  same  process  operates  that  is  traced  in  the  sericitiza- 
3f  an  igneous  rock,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  general.  We  have 
that  muscovite  can  be  formed  from  andalusite,  for  instance, 
'he  latter  probably  from  clay  substance.  In  short,  micas  may 
in  a  number  of  different  ways,  so  that  no  single  set  of  reactions 
bccount  for  all  of  its  occurrences.  Sometimes  its  source  can  be 
mined,  but  not  always. 

ny  schists  contain  tourmaline  as  an  essential  constituent, 
ortierite  also  occurs  in  them,  perhaps  more  often  than  is  com- 
y  supposed.  These  species  are  borosihcates,  and  their  generation 
lally  attributed  to  the  agency  of  boron-bearing  gases  or  vapors, 
«d  from  heated  magmas  along  their  contacts  with  sedimentary 
nts.  Boron  compounds,  and  fluorine  compounds  also,  exist  in 
nic  emanations,  as  was  shown  in  an  earUer  chapter,*  and  they 
ibly  produce,  in  many  instances,  the  effects  just  ascribed  to 
.  But  here  again  caution  is  necessary.  We  do  not  know  how 
y  boron  and  fluorine  may  be  disseminated  in  rock-forming 
rials,  for  their  determination  in  traces  is  very  difficult  and  rarely 
ipted.  Fluorine  must  be  abundantly  diffused  as  a  constituent 
e  ubiquitous  mineral  apatite,  and  boron  may  be  equally  com- 
We  observe  its  concentration  in  tourmaline,  but  we  can  not 
)sitive  as  to  its  origin  except  in  certain  individual  cases.  One 
ese  seems  to  be  the  contact  between  mica  schist  and  granite 
[oimt  Willard,  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  as 
ibed  by  G.  W.  Hawes.*  Here  there  are  seven  well-defined  zones, 
[lows: 

Jlgillitic  mica  schicrt;,  chloritic. 

Jlgillitic  mica  schicrt;,  biotitic. 

^ounnaline  homstone. 

^ourmaline  veinstone. 

fixed  granite  and  Bchist. 

iianite  porphyry,  biotitic. 

Fcnrmal  granite,  homblendic.    This  contains  quartz,  albite,  orthoclase,  hom- 

)y  and  some  biotite.    In  the  porphyry,  biotite  entirely  replaces  the  hornblende. 

B  remarkably  complete  series  of  analyses  by  Hawes  is  given  in 
lext  table. 


1  See  ante,  Chapter  Vni. 

*  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  34  ser*,  vol.  21, 1881,  p.  21. 
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Arudysis  offframU  and  mica  8chi$t  near  contact,  Mount  WiUard. 


A.  The  normal  Albany  granite. 

B.  Porphyry,  3  feet  from  contact 

C.  Porphyry,  2  inches  from  contact. 

D.  Tourmaline  veinstone,  on  contact. 


E.  Tourmaline  homstona,  1  foot  fhim 

F.  Schist,  15  feet  from  contact. 
O.  Schist,  £0  feet  fhnn  contact. 
H.  Schist,  100  feet  ftam  eootaot. 
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The  dehydration  in  passing  from  schist  to  granite  is  here  very 
obvious,  but  the  sudden  appearance  of  boric  oxide  is  more  striking. 
That  its  concentration  was  brought  about  by  pneumatolytic  processes 
is  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  by  which  to  account  for  its  pres- 
ence at  the  Une  of  contact  and  its  absence  elsewhere.  The  mineral- 
ogical  composition  of  the  rocks  D  to  H,  as  given  by  Hawes,  presents 
a  still  clearer  picture  to  the  mind  of  the  changes  wliich  have  occurred: 

Miiuralogical  coniposition  of  tourmaline  rocks  and  mica  schist^  MourU  Wtllard. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  chlorite  of  the  scliist  alters  to  biotite,  by  dehy- 
dration, as  the  contact  is  approached,  and  that  the  tourmaline  has 
been  formed  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  micas.  The  absence  of 
feldspar,  which  is  abundant  in  the  granite,  is  also  noticeable.  On 
the  granite  side  of  the  contact  the  rocks  are  feldspathic;  on  the  schist- 
ose side  they  are  micaceous;  at  the  contact  neither  feldspar  nor  mica 
is  shown  by  Hawes's  figures.  Probably  both  minerals  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  generation  of  tourmaUne,  which  is  related  to  both. 
Tourmaline  often  alters  to  mica,  and  tourmaline  crystals  are  known 
inclosing  cores  of  feldspar. 
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GNEISS. 

The  gneisses  form  the  largest  group  of  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
represent  both  igneous  and  sedimentary  formations.  Some  of  them 
are  plutonic  rocks,  structurally  modified;  others  are  recrystallized 
sedimentaries.  The  term  ''gneiss/'  unfortunately,  has  been  used  in 
quite  different  senses.  For  present  purposes,  J.  F.  Kemp's  defini- 
tion ^  may  perhaps  serve  as  well  as  any.  He  defines  gneiss  as  a  ''lam- 
inated metamorphic  rock,  which  usually  corresponds  in  mineralogy 
to  some  one  of  the  plutonic  types."  The  gneisses  "  differ  from  schists 
in  the  coarseness  of  the  laminations,  but  as  these  become  fine  they 
pass  into  schists  by  insensible  gradations."  Under  this  definition 
any  plutonic  rock  may  have  its  gneissoid  equivalent,  and  C.  H.  Gror- 
don  *  has  proposed  to  name  the  gneisses  accordingly.  Thus  we  may 
have  granitic  gneiss,  syenitic  gneiss,  dioritic  gneiss,  etc.,  including  in 
the  series  fohated  rocks  derived  from  pjn-oxenite  or  peridotite. 
The  common  usage,  however,  is  not  quite  so  extreme,  and  the  term 
gneiss  is  practically  restricted  to  granular,  laminated  rocks  analogous 
in  composition  to  granite,  syenite,  or  diorite.  Chemically  these 
gneisses  differ  very  Httle  from  their  igneous  equivalents,  but  those 
derived  from  sedimentary  rocks  are  Ukely  to  be  relatively  poor  in 
alkalies  and  to  contain  minerals  of  calcareous  origin.  In  some  cases 
gneisses  of  sedimentary  origin  contain  impurities  of  organic  deriva- 
tion, either  coaly  or  graphitic.  For  example,  in  a  gneiss  from  the 
Black  Forest,  H,  Rosenbusch  *  found  coaly  particles  which  contained 
nitrogenous  matter,  undoubtedly  derived  from  organic  substances. 
A  convenient  aid  to  nomenclature  is  that  offered  by  Rosenbusch,* 
who  calls  gneiss  of  igneous  origin  "orthogneiss,"  and  that  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  "paragneiss."  There  are  also  descriptive  names  of 
the  ordinary  character,  which  indicate  mineralogical  peculiarities. 
Chlorite  gneiss,  cordierite  gneiss,  tourmaUne  gneiss,'  garnet  gneiss, 
epidote  gneiss,  sillimanite  gneiss,  albite  gneiss,  muscovite  gneiss,  bio- 
tite  gneiss,  two-mica  gneiss,  plagioclase  gneiss,  and  orthoclase  gneiss 
are  names  of  this  kind.  The  sedimentary  varieties  are  also  named 
genetically,  as  pelite  gneiss,  psanunite  gneiss,  arkose  gneiss,  etc., 
according  to  the  derivation  of  the  rock  from  shaly,  sandy,  or  arkose 
materials. 

The  following  analyses  of  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cana- 
dian example,  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

1  Handbook  of  Rocks,  3d  ed.,  p.  123. 

3  BulL  Oeol.  Soc  America,  vol.  7, 1895,  p.  122. 

s  Mltth.  Or.  badlsch.  geol.  Landesanstalt,  vol.  4,  Heft  1, 18981 

4  ElemeQta  der  Qesteinslehn,  ad  ed.,  p.  4S4. 
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AncUffaa  ofgneis9e$. 

A.  Sedlmezitary  gneiss,  St.  Jean  de  Hatha,  Quebec,  Canada.  Analysis  by  N.  N.  Evans.  Described 
by  F.  D.  Adams,  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  50, 1895,  p.  67.    Adams  gives  several  other  analyses  of  gneiaaes. 

B.  Quart»-biotite-gamot  gneiss,  Fort  Ann,  New  York.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  Hillebiand.  Reported  by 
J.  F.  Kemp  to  contain  quarts,  garnet,  biotite,  orthoclase,  some  plagloclase,  and  zircon. 

C.  Average  sample  of  mica  gneiss,  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  De- 
scribed by  F.  Basoom,  Maryland  Oeol.  Survey,  Cecil  County  volume,  1902,  p.  116.  Contains  quarts,  musoo- 
vite,  feldspars,  and  minor  accessories. 

D.  Gneiss  from  Dorsey's  Run,  Maryland.  Analysis  by  Hillebrand.  Described  by  C.  R.  EZeyes,  Fif- 
teenth Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  1895,  p.  697.    Probably  of  sedimentary  origin. 

E.  Oneiss,  probably  sedimentary.  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac.  Analysis  by  Hillebiand.  Described  by 
G.  H.  Williams,  Fifteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1895,  p.  670. 

F.  Biotite  gneiss,  Upi>er  Quinnesec  Falls,  Menominee  River,  Michigan.  Analysis  by  R.  B.  Riggs. 
Described  by  G.  H.  WilUams,  Bull.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey  No.  62, 1890,  p.  119.  Contains  biotite,  soda  ortho- 
clase, quartz,  and  accessory  sphene,  zircon,  and  apatite. 

G.  Quartz-norite  gneiss,  Odessa,  Minnesota.  Anal3rsis  by  H.  N.  Stokes.  Described  by  W.  8.  Bayley. 
BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  150, 1898,  p.  358.  Contains  quartz,  plagloclase,  and  pyroxene,  with  accessory 
biotite,  garnet,  pyrite,  and  magnetite. 
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In  a  broad  way  the  general  order  of  change  from  clay  to  slate, 
shale,  and  metamorphic  schists  is  well  shown  by  a  series  of  averaged 
analyses  compiled  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise.*  The  analyses  chosen  for 
combination  were  all  of  pelitic  material. 

»  A  tn*atiso  on  mfitamorphism:  Men.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  890,  891,  896.    The  data  are  all 
to  l>o  found  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  419, 1910;  the  shale  average  on  p.  10. 
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Average  analyus  of  daift  ^uikt  slate,  and  schut. 
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B.  Average  or  eomposite  analTsls  of  78  shales. 

C.  Average  of  22  analyses  of  slates. 

D.  Average  of  5  analyses  of  schists. 
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In  these  figures^  reading  from  clay  to  schist^  we  see  a  steady  loss 
of  water  and  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  latter  has  been  gradually 
replaced  by  silica,  and  silica  has  also  increased  in  proportion  by  its 
assumption  as  a  cementing  substance.  Ferric  iron,  furthermore,  is 
partly  reduced  to  the  ferrous  state,  and  there  is  an  apparent  gain  in 
alumina,  which  may  be  partly  real,  and  so  far  due  to  cementation. 
The  averages  represent  too  few  individual  analyses  t6  warrant  any 
elaborate  discussion  of  them,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
tendency  of  the  metamorpliic  processes. 

METAMORPHIC    LIMESTONES. 

The  metamorphism  of  Umestone  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  processes 
which  are  quite  distinct  in  many  particulars  from  those  outlined  in 
the  preceding  pages.  A  pure  or  relatively  pure  limestone  may 
reciystaUize  into  a  compact  marble,  as  shown  in  the  chapter  upon 
the  sedimentary  rocks.  If  it  contains  magnesium  carbonate,  dolo- 
mite is  produced;  and  the  presence  of  iron  may  determine  the  for- 
mation of  mixed  carbonates,  such  as  ankerite  or  mesitite.  These 
changes  are  of  the  simplest  character  and  call  for  jio  further  dis- 
cussion now. 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 38 
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But  pure  limestones  are  relatively  rare.  Sandy  or  argillaceous 
impurities  are  generally  present,  and  also  silicates  produced  by 
reactions  with  infiltrating  waters.  When  limestones  of  this  sort  are 
metamorphosed,  either  dynamically  or  by  contact  with  igneous  injec- 
tions, new  minerals  are  generated,  and  the  range  of  possibilities 
becomes  very  broad.  Each  impurity  exerts  its  own  peculiar  influ- 
ence, and  operates  to  develop  certain  individual  substances.  Organic 
matter,  for  example,  furnishes  the  material  for  graphite,  which  is 
very  common  in  metamorphosed  limestones.  In  the  Adirondack 
region  there  are  numerous  beds  of  white,  crystalline  limestone,  thickly 
spangled  with  brilliant  hexagonal  plates  of  graphite;  and  these 
localities  are  typical  of  many  others. 

When  sihca  is  the  sole  impurity  of  importance,  it  can  crystallize 
as  quartz,  or  react  with  the  calcium  carbonate  to  form  the  silicate, 
woUastonite.  No  more  limpid  crystals  of  quartz  are  known  than  those 
found  in  the  cavities  of  Carrara  marble.  As  for  woUastonite, 
CaSiOg,  it  is  often  formed  at  contacts  between  limestone  and  igneous 
rocks,  and  it  is  also  found  disseminated  through  schists  and  gneisses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  shales  and  sandstones  often  contain 
calcareous  matter,  which  undergoes  the  same  transformations  that 
the  concentrated  limestones  experience.  Calcium  carbonate  in  a 
siliceous  sedimentary  rock  may  easily  become  the  progenitor  of 
woUastonite,  garnet,  scapoUte,  epidote,  and  other  calciferous  species. 
Carbon  dioxide  is  expelled,  and  siUcates  are  produced. 

The  development  of  woUastonite  at  an  igneous  contact,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  metamorphic  rock,  has  pecuUar  geologic  significance.  E.  T. 
AUen  and  W.  P.  WTiite^  have  shown  that  this  mineral  can  be  formed 
only  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  1,180°.  Above  that  temperature 
it  passes  into  the  pseudohexagonal  modification,  which  has  often 
been  prepared  artificiaUy,  but  is  unknown  as  a  natural  species.  The 
presence  of  woUastonite,  then,  is  evidence  that  the  rock  containing  it 
had  recrystaUized  at  some  temperature  below  the  transition  point. 
If  that  degree  of  heat  were  ever  exceeded  in  a  contact  zone,  we  should 
expect  the  pseudohexagonal  siUcate  to  appear;  since  it  does  not,  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  this  form  of  metamorphism  is  always 
effected  at  lower  temperatures.  We  thus  obtain  a  definite  datum 
point  in  what  has  been  caUed  the  ^'geologic  thermometer.'* 

The  recrj^staUization  of  a  sedimentary  Umestone  containing  limo- 
nitic  impurities  or  hydroxides  of  aluminum  wiU  obviously  produce 
inclusions  of  magnetite,  hematite,  or  corundum.  Magnetite  has  often 
been  identified  in  crystalline  limestones,  and  simUar  occurrences  of 
corundum  are  not  uncommon.     The  Burmese  rubies,  for  example,  are 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser..  vol.  21,  1906,  p.  S').    Tho  memoir  is  prefaced  by  a  note  from  G.  F.  Becker. 
who  pohits  out  the  geologic  l)earint;  of  the  observations. 
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found  in  crystalline  limestone,  and  so,  too,  are  the  red  and  blue 
corundums  of  Mewton,  New  Jersey.  When  alumina  and  silica  are  pres- 
ent together,  the  reaction  with  calcium  carbonate  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  various  siUcates,  the  conditions  which  determine  the  appear- 
ance of  each  one,  however,  not  being  definitely  known.  Cinnamon 
garnet,  vesuvianite,  epidote,  zoisite,  and  the  scapoUtes  are  among  the 
species  which  appear  most  frequently.  Grehlenite  also  occurs,  but 
more  rarely — ^for  example,  in  marble,  at  the  classical  locaUty  of  Mon- 
zoni  in  the  Tyrol.^  Metamorphosed  limestone  with  inclusions  of 
this  class  are  common;  for  instance,  in  a  belt  extending  from  south- 
western Maine  to  central  Massachusetts.  From  two  points  in  this 
belt,  at  Raymond  and  Fhippsburg,  Maine,  crystallized  anorthite  has 
also  been  identified  by  analyses  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.*  The  other  feldspars  as  well,  albite,  ortho- 
clase,  and  the  plagioclases,  are  known  as  contact  minerals  or  inclu- 
sions in  crystalline  limestones,'  and  also  the  micas  muscovite,  biotite, 
and  phlogopite.  Fhlogopite  is  essentially  a  mineral  of  this  group  of 
rocks,  its  formation  and  that  of  biotite  requiring  the  presence  of 
magnesium  compounds.  To  form  scapoUtes,  sodium  chloride  is  neces- 
sary, but  that  may  easily  come  from  percolating  waters,  or  from 
apatite.  The  alkalies  required  by  the  feldspars  and  micas  may  have 
a  similar  origin,  or  else  be  derived  from  impurities  in  the  sediments 
from  which  the  limestones  were  formed. 

Nearly  all  limestones  are  more  or  less  magnesian  or  ferruginous, 
facts  which  determine  the  formation  of  many  metamorphic  minerals. 
Magnesia,  for  instance,  may  crystallize  by  itself  as  periclase,  and 
that  species  alters  into  brucite.  Magnesia  and  aliunina  together  give 
rise  to  spinel.  With  siUca,  magnesian  sihcates,  often  ferriferous, 
may  form,  such  as  forsterite,  oUvine,  enstatite,  and  hypersthene. 
With  lime  and  magnesia  together,  monticeUite  is  produced,  and  also 
a  wide  range  of  pyroxenes  and  amphiboles.  Augite,  hornblende, 
diallage,  diopside,  actinoUte,  and  tremolite  are  common  in  metamor- 
phic limestones,  and  the  minerals  of  the  chondrodite-hiunite  series 
are  also  characteristic  of  these  rocks  in  many  localities.  The  white, 
yellow,  and  brown  magnesian  tourmalines  are  other  species  of  this 
class.  Furthermore,  the  oUvines,  pyroxenes,  amphiboles,  and  chon- 
drodites  alter  into  serpentine  and  talc,  forming  the  ophicalcite  mar- 
bles or  verde  antique.* 

1  See  C.  Doelter,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  1875,  p.  239.  Doelter  also  reports  hematite  in  these 
marbles;  and  it  has  been  identifled  by  O.  d' Achiardi  in  Carrara  marble. 

s  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeoi.  Surrey  No.  220, 1903,  p.  27.  Anorthite  also  occurs  in  the  marble  of  Monzoni,  in  the 
Tyrol.    See  0.  Tom  Rath,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  27, 1875,  p.  379. 

*  See,  for  example,  G.  Linck,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1907,  p.  21,  on  orthoclase  from  the  dolomite  of  Campolongo. 

4  In  Hon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  46,  1904,  p.  221,  W.  S.  Bayley  described  a  talcose  schist  from  the 
Aragon  iron  mine,  Michigan,  which  was  probably  derived  from  a  doiomite.  An  analysis  of  it,  by  G.  Stei- 
gar,  to  given,  and  ateo  its  zninGralogicai  composition. 
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In  a  Scottish  dolomitic  marble  containing  forsterite,  tremolite, 
diopside,  and  brucite,  J.  J.  H.  Teall  *  has  observed  a  dedolomitiza- 
tion  due  to  the  silication  of  the  double  carbonate.  That  changes  to 
diopside  without  change  of  ratios,  and  the  partly  altered  rock  shows 
the  two  species  in  juxtaposition.  The  metamorphosis  was  effected 
by  a  plutonic  intrusion,  and  where  sihca  was  deficient,  brucite 
appeared.  Probably  in  the  latter  case  magnesium  carbonate  was  first 
reduced  to  periclase,  MgO,  which  was  later  hydrated  to  brucite, 
MgOjHj.  The  mixture  of  calcite  and  brucite  is  identical  with  the 
predazzite  of  the  Tyrol.'  It  may  be  noted  here  that  certain  of  the 
Adirondack  limestones  are  regarded  by  J.  F.  Kemp  *  as  having  been 
originally  siliceous  dolomites,  in  which  the  sihca  and  magnesia  have 
segregated  as  pyroxene.  In  northern  New  Jersey,  according  to  L.  G. 
Westgate,*  a  quartz  rock  and  a  quartz-pyroxene  rock  have  been 
formed  by  the  metamorphism  of  Umestones. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  named,  the  crystalline  lime- 
stones contain  many  other  less  important  species.  Apatite,  fluorite, 
rutile,  perofskite,  titanite,  dysanalyte,  and  zircon  are  among  them. 
By  the  reduction  of  sulphates,  a  considerable  number  of  sulphides 
may  be  formed.  At  Carrara,  for  instance,  G.  d'Achiardi*  found 
realgar,  orpiment,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  galena,  chalcocite, 
and  tetrahedrite;  and  also  native  sulphur  and  gypsum.  Pjnrrfiotite 
and  molybdenite  have  been  identified  at  other  locahties,  and  in  the 
famous  Binnenthal,  in  Switzerland,  several  rare  sulphosalts  occur 
in  a  crvstalline  dolomite.  In  short-,  the  list  of  minerals  now  known 
as  existing  in  metamorphosed  limestones  must  comprise  at  least 
70  species,  and  possibly  more.® 

The  rocks  thus  formed  from  limestones  and  dolomites,  or  from 
mixtures  of  these  with  siliceous  material,  can  vary  from  a  nearly 
pure,  recrystallized  carbonate  to  an  indefinite  aggregate  of  sihcates 
alone.  Even  in  a  single  bed  the  rocks  may  range  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  Analyses  of  such  rocks,  therefore,  have  little  signifi- 
cance and  are  not  often  made.  Three  examples  from  the  silicate  side 
of  the  group  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  composition: 

1  Oeol.  Mag.,  1903,  p.  513.  A  similar  example  is  reported  by  F.  H.  Hatch  and  R.  H.  Rastall,  Quart 
Jour.  Geo).  Soc.,  vol.  (56, 1910,  p.  507. 

s  See  ante,  pp.  544,  545. 

»  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  6, 1894,  p.  241.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  263,  C.  H.  Smyth  discuases  another 
group  of  Atlirondaek  limestones  which  were  metamorphosed  along  contacts  with  gabbro. 

« Am.  Geologist,  vol.  14, 1894,  p.  308. 

6  Atti  Soc.  toscana  sci.  nat.,  Pisa,  vol.  21, 1905. 

» A  list  Ls  given  by  F.  Zirkel  in  Lehrbuch  der  Petrographie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  448.  See  also  B.  Lindennsn 
Neues  Jahrb.,  Bell.  Bd.  19,  1904,  p.  197.  For  the  Ceylonese  localities,  see  A.  K.  Coom&ra-Sw&my,  Quart 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  58, 1902.  p.  399.  J.  F.  Kemp  and  A.  Hollick  have  described  the  OTstaUine  UmestoDM 
of  Warwick,  New  York,  in  Annals  New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  7,  1893,  p.  644. 
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Analy»es  qf  metamorphic  silicate  rocks, 

A.  WflOastonite  gnelas,  Amador  Comity,  Oallfornia.  Analysis  by  W.  F.  HiUebnnd.  Described  by 
H.  W.  Turner,  SeveoteeQth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1896,  p.  521.  Consists  mainly  of  wolla»- 
tonlte,  but  gamet,  quartz,  and  titanite  are  also  present. 

B.  Fldmite  nA,  Black  Forest,  Germany.  Analysis  by  C.  Sehaarrenberger.  Described  by  H.  Rosen- 
buacb.  Mitt.  Or.  badiach.  geoL  Landeaanstalt,  vol.  5,  Heft  1, 1905.  Estimated  to  contain  46.2  per  cent 
pcehnite,  37.9  albite,  13.8  aotinollte,  and  3.2  kaolin  and  nontnmite.  Probably  formed  from  a  marl  con- 
tainlBg  34JS  per  oeot  of  carbonates  with  65.5  silicates  and  quarts. 

C.  Qamet  rock,  Black  Forest.  Analysis  by  Schnarrenberger.  Described  by  Rosenbusch,  loc.  cit. 
Probably  derived  from  an  original  mixture  of  48  per  cent  carbonates  and  52  of  silicates,  chiefly  kaoUn. 
Contains  about  75  per  cent  garnet,  10  per  oent  soda-potash  mica,  and  15  per  oent  hornblende. 
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a  Loss  on  ignition. 

DIAGNOSTIC    CRITERIA. 

It  is  generally  desirable,  but  not  always  easy,  in  the  study  of  a 
metamorphic  rock,  to  determine  whether  it  was  of  igneoiis  or  sedi- 
mentary parentage.  For  this  purpose  various  criteria  have  been 
proposed,  and  chemical  analysis  furnishes  some  of  them.  On  the 
chemical  side  the  problem  has  been  well  discussed  by  E.  S.  Bastin/ 
who  points  out  a  number  of  possibilities. 

First,  a  study  of  analyses  by  the  methods  laid  down  in  the  quan- 
titative classification  of  igneous  rocks.  In  many  cases  the  "norm" 
of  a  sedimentary  rock  is  identical  with  that  of  some  igneous  rock  as 
shown  in  Washington's  tables.'  In  such  instances  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  reached  from  chemical  evidence  alone.  But  if  the 
"norm"  agrees  with  that  of  no  known  igneous  rock,  the  analysis 
probably,  but  not  certainly,  indicates  a  sedimentary  origin. 

Secondly.  The  manner  in  which  the  sedimentaries  are  formed 
suggests  other  chemical  criteria.  In  most  igneous  rocks  soda  is  in 
excess  of  potash,  but  decomposition  changes  the  ratio,  which,  in 

1  Joar.  Geology,  vol.  17, 1909,  p.  445. 

*  For  example,  an  amphibolite  derived  from  limestone  was  shown  by  F.  D.  Adams  (Joor.  (Geology,  vol. 
17, 1900,  pu  1)  to  foil  under  the  heading  of  auvergnose. 
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sedimentary  rocks,  is  often  revenied.  Dominanoe  of  potash  orer 
soda,  then,  is  an  indication  of  sedimentary  origin.  Dominance  of 
magnesia  over  lime  is  another  similar  criterion,  and  any  excess  of 
alumina  over  the  1  : 1  ratio  necessaiy  to  balance  lime  and  alkalies 
is  still  another.  Unusually  high  silica  also  affords  presumptive  evi- 
dence, which  by  itself  is  not  conclusive,  that  a  rock  was  derived  from 
sediments.  When  two  of  these  criteria  are  applicable  to  a  metar 
morphic  rock,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  established  in  favor  of 
its  former  sedimentary  character.  When  tiiree  apply,  the  conclu- 
sion is  ahnost  certain,  and  the  concurrence  of  all  amounts  to  positiTe 
proof.  The  analyses,  however,  must  relate  to  fresh,  unweathered 
material,  and  the  crifma  proposed  apply  oidy  to  silicates  which  migfal 
be  metamorphosed  plutonics  or  eruptives. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
METALLIC  ORES. 

DEFINITION- 

From  a  strictly  scientific  poiut  of  view,  the  terms  metallic  ore  and 
ore  deposit  have  no  clear  significance.  They  are  purely  conventional 
expressions,  used  to  describe  those  metaUiferous  minerals  or  bodies 
of  mineral  having  economic  value,  from  wliich  the  useful  metals 
can  be  advantageously  extracted.  In  one  sense,  rock  salt  is  an  ore  of 
sodium,  and  limestone  an  ore  of  calcium;  but  to  term  beds  of  these 
substances  ore  deposits  would  be  quite  outside  of  current  usage. 

In  the  previous  chapters  of  tliis  work  several  forms  of  ore  deposit 
have  been  described;  and  therefore  the  present  chapter  is  in  some 
measure  supplementary.  Its  purpose  is  to  deal  with  the  subject  more 
fully,  and  especially  to  give  details  concermng  certain  groups  of  ores 
wliich  have  been  left  out  of  account  hitherto.  Little  has  been  said 
so  far  of  the  sulpliides,  and  these  are  among  the  most  important  of 
economic  minerals.  Their  genesis,  their  deposition  in  veins  or  pock- 
ets, their  alterations  and  transferences  are  yet  to  be  considered. 

Upon  the  classification  of  ore  deposits  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy, and  various  systems  are  in  vogue.*  To  the  geologist  or  miner 
tliis  question  is  most  important ;  to  the  chemist  it  is  less  fundamental. 
Regarded  from  the  genetic  side,  a  large  part  of  the  field  has  been 
already  covered ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  ore  deposits,  if  not 
all,  fall  under  the  headings  of  earUer  chapters.  For  example,  cer- 
tain metallic  ores  occur  as  volcanic  sublimates;  others,  like  the  titan- 
iferous  magnetites,  are  magmatic  segregations,  or  local  developments 
of  igneous  rocks.  The  sands  and  gravels  that  yield  chromite,  tin- 
stone, gold,  platinum,  etc.,  are  detrital  in  character;  many  manganese 
and  iron  ores  are  sedimentary  rocks,  and  from  the  latter  metamorphic 
beds  of  magnetite  or  hematite  are  derived.     Some  ore  bodies  are  resi- 

1  For  recent  papers  and  works  on  this  subject,  see  F.  PoSepn^,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  23. 1803, 
p.  107;  J.  IT.  L.  VoKt,  idem,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  125;  L.  Be  Launay,  Contribution  k  I'dtude  des  gites  mdtalli- 
(dres,  Paris,  1897;  J.  F.  Kemp,  Ore  deposits  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  New  York,  1900;  W.  H. 
Weed  and  J.  E.  Spurr,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jodr.,  vol.  75, 1903,  p.  256;  R.  Beck,  Lehre  von  den  Erxlagerat&ttan, 
Berlin,  1903,  and  its  English  translation  by  Weed,  New  York,  1905;  A.  W.Stelxner  and  A.  Bergeat,  Die 
Erziagerstiitten,  Leipzig,  1904;  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey, 
vol.  47,  1904,  chapter  12;  W.  II.  Weed,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  717;  C.  R.  Reyes, 
Idem,  vol.  3C,  1900,  p.  323;  G.  Ottrich,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geolojiie,  1899,  p.  173;  F.  Beyscblag,  P.  Krusoh, 
aod  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Die  Lagerst&tten  der  nutsbaren  Mineralien  imd  Oesteine,  Stuttgart,  1010. 
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dues  from  the  concentration  of  limestones;  others  represent  meta- 
somatic  replacements;  others  again  are  deposited  or  precipitated 
from  solutions.  In  short,  an  ore  body  is  simply  a  concentration  of 
certain  compounds  of  certain  metals  effected  by  processes  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar.  Since,  however,  each  metal  forms  its  own 
special  compounds,  and  exhibits  reactions  pecuUar  to  itself,  it  is  best 
for  chemical  purposes  to  adopt  a  chemical  classification,  with  which 
the  broad,  general  principles  can  be  correlated.  Each  metal,  there- 
fore, will  be  treated  by  itself  as  a  chemical  individual  and  from 
a  chemical  point  of  view.  Geologically  it  is  important  to  know 
whether  an  ore  deposit,  laid  down  from  solution,  occupies  the  pores 
of  a  sandstone,  a  limestone  cavern,  or  a  fissure  in  the  rocks;  and  it  is 
also  desirable  to  ascertain  how  these  cavities  or  crevices  were  formed. 
To  the  chemist  these  considerations  are  for  the  most  part  irrelevant; 
but  the  conditions  under  which  given  compounds  can  be  dissolved  or 
precipitated  are  fundamental.  What  are  the  components  of  ore 
bodies  ?  How  were  they  produced  ?  In  what  way  are  they  redistrib- 
uted ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  chemist  is  expected 
to  answer.  The  details  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual metals;  but  some  general  considerations  require  attention  first. 

SOURCE  OF  METAIiS. 

Although  the  immediate  derivation  of  metallic  ores  is  often  from 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  original  source  of  the  metals  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  igneous  magmas.*  In  igneous  rocks  of  some  sort  the  metals 
were  once  diffused,  and  their  presence  in  eruptive  material  is  easily 
detected.  G.  Forchhammer^  in  a  series  of  rock  samples  found  traces 
of  silver,  copper,  lead,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  tin,  to  say  notliing  of  the  commoner  metals,  iron  and  man- 
ganese. Some  of  the  same  elements  were  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
wliich  had  extracted  them  from  the  soil.  From  these  experiments 
Forclihammer  concluded  that  ore  bodies  derived  their  contents  from 
the  neighboring  rocks,  a  conclusion  at  wliich  other  investigators  have 
also  arrived.  In  an  elaborate  series  of  researches  F.  Sandberger' 
found  that  the  dark  siUcates  of  many  rocks  contained  lead,  copper, 
tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  and  silver,  and  upon 
these  facts  he  based  his  famous  theory  of  ^'lateral  secretion.''  That 
is,  Sandberger  concluded  that  metalliferous  veins  derived  their  me- 
talUc  contents  by  lateral  leaching  from  adjacent  rocks.  This  theory 
however,  was  subjected  to  much  criticism  by  A.  Stelzner,  F.  PoSepn^', 

»C.  R.  Keyes  (Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  527)  has  suggested  the  possible  derivatk>n  of  heavy 
metals  from  meteontic  matter,  especially  meteoric  dust. 

«  PogR.  Annalen,  vol.  95,  p.  60. 

»  UntersuchunRen  tiber  Kragftnge,  Wiesbaden,  1882  and  1885.  See  also  Neues  Jahrb.,  1878,  p.  291,  on 
copper,  lead,  cobalt  and  antimony  in  basalt. 
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and  others/  it  being  shown  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  country 
rocks  might  have  received  secondary  impregnations  from  the  veins. 
In  other  investigations,  some  earUer  and  some  more  recent,  the  dis. 
semination  of  heavy  metals  in  igneous  rocks  is  clearly  proved.  A* 
Daubr6e'  found  determinable  quantities  of  arsenic  and  antimony  in 
basalt — ^namely,  0.01  gram  of  As  and  0.03  of  Sb  to  the  Idlc^ram. 
The  same  metals,  together  with  lead  and  copper,  were  detected  by 
O.  F.  Becker^  in  the  fresh  granites  near  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada. 
In  the  porphyries  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  W.  F.  Hillebrand^  was 
able  to  determine  lead.  Out  of  18  samples,  taken  at  points  distant 
from  ore  bodies,  three  contained  no  lead,  the  richest  carried  0.0064 
per  cent,  and  the  average  was  0.002  per  cent  of  PbO.  One  porphyry 
yielded  0.008  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide,  and  a  rhyoUte  contained  0.0043 
per  cent.  Silver  was  also  found  in  these  rocks  in  variable  quantities, 
the  best  average  giving  0.0265  ounce  per  ton.  Gold,  though  some- 
times present  in  traces,  was  generally  not  found.  Traces  of  silver  in 
diabase  and  diorite  are  reported  by  G.  F.  Becker^  near  Washoe, 
Nevada,  and  in  the  quartz  porphyry  of  Eureka  J.  S.  Curtis*  found 
both  gold  and  silver.  Silver,  according  to  S.  F.  Emmons,^  is  also 
present  in  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Custer  County,  Colorado,  and  J.  W. 
Mallet  found  it  in  volcanic  ash  from  two  points  in  the  Andes.  Ash 
from  Cotopaxi*  carried  silver  to  the  extent  of  1  part  in  83,600,  and 
ash  from  Tunguragua*  yielded  1  part  in  107,200.  The  latter  quan- 
tity is  very  near  Hillebrand's  average  for  the  Leadville  porphyries 
which  is  equivalent  to  1  part  in  1 10,000.  In  recent  volcanic  ash  from 
Vesuvius  E.  Comanducci^*  found  0.0854  per  cent  of  copper  oxide, 
with  0.0038  of  cobalt  oxide. 

In  four  rocks — ^granite,  porphyry,  and  diabase  from  the  Archean 
of  Missouri — J.  D.  Robertson  ^^  determined  the  following  percentages 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper: 

Pb,  0.00197  to  0.0068;  average,  0.004. 
Zn,  0.00189  to  0.0176;  average,  0.009. 
Gu,  0.00240  to  0.0104;  average,  0.006. 

The  adjacent  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  limestones  also  contained 
these  metals,  but  in  slightly  smaller  proportions. 

1  A.  Stelcner,  Z«it8ehr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  81, 1879,  p.  644,  and  rejoinder  by  F.  Sandberger,  idenv 
vol.  23, 1880,  p.  350.    F.  PoSepnt,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  S3, 1893,  pp.  247-264. 
1  Compt.  RmmL,  vol.  33, 1861,  p.  827. 
s  Hon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Stiryey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  860. 

•  Idem,  vol.  12, 1886,  pp.  691-694. 

•  Idem,  vol.  3, 1882,  pp.  223-227.    Assays  by  J.  8.  Curtis. 

•  Idem,  vol.  7, 1884,  pp.  80-92. 

'  Sevanteenth  Ann.  Rspt.  U.  8.  Osol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1896,  p.  471.    Assays  by  L.  G.  Baklos. 

•  Chem.  News,  vol.  66, 1887,  p.  17. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  47, 1890,  p.  277. 

M  Gazs.  chlm.  ital.,  vol.  36,  pt.  2, 1906,  p.  797. 
u  Missouri  Ged.  Survey,  vol.  7, 1894,  pp.  479-481. 
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According  to  L.  Dieulaf  ait/  who  tested  hundreda  of  xooloiy  bug 
and  copper  are  always  to  be  detected,  and  they  are  also  present  in 
sea  water.  Copper  salts,  it  will  be  remembered|  are  often  found 
among  the  sublimates  of  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna,  and  A.  B. 
Lyons  *  observed  copper  sulphate  in  the  crater  of  Eilauea.  In  IS 
Hawaiian  lavas  Lyons  found  from  0.07  to  0.48  per  cent  of  copper 
oxide;  in  average,  0.18  per  cent.  A  still  larger  series  of  igneous  and 
metamorphic  rocks  from  British  Guianai  analyzed  by  J.  B.  Hani- 
son,'  also  yielded  appreciable  quantities  of  copper,  with  sometime 
other  heavy  metals.  In  36  rocks  examined  6  contained  no  copper, 
12  contained  it  in  traces,  and  one,  a  feldspathic  tuff,  carried  0.13  per 
cent.  The  average  percentage  of  copper  for  the  entire  series  was 
0.025.  In  23  samples  lead  was  sought  for,  and  found  in  5  of  theni, 
the  maximum  percentage  being  0.02  per  cent.  Eight  rocks  yielded 
silver,  from  4  to  64  grains  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  in  average,  25i 
grains;  and  out  of  29  rocks  only  1  was  free  from  gold.  The  hij^eet 
gold  was  43  grains  per  ton;  the  mean  was  6.5  grains. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  only  a  part  of  the  available  evidence  has 
been  presented,  but  it  is  enough  to  establish  the  point  at  issue.  The 
heavy  metals  are  widely  disseminated,  both  in  old  and  in  reooit 
igneous  rocks,  from  which,  by  proper  methods,  they  can  be  concen- 
trated. In  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
such  metals  as  nickel  and  chromium  are  often  quantitatively  esti- 
mated, as  shown  in  the  table  upon  page  27.  Copper  is  determined 
in  exceptional  cases  only,  but  iadications  of  its  presence  are  frequently 
observed.  In  a  typical  sample  of  the  Columbia  River  basalt,  which 
covers  a  large  area,  R.  C.  Wells  found  0.034  per  cent  of  copper.  It 
is  probably  as  abundant  as  nickel,  and  possibly  more  so.  Of  its  wide 
distribution  in  igneous  rocks  there  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  From 
the  rocks  all  of  tibese  metals  are  leached,  and  traces  of  them  accumu- 
late in  the  sea.  They  also  appear  in  many  mineral  springs,^  a  fact 
which  is  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  Such  a  spring 
may  derive  its  contents  from  dispersed  material,  or  it  may  rise  from  a 
segregated  body  of  ore;  its  composition,  tlierefore,  merely  tells  us 
that  the  metalliferous  compounds  are  more  or  less  freely  solubla 
The  true  origin  of  the  latter  is  not  thereby  explained. 

1  Annales  chim.  phys.,  6th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1879,  p.  349;  vol.  21, 1880,  p.  256. 

« Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  424.  In  andesito  from  LaatokB,  F^l,  H.  I.  Jcoani  tmnd  OOM 
percent  of  copper,  on  an  average.    Chem.  News,  vol.  96, 1907,  p.  245. 

*  Rept.  on  petrography  of  Cuyuni  and  Mazaninl  districts,  Qeorgetown,  Demeran,  1906.  On  fold  and 
sUver  in  diabase,  French  OuJana,  see  E.  D.  Levat,  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1S96,  p.  886;  and 
also  in  Min.  Industry,  vol.  7,  p.  316. 

4  See  p.  177,  ante,  for  examples.  The  traces  of  heavy  metals  which  qpnng  watanoontain  mn  oft«n  moR 
easily  detected  in  their  sediments;  that  is,  they  become  oonoentreted  In  the  tiwohiMe  praelpitatei  tliat 
spring  waters  often  deposit. 
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That  sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals  can  be  dissolved  in  or  decom- 
posed by  water  alone,  there  is  some  experimental  evidence.  P.  De 
Clermont  and  J.  Fronmiel^  found  that  sulphides  of  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt;  antimony,  arsenic,  silver,  and  tin  were  attacked  by  boiling 
water,  hydrogen  sulphide  being  given  off.  Some  were  acted  upon 
even  at  temperatures  below  100'';  As^S,  at  22*",  FeS  at  56°,  AgjS  at 
89°,  and  SbjSj  at  96°.  The  sulphides  of  copper,  zinc,  mercury,  cad- 
mium, gold,  platinum,  and  molybdenum,  treated  in  the  same  way, 
gave  no  evidence  of  decomposition. 

C.  Doelter's  experiments'  were  conducted  differently.  The  natural 
sulphides,  in  fine  powder,  were  heated  with  water  in  glass  tubes  to 
80°  during  periods  of  30  to  32  days.  In  a  second  series  of  experiments 
lasting  24  days,  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  was  used  instead  of 
water.     The  following  percentages  of  material  passed  into  solution: 

Material  dissolved  from  natural  sulphides  in  water  and  in  sodium  sulphide  solution. 


With 
sodiam 
sulphide. 


Galena 

Stibnite 

INrrite 

Blende 

Chalcopjndte 
Boumonite . . 
Anenopyrite 


2.3 
aU 
10.6 
.62 
.11 
3.9 
3.2 


In  most  of  these  experiments,  but  not  in  all,  the  dissolved  substance 
had  the  same  composition  as  the  original  material.  That  is,  the 
minerals  dissolved  as  such,  without  decomposition — a  conclusion  that 
was  strengthened  by  the  observation  that  in  most  cases  new  crystal- 
lizations were  formed.' 

According  to  Doelter,  then,  sulphides  may  be  dissolved  and  recrys- 
taUized  from  water  alone.  This  is  important,  but  not  a  complete 
indication  of  what  occurs  in  nature.  Natural  waters,  as  we  well 
know,  are  not  pure,  but  charged  with  various  dissolved  salts,  which 
exert  a  varying  influence  upon  the  solution  of  sulphides.  They  also 
contain  carbonic  acid,  and  sometimes  also  the  stronger  mineral 
acids;   and  surface  waters  carry  dissolved  oxygen.     All  of  these 

1  Annaleschim.  phys.,  5  th  ser.,  vol.  18, 1879,  p.  189. 

t  MiD.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  319.    Research  continued  by  O.  A.  Binder,  idem,  vol.  12, 1882,  p.  332. 

•  Still  more  recently  O.  Weigel  (Nachrichten  K.  Oesell.  Odttingen,  li[ath.-phys.  Klasse,  1906,  p.  625)  has 
determined  the  solobllity  in  pare  water  of  the  sulphides  of  Pd,  Hg,  Ag,  Cu,  Cd,  Zn,  Ni,  Co,  Fe,  Mn,  8n, 
Am,  8b,  and  BL  All  were  slightly  soluble.  For  an  abridgment  of  this  paper,  see  Zeitschr.  phydkaL  Chemie, 
vol.  58, 1907,  p.  203. 
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impurities  take  part  in  the  solution,  concentration,  and  redistribu- 
tion of  metallic  ores,  and  their  effects  are  furthermore  varied  by 
differences  of  temperature.  A  hot  water,  rising  from  great  depths 
and  free  from  oxygen,  produces  one  set  of  changes;  a  cold  surface 
water,  highly  oxygenated,  acts  quite  differently.  Direct  solution  of 
ores  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  one  case,  oxidation  to  soluble  salts 
is  commonly  evident  in  the  other.  The  main  fact,  that  solution  is 
effected  in  one  way  or  another,  is  well  illustrated,  not  only  by  the 
composition  of  mineral  springs,  but  also  by  the  analyses  of  mine 
waters.  For  example,  in  a  water  from  a  mine  shaft  near  Broken 
Hill,  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye^  found,  in  grains  per  gallon,  8.40  copper, 
10.67  zinc,  21.82  cobalt,  and  6.71  nickel.  The  water  was  atrongiy 
acid.  Two  analyses  of  mine  waters  from  the  Comstock  Lode,  cited 
by  J.  A.  Reid,'  are  accompanied  by  assays  for  gold  and  silver.  The 
more  concentrated  of  these  waters  contained  188.09  milligrams  per 
ton  of  water  in  silver,  with  4.15  milligrams  in  gold.  This  water  was 
also  strongly  acid.  Other  typical  mine  waters  are  represented  in 
the  following  table  of  analyses,  which,  when  not  otherwise  stated, 
were  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
All  are  reduced  to  the  uniform  ionic  standard,  and  to  parts  per 
million.' 

Analyses  of  mine  waters, 

A.  Water  from  500-foot  level  of  Geyser  mine,  Custer  County,  Colorado. 

B.  Same  locality  as  A,  from  the  2,000-foot  level.  Contains  also  traces  of  Br,  I,  F,  and  B^Oy.  AnalyMS 
A  and  B  by  W.  F.  Ilillebrond.  Discussed  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Ocol.  Sunrey, 
pt.  2,  1896,  p.  462. 

C.  Water  from  the  Stanley  mine,  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado.  Analyses  by  L.  J.  W.  Jones,  Proc.  Colorado 
Scl.  Soc.,  vol.  6,  1897,  p.  48. 

D.  Hot  water  from  a  bore  hole  2,316  feet  deep,  In  the  Mlzpah  mine,  Tonopah,  Nevada.  Analy^by 
R.  C.  Wells.    Bicarbonates  here  reduced  to  normal  carbonates. 

E.  Water  from  St.  Lawrence  mine,  Butte,  Montana.    Analysis  by  HUlebrand. 

F.  Water  from  Mountain  View  mine,  Butte,  Montana.  Analysis  by  Hillcbrand.  Contains  a  trace  of 
arsenic. 

G.  Water  from  Alabama  Coon  mine,  Joplin  district,  Missouri.    Analysis  by  H.  N.  Stokes. 

H.  Water  from  the  Victor  mine,  Joplin  district.  Analysis  by  H.  A.  Buehler  and  V.  A.  OottsduJk. 
Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  28.  The  authors  also  give  three  other  analyses  of  Jopltai  mine  waters.  Their 
study  relates  to  the  oxidation  of  sulphide  ores,  and  they  find  that  pyrite  or  marcasite  accelerates  tbereacy 
tivity  of  other  sulphides.  Two  more  analyses  of  zinc-bearing  mine  waters  from  the  Joplin  district  are 
reported  by  C.  P.  Williams,  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  7, 1877,  p.  286. 

I.  Water  from  the  Burra  Burra  mine,  Ducktown,  Tennessee.  One  of  a  series  of  six  analyses  of  mine 
waters  by  R.  C.  Wells. 

J.  Water  from  the  Rothsch5nl)crger  StoUn,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  at  its  point  of  discbarge  Into  the  Trtehkch 
Valley.  Analysis  by  Frcnzel.  Described  by  H.  Mliller,  Jahrb.  Berg-  u.  Hfitt.  KOnig.  Sachsen,  1885,  p. 
185.    Discharges  479  kilograms  of  ZnO  daily,  or  175,024  kilograms  per  annum. 

I  ■    -         —  -     -  —  • i—i — I ■  ■   ■  i.  -  . 

»  Records  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  8, 1909,  p.  292. 

3  Bull.  Dept.  Geology  Univ.  California,  vol.  i,  pp.  189, 192.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  332,  A.  C.  LawsoD 
gives  an  analysis  of  water  from  the  Ruth  mine,  Robinson  district,  Nevada. 

>  For  other  analyses  of  mine  waterS;  see  J.  A.  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.,  4tb9er.,  vol.  42, 1871, p.  401.  A.  9tibna!, 
Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  41, 1891,  p.  35.  A.  C.  Lane,  Proc.  I^ake  Superior  Min.  U»U,  voL  12, 
1906,  p.  97.  A  few  others  have  already  been  cited  in  the  chapter  on  mineral  springs.  F.  Poleiin^  (Trexu. 
Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  23, 1893,  p.  240)  has  tabulated  the  occurrences  of  Sn,  Sb,  Cu,  and  As  in  minenl 
waters. 
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A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

CI 

7.9 

43.-2 

110.5 

186.40 

161. 70 

1, 513. 44 

1.60 

trace 

198.00 

719. 45 

2.85 
146. 41 

1.95 
177.  67 

1.06 

}        3.50 
.57 

8.16 
2, 039. 51 

35.6 

327.2 

87.9 

trace 

13.0 

SOa 

2, 672. 0 

CO, 

NO. 

PO4...*, 

"io.'e" 

36.4 

tmce 

37.4 

trace 

K......   

70.00 
106.27 

3.4 
148.8 

13.1 

Na 

39.6 

li 

Ca 

187. 15 

68.8 

i32.5 

Sr 

Mir 

12.25 
fl.4 

1  •' 

.8 

93.50 
3.12 

164.82 
3.44 

155.58 

6.3 

.7 

61.6 

Af. : 

83.5 

Fe''^ 

}        159. 8 
12.0 

Fe'^ 

Mn 

Ni 

1    - 

59.1 

Co ;:;::::::::::;::::: 

Cu 

trace 
.2 

.02 
.34 

77.05 
49.66 

Zn 

trace 

852.0 

Cd 

41.1 

Pb 

trace 

1.35 

Sn 

17.0 

SiOj 

25.9 

24.42 

43.80 

64.8 

47.7 

Total  CO2 

286.25 

3, 140.  73 
2, 528.  46 

3, 002. 06 

744.2 
121.2 

4, 204.  5 
23.7 

P 

0 

H 

I 

J 

CI 

17.7 

71, 053. 3 

1.5 

6.8 

41.7 

trace 

307.7 

149.2 

85.2 

2.7 
6, 153. 2 

3.65 
1, 647. 58 

0.1 
6, 664. 0 

12.4 

8O4 

124.8 

PO. , 

K,. 

.5 

49.9 

none 

345.3 

25.2 

142.1 

}      474. 6 

1.7 

3.20 
13.02 

19.8 
23.4 

Na 

Li 

Ca 

260.45 
48.60 
11.70 

67.6 

40.6 

433.0 

none 

2, 178. 0 

.2 

46.4 

Me 

14.5 

Af. 

Fe'^' 

\           6.6 

Fe'^ 

49.8 

13.2 

3.5 

4.6 

45, 683. 2 

411.2 

142.80 

Mn 

Ni 

Co 

Cn 

3.  7 

2, 412.'  0 

9.0 

107.6 

'*3i2.*i" 
199.8 

Zn 

345.10 

8.9 

Cd 

SiOo 

67.4 

23.*  26* 
251. 70 

55.6 
129.6 

18.0 

H«SO^,  free 

•••••••••• 

Total  CO, 

117, 846. 0 
8.9 

9, 727.  5 

2, 751.  00 
87.0 

10, 123.  8 

•231.6 

•  A!tOi+  P1O5, 0.8  per  million. 


^  244.9  in  the  orlgteal. 


Analysis  A  represents  vadose  or  superficial  water;  B,  water  from 
the  deep  circulation.  The  difference  in  concentration  is  remarkable. 
Water  P  is  essentially  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  formed 
by  oxidation  of  sulphides.  Such  waters  are  common  in  copper  mines, 
and  from  them  the  copper  can  in  many  cases  be  profitably  recovered. 
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The  Ducktown  water  is  also  noteworthy  on  account  of  its  high  pro- 
portion of  ferrous  sulphate.* 

The  phenomena  of  solution,  then,  are  evidently  of  supreme  impor- 
tance in  the  concentration  of  metallic  ores.  This  statement  can  be 
given  the  broadest  possible  construction.  A  magmatic  ore  owes  its 
segregation  to  a  relative  insolubility  in  the  magma.  A  residual  or 
detrital  ore  is  formed,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  removal  from  a  rock 
of  the  more  soluble  constituents,  the  less  soluble  thereby  becoming 
concentrated.  Sedimentary  ores  are  deposited  from  solutions,  either 
directly  or  by  precipitation,  and  metalliferous  veins  represent 
another  aspect  of  the  same  processes.  The  original  magmatic  rocks  are 
separated,  by  solution  or  leaching,  into  different  fractions;  and  then, 
by  direct  deposition,  by  precipitative  reactions,  or  by  metasomatic 
replacements,  ore  bodies,  and  especially  vein  fillings,  are  formed.  In 
most  cases,  probably,  the  final,  workable  deposit  is  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  concentrations,  the  result  of  several  interdependent  proc- 
esses, but  the  underlying  principles  are  the  same.  By  diflFerences 
of  solubility,  the  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust  are  separated  from 
one  another,  to  be  laid  down  again  under  diflferent  conditions  and  in 
different  places. 

The  two  fundamental  facts  with  which  we  now  have  to  deal  are 
the  dissemination  of  the  heavy  metals  in  the  igneous  rocks  and  the 
circulation  of  the  underground  waters.  Descending,  meteoric  waters 
effect  some  of  the  observed  concentrations;  lateral  secretions  bring 
about  others,  and  waters  ascending  from  unknown  depths  play  their 
part  in  tlie  complex  of  phenomena.  Whether  these  waters  have  a 
common  origin  or  not  is  unessential  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is 
held  by  some  writers,  notably  by  Suess,  that  certain  of  the  ascending 
waters  arise  from  the  original  magma  and  now  see  the  light  of  day 
for  the  first  time.  This  conception  has  been  correlated  with  the 
notion  that  the  heavier  metals,  by  virtue  of  their  high  specific  gravity, 
are  concentrated  at  great  depths,  from  which  the  solvent  waters 
bring  them  to  the  surface.^  Speculations  of  this  sort  are  interesting, 
but  not  necessary  for  present  purposes.  The  fact  that  the  ascending, 
deep-seated  waters  are  hot,  and  therefore  more  powerful  as  agents 
of  solution,  is,  however,  most  pertinent. 

The  general  principles  governing  the  circulation  of  the  under- 
groimd  waters  have  been  elaborately  discussed  by  Van   Hise,'  and 

J  For  the  remarkable  calcium  chloride  waters  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region  see  ante,  p.  174. 

>  See  L.  De  Launay ,  Contribution  k  I'fitude  des  gites  mfitalllftres,  1897,  p.  6;  and  F.  PoSepn:^,  Trans  Am. 
Inst.  MIn.  Eng.,  vol.  23,  1893,  p.  206.  J.  H.  L.  Vogt  (Trans.  Am.  Instv  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  125) 
and  also  C.  R.  Van  Rise  (A  treatise  on  metamorphlsm:  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904)  dissent  from 
this  view.  The  Importance  of  magmatic  waters  as  vein  fillers  has  been  recently  argued  by  A.  C.  Spencer, 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng. ,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  364.  The  magmatic  waters  are  regarded  by  J.  E.  Spurr  (Econ. 
Oeoloi,T,  vol.  2,  1907,  p.  7S1)  as  residues  repra-cnting  the  lost  stage  of  magmatic  differentiation;  and  in 
them  the  heavier  metals  and  other  veln-flUing  materials  are  supposed  to  be  concffntratW. 

»  A  treatise  on  metamori^hism;  Mon.  U.  fl.  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  47, 1^,  chaptter  12. 
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need  not  be  especially  considered  here.  The  arguments  are  mainly 
physical  and  geological,  and  have  only  partial  relation  to  chemistry. 
These  waters,  ascending,  descending,  or  lateral  secreting,  tend  to 
gather  into  trunk  channels,  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  some  of  the 
substances  held  in  solution  are  deposited.  Ore  bodies  are  thus 
formed,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
veins  are  barren  of  heavy  metals,  or  at  least  so  nearly  barren  that 
they  need  not  be  further  described.  Once  in  a  while  concentrations 
of  heavy  metals  are  produced,  and  in  most  cases,  but  not  invariably, 
they  appear  in  association  with  rocks  of  igneous  origin.*  This  asso- 
ciation seems  to  be  fundamentally  important,  so  far  as  the  metal- 
liferous veins  are  concerned,  and  the  problem  of  their  origin  is  the 
only  one  now  before  us.  Magmatic,  sedimentary,  and  detrital  ores 
fall  under  other  headings. 

An  igneous  effusion  forces  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
thereby  displacing  and  fracturing  the  rocks  which  were  in  its  path. 
As  it  cools  and  shrinks,  other  crevices  are  formed,  through  which 
also  the  mineralized  waters  can  find  a  passage.  These  waters  may 
be  partly  magmatic,  brought  with  the  igneous  matter  from  the 
depths,  or  partly  gathered  from  sedimentary  material;  but  whatever 
may  have  been  their  source,  they  are  heated,  and  therefore  their 
solvent  power  is  increased.  During  solidification,  moreover,  any 
water  that  was  entangled  within  the  molten  rock  is  extruded,  carry- 
ing its  dissolved  load  into  the  open  channels.  A  blend  of  waters  from 
different  sources — deep  seated,  superficial,  and  magmatic — enters 
the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  each  part  of  the  mixture  contributing  its 
share  to  their  filling.  The  solutions  thus  commingled  are,  more- 
over, not  all  aUke,  and  therefore  chemical  reactions,  such  as  double 
decompositions  and  precipitations,  become  possible  between  them. 
The  frequent  concentrations  of  ores  at  points  of  intersection  between 
two  veins  may  possibly  indicate  reactions  of  this  kind.  These 
changes  are  also  compUcated  by  reactions  between  intruded  rock  and 
the  formations  which  it  has  penetrated,  and  they  vary  with  varia^ 
tions  in  the  latter.  Some  ore  deposits  are  evidently  produced  in 
zones  of  contact  metamorphism,  especially  in  Umestones,  and  the  ores 
are  then  associated  with  such  characteristic  minerals  as  garnet,  wol- 
lastonite,  pyroxene,  vesuvianite,  and  so  on.'  Aqueous  solutions  take 
part  in  some  of  these  changes,  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  contact 
and  bringing  about  metasomatic  replacements.* 

1  See  Beck'8  work  on  ore  deposita.  Alao  papers  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 
1901,  pw  160;  Yol.  33, 1903,  p.  009;  J.  E.  Sporr,  Idem,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  288;  W.  H.  Weed,  idem,  vol.  33,  1903, 
Pb  715;  W.  Llndgren,  idem,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  578. 

*  See  W.  Llndgren,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  226. 

•  Lindgnn,  idem,  vol.  30,  1900,  p.  578.  These  contact  deposits  and  metasomatic  alterations  are  itilly 
dwcribed  by  Lindgran,  who  gives  excellent  summaries  of  the  earlier  literature.  Later  p^pem  by  Lindgren. 
ai  on  dcgXMlto  arein  £oon.  Geology,  voL  2,  lfi07,  pp.  105, 743. 
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In  the  ascent  of  an  igneous  intrusion,  with  its  entangled  waters,  the 
so-called  pneumatolytic  processes  appear  to  have  some  importance. 
The  molten  magma  contains  gases  and  vapors  other  than  the  vapor 
of  water,  as  we  know  from  the  phenomena  of  volcanism.  Whether 
these  gases  are  occluded,  or  evolved  by  reactions  within  the  mmgma,  is 
not  material  to  the  present  discussion.  In  volcanic  craters  they  form 
subUmates  containing  copper,  iron,  and  other  heavy  metals,  which 
often  consist  of  chlorides.  Ammonium  chloride,  fluorine  compounds, 
and  boric  acid,  which  last  is  volatile  in  steam,  are  other  common  sub- 
stances in  volcanic  emanations. 

In  ore  formation  the  magmatic  chlorides  and  fluorides  probably 
have  definite  functions.  In  the  molten  rock  they  convert  some  part 
of  the  heavy  metals  into  compounds  which  are  volatile  at  high  tem- 
peratures and  which  therefore  tend  to  gather  at  the  mai^gins  of  the 
intrusions.  There,  being  soluble  in  water,  they  pass  into  solution, 
and  so  find  their  way  into  the  open  channels  wherein  deposition  takes 
place.  With  them  other  substances  are  deposited,  forming  the 
gangue  minerals,  calcite,  quartz,  barite,  fluorite,  etc.,  in  even  laiger 
amounts. 

The  heavy  metals,  however,  are  not  laid  down  as  chlorides  or  fluor- 
ides except  in  rare  instances;  but  in  other  forms  chlorine  and  fluorine 
have  acted  as  primary  agents  in  bringing  about  their  concentration, 
and  water  tends  to  hydrolyse  the  salts  thus  formed,  other  solutions 
react  with  them,  and  quite  different  compounds  are  precipitated.  In 
the  case  of  tin  the  oxide  is  commonly  produced;  the  other  metals 
tend  to  appear  as  sulphides.  Chlorine  and  fluorine  act  only  as  tem- 
porary carriers  of  the  metals,  and  when  their  work  is  done  they  enter 
into  other  combinations.  Fluorine  remains  in  a  gangue  mineral, 
fluor  spar;  the  chlorine  returns  into  circulation  as  a  soluble  alkaline 
chloride — that  is,  as  common  salt.     I  cite  only  the  simplest  cases. 

The  pneumatolytic  process  thus  outlined  is  largely  inferential  and 
may  not  be  entitled  to  much  weight.  Neither  is  it  exclusive.  We 
know  that  certain  sulphides  are  magmatic  minerals,  and  we  have  seen 
that  they  can  be  either  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  heated  waters. 
In  the  depths  they  would  pass  into  solution  with  some  evolution  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  as  shown  by  the  experiments  of  De  Clermont  and 
Frommel  and  in  the  researches  of  Doelter.  The  dissolved  sulphides 
would  be  redeposited  by  the  cooling  solutions,  and  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide would  serve  as  a  precipitant  for  the  cWorides  or  sulphat-es 
which  we  assume  to  have  been  otherwise  formed.  The  phenomena 
must  also  vary  as  the  magmatic  waters- happen  to  be  alkaline  or  acid, 
solution  predominating  in  the  one  case  and  decomposition  in  the 
other.  Carbonated  waters  are  to  be  regarded  as  intermediate  waters 
from  this  point  of  view,  which  decompose  sulphides  at  first  and  gen- 
erate actively  solvent  solutions  that  come  into  play  later.     That  is,  a 
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water  containing  alkaline  carbonates  and  free  carbonic  acid  should 
decompose  the  sulphides  at  great  depths  under  the  conditions  there 
existing  of  high  temperature  and  pressure. 

AlkiJine  sulphide  solutions  would  thus  be  foimed^  in  which  the 
sulphides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  variably  soluble.  In  such  solutions 
the  sulphides  of  tin,  arsenic,  and  antimony  dissolve  freely  and  other 
sulphides  iu  very  much  smaller  amounts.  A  partial  separation  should 
be  thus  effected,  exactly  as  in  the  operations  of  an  analytical  labonir- 
tory.  These  suppositions,  however,  need  to  be  tested  by  experiment; 
until  that  has  been  done,  they  are  only  tentative. 

We  can  not  assume  that  all  metalliferous  veins  are  alike  in  origiui 
and  it  is  therefore  unwise  to  generalize  too  sweepingly  about  them. 
We  may,  nevertheless,  imagine  a  typical  case  and  follow  a  series  of 
concentrations  throughout  its  probable  course,  beginning  with  the 
still  unconsoUdated  magma.  But  magmas  are  different  and  yield 
very  dissimilar  rocks.  One  is  mainly  feldspathic,  another  mainly 
olivine,  and  a  third  solidifies  to  a  pyroxenite.  More  commonly  they 
are  complex  mixtures,  and  in  their  cooling  a  certain  amoimt  of  differ- 
entiation, the  segregation  of  certain  parts,  takes  place. 

In  order  to  form  an  ore  body  the  magma  must  probably  be  richer 
in  heavy  metals  than  is  usually  the  case.  We  know  that  several  sul- 
phides exist  as  magmatic  minerals  and  that  they  are  more  abundant 
in  some  places  than  in  others,  varying  in  this  respect  just  as  the  feld- 
spars do.  In  other  words,  the  magmatic  constituents  are  not  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  crust  of  the  earth.  A  magma, 
then,  with  more  than  the  average  proportion  of  sulphides,  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  cools  progressively.  In  so  doing  some  seg- 
regation of  sulphides  must  take  place,  and  they  become  thereby  con- 
centrated at  the  margin  of  the  cooling  mass.  The  product  of 
concentration  may  itself  appear  as  a  large  and  distinct  ore  body,  like 
the  Norwegian  pyrrhotites,  or  it  may  be  relatively  trivial;  but  in 
either  case  a  first  step  has  been  taken. 

Upon  this  primary  conc^itration  the  circulating  waters  may  act, 
and  indeed  have  been  acting  from  the  instant  that  cooling  began. 
Obviously,  the  waters  which  first  operate  are  either  those  wliich  were 
occluded  in  or  generated  from  the  rising  magma  or  which  it  encoun- 
tered earliest  in  the  course  of  its  upward  movement.  These,  there- 
fore, are  ascending  waters,  whatever  their  previous  history  may  have 
been.  Their  condition  at  first  is  that  of  highly  superheated  and 
compressed  steam,  for  they  are  above  the  critical  temperature  of  water 
and  can  not  liquefy  until  th^  have  partly  cooled.  Below  365°  they 
become  possibly  liquid  and  heavily  charged  with  matter  dissolved 
from  the  magma  and  the  adjacent  rocks.  Solids  and  gases  are  both 
dissolved,  and  the  ascending  solution,  slowly  cooling  and  mingling 
101381°— Bull.  491—11 39 
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with  other  solutions  as  its  rises,  gradually  deposits  its  burden.  Its 
channel  becomes  filled  with  various  mineraky  ores,  and  gangues,  and 
thus  a  second  stage  in  the  concentration  is  completed. 

Of  this  process  in  detail  we  can  not  form  a  clear  mental  picture. 
The  superheated  solutions,  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  ascent, 
are  something  of  wliich  experience  tells  us  very  little.  We  know 
that  water,  at  or  above  its  critical  temperature,  attacks  silicates 
vigorously,  and  that  it  will  even,  as  shown  by  C.  Bams,*  form  a 
mutual  solution  with  glass.  But  how  it  will  act  with  molten  rock 
under  pressure,  what  sort  of  a  solution  it  will  then  develop,  we  do  no^. 
know.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  reactions  will  be  both  energetic 
and  complex,  and  that  supersaturated  solutions  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  waters  which  ultimately  rise  to  the  surface  as  thermal 
springs  are  at  moderate  temperatures  and  have  lost  much  of  their 
load.  Furthermore,  they  have  been  modified  by  other  waters,  and 
reactions  may  have  occurred  of  which  no  certain  trace  remains.  If 
organic  matter  has  reached  the  solutions  at  any  point,  sulphates 
must  have  undergone  reduction  to  sulphides,  and  the  latter  com- 
pounds would  therefore  appear  in  more  than  one  generation  and  in 
larger  quantities.  A  multitude  of  different  reactions  are  conceivably 
possible,  and  no  one  set  can  be  sunmiarized  which  shall  cover  all 
conditions.  Surface  waters,  descending  and  then  diffusing  laterally, 
leach  great  areas  of  rock  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  and  so  reenforce 
the  filling  of  the  veins.  Without  the  concurrence  of  waters  from  all 
directions  and  for  long  periods  of  time,  the  development  of  large 
ore  bodies  would  be  most  difficult  to  explain.  Suppose,  now,  that 
by  a  complex  of  processes,  such  as  have  been  described,  segregative, 
solvent,  pneumatolytic,  and  precipitative,  a  channel  has  become 
filled  with  mineral  matter  and  transformed  into  a  vein.  Suppose 
also  that  the  vein  is  at  first  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  iron  pyrites, 
containing  in  moderate  proportions  admixtures  of  chalcopyrite, 
galena,  and  zinc  blende,  with  minute  but  perceptible  traces  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  vein  rises  from  the  zone  of  anamorphism,  through 
the  belt  of  cementation,  into  the  belt  of  weathering,  where  a  third 
group  of  transformations,  a  new  redistribution  of  material,  occurs. 
These  changes  can  be  followed  without  much  difficulty,  and  their 
character  is  partially  known.^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  surface  waters,  charged  with  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  attack  the  outcrop  of  ores,  oxidizing  them  more  or 
less  completely  to  sulphates.  Sulphuric  acid  or  acid  salts  are  formed 
at  the  same  time,  which  assist  in  the  decomposition  of  the  adjacent 

1  See  ante,  p.  283. 

»  For  a  simimary  of  these  alterations,  see  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1894,  p.  288.  Also  Pe 
Launay's  memoir,  previously  cited.  An  interesting  paper  by  Penrose  on  the  causes  of  ore  shoots  is  in 
Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  97. 
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Tocks.  That  decomposition  is  more  than  ordinarily  extensive  in  the 
vicinity  of  metalliferous  veins,  and  the  rocks  therefore  acquire  a 
higher  degree  of  permeability  to  the  percolating  waters. 

The  sulphates  thus  formed  differ  in  solubility,  and  are  furthermore 
affected  by  other  substances  contained  in  the  waters.  Gold  is  left  in 
the  free  state,  in  which  condition  it  may  partly  dissolve  in  ferric 
solutions,  but  for  the  most  part  remams  unchanged.  Silver  is  con- 
verted into  chloride,  for  chlorine  is  rarely  absent  in  such  alterative 
processes,  and  that  compound  dissolves  with  some  difficulty.  Part 
of  the  silver,  if  much  silver  is  present,  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
form  and  remain  as  native  silver  near  the  surface.  The  iron  salts, 
which  are  ferrous  at  first,  are  soon  oxidized  to  the  ferric  state,  form- 
ing basic  compounds  and  passing  finally  into  hydroxide  or  limonite. 
Some  iron  is  dissolved  and  carried  away;  in  certain  cases  this  is  done 
completely,  but  generally  a  mass  of  limonite  is  left  upon  the  surface, 
the  gossan  or  iron  cap  of  mining  terminology.  At  the  surface,  then, 
there  i&  a  concentration  of  iron,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  gold  and 
possibly  some  silver  is  retained.  The  other  metals  have  been  washed 
away,  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  carried  down  to  lower  levels. 

The  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc  are  very  soluble;  that  of  lead 
much  less  so.  If  the  descending  waters  contain  much  siUca,  siUcates 
like  chrysocoUa  and  calamine  are  Ukely  to  be  formed.  If  carbonates 
are  abundant  in  the  solutions,  malachite,  azurite,  smithsonite,  and 
cerussite  wiU  appear.  Oxides  of  lead  and  copper  may  also  be  pro- 
duced, and  any  or  all  of  these  substances  are  to  be  found  in  the  oxi- 
dized zone  of  an  ore  body.  Below  this  zone  the  sulphate  solutions 
meet  the  unaltered  sulphides,  and  a  secondary  enrichment  of  them 
becomes  possible.^  The  dominant  sulphide,  pyrite,  reacts  upon  solu- 
tions of  copper  and  zinc  sulphates,  precipitating  both  metals  as  sul- 
phides and  passing  into  solution  as  sulphate  of  iron.  This  reaction 
is  well  known  and  was  established  experimentally.  Thus  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  unoxidized  ores  there  is  a  concentration  of  copper 
and  perhaps  of  zinc,  below  which  the  original  leaner  ore  continues  to 
its  limit,  whatever  that  point  may  be.  In  this  way  some  ^  ^  bonanzas  *' 
originate.  A  separation  of  the  metals  is  effected  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, and  the  more  soluble  ones  are  concentrated  by  reprecipitation 
below. 

Although  the  broad  general  conception  of  secondary  enrichment 
is  simple  enough,  its  detailed  application  to  specific  cases  is  not  always 
easy.    Complex  solutions   are   acting   upon   complex   mixtures   of 

1  On  seoondary  enrichment,  see  W.  H.  Weed,  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  11,  1809,  p.  179;  S.  F. 
Emmons,  Ttaos.  Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  177,  and  Weed,  idem,  p.  424;  J.  F.  Kemp,  Econ. 
Geology,  voL  1, 1906,  p.  11.  On  enrichment  by  ascending  watera,  see  Weed,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
vol.  33,  1903,  p.  747.  On  downward  enrichment,  see  F.  L.  Ransome,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1910,  p.  205. 
Discussion  by  several  writers  of  Ransome's  paper  appears  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  387,  477, 678.  See  also 
0.  J.  Bancroft,  Trans.  Am.  Inst  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  38, 1908,  p.  245,  and  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  581. 
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nuneralsi  and  the  reactions  vbich  take  place  are  veiy  dxverae.  Hie 
sulphides  differ  in  solubility;  they  form  with  different  degrees  of 
facility;  and  the  conditions  of  their  precipitation  Taiy  with  conditions 
of  concentration  and  temperature.  There  are,  however,  several 
researches  on  record,  which  help  to  show  what  may  happen  within  an 
established  ore-body.  As  long  ago  as  1837  £.  F.  Anthon^  studied 
the  precipitation  of  soluble  metallic  salts  by  insoluble  sulphides,  and 
a  similar,  but  much  more  elaborate  series  of  experiments  was  earned 
out  much  later  by  E.  Schflrmann.'  In  each  investigataon  a  series 
was  established  in  which' the  sulphide  of  any  one  of  the  metals  in  it 
would  be  thrown  down  at  the  expense  of  any  sulphide  lower  in  the 
series.  The  series  found  by  Schftrmann  was  as  follows:  palladium, 
mercury,  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  antimony,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  fenous  iron,  arsenic,  thallinm  and  manganese. 
For  example,  if  a  solution  of  copper  were  long  in  contact  with  the 
sulphide  of  any  of  the  metals  following  it  in  the  series,  it  would 
decompose  the  latter  with  precipitation  of  copper  sulphide.  The 
reaction  CuSO^+PbS-^CuS+PbSO^  has  been  actually  studied  by 
B.  C.  Wells,'  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  Wells  has  also  investigated  the  precipitation  of  sulpUdes 
in  pairs,  and  has  found  that  they  are  thrown  down  imequally.  If 
to  a  solution  containing  iron  and  copper  an  alkaline  sulphide  is  added 
in  excess,  both  metals  are  completely  precipitated.  But  if ,  in  a  neu- 
tral solution,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  alkaline  sulphide,  all  the 
copper  is  deposited  before  any  iron  is  thrown  down.  Attempts  to 
form  double  sulphides  by  precipitation  were  unsuccessful;  but 
double  sulphides  such  as  chalcopyrite  are  among  the  most  important 
ores. 

Analogous  to  the  process  by  which  the  sulphides  of  a  vein  may  be 
enriched,  is  another  process  that  often  operates  in  the  formation  of 
quite  different  ore  bodies.  This  process  has  already  been  noted  in 
relation  to  phosphate  rock,  and  it  consists  in  the  precipitation  of 
dissolved  substances  by  limestone.  A  metalliferous  solution,  con- 
taining any  of  the  heavy  metals,  percolates  through  limestone,  and 
double  decomposition  takes  place.  The  heavy  metals,  zinc,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  etc.,  are  precipitated,  and  calcium  goes  into  solution. 
Reactions  of  tliis  kind  liave  been  experimentally  studied  by  several 
investigators.*    The  diffused  metals,  or  rather  their  compounds,  may 

i  Jour,  prakt.  Chomio,  vol.  10, 1837,  p.  363. 

*  LiebiR's  Annolen,  vol.  249, 1888,  p.  396. 

s  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1010,  p.  1. 

^Soo  for  example,  R.  Irvine  and  W.  8.  Anderscm,  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  Edinburgh,  vd.  18, 18B0,  p.  52;  W. 
ICeigen,  Ber.  Naturforsch.  Oesell.  Froibnrg,  vol.  13, 1903,  p.  40;  vol.  15, 1905,  p.  38;  and  inaognna  disserta- 
tions, Freiburg,  1906,  by  L.  Oassner  and  C.  Mahler. 
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be  concentrated  by  solution  and  consequent  removal  of  the  remaining 
carbonate  of  lime.* 

In  this  bare  outline  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  happen  in  the 
formation  of  a  metalliferous  deposit,  details  have  been  purposely 
left  out  of  accoimt.  Their  consideration  naturally  follows  in  the 
succeeding  pages,  in  which  the  metals  are  studied  separately.* 

GOIiD.' 

Although  gold  is  one  of  the  scarcer  elements,  it  is  widely  diffused 
in  nature.  It  is  found  in  igneous  rocks,  sometimes  in  visible  particles ; 
it  accumulates  in  certain  detrital  or  placer  deposits;  it  also  occurs  in 
sedimentary  and  metamorphic  formations,  in  quartz  veins,  and  in 
sea  water.*  A  notable  amount  of  gold  is  now  recovered  from  copper 
ores,  during  the  electrolytic  refining  of  the  copper.  A.  Livcrsidge* 
found  traces  of  gold  in  rock  salt  from  several  locaUties,  in  quantities 
of  about  1  to  2  grains  per  ton.  F.  Laur,^  in  Triassic  rocks  taken  from 
deep  borings  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  foimd 
both  gold  and  silver.  The  maximum  amoimt,  in  a  sandy  limestone, 
was  39  grams  of  gold  and  245  of  silver  per  metric  ton,  but  most  of  the 
assays  ran  much  lower. 

Gold  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  primary  mineral  in  igneous 
or  plu tonic  rocks.  G.  P.  Merrill^  reports  it  in  a  Mexican  granite, 
embedded  in  quartz  and  feldspar.  W.  Moricke*  found  visible  gold 
in  a  pitchstone  from  Chile;  and  O.  Schiebe*  discovered  it  in  an 
olivine  rock  from  Damara  Land,  South  Africa. 

In  a  series  of  assays  of  rocks  collected  at  points  remote  from  known 
deposits  of  heavy  metals,  L.  Wagoner*^  found  the  following  quanti- 
ties, in  milligrams  per  metric  ton,  of  gold  and  silver.  The  samples 
are  Califomian,  except  when  otherwise  stated. 

1  The  work  of  Sullivan  on  the  precipitation  of  copper  by  shale,  feldspar,  etc.,  is  noted  later  in  the  section 
of  this  chapter  upon  the  ores  of  that  metal . 

s  The  ores  of  iron,  manganese,  and  aluminum  have  been  sufficiently  described  In  the  chapters  upon  rock- 
fonning  minerals,  rock  decomposition,  and  the  sedimentary  rocks. 

<  For  a  list  of  the  Survey  publications  on  gold  and  silver  see  Bull.  470, 1911. 

«  See  ante,  p.  111. 

»  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  71, 1897,  p.  298. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1400.    Also  in  Compt.  Rend.  Soc.  ind.  minfeile,  Sept.-Oefc.,  1906. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  1, 1896)  p.  309.  Compare  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  26. 
1896,  p.  290. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  12, 1801,  p.  196. 

•Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.,  vol.  40,  1888,  p.  611.  For  other  examples  see  Stelxner-Bergeat,  Die 
Enlagerst&tten,  pp.  69-70.  See  also  J.  Catharinet,  £ng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  127,  on  gold  in  the 
p^matlte  of  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia.  R.  W.  Brock  (idem,  vol.  77, 1904,  p.  511)  reports  gold 
in  British  Columbia  porphyries.  On  primary  gold  in  a  Colorado  granite,  see  J.  B.  Hastings,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Mhi.  Eng.,  vol.  39, 1909,  p.  97. 

MTians.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  808. 
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These  figures  surest  a  very  general  distribution  of  gold  in  rocks 
of  all  kinds.  J.  R.  Don/  however,  in  an  extended  investigation  of 
the  Australian  gold  fields,  found  that  the  deep-seated  rocks  con- 
tained gold  only  in  association  with  pyrite.  When  pyrite  was  absent, 
gold  was  absent  also.  The  country  rocks  of  the  vadose  region,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  generally  impregnated  with  gold,  even  at  a  dis- 
tiance  from  the  auriferous  reefs,  and  Don  supposes  that  the  metal  was 
probably  transported  in  solution.    This  point  will  be  discussed  later. 

Gold  occurs  principally  in  the  free  state  or  alloyed  with  other 
metals,  such  as  silver,  copper,  mercuiy,  palladium,  rhodium,  bis- 
muth, and  tellurium.  Leaving  detrital  or  placer  gold  out  of  account, 
its  cliief  mineral  associates  are  quartz  and  pyrite.  Its  connection 
with  pyrite  is  so  intimate  that  some  writers  have  argued  in  favor  of 
its  existence  as  gold  sulphide,'  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  that 
belief  is  very  inadequate.  No  unmistakable  gold  sulphide  has  yet 
been  found  as  a  definite  mineral  species,  nor  is  it  likely  to  form 
except  in  an  environment  entirely  free  from  reducing  agents.  The 
compounds  of  gold  are  exceedingly  unstable  and  the  metal  separates 
from  them  with  the  greatest  ease. 

On  the  petrologic  side  gold  is  most  conmionly  associated  with 
rocks  of  the  persilicic  type,  such  as  granite  and  its  metamorphic 
derivatives.  I  refer  now  to  its  primary  occurrences.  It  is  not  rare 
in  association  with  dioritic  rocks,  but  in  rocks  of  subsiUcic  character 
it  is  exceedingly  uncommon.     Its  very  general  presence  in  quartz 

1  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  voL  27, 1897,  p.  564.  A.  R.  Andrew  (Trans.  Inst.  Ifin.  Met.,  voL  19, 1910, 
p.  27(i)  questions  the  trustworthiness  of  many  stlch  assays  of  oountxy  rock.  He  thinks  that  gold  as  an 
impurity  in  litharge  accounts  for  most  of  the  reported  findings. 

*  See,  for  example,  T.  W.  T.  Atherton,  Eng.  and  Mtn.  Jour.,  vol.  62, 1891,  p.  696;  and  A.  WOUams,  idem, 
vol.  53  1892,  p.  451.  Williams  cites  an  auriferous  p3rrite  from  Colorado  which  yielded  no  gold  on  amal- 
gamation, but  from  which  gold  was  extracted  by  solution  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Gold  sulphide  is 
soluble  in  that  reagent,  hence  the  Inforence  that  it  may  have  been  present  In  the  ore.  See  alao  a  paper 
by  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst,  vol.  3, 1870,  p.  21fl. 
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veins  is  testimony  in  the  same  direction,  and  suggests  the  probability 
that  gold  is  more  soluble  in  silicic  magmas  than  in  those  richer  in 
bases.  The  auriferous  quartz  veins  were  probably  formed  in  most 
instances  from  solutions;  but  J.  E.  Spurr^  has  argued  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  true  magmatic  segregations.  This  view  was  developed 
by  Spurr  in  his  studies  of  gold-bearing  quartz  from  Alaska  and 
Nevada,  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  C.  R.  Van  Hise^and  others. 
The  composition  of  native  gold  is  variable.  The  purest  yet  found, 
from  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  according  to  A.  Leibius,^  assayed 
as  high  as  99.8  per  cent,  the  remainder  being  mainly  copper  with  a 
trace  of  iron.  Gold  conmionly  ranges  fronbSS  to  95  per  cent,  with 
more  or  less  alloy  of  the  metals  already  mentioned.  The  following 
analyses  well  represent  the  character  of  the  variations: 

• 

Analyses  of  native  gold. 

A.  Gold  from  Porsla.    Analysed  by  C.  Catlett  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

B.  Eldctrum,  Montgomery  County,  Virginia.    Analysis  by  S.  Porcher,  Chem.  News,  vol.  44, 1881,  p.  189. 

C.  D,  £.  Gold  associated  with  native  platinum,  Colombia.  Analyses  by  W.  H.  Seamon,  Chem.  News, 
vol.  46, 1882,  p.  216. 

F.  Amalgam,  Mariposa  County,  California.  Analysis  by  F.  L.  Sonncnscheln,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol. 
Gesell.,  vol.  6, 1854,  p.  243.    Specific  gravity,  15.47.    Near  AuHgi. 

Q.  Palladium  gold.  Taguaril,  Brazil.  Analysis  by  Seamon,  Chem.  News,  vol.  46,  1882,  p.  216.  See 
WUm.  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  4, 1803,  p.  300,  on  palladium  gold  from  the  Caucasus.  Also  E.  Hussak, 
Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1906,  p.  284,  on  palladium  gold  in  Brazil. 

n.  Maldonite,  or  "black  gold,"  Maldon,  Victoria.  Analysis  by  R.  W.  E.  Maclvor,  Chem.  News,  vol. 
55, 1887,  p.  191 .    An  alloy  near  AusB  i. 
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Fe 
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trace 
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100.00 

99.27 

100.00 

The  tellurides*  containing  gold  are  also  variable  in  composition, 
partly  because  most  of  them  contain  silver,  and  often  other  metals, 
which  may  be  only  impurities.  Kalgoorlite  and  coolgardite,  for  ex- 
ample, which  are  tellurides  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  are  mixtures 

1  See  iMtpers  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  £ng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  288;  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  372.  Also  Econ.  Geology, 
vol.  1, 1906,  p.  369. 

*  A  treatise  on  metamorphism:  Mon.  U.  S.  Gool.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904,  pp.  1048-1049.  See  also  J.  B.  Hash 
tings.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  647.  Hastings  regards  the  Silver  Peak  ores  as  deposited 
"by  ascending  waters  along  lines  of  fracturing. 

*  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  18, 1884,  p.  37. 

*  For  a  general  review  of  the  tellurides,  with  referenora  to  literature,  see  J.  F.  Kemp,  Min.  Industry, 
TOL  6»  1808,  p.  295. 
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of  the  mercuiy  compound,  ooloradmtoy  with  other  species.^  CalaTer- 
ite  approximates  to  gold  tetluride  alone.  The  following  anabases  are 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  composition  of  these  minerals: 

AnalyHB  of  UUuridu  eoTUaining  gold. 

A.  CalaTWite,  (AaAc)Te»  Cripple  Creek,  OoiocBdo.   AnaljBli  l^  W.  F.  HUIebfiiid. 

B.  Knimerita,  (AuAg)TH  Nasyig,  Htmgary.    Analysifl  l^  L.  SIpOci,  ZettMbr.  Kryit  ICin.,  toL  11, 
1886,  p.  210. 

C.  SylvanUe,  (AaAc)To^  Gimd  View  mine,  Booldet  Coontgr,  CeloiMle.   AnaXjili  Iqr  F.  W.  Ckito, 
Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  eer.,  vol.  14, 1877,  p.  286. 

D.  PettftB,(AuAff)iTe,NonreglftnmlDe,CWateawOoaiiCy,GUUbRiiA.   Anaiftiiiliy  BSUtgrnA. 
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There  has  been  much  discussion  over  the  tellurides  of  gold.  B. 
Brauner^  asserts  that  crystalline  ''polytellurides"  can  be  formed, 
which  dissociate  upon  heating,  leaving  the  compound  AujTe  as  an 
end  product.  Theoretically,  the  telluride  AujTe,  should  also  be 
capable  of  existence.  According  to  V.  Lenher,'  the  tellurides  of  gold 
are  probably  not  definite  compounds,  but  more  in  the  nature  of  allojrs. 
Attempts  at  the  synthesis  of  a  distinct  compound  failed.  T.  K, 
Rose,*  however,  who  studied  the  alloys  of  gold  and  tellurium,  obtained 
a  definite  compound,  AuTe,,  identical  with  the  natural  calaverite. 
The  same  result  was  also  obtained  by  G.  Pellini  and  E.  Quercigh.^ 
W.  J.  Sharwood*  has  pointed  out  the  very  general  association  of 
bismuth  with  tellurium  gold  ores. 

Although  gold  is  primarily  a  magmatic  mineral,  it  is  also  trans- 
ported in  and  deposited  from  solutions.  Many  occurrences  of  gold 
indicate  this  fact  very  plainly.  O.  Dieffenbach,^  for  instance,  men- 
tions gold  incrusting  siderite  at  Eisenberg,  near  Corbach,  in  Ger- 
many.    O.  A.  Derby*  reports  films  of  gold  on  limonitC;  from  BraziL 

1  See  L.  J.  Spencer,  Mlneralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13, 1903,  p.  2C8.    Spencer  gives  a  good  bibliogmphy  of  the  Aoh 
tralian  toUurides. 
« Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  55, 1889,  p.  301. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Cbcm.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1902,  p.  358.    Sec  also  R.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Lenher,  Idem,  p.  919. 
<  Tnins.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  vol.  17, 1908,  p.  285. 

» Rend.  Accad.  Lincei,  5th  scr.,  vol.  19, 1910,  p.  446. 

•  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  G,  1911,  p.  22. 
7  Neiios  Jahrb.,  1854,  p.  324. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  28, 1884,  p.  440. 
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A.  Liveraidge*  found  it  in  recent  pyrite,  which  formed  on  twigs  in 
a  hot  spring  near  Lake  Taupo,  New  Zealand.  J.  C.  Newbery  '  men- 
tions gold  in  a  manganiferous  iron  ore  coating  quartz  pebbles,  the 
quartz  itself  being  free  from  gold.  In  the  sinter  of  Steamboat 
Springs,  Nevada,  G.  F,  Becker*  found  both  gold  and  silver;  3,403 
grams  of  sinter  gave  0.0034  of  gold  and  0.0012  of  silver.  Gold  is 
also  reported  by  J.  M.  Maclaren  ^  in  the  siliceous  sinter  of  the  hot 
springs  at  Whakarewarewa,  New  Zealand.  R.  Brauns^  has  described 
gold  as  a  cement  joining  fragments  of  quartz.  The  specimen  of 
cinnabar,  from  a  fissure  in  Colusa  County,  California,  mentioned  by 
J.  A.  Phillips,"  which  was  covered  by  a  later  deposit  of  gold,  is  also 
suggestive.  All  of  these  occurrences  are  best  interpreted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  gold  was  precipitated  from  solution;  and,  indeed, 
they  can  hardly  be  explained  otherwise. 

The  natural  solvents  of  gold  appear  to  be  numerous — that  is,  if 
the  recorded  experiments  are  all  trustworthy.  G.  Bischof  ^  found 
that  gold  was  held  in  solution  by  potassium  silicate,  and  Liversidge  * 
was  able  to  dissolve  the  metal  by  digesting  it  with  either  potassium 
or  sodium  silicate  under  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
C.  Doelter*  claims  that  gold  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  a  10  per  cent 
sodium-carbonate  solution,  and  also  in  a  mixture  of  sodium  silicate 
and  bicarbonate.  Solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides  have  been  found  by 
several  authorities,  notably  by  W.  Skey,^<*  T.  Egleston,"  G.  F.  Becker," 
and  A.  Liversidge,"  to  be  effective  solvents  of  gold;  and  Skey  reports 
that  even  hydrogen  sulphide  attacks  the  metal  perceptibly.  All  of 
these  solvents  occur  in  natural  waters. 

Solutions  of  ferric  salts  are  also  capable,  under  proper  conditions, 
of  dissolving  gold.  According  to  H.  Wurtz,^*  ferric  sulphate  and 
ferric  chloride  are  both  eflPective.  P.  C.  McHhiney "  found  that  the 
chloride  acted  on  the  metal  only  in  presence  of  oxygen,  which  serves 
to  render  the  ferric  salt  an  efficient  carrier  of  chlorine.  Some  experi- 
ments by  H.  N.  Stokes,"  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  showed  that  ferric  chloride  and  also  cupric  chloride 

» Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  11, 1877,  p.  2(52. 
s  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  vol.  9, 1868,  p.  £2. 
«  Hon.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  344. 
4  Oeol.  Mag.,  1906,  p.  511. 

•  Chemische  Mineralogie,  p.  40G,  1890. 

•  Quart.  Jour.  Qeol.  Soc.,  vol.  35, 1879,  p.  390.    On  the  natural  associations  of  gold,  see  F.  C.  Lincoln, 
Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  6. 1911,  p.  247. 

f  Lehrbuch  der  chemlsohen  und  physikalischen  Geologie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  843. 

•  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27, 1893,  p.  303. 
•Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  328. 

M Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3, 1870,  p.  216;  vol.  5, 1872,  p.  382. 

"  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mhi.  Eng.,  vol.  9, 1880-81,  p.  639. 

»  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  207. 

»  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27, 1893,  p.  303. 

>«  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  26, 1858,  p.  51. 

Ibidem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  2, 1896,  p.  293. 

«  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1900,  p.  650. 
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dissolve  gold  easily  at  200^.  The  reactiona  are  revereible,  and  gold 
is  redeposited  on  cooling.  Ferric  sulphate,  according  to  Stokea,  does 
not  dissolve  gold  unless  chlorides  are  also  present.  Perhaps  the 
t>seudomorph  of  gold  after  botryogen,  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron, 
described  by  W.  D.  Campbell,^  may  have  originated  from  some  solu- 
tion in  ferric  salts. 

F.  P.  Dewey'  has  found  that  finely  divided  gold  is  perceptibly 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  that  observation  has  little  bearing  upon 
its  natural  solution.  W.  J.  McCaughey'  has  reported  its  solubility 
in  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  iron  alum  and  cupric  chloride. 
With  rising  temperature  the  solubility  increases  rapidly.  N.  Awer- 
kiew^  finds  that  gold  is  also  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter. 

The  usual  laboratory  solvent  for  gold,  aqua  regia,  owes  its  efficiency 
to  the  liberation  of  free  chlorine.  T.  Egleston'  asserts  that  traces  of 
nitrates  with  chlorides  in  natural  waters  can  slowly  dissolve  the 
metal.  J.  R.  Don*  found  that  weak  hydrochloric  add,  1  part  in 
1,250  of  water,  in  presence  of  manganese  dioxide,  would  take  gold 
into  solution.  R.  Pearce  ^  heated  gold  and  a  solution  containing  40 
grains  of  common  salt  to  the  gallon,  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  some  manganese  dioxide,  and  obtained  partial  solution. 
T.  A.  Rickard'  treated  a  rich  Cripple  Creek  ore,  which  contained 
manganic  oxides,  with  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  sodimn  chloride, 
and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  practically  all  of  the  gold  dissolved. 
On  immersing  in  this  solution  a  fragment  of  black,  carbonaceous 
shale,  the  gold  was  reprecipitated.  How  far  solutions  of  this  kind  can 
be  produced  in  nature  is  imcertain;  but  the  extreme  dilution  of  the 
solvents  may  be  offset  by  their  prolonged  action.  The  laboratory 
processes  all  tend  to  accelerate  the  reactions.  V.  Lenher's  observa- 
tion,* that  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  presence  of  oxidizing  agents,  such 
as  the  dioxides  of  manganese  and  lead,  dissolves  gold,  is  probably 
not  applicable  to  the  discussion  of  natural  phenomena.  W.  H. 
Emmons,*^  however,  from  a  study  of  the  experiments  already  cited, 
and  also  of  the  association  of  manganese  oxides  with  gold  in  nature, 
has  shown  that  the  manganese  plays  an  important  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  auriferous  deposits. 

1  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  14,  1881»  p.  457.    Campbell's  observation  needs  to  be  verified.    Tbe 
specimen  was  found  in  the  Thames  gold  Add,  New  Zealand. 
« Jour.  Am.  Chom.  Soc.,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  318. 
>Idem,  vol.  31, 1909,  p.  1261. 
<Zeltschr.  anorg.  Chemio,  vol.  fll,  1900,  p.  1. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  8, 1879-80,  p.  454. 

« Idem,  vol.  27, 1897,  p.  5G1.    According  to  Don,  ferric  salts  are  not  effective  solvents  for  gold. 
t  Idem,  vol.  22, 1893,  p.  739. 
"  Idem,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  978. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  26, 1904,  p.  550. 

10  BulL  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1910,  p.  767,  and  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  19, 1911,  p.  15.   See  also  A.  D.  Brokaw, 
Jour.  Geology,  vol.  18, 1910,  p.  321. 
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The  experiment  by  Rickard  just  cited  is  especially  suggestive  os 
illustrating  the  ease  with  which  gold  is  redeposited  from  its  solutions. 
So  far  as  gold  is  concerned,  the  reducing  agents  are  nimiberless,  and 
many  of  them  occur  in  nature.  Organic  matter  of  almost  any  kind 
will  precipitate  gold,  and  such  matter  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent  from 
the  soil.  Gold,  therefore,  although  it  may  enter  into  solution,  is  not 
likely  to  be  carried  very  far.  On  mere  contact  with  ordinaiy  soils  it 
would  be  at  once  precipitated.^ 

Obld  is  also  thrown  out  of  solution  by  ferrous  salts,  by  other  metals, 
and  by  many  sulphides,  especially  by  pyrite  and  galena.^  According 
to  Skey  one  part  of  pyrite  will  precipitate  over  eight  parts  of  gold. 
The  sulphides  of  copper,  zinc,  tin,  molybdenum,  mercury,  silver,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  and  arsenic,  and  several  arsenides,  all  act  in  the 
same  way.  So  too  does  tellurium,  according  to  Y.  Lenher,'  and  also 
the  so-called  tellurides  of  gold.  If  the  latter  were  definite  com- 
pounds, they  could  hardly  behave  as  precipitants  for  one  of  their 
constituent  elements. 

SILVER.* 

Silver,  like  gold,  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  Its  presence  in 
igneous  rocks,  together  with  gold,  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  its  existence  in  sea  water  w^  noted  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
A.  Liversidge*  found  it  in  rock  salt,  seaweed,  and  oyster  shells,  while 
W.  N.  Hartley  and  H.  Ramage"  discovered  spectroscopic  traces  of 
silver  in  a  large  number  of  minerals.  Out  of  92  iron  ores  of  all 
classes  only  four  were  free  from  silver,  and  it  was  generally  detected 
in  manganese  ores  and  bauxite. '  Blende,  galena,  and  the  pyritic  ores 
almost  invariably  contain  it.  Argentiferous  galena,  silver-lead  ore, 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  this  metal. 

UnUke  gold,  silver  occurs  not  only  native,  but  in  many  compounds. 
The  sulphides,  sulphosalts,  and  halogen  compounds  are  best  known; 
but  selenides,  tellurides,  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides  also 
exist.  These  minerals  or  groups  of  minerals  are  best  considered 
separately. 

Native  silver,  like  native  gold,  is  rarely  if  ever  pure.  It  commonly 
contains  admixtures  of  gold,  copper,  and  other  metals  in  extremely 
variable  proportions.  Silver  amalgam,  for  instance,  ranges  from  27.5 
to  95.8  per  cent  of  silver,  with  from  72.5  to  3.6  per  cent  of  mercury. 

1  On  the  relations  of  vegetation  to  the  deposition  of  gold  see  E.  £.  Lunqwits,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie, 
1900,  pp.  71, 213. 

<  See  C.  Wilkinson,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Victoria,  vol.  8, 1866,  p.  11.  W.  Skey,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst., 
vol.  3, 1870,  p.  225;  vol.  5, 1872,  pp.  370,  382.  A.  Liversidge,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  27, 
1883,  p.  303. 

s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1902,  p.  355.    Also  R.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Lenher,  idem,  p.  919. 

*  For  a  list  of  the  Survey  publications  on  gold  and  sUver  see  Bull.  470, 1911. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vo!.  71, 1807,  p.  296. 

*  Idem,  vol.  71, 1897,  p.  533. 
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In  'the  Lake  Superior  oopper  mines  fiilver  ib  eSben  embedded  in  natiye 
copper,  each  metal  bdn$f  neariy  pure.  S^yeeimens  showing  this 
association  are  locally  known  as  ''half-breeds." 

In  most  cases  native  silver  is  a  secondary  mineral.  It  is  ijiim 
found  in  gossan,  and  R.  Beck^  mentions  films  of  sMver  vpon  the 
scales  of  fossil  fishes  from  the  Maavfeld  capper  sibales.  According 
to  J.  H.  L.  Vogt'  the  natrre  silver  ot  Kongsbevg  is  la^ly  formed  by 
reduction  from  aigentite,  although  a  derivati<m  from  jMxmstite  may 
also  be  observed.  The  silver  thus  foimed  is  commonly  filiform.  In 
a  subordinate  degree  crysiallifiied  silver  iqppears  as  a  primary  deposit 
from  solutions.  Yogt  regards  a  sofaftion  of  silver  carbonate  or  Ucar- 
bonate  as  the  source  of  the  metal,  probably  beeaiase  of  its  asBcwsiation 
with  calcite,  and  thinks  that  ferrous  compounds  or  carbonaceous  sub- 
stances are  the  precipitants.    Fyrite  precipitates  Oxe  silver  as  sulphide. 

The  reduction  of  silver  and  its  complete  precipitation  in  the  metat 
Uc  state  by  organic  matter  was  long  ago  observed  by  H.  de  Senar- 
mont.'  T.  A.  Rickard^  also  found  that  it  was  thrown  down  as  a 
metallic  coating  upon  a  black,  carbonaceous  shale.  The  reduction  of 
the  sulphide  by  hydrogen  is  also  possible,  but  less  likely  to  occur 
under  natural  conditions.*  Any  reaction,  however,  which  generated 
nascent  hydrogen  in  contact  with  silver  solutions  would  precipitate 
the  metal. 

The  nature  of  the  silver  solutions  in  metalliferous  veins  is  not  posir 
tivcly  known.  Apart  from  Vogt's  suppositions,  it  seems  probable  that 
silver  sulphate  may  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  sulphide.  That 
salt,  however,  would  almost  certainly  be  transformed  into  chloride 
by  the  chlorides  present  in  percolating  waters.  Silver  chloride, 
although  soluble  with  difficulty,  is  not  absolutely  insoluble,  and  very 
dilute  solutions  of  it  may  weU  take  part  in  the  filling  of  veins.  It 
has  long  been  known,  also,  that  silver  is  dissolved  by  solutions  of 
ferric  sulphate,  a  reaction  which  has  recently  been  studied  by  H.  N. 
Stokes  •  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
The  reaction,  2Ag  +  Fe2(S04),=Ag2S04  +  2FeS04,  is  reversible,  and 
crystallized  silver  is  redeposited  on  cooling.  Stokes  also  found  that 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  at  200°,  was  an  effective  solvent  of 
silver,  this  reaction,  like  the  other,  being  reversible.  Pseudomorphs 
of  ccrargyrite,  ruby  silver,  argentite,  and  stephanite  after  native 
silver  are  mentioned  by  Dana.' 

1  Ore  deposits.  Weed's  translation,  p.  371. 

*  Zcitsehr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1890,  pp.  113, 177. 

s  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  140. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  F.ng.,  vol.  26, 1896,  p.  978. 

ft  Sec  G.  Bischof,  I^hrbuch  der  chemischen  und  physikalischen  Gcologie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  8,  p.  856.    Abo  J. 
Margottet,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  1142, 

*  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  1,  190li,  p.  649. 

7  Syst4}m  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  20. 
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The  natural  arsenideB,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides  of  silver  are 
imperfectly  known.  An  arsenide^  Ag^As,  was  described  by  H.  Wurtz,* 
under  the  name  huntilite.  Wurtz  also  reported  an  antimonide, 
animikite,  Ag^b.  Both  minerals  were  found  in  the  Silver  Islet 
mine,  Lake  Superior,  The  commoner  antimonide,  dyscrasite,  varies 
from  AggSb  to  Ag^b.^     The  bismuthide,  chilenite,  is  perhaps  Ag^Bi. 

Silver  sulphide,  Ag^S,  is  found  in  nature  in  two  forms — the  iso- 
metric argentite,  which  is  a  common  ore,  and  the  rare  orthorhombic 
acanthite.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  silver  compounds  to  prepare, 
and  is  formed  whenever  moist  hydrogen  sulphide  ^  comes  into  con- 
tact with  any  other  silver  salt,  or  with  the  metal  itself.  As  crystal- 
lized argentite  it  has  been  prepared  in  several  ways.  J.  Durocher  * 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  silver  chloride 
at  high  temperatures.  J.  Margottet  *  prepared  argentite  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  sulphur  over  silver  at  a  low  red  heat.  With  selenium 
or  tellurium  vapor  the  corresponding  selenide  and  telluride  of  silver 
were  formed.  J.  B.  Dumas*  obtained  the  crystallized  sulphide  by 
the  same  process.  F.  Roessler^  crystallized  argentite  and  the  selenide 
from  solution  in  molten  silver,  and  the  selenide  also  from  fused  bis- 
muth. C.  Geitner,*  by  heating  silver  to  200°  with  a  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid,  obtained  argentite.  Silver  sulphite,  heated  with 
water  to  the  same  temperature,  broke  down  into  argentite  and  crys- 
tallized silver.  According  to  E.  Weinschonk,*  argentite  is  produced 
when  silver  acetate  and  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  are 
heated  together  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube.  In  this  case  the  decom- 
position of  the  sulphocyanate  yields  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  the 
actually  effective  reagent.  Finally,  W.  Spring  ^*  found  that  silver 
and  sulphur  could  be  forced  to  combine  by  repeated  compression 
together  of  the  two  finely  divided  elements.  The  pressure  employed 
was  6,500  atmospheres.  Silver  and  arsenic  also  unite  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Some  of  these  syntheses  evidently  have  no  exact  parallel  in  nature. 
Probably  the  natural  reactions  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Sulphur, 
sulphur  dioxide,  or  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  either  upon  metallic  silver 
or  upon  any  of  its  naturally  available  compounds,  solid  or  in  solu- 

1  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  27, 1879,  pp.  55, 124. 

s  The  compound  AgsSb  appears  to  be  the  only  definite  antimonlde  of  silver,  the  others  are  mixed  crystals. 
See  C.  T.  Heycock  and  F.  H.  NevlHe,  Philos.  Trans.,  vol.  1S9A,  1897,  p.  25;  E.  Maey,  Zeitschr.  physikal. 
Chemie,  voL  50, 1904,  p.  200;  G.  I.  Petrenko,  Zeitachr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  50, 1006,  p.  139,  and  T.  Liebisch, 
Sitxtmgsb.  Berlin  Akad.,  1910,  p.  365.    Petrenko  cites  other  references. 

s  Dry  hydrogen  sulphide  does  not  attack  silver. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32,  1851,  p.  825. 
8  Idem,  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  1142. 

«  Annales  chlm.  ph3r8.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  55, 1859,  p.  147. 
'  Zdtschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  9, 1895,  p.  31. 

•  Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  129, 1864,  p.  358. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

i0Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  16, 1883,  pp.  324, 1002;  vol.  17, 1884,  p.  1218. 
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(don,  and  the  sulphide  is  f onned.  Its  ciystallization,  which  is  accel- 
erated by  the  laboratory  methods,  is  presumably  a  question  of  time, 
aided  by  the  slight  solubility  of  the  compound.  The  last  remaik, 
obviously,  applies  to  many  other  sulphides  also.  The  reduction  of 
sulphate  solutions  by  organic  matter  is  another  probable  mode  of 
generation. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  argentite  is  easily  reduced  to  sil- 
ver. Indeed,  silver  sulphide  is  the  most  readily  reducible,  that  is, 
the  least  stable,  of  all  the  conunoner  sulphides.  This  is  illustrated 
by  its  heat  of  formation,  which  is  low  compared  with  that  of  other 
sulphides.  The  following  data,  giving  heats  of  formation  from  solid 
metal  and  solid  sulphur,  are  furnished  by  Julius  Thomson.'  The 
figures  are  for  small  calories. 

HeaU  o/fornuition  o/variaui  tulphidet. 

PbS 20,430 

CuaS 20.270 

HgS 16,890 

AgjS 5,340 

On  the  other  hand,  silver  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galena,  and  other  sulphides.'  H.  N.  Stokes,' 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  found  that 
marcasite,  heated  with  silver  carbonate  and  potassium  biqarbonate 
solution  at  180°,  precipitated  silver  sulphide.  According  to  R. 
Schneider,^  bismuth  sulphide  precipitates  silver  sulphide  from  a 
nitrate  solution.  A.  Gibb  and  R.  C.  Philip,*  also  working  with  silver 
nitrate  solutions,  found  that  cuprous  sulphide  precipitated  silver  sul- 
phide, while  copper  or  cuprous  oxide  threw  down  metallic  silver. 
Reactions  of  this  class  doubtless  assist  in  the  secondary  enrichment  of 
ore  bodies,  the  silver  being  dissolved  above  and  redeposited  below. 
In  changes  of  this  order  the  thermal  values  and  also  the  differing 
solubilities  of  all  the  compounds  taking  part  in  the  phenomena  need 
to  be  considered,  but  the  data  are  as  yet  imperfectly  known. 

The  selenide  of  silver,  naumannite,  Ag,Se,  is  a  well-known  but  rare 
mineral.  A  sulphoselenide,  aguilarite,  AgfSSe,  has  also  been  de- 
scribed. Naumannite  often  contains  lead,  due  to  admixtures  of 
the  lead  selenide. 

Hessite  is  the  normal  telluride  of  silver,  AgjTe.  Stutzite,  Ag^Te,  is 
a  more  doubtful  substance.  The  synthesis  of  hessite  by  Margottet  has 
already  been  mentioned.     B.  Brauner®  also  obtained  it  by  the  same 

1  Thermochemlscbe  Untersuchimgen,  vol.  3, 1883,  p.  455. 
s  Soe  W.  Skey,  Trans.  Now  Zealand  Inst.,  vol.  3, 1870,  p.  226. 

•  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  16. 

•  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  41, 1890,  p.  414. 
ft  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  667. 

•  Jour.  Cbem.  Soc,  voL  56, 1889,  p.  388. 
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method.  R.  D.  Hall  and  V.  Lenher*  prepared  the  compound  by 
reducing  silver  tellurite,  and  they  also  found  that  a  telluride  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  action  of  tellurium  upon  silver  solutions.  Two  tel- 
lurides,  AgTe  and  AgjTe  have  been  prepared  by  G.  Pellini  and 
E.  Quercigh.^ 

Eucairite,  CuAgSe;  stromeyerite,  CuAgS;  stembergite,  AgFcgSj; 
and  frieseite,  AgjFegSg,  are  rare  silver-bearing  minerals. 

The  sulphosalts  formed  by  silver  with  the  sulphides  of  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, and  bismuth  are  quite  numerous.  Some  of  them  are  important 
ores;  others  are  mineralogical  rarities;  but,  on  account  of  their  inter- 
relationships, all  are  significant.     They  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Smithite AgAsSj Monoclinic. 

Bdiargyrite AgSbSj Monoclinic. 

Matildite AgBiSj (?) 

Proustite AgjAsS, Rhombohedral. 

Xanthoconite AggAsSj Monoclinic. 

Pyrargyrite  ' AgjSbSj Rhombohedral. 

Pyrostilpnite AgjSbSj Monoclinic. 

Tapalpite* AgjBiTej Massive. 

Stephanite Ag5SbS4 Orthorhombic. 

Pearceite AggAsSg Monoclinic. 

Polybaeite Ag^SbS, Orthorhombic. 

Polyaigyrite Ag24Sb2Si5 Isometric. 

Schapbachite AgjPbBijSj Orthorhombic. 

Brongniardite Ag2PbSb2S5 Isometric. 

Andorite AgPbSbgSg Orthorhombic. 

Schirmerite (Ag2,Pb)3Bi4S9 Massive. 

Diaphorite (Ag2,Pb)5Sb4Sii Orthorhombic. 

Freieslebenite (Ag2,Pb)5Sb4Sii Monoclinic. 

Several  other  sulphosalts  of  lead  and  copper  also  contain  replace- 
ments of  silver  of  considerable  importance.  Tennantite,  CugAsjSy, 
contains  up  to  13.65  per  cent  of  silver;  and  tetrahedrite,  CugSbjSy,  up 
to  31.3  per  cent.  In  cosaUte,  PbjBijSg,  as  much  as  15.66  per  cent  of 
silver  has  been  found.  The  tin  and  germanium  sulphosalts,  canfield- 
ite,  AggSnSj,  and  argyrodite,  Ag^GeSg,  are  very  rare  minerals.  Small 
admixtures  of  any  of  these  compounds  with  other  sulphides,  how- 
ever, would  render  the  latter  useful  ores  of  silver. 

Several  of  these  sulphosalts  have  been  prepared  synthetically.  J. 
Durocher*  claims  to  have  obtained  them  by  heating  mixed  chlorides 
of  silver  and  antimony,  or  silver  and  arsenic,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
sulphide.     Details  are  not  given.     H.  de  Senarmont,'  by  heating  a 

1  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1902,  p.  919. 
>  Atti  Aocad.  Linoei,  vol.  19,  pt.  2, 1910,  p.  415. 

B  A  manganiferous  sulphantiinonlde  of  silver,  samsonlte,  allied  to  pyrvgyrite,  bas  been  described  by 
Werner  and  Fraats.  Centralbl.  Min.,  Oeol.  u.  Pal.,  1910,  p.  331. 

*  Contains  some  sulphur  partly  replacing  tellurium. 
»  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  825. 

•  Annales  ohlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32. 1861,  pp.  171-178. 
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salt  of  ailver  at  temperatureB  rangiiig  from  260^  to  360^  with  a  mAxir 
tion  of  an  alkaline  sulphaisenite  or  sulphantimonite  in  an  ezooBS  of 
sodium  bicarbonate,  aucoeeded  in  producing  pyrargyrite  and  pious- 
tite.  By  precipitating  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  the  potassium 
sulphantimonate,  K^bS^  I.  Pouget  ^  obtained  the  amorphous  com- 
pound Ag^bS,,  equivalent  in  composition  to  pyrargyrite.  C. 
Doelter '  prepared  miargyrite,  pyrargyrite,  and  stephanite  by  a  modi- 
fication of  S^armont's  method.  Silver  chloride,  mixed  with  a  sodium 
carbonate  solution  of  potassium  sulphantimonate  in  varying  propor- 
tions, was  heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sealed  tubes  to  80^-150^. 
Pyrargyrite  was  most  easily  formed;  miargyrite  appeared  only  once. 
Doelter'  also  heated  silver  chloride  with  antimony  trichloride,  sul- 
phide, or  oxide  in  hydrc^en  sulphide,  and  obtained  similar  results, 
H.  Sommerlad  ^  prepared  pyrargyrite,  miargyrite,  and  stephanite  by 
heating  antimony  sulphide  and  silver  chloride  together.  With  arsenic 
trisulphide,  proustite  was  formed.  The  same  species,  and  also  polyai^ 
gyrite,  were  produced  when  the  component  sulphides  were  fused 
together  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  According  to  R.  Schneir 
der,^  potassium  bismuth  sulphide,  KBiS,,  added  to  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  precipitates  the  compound  AgBiS,.  This,  ciystallized  by 
fusion,  becomes  matildite.  Matildite  was  also  made  by  Roessler* 
when  the  sulphides  of  silver  and  bismuth  were  allowed  to  crystallize 
together  from  solution  in  molten  bismuth. 

From  these  syntheses  it  is  evident  that  the  sulphosalts  of  silver 
are  easily  formed,  and  by  various  methods.  Those  which  involve 
fusion  are  probably  not  operative  in  nature,  for  the  ores  under  con- 
sideration are  conmionly  associated  with  gangue  minerals  which 
could  not  be  formed  in  that  way.  Quartz,  calcite,  fluorite,  barite, 
etc.,  are  vein  minerals  which  can  be  deposited  only  from  solution, 
and  the  same  rule  must  hold  for  the  accompanying  sulphides.  Solu- 
tions of  silver,  produced  by  oxidation  of  ores,  probably  react  with 
great  slowness  upon  sulphur  compounds  of  arsenic,  antimony,  or 
bismuth;  and  the  new  minerals  are  produced  imder  varying  condi- 
tions. The  nature  of  the  primary  sulphides  and  of  the  infiltrating 
solutions,  together  with  conditions  of  concentration  and  temperature, 
determines  the  character  of  the  sulphosalts  to  be  formed.  These  con- 
ditions are  still  unknown,  at  least  quantitatively,  and  so  far  as  the 
natural  phenomena  are  concerned ;  but  the  syntheses  give  hints  which 
may  aid  in  their  future  discovery.  It  is  also  possible  that  arsenical 
or  antimonial  solutions  may  react  upon  silver  compounds,  such  as 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  124, 1897,  p.  1518. 

*  Allgem.  chem.  Iflneralogie,  p.  152. 

» Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1880,  p.  29. 

*  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  15, 1897,  p.  173;  vol.  18, 1898,  p.  42a 
^  Jour,  prakt.  Chemle,  2d  ser.,  vol.  41. 1890,  p.  414. 

ezeitachr.  anorg.  Cheniie,  vol.  9, 1895,  p.  31. 
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argentite  or  the  chlorides,  and  so  form  sulphosalts  of  different  kinds. 
The  supposable  reactions  are  many,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  ones  have  operated  in  any  particular  case. 

The  haloid  ores  of  silver  remain  to  be  mentioned.  These  are 
represented  by  three  distinct  and  several  intermediate  mineral 
species;  the  three  being  cerargyrite,  or  horn  silver,  AgCl;  bromyrite, 
AgBr,  and  iodyrite,  Agl.  EmboUte  is  a  chlorobromide;  iodobromite 
is  represented  l>y  the  formula  2AgC1.2AgBr. Agl ;  cuproiodargyrite 
is  near  CuAgl,;  and  miersite  is  an  isometric  iodide  of  silver,  the 
commoner  iodyrite  being  hexagonal.^ 

All  these  minerals  are  secondary,  and  appear  for  the  most  part 
in  the  upper  levels  of  ore  bodies.  Infiltrating  solutions  of  chlorides, 
bromides,  or  iodides  act  upon  the  oxidation  products  of  the  primary 
ores,  and  precipitate  these  relatively  insoluble  species.  They  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble,  however,  and  probably  crystaUize  very 
slowly  from  extremely  dilute  solutions.  A  form  of  silver  chloride 
identical  in  appearance  with  cerargyrite  was  prepared  by  F.  Kuhl- 
mann'  when  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  was  allowed  to  mix  very 
gradually  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  The  two  solutions  were 
separated  by  a  porous  layer  of  asbestos,  pumice,  or  platinum  sponge, 
through  which  they  slowly  commingled.'  Such  a  blending  of  solu- 
tions may  take  place  in  nature,  through  layers  of  decomposed  rock 
substance,  such  as  a  sandy  clay  or  a  gossan. 

COPPER. 

The  minerals  of  copper  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  of 
silver,  and  represent  a  wider  range  of  composition.  No  oxidized  ores 
of  silver  are  known,  but  copper  is  found  not  only  as  oxide,  but  also  in 
siUcates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  arsenates,  carbonates,  a  basic  nitrate, 
and  an  oxychloride.  The  metal  is  easily  oxidizable,  and  is  also  easily 
reduced;  it  therefore  occurs  both  as  native  copper  and  in  its  many 
compounds. 

Native  copper  is  commonly,  if  not  always,  a  secondary  mineral, 
either  deposited  from  solution  or  formed  by  the  reduction  of  some 
sohd  compound.  Pseudomorphs  of  copper  after  the  oxide,  cuprite, 
are  well  known;  and  remarkably  perfect  pseudomorphs  after  azurite, 
from  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  have  been  described  by  W.  S. 

1  See  O.  T.  Prior  and  L.  J.  Spencer,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  13, 19Q2,  p.  174,  for  a  general  paper  on  the 
cerargyrite  group.  H.  B.  Kosmann  (Leopoldina,  vol.  30, 1894,  pp.  193, 203)  has  discussed  the  formation  of 
these  ores  from  a  thermochemJoal  point  of  view.  A  mineral  having  the  formula  20NaCl+AgCl  has  been 
called  huantajayite.  Recent  papers  on  the  genesis  of  these  ores  are  by  C.  R.  Keyes,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 
1907,  p.  774,  and  J.  A.  Burgess,  idem,  vol.  6, 1911,  p.  13. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  42, 1856,  p.  374. 

s  H.  Debray  also  crystallized  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  from  aqueous  solutions  in  mei^ 
curie  nitrate.  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  70, 1870,  p.  995.  This  process  can  hardly  be  a  reproduction  of  natural 
conditions. 
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Yeates.*  According  to  W,  Lindgren,*  a  vein  of  metaUic  copper  at 
Clifton,  Arizona,  appears  to  have  been  formed  from  chalcocite. 
Examples  of  this  general  character  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

T.  Carnelley^  has  shown  that  metallic  copper  is  perceptibly  atr 
tacked  and  dissolved  by  distilled  water,  and  much  more  so  by  saline 
solutions  resembling  those  existing  in  nature.  The  direct  solubility 
of  the  sulphides  was  considered  earlier  in  this  chapter,  and  also  the 
formation  of  strong  sulphate  solutions  by  oxidation  of  pyrite  ores. 
From  solutions  such  as  these,  but  very  dilute,  the  greater  deposits  of 
native  copper  appear  to  have  been  formed. 

In  the  Lake  Superior  region  the  greatest  known  deposits  of  metallic 
copper  are  found.*  Its  original  home,  perhaps  as  sulphide,  was  in 
the  unaltered  igneous  rocks,  but  its  concentrations  are  now  found 
in  the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  amygdaloids.  In  the  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates  it  acts  as  a  cement,  and  it  also  replaces 
pebbles  and  even  bowlders  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  Some  of  the 
masses  of  copper  are  enormous;  one,  for  example,  foimd  in  the  Min- 
nesota mine  in  1857,  weighed  about  420  tons.  It  is  associated  with 
other  minerals  of  hydrous  origin,  such  as  epidote,  datolite,  calcite, 
and  zeolites,  and  calcite  crystals  are  known  which  had  been  coated 
with  copper,  >and  then  overgrown  with  more  calcite.  Lane  also  men- 
tions a  quartz  crystal  which  had  been  corroded  and  mainly  replaced 
by  copper.  Frequently  the  copper  incloses  nodules  of  native  silver, 
wliich  were  evidently  precipitated  first  and  then  enveloped  by  the 
baser  metal.  Had  these  metals  been  deposited  from  a  fused  magma 
they  would  have  formed,  not  separately,  but  as  an  alloy.  The 
reducing  agent,  according  to  Pumpelly,  was  probably  some  compound 
of  iron,  oxide  or  silicate;  and  R.  D.  Irving  substantiates  this  opinion 
by  citing  particles  of  cementing  copper  which  inclosed  cores  of 
magnetite.  Pumpelly ^s  conclusion  was  based  upon  the  constant  asso- 
ciation of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  with  epidote,  delessite,  and  the 
green  earth  silicates,  all  of  which  are  ferriferous.  H.  N.  Stokes^ 
has  found  that  hornblende  and  siderite  can  precipitate  metallic  cop- 
per from  a  sulphate  solution  heated  to  200°.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, also,  ferrous  sulphate,  pyrite,  and  chalcocite  are  capable,  accord- 
ing to  Stokes,  of  reducing  cupric  sulphate  to  the  metallic  state.  Cop- 
per itself  reacts  with  cupric  sulphate  solutions,  reducing  them  to 

»  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38,  1889,  p.  405. 

2  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv^cy  No.  43,  1905,  p.  101. 

3  Jour.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  30,  1870,  p.  1.    See  also  R.  Meldrum,  Chem.  News,  vol.  78, 1898.  p.  209. 

<  See  TT.  Credner,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1869,  p.  1;  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  2,  1871,  p.  348, 
Geol.  Survey  Michigan,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  1873,  and  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  13,  1878,  p.  253;  M.  E.  Wadsworth, 
Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol.  7,  1880,  p.  1;  R.  D.  Irving,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  5, 1883,  chapter  10; 
A.  C.  Lane,  Rept.  State  Bd.  Gool.  Survey  Michigan,  19a3,  p.  239,  and  Quart.  Bull.  Canadian  Min.  Inst., 
No.  13,  1911,  p.  81.  In  the  Keweenawan  rocks  of  Minnesota  F.  F.  Grout  (Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5,  1910, 
p.  471)  has  foimd  from  0.012  to  0.029  per  cent  of  copper. 

i*  Kcon.  Geology,  vol.  1,  1906,  p.  048. 
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cuprous  form.  When  such  a  solution  of  cuprous  sulphate  is  produced 
at  a  high  temperature,  it  deposits  crystallized  metallic  copper  upon 
cooling.^  In  this  way  a  hot  ascending  solution  of  cupric  sulphate 
may  dissolve  copper  and  redeposit  it  at  a  higher,  cooler  level.  H.  C. 
Biddle,'  by  heating  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  cupric  chloride, 
and  potassium  bicarbonate  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  under 
pressure,  obtained  a  precipitate  containing  metallic  copper.  A. 
Gautier'  has  shown  that  superheated  steam  will  reduce  cuprous 
sulphide,  chalcocite,  to  the  metalhc  state,  according  to  the  reaction — 

CujS  +2H3O  =  2Cu  +SOj  +2H,. 

Some  experiments  conducted  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey*  are  very  suggestive  as  regards  the 
crystallization  of  copper  and  silver.  Water,  ammonium  chloride,  and 
tremolite  were  heated  together  during  three  and  a  half  days,  at  465*^ 
to  540°,  in  a  steel  bomb  lined  with  a  silver-plated  copper  tube.  The 
tube  was  attacked  near  its  base,  and  the  two  metals  were  redeposited 
in  separate  crystals  in  the  upper  and  cooler  regions  of  the  apparatus. 
In  the  lower,  hotter  part  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper  was  formed. 

In  some  cases  organic  matter  is  evidently  the  reducing  agent.  H. 
do  Senarmont*  showed  that  copper  solutions  were  thus  reduced  at 
temperatures  between  150°  and  250°.  R.  Beck'  mentions  native 
copper  filling  the  marrow  cavities  of  fossil  bones  in  the  Peruvian 
sandstones  of  Corocoro,  Bolivia.  The  films  of  copper  often  found  in 
shales,  as,  for  example,  near  Enid,  Oklahoma,^  were  doubtless  pre- 
cipitated by  substances  of  organic  origin.* 

On  the  other  hand,  copper  readily  undergoes  oxidation,  yielding 
cuprite,  malachite,  and  sometimes  azurite.  All  of  these  species  are 
known  to  occur  as  coatings  upon  the  native  metal.  Oji  buriej 
Chinese  copper  coins  of  the  seventh  century  A.  F.  Rogers  identified 
cuprite,  malachite,  azurite,  cerusite,  and  occasional  crystals  of 
metallic  copper.  In  the  last  case  the  oxidation  had  been  followed 
by  a  reduction.     Other  similar  examples  are  known. 

1  stokes,  Eoon.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1906,  p.  648.    See  also  earlier  investigations  cited  by  Stokes. 

>  Jour.  Geology,  vol.  9,  1901,  p.  430;  and  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  26,  1901,  p.  377.  G.  Femekes  (Econ. 
Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  581)  has  also  described  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  neutral  chloride  solutions 
by  FeCU. 

•  Comp.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1465. 

•  Preliminary  notice  by  F.  E.  Wright,  Science,  vol.  25, 1907,  p.  389. 

•  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  140. 

•  Ore  deposits.  Weed's  translation,  p.  499. 

7  See  £.  Haworth  and  J.  Bennett.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  12, 1900,  p.  2. 

•  The  association  of  copper  ores,  other  than  native  copper,  with  organic  remains  is  by  no  means  rare. 
For  example,  E.  J.  Schmits  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  26,  1896,  p.  101)  mentions  impregnations 
of  copper  in  fossil  wood  in  the  Permian  of  Texas.  Percy  (Metallurgy,  vol.  1, 1875,  p.  211)  refers  to  a  cuprif- 
erous peat  in  Wales  which  had  actually  been  worked  as  an  ore.  Its  ash  contained  about  3  per  cent  of 
copper. 

9  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  31, 1903,  p.  43.  Similar  coins,  probably  from  the  same  find,  are  in  the  collections 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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Among  the  lees  important  ores  of  copper  there  are  three  aieenides, 
an  antimonide,  some  selenideB,  and  a  telluride.  The  arsenides  are 
domeykite,  Cu^;  algodonite,  CueAs;  and  wfaitneyite,  Cu^As. 
Mohawkite  is  a  domeykite  containing  several  per  cent  of  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Domeykite  was  produced  artificially  by  O.  A.  Koenig/  who 
passed  the  yapor  of  arsenic  over  red-hot  copper.  Horsfordite  is  the 
antimonide,  Cu^b.  Two  selenides  are  known,  namely,  berzelianite, 
CU|Se,  and  umangite,  Cu^,.  Crookesite  is-  a  selenide  of  copper, 
silver,  and  thalliiun,  and  rickardite  is  the  telluride,  Cu4Tea.  In  the 
electrolytic  refining  of  copper  at  Baltimore  considerable  quantities 
of  tellurium  accumulate  in  the  slimes.  It  was  probably  diffused  as 
telluride  of  copper  in  the  original  ores. 

The  sulphides  of  copper  and  its  double  sulphides  with  iron  are  the 
most  important  ores  of  this  metal.  Their  composition  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  f ormuls : 

Chalcocite OiiaS. 

Covellite CuS. 

Chalcopyrite GuEeSfe. 

Chalmeraite' CuFoal^ 

Cubanite CuFaA* 

Bomite' CutFeS^. 

To  this  list  the  rare  cobalt  copper  sulphide,  carrollite,  CuCo^^,  may 
be  added. 

Several  of  these  species  have  been  found  as  furnace  products,  or 
obtained  by  intentional  syntheses.  As  a  furnace  product,  chalcopy- 
rite has  been  several  times  reported;  and  A.  N.  Winchell*  found  it, 
together  with  bomite,  thus  formed,  probably  by  sublimation,  at 
Butte,  Montana.  On  another  product  from  the  same  locality,  W.  P. 
Head  den  ^  discovered  cubanite.  Chalcopyrite  was  first  prepared  by 
J.  Foumet,'  who  simply  fused  pyrite  and  copper  sulphide  together. 
F.  de  Marigny^  obtained  bomite  by  fusing  pyrite  with  copper  turn- 
ings and  sulphur,  a  process  essentially  identical  with  Foumet's,  the 
difference  in  product  probably  depending  upon  the  proportions  of 
the  materials  used. 

J.  Durocher,®  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  vapor 
of  copper  chloride,  obtained  copper  sulphide  in  hexagonal  tables. 
H.  de  Senarmont®  heated  a  solution  containing  ferrous  and  cuprous 

1  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  10, 1900,  p.  439. 

2  Sec  E.  Iliissak,  Centralbl.  Mln.,  GeoL  u.  Pal.,  1900,  p.  332.    R.  Schneider  (Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser., 
vol.  52, 1895,  p.  555)  gives  the  formula  here  assigned  to  chalmersite  to  cuba.iite. 

s  Formula  as  established  by  B.  J.  Harrington,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16, 1903,  p.  151.    The  older, 
commonly  accepted  formula  is  CusFcSj. 
<  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  28, 1901,  p.  244. 
6  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc.,  voL  8, 1906,  p.  39. 
•  Annales  des  mines,  3d  ser.,  voL  4, 1833,  p.  3. 
'  Conipt.  Rend.,  vol.  58, 1864,  p.  967. 
B  Idem.  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  825. 
9  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  166. 
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chlorides,  sodium  persulphide,  and  a  large  excess  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate to  250°,  and  so  produced  an  amorphous  precipitate  having 
the  composition  of  chalcopyrite.  According  to  C.  Doelter/  malachite, 
heated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  to  80^-90°  in  a  sealed  tube, 
yields  covelUte.  Cupric  oxide,  heated  to  200°  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  was  converted  into  coveUite;  at  hi^er  temperatures 
chalcocite  formed.  By  gently  heating  a  mixture  corresponding  to 
2CuO  +  Fe208  in  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  Doelter  obtained  chal- 
copyrite; and  from  a  mixture  of  cuprous,  cupric,  and  ferric  oxides 
in  the  same  gas  at  100°  to  200°  he  prepared  bomite.  E.  Weinschenk* 
eflFected  the  synthesis  of  both  chalcocite  and  covellite  by  heating 
cuprous  or  cupric  solutions  with  anunonium  sulphocyanate  to  80° 
in  sealed  tubes.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connec^on  that  the 
sulphocyanate  serves  merely  as  a  source  of  hydrogen  sulphide  under 
pressure. 

At  several  of  the  French  thermal  springs,  Bourbonne-les-Bains, 
Plombi^res,  etc.,  A.  Daubr6e*  found  Roman  coins  and  metals,  upon 
which,  derived  from  the  bronze,  chalcocite,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  and 
tetrahedrite  had  formed.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  C.  A. 
de  Gouvenain  *  at  Bourbon-l'Archambault.  E.  Chuard  *  found  chal- 
copyrite upon  bronze  articles  from  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings.  In  all 
of  these  instances  the  copper  of  the  bronze  had  been  attacked  by 
waters  containing  either  hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides. 

Of  these  sulphide  ores,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  and  chalcocite  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  Chalcopyrite  and  bomite  are  probably  the 
primary  compounds  from  which  the  others  are  in  most  cases  derived, 
and  they  have  been  repeatedly  identified  as  of  magmatic  origin.  In 
Tuscany,  according  to  B.  Lotti,'  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  chalco- 
cite, and  sometimes  blende  or  galena,  occur  in  serpentinized  rocks  as 
original  segregations.  Similar  occurrences  in  Servia  are  reported  by 
R.  Beck  and  Baron  W.  von  Fircks;^  and  in  dioritic  rocks  at  Ookiep, 
Namaqualand,  by  A.  Schenck.*  In  a  pegmatite  near  Princeton, 
British  Columbia,  J.  F.  Kemp®  found  bornite,  which  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  primary  mineral.  To  original  sources  of  this  kind, 
segregated  or  disseminated  sulphides,  the  other  concentrations  of 
copper  ores  may  reasonably  be  attributed.     These  minerals  are  found 

1  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  pp.  34-36. 
« Idem,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

s  Annales  des  mines,  7th  ser.,  vol.  8, 1875,  p.  439;  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  80, 1875,  p.  461;  Etudes  synth6tiqueB 
de  gtelogie  expMmentale,  pp.  72-86.    See  also  A.  Lacroix,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  voL  32, 1909,  p.  333. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1875,  p.  1297. 

•  Idem,  vol  113, 1891,  p.  194. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  gfoL  Belgique,  voL  3,  Mdm.,  1889,  p.  179. 
'  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1901,  p.  321. 

B  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  voL  53,  Verhandl,  1901,  p.  64.    See  also  W.  H.  Weed,  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  voL  79, 1905,  p.  272. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  voL  31, 1901,  p.  182.    See  also  J.  Catherinet,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  voL  79, 
1905,  p.  125. 
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also  in  yeins,  in  contact  zones,  and  as  impregnations  or  replacementd 
in  sedimentary  rocks,  but  the  home  of  the  copper  in  the  first  place 
must  have  been  in  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  To  these  primitive  ores 
the  syntheses  by  fusion  may  have  some  relation;  secondary  deposi- 
tions originated  by  other  methods. 

From  chalcopyrite  or  bomite,  commonly  adnuxed  with  pyrite,  the 
other  ores  of  this  group  are  generated.  At  a  locality  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  says  P.  Jerem6ef ^^  every  stage  of  transition  from  chalco- 
pyrite to  chalcodte  may  be  observed.  In  the  secondary  enrichment 
of  copper  ores,  pyrite  plays  an  important  part.  Cupric  solutions, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  ores  in  the  upper  levels  of  an  ore  body,  react 
upon  pyrite,  and  chalcodte  is  formed.  Tins  reaction  has  been  par- 
tially studied  by  H.  V.  Winchell,'  who  treated  cupriferous  pyrite 
with  dilute  solutions  of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphur  dioxide  and 
obtained  films  of  cuprous  sulphide.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic,  lead, 
and  zinc  precipitated  copper  sulphide  from  sulphate  in  the  same  way. 
Chalcocite  is  thus  formed  both  from  pyrite  and  zinc  blende,  accord- 
ing to  W.  lindgren, '  at  Clifton  and  Morenci,  in  Arizona.  Chalcocite 
itself  alters  into  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  and  covellite,^  the  last  spedes 
being  almost  invariably  of  secondary  origin.  Covellite  heated  with 
a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  was  found  by  H.  N.  Stokes*  to 
yield  chalcocite;  and  chalcodte  reacts  with  copper  sulphate  to  form 
both  coveUite  and  native  copper.  The  precipitation  of  chalcocite  by 
pyrite  was  also  verified  by  Stokes/  In  short,  these  minerals  are  quite 
generally  convertible  one  into  another  by  very  varied  reactions,  and 
their  paragenesis,  therefore,  must  be  studied  independently  for  each 
deposit  in  which  they  occur.^  No  simple  rules  can  be  formed  to  cover 
all  cases,  and  a  part  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  reactions  are  reversible. 

Among  the  sulphosalts  there  are  a  number  containing  copper,  as 
follows: 

Chalcoetibite CuSbSj. 

Emplectile CuBiS2. 

Stylotypite« Cu,SbS,. 

Boumonite CuPbSbS^. 

Wittichenite CusBiS^. 

Aikenito CuPbBiS,. 

1  Zeltachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  31, 1809,  p.  508. 

2  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  14, 1903,  p.  2G9.  See  also  T.  T.  Read,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  March, 
190(i,  p.  201,  and  £.  C.  Sullivan,  idem,  January,  1907,  p.  143. 

»  Prof.  Paper  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  43, 1906,  pp.  182-180. 

*  See  Dana's  System  of  mineralogy,  dth  ed.,  p.  56. 

6  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  14. 

•  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  186, 1900,  p.  44. 

7  At  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia,  according  to  Kemp  (Econ.  Geology,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  11),  the 
original  ore  was  bomite;  and  from  that  mineral  covellite  with  llmonite,  then  chalcocite,  and  CnaUy  chalco- 
cite with  chaloopyrite  were  suooeadvely  detlTed.  See  also  J.  Catharinet,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 
1905,  p.  125. 

'Gopper  partly  replaced  by  ■Uveraod  iroiL 
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Enaigite Cu,A«S4. 

Famatinite GusSbSf. 

Tennantite Cu8Afl2S7. 

Tetrahedrite Cu8SbaS7. 

Klaprotholite €1^31489. 

Epigenite  * Cu7A82Si2. 

Cuprobismutite .• Cu«6igSi5. 

The  foregoing  fonnute  are  typical,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the 
frequent  replacements  of  copper  by  other  metals,  or  of  bismuth, 
antimony,  and  arsenic  by  one  another.  For  example,  there  are  inter- 
mediate mixtures  between  tennantite  and  tetrahedrite,  and  bismuth, 
presumably  as  CugBijSy,  is  sometimes  present  in  them.  There  are 
also  varieties  of  these  minerals  containing  very  notable  proportions 
of  silver,  mercury,  zinc,  or  lead;  but  all  reduce  to  the  same  general 
type  of  formula.^ 

R.  Schneider'  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  con- 
taining bismuth  trichloride  and  cuprous  chloride,  obtained  a  precipi- 
tate having  the  composition  of  wittichenite.  By  subsequent  fusion 
this  product  assumed  the  character  of  the  natural  mineral.  In  a 
later  investigation*  he  treated  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  with  the 
potassium  salt  KBiSj,  and  produced  a  compound  which,  after  special 
purification  and  fusion,  resembled  emplectite.  He  also  prepared 
emplectite  by  fusing  cuprous  sulphide  and  bismuth  sulphide  together. 
The  synthesis  of  boumonite  was  effected  by  C.  Doelter*  when  a 
proper  mixture  of  the  chlorides  or  oxycompounds  of  copper,  lead,  and 
antimony  was  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  to  a  tempera- 
ture below  redness.  Above  that  temperature  the  antimony  com- 
pounds volatilize.  Evidently  the  sulphosalts  of  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony can  be  generated  only  at  relatively  low  temperatures.  By 
heating  cuprous  chloride  with  antimony  sulphide,  to  300®,  H.  Som- 
merlad'  prepared  chalcostibite.  Another  preparation,  correspond- 
ing to  Cu2Sb4S7,  was  similarly  obtained.  By  fusing  together  their 
component  elements,  in  proper  proportion,  F.  Ducatte^  obtained 
emplectite,  aikenite,  and  wittichenite. 

Of  these  sulphosalts,  only  enargite,  tetrahedrite,  tennantite,  and 
bournonite  are  at  all  common.  The  other  species  are  rarities.  Enar- 
gite is  an  important  ore  at  Butte,  Montana,  and  in  the  Tintic  mines, 
Utah,  it  is  the  parent  of  a  number  of  rare  copper  arsenates.  Of 
the  latter  class,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  enargite,  W.  F.  Hille- 

»  Copper  partly  replaced  by  Iron. 

s  On  the  composltton  of  tetrahedrite  (tahlerz)  see  A.  Kretachmer,  Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  48, 1910,  p. 
484. 
»  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  127, 1866,  p.  316. 
4  Jour,  prakt.  Cbemle,  2d  ser.,  vol.  40, 1889,  p.  564. 
» Zeitachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1886,  p.  38. 
•  Zeitachr.  anorg.  Chemle,  vol.  18, 1808,  p.  420. 
'  Thesia,  Univ.  Paris,  1902. 
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brand  ^  has  identified  ojiyenite,  erinitei  tyrolite,  chalcophyllite,  di- 
noclasite,  mixite,  conichalcite,  and  chenevixite.  Several  other  natural 
arsenates  of  copper  are  known,  and  a  number  of  phosphates;  but 
they  need  no  further  consideration  here. 

The  two  oxides  of  copper,  cuprite,  CujOi  and  tenorite,  CuO,  are 
weU-known  ores  of  secondary  origin.  Cuprite,  which  is  by  far  the 
more  common,  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace  product,' 
and  also  as  an  incrustation  upon  ancient  objects  of  copper  or  bronze.' 
Both  compounds  are  easily  prepared  synthetically.  Crednerite  is 
another  oxidized  compound,  having  the  formula  Cn^^iafi^.  An 
earthy  oxide  of  manganese  containing  copper  is  known  as  lampadite. 

Cuprous  chloride,  nantokite,  CuCl,  and  the  iodide,  marshite,  Cul, 
are  rare  minerals  of  slight  importance.  The  oxychloiide,  atacamite, 
Cu,Cl  (OH)  „  is  more  common,  and  in  Chile  it  has  some  significance 
as  an  ore.^  Several  syntheses  of  it  have  been  reported.  F.  Field' 
obtained  atacamite  by  the  action  of  calcium  hypochlorite  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  C.  Friedel  *  obtained  it  by  heating  a  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  with  cuprous  oxide  to  250^.  Neither  of  these  ctyn- 
theses,  however,  corresponds  to  ^y  probable  process  in  nature.  The 
observed  development  of  atacamite  upon  ancient  copper  and  bronze 
gives  a  better  notion  of  its  genesis.  O.  Tschermak'  reports  an  alter- 
ation of  atacamite  to  malachite,  and  has  shown  that  the  change  can 
be  artificially  reproduced  when  the  oxychloride  is  slowly  digested 
with  sodium  bicarbonate.  Pseudomorphs  of  chrysocolla  after  ata- 
camite have  been  described  by  C.  Barwald.® 

The  sulphate^  of  copper,  normal,  basic,  and  double,  are  represented 
by  a  number  of  mineral  species,  but  only  two  of  them  are  important. 
These  are  the  normal  salt,  chalcanthite,  CuSO^.SHjO;  and  the  basic 
brochantite,  Cu4S04(OH)fl.  Chalcantliite  is  deposited  in  crystalline 
form  by  the  evaporation  of  cupriferous  mine  waters,  and  in  some 
localities  it  is  actually  a  workable  ore.  For  example,  at  Copaquire, 
Chile,  according  to  II.  Oehmichen,*  chalcanthite  is  found  in  signifi- 
cant quantities  as  an  impregnation  in  partially  decomposed  granitic 
rocks ;  associated  with  some  malachite,  azurite,  and  chrysocolla. 
Pyrite  and  chalcopyrite  are  also  present,  the  oxidation  of  the  latter 
mineral  having  furnished  the  sulphate.  Brochantite,  a  rarer  species, 
appears  to  be  more  conmion  than  is  generally  supposed.     W.  Land- 

1  Dull.  U.  S.  Qeo\.  Survey  No.  20, 1885,  iand  No.  55, 1889. 

3  See,  for  example,  A.  Arzrunl,  Zeltachr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  18, 1891,  p.  58. 

s  In  addition  to  cases  already  cited,  see  A.  Lacrolx,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  0,  p.  175. 

4  For  a  description  of  an  atacamite  ore  body,  see  J.  A.  W.  Murdoch,  Trans.  Inst.  Mln'.  Met.,  vol.  9, 1901, 
p.  300. 

6  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1862,  p.  123. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  77, 1873,  p.  211. 

1  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relchsanstalt,  vol.  23,  Mln.  Mltt.,p.4L 

«  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  7, 1883,  p.  109. 

9  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1902,  p.  147. 
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gren^  has  called  attention  to  its  presence  in  the  Qifton-Morenci  mines 
of  Arizona,  where  it  occurs  in  fibrous  forms  which  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  malacliite.  F.  Field'  prepared  brochantite  artificially 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  caustic  potash.  S.  Meunier'  obtained  it  when  copper  sulphate 
solution  was  allowed  to  act  during  eleven  months  upon  fragments  of 
galena.  Apparently,  brochantite  is  easily  formed  by  natural 
reactions. 

Two  basic  carbonates  of  copper  are  common  secondary  ores.  They 
are  malachite,  Cu^COHOjCO,,  and  azurite,  Cu8(OH)2(CO,),.  Both 
species  are  formed  in  the  upper  portions  of  ore  deposits,  by  the 
action  of  carbonated  waters  upon  copper  compounds,  or  by  reactions 
between  cupreous  solutions  and  limestones.  They  also  are  found  in 
the  patina  of  ancient  bronzes.  A.  de  Schulten*  prepared  malachite 
by  heating  precipitated  copper  carbonate  with  a  solution  of  am- 
monium carbonate  on  a  water  bath  during  eight  days.  Later,*  upon 
heating  a  solution  of  copper  carbonate  in  carbonated  water,  he  ob- 
tained a  precipitate  of  malachite.  L.  Michel*  reproduced  azurite, 
together  with  the  basic  nitrate,  gerhardtite,  by  leaving  a  solution  of 
copper  nitrate  in  contact  with  fragments  of  Iceland  spar  for  several 
years. 

Two  silicates  of  copper,  dioptase  and  chrysocolla,  are  well-known 
minerals.  Dioptase,  CuHjSiO^,  is  rare ;  chrysocolla,  CuSi03.2H30,  is 
common.  A.  C.  BecquereP  obtained  dioptase  artificially  by  allowing 
a  solution  of  potassium  silicate  to  diffuse  very  slowly  into  one  of 
copper  nitrate.  Chrysocolla  is  probably  formed  by  the  action  of  per- 
colating waters,  carrying  siUca,  upon  other  soluble  compounds  of 
copper.  Possibly,  also,  it  may  be  produced  during  processes  of  sec- 
ondary enrichment.  E.  C.  Sullivan*  has  shown  that  powdered  shale, 
feldspar,  biotite,  etc.,  will  withdraw  copper  from  sulphate  solutions, 
the  reaction  being  one  of  double  decomposition.  The  ordinary  siH- 
cates  lose  alkaUes  or  alkaUne  earths,  which  pass  into  solution  and  are 
replaced  by  copper.  The  cupriferous  product  may  be  partly  silicate 
and  partly  hydrous  oxides,  but  its  investigation  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

MERCURY. 

Unhke  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  mercury  appears  to  be  not  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  minute  traces 
of  the  element  are  easily  overlooked.     Very  small  quantities  of  the 

»  Prof.  Paper  U.S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  43, 1906,  p.  119. 

«  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  24, 1862,  p.  123. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  88, 1878,  p.  686. 

<  Idem,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  202. 

6  Idem,  vol.  122, 1890,  p.  1352. 

«  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  13, 1890,  p.  139. 

»  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  67, 1868,  p.  1081. 

>  Econ.  Oeology,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  67.    Complete  report  In  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  312, 1907. 
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precious  metals  can  be  determined  by  fire  assay,  but  the  volatility  of 
mercury  prohibits  its  detection  by  such  simple  means. 

Apart  from  the  natural  amalgams  of  silver  and  gold,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  mercury  occurs  in  the  following  minerals: 

Native  mercury Hg. 

Cinnabar HgS. 

Metacinnabarite  * HgS. 

Tiemannite HgSe. 

Coloradoi  te HgTe. 

Onofrite Hg(S,Se). 

Lehrbachite HgSe-fPbSe. 

Livingstonite HgSb^Sy 

Montroydite HgO. 

Calomel Hg^Cla- 

Terlinguaite HgjClO. 

Eglestonite Hg4Cl20. 

To  these  must  be  added  kleinite,  a  curious  sulphato-chloride  of 
one  of  the  mercurammonium  bases  and  also  the  aUied  mosesite. 
AnmiioUte  and  barcenite  are  antimonates  or  antimonites  of  mercury, 
of  uncertain  composition.  The  native  iodide  of  mercury  is  said  to 
exist,  but  its  identity  is  more  than  doubtful.  Mercury  is  also  found 
in  some  tetrahedrite,  in  proportions  ranging  as  high  as  17  per  cent. 

Very  few  of  these  minerals  have  any  economic  significance.  Cin- 
nabar is  almost  the  sole  ore  of  mercury,  although  the  native  metal  is 
sometimes  found  in  notable  quantities.  In  some  of  the  California 
mines  metacinnabarite,  the  black  sulpliide,  was  once  abundant,  and 
tiemannite,  the  selenide  of  mercury,  was  commercially  worked  at  one 
time  in  the  Lucky  Boy  claim  in  Utah.^  Livingstonite  is  a  workable 
ore  at  Huitzuco  in  Mexico,  and  barcenite  is  a  substance  produced  by 
its  oxidation.^  Montroydite,  terlinguaite,  eglestonite,  mosesite,  and 
kleinite  are  secondary  minerals,  which  occur  in  small  quantities  as 
derivatives  of  cumabar,  in  the  mines  of  Brewster  County,  Texas.* 
Calomel  has  been  found  at  several  locaUties,  but  always  as  a  secondary 
species. 

1  Guadalcazarite  is  metacinnabarite  containing  a  little  zinc. 

s  See  G.  F.  Becker,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13,  1888,  p.  385. 

» E.  liaise  (Trans.  North  of  England  Inst.  Min.  and  Mech.  Eng.,  vol.  45, 1895-96,  p.  72)  has  described 
this  locality.  He  ascribes  the  formation  of  the  ores  to  solfataric  action.  J.  Mactear  (Trans.  Inst.  Min. 
and  Met.,  v  )1.  4, 1895,  p.  69),  H.  F.  Collins  (idem,  p.  120),  and  J.  D.  Villarcllo  (Mem.  Soc.cient.  Ant.  Akate, 
vol.  19,  HK)2,  p.  94;  vol.  20,  1903,  p.  389;  and  vol.  23,  1906,  p.  395)  have  also  described  the  Mexican  quick- 
silver deposits.     Mactear  regards  them  all  as  of  aqueous  and  probably  of  thermal  origin. 

*  See  A.  J.  Moses,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16,1903,  p.  253.  Kleinite  was  erroneously  described  by 
A.  Sachs,  Sitzungsb.  A  lead.  Berlin,  1905,  p.  1091.  Its  true  composition  was  first  indicated  by  HiUebrand, 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser,,  vol.  21, 1906,  p.  85,  and  later  confirmed  by  SEuihs,  C^entralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Fal.i 
IIKX),  p.  2(X).  For  data  concerning  the  Terlingua  and  other  deposits  of  Brewster  Coimty,  see  B.  F,  Hilli 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  16,  1903,  p.  251;  E.  P.  Spalding,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  71,  1901,  p.  7«; 
R.  T.  11  Ul,  idem,  vol.  74, 1902,  p.  305;  W.  B.  PhiUips,  idem,  vol.  77, 1904,  p.  160;  vol.  18, 1904,  p.  212;  M.  P. 
Kirk  and  J.  W.  Malcolmson,  idem,  vol.  77, 1904,  p.  684;  and  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng., 
vol.  2.'),  1896,  p.  68.  For  a  full  discussion,  with  analyses,  of  the  composition  of  the  Teriingua  minerals, 
sec  W.  F.  Hillebrand  and  W.  T.  Schaller,  Jour.  Am.  Chero.  Soc.,  vol.  29, 1907,  p.  1180,  and  also,  in  dcUil, 
Bull.  U.S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  405, 1910.  On  mosesite,  see  Hillebrand  and  Schaller,  Am.  Jour.  8oL,  ^h  ser., 
vol.  30, 1910,  p.  202. 
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Mercuric  sulphide,  as  shown  in  the  list  of  mineral  species,  occurs 
in  two  forms — the  red,  rhombohedral  cijmabar  and  the  black,  iso- 
metric metacinnabarite.  *  To  the  one  species  the  artificial  product 
vermilion  corresponds,  while  the  ordinary  precipitated  sulphide, 
familiar  to  all  analysts,  is  amorphous  and  black.  Vermilion  is  pre- 
pared by  many  processes,  which  differ  in  detail,  but  can  be  referred 
to  two  simple  types.*  Mercury  and  sidphur,  imder  the  influence  of 
heat,  unite  directly,  and  upon  subliming  the  product  the  scarlet  pig- 
ment is  obtained.  The  other  general  process  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  black  sulphide,  when  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  alkaline  sid- 
phides,  can  be  converted  into  the  red  form.  To  these  fundamental 
processes,  the  wet  and  the  dry,  the  various  syntheses  of  crystalline 
cijmabar  correspond,  with  the  wet  methods  predominating. 

According  to  Fouqu6  and  L6vy,^  J.  Durocher  obtained  cinnabar  by 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  mercuric  chloride  at  a  red  heat. 
They  also  state  that  Deville  and  Debray  prepared  the  mineral  by 
heating  the  black  precipitated  sulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
sealed  tube  at  100®.   * 

C.  Doelter's  experiments*  were  also  conducted  in  sealed  tubes. 
Crystals  of  cinnabar  were  formed  when  metaUic  mercury  was  heated 
with  hydrogen  sidphide  at  70®  to  90®  during  six  days.  By  heating 
mercury  with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  a  water  bath  he 
also  produced  both  cinnabar  and  the  black  modification. 

Several  syntheses  of  cinnabar  are  based  upon  the  solubility  of  mer- 
curic sulphide  in  alkaline-sulphide  solutions.  M.  C.  Mehu^  foimd 
that  the  mercuric  compoimd  was  insoluble  in  either  sodium  hydroxide 
or  sodium  sulphide,  but  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  the  two.  On  dilu- 
tion, the  mixture  deposited  the  black  sulphide;  but  upon  the  passage 
of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  solution  the  red  modification,  cinnabar, 
was  formed.  According  to  S.  B.  Christy,*  amorphous  mercuric  sul- 
phide, heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alkaline  solutions  into  which 
hydrogen  sulphide  had  been  passed,  is  converted,  at  temperatures 
between  200®  and  250®,  into  dimabar.  This  reaction  is  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  black  sulphide,  by  five  hours  of 
heating  to  180®  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphydrate,  was  also 
transformed  into  cinnabar.  A  similar  transformation  of  vermiUon 
into  cinnabar  is  also  reported  by  A.  Ditte.*  When  an  excess  of  ver- 
milion is  slowly  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide  it 
gradually  changes  into  the  crystallized  mineral.     The  reactions,  as 


1  A  good  summary  of  the  individual  methods  for  the  preparation  of  vermilion  is  given  in  Watts'  Dic- 
tionary of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  2,  article  "Mercury." 

s  Synth^  des  min6raux  et  des  roches,  p.  313.  These  data  seem  not  to  have  been  published  previously, 
but  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  volume  cited. 

*  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mhi.,  vol.  11, 1880,  p.  33. 

*  Jahresber.  Chemie,  1876,  p.  282. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1879,  p.  453. 
•Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  98, 1884,  pp.  1271, 1880. 
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interpreted  by  Ditte,  are  rather  complex,  and  iiiTOivB  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  two  double  sulphides,  E^gS^  and  K,Hg|3i- 
The  results  are  also  modified  by  variations  in  tempenubcire  and  in  the 
concentration  of  the  solutiona  employed.  J.  A.  IpfMiV  obMrva- 
tions  resemble  those  of  Christy.  'Hie  black  precipitated  sfdphfide  of 
mercury,  heated  in  a  sesiled  tube  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide 
for  two  months  below  46^,  became  crystalfized  as  oiimablBfr.  The 
same  black  sulphide,  similarly  treated  with  hydrochloric  aieidi  failed 
to  yield  the  red  form. 

L.  L.  de  Eoninck'  found  tiiat  mereuric  sulphide  is  r^iy  soluble  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  abo  in  the 
sulphides  of  calcium,  strontiimi,  and  barium,  but  not  in  solutions  of 
sulphydrates.  Upon  slow  dilution  of  the  mercuric  solutions  thus 
obtained,  red  crystalline  cinnabar  was  precipitated.  Upon  rapid 
dilution,  the  black  amorphous  sulphide  was  thrown  down. 

E.  WeiDschenk'  prepared  cinnabar  by  a  process  remotely  akin  to 
those  employed  by  Durocher  and  Doelter.  A  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  ammonium  sulphocyanate  was  heated  in  a  sealied  tube 
from  four  to  six  days  at  a  temperature  between  230°  and  250°.  Both 
cinnabar  and  a  black  sulphide  were  obtained.  In  this  case  the  am- 
monium sulphocyanate  merely  served  as  a  generator  of  hyd)x)gen 
sulphide,  which  was  the  actiye  reagent. 

Finally,  a  ciystalline  mass  resembling  livingstonite  was  prepared 
by  A.  L.  Baker,^  who  fused  the  sulphides  of  mercury  and  antimony 
together  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  the  syntheses  of  cinnabar  involve 
the  solubility  of  mercuric  sulphide  in  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides 
or  sulphydrates.^  On  this  subject,  apart  from  synthetic  considerar 
tions,  there  is  a  copious  literature,  and  the  earlier  observations  are 
by  no  means  concordant.  Even  the  recent  data  appear  to  be  often 
contradictory.  De  Koninck,  for  instance,  as  already  cited,  found 
that  the  sulphide  was  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphydrates;  but  according 
to  G.  F.  Becker,'  this  statement  is  true  only  for  cold  solutions.  Mer- 
curic sulphide,  heated  with  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphydrate  on  the 
water  bath,  dissolves,  doubtless  forming  a  double  salt  of  the  formula 
HgS.nNajS.  Salts  of  this  type  must  be  produced  whenever  mer- 
curic sulpliide  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and  Ditto's  re- 
searches have  told  us  something  of  their  nature.    The  solubility  of 

1  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  14, 1804,  p.  114. 

>  Aimalcs  Soc.  g^l.  Bolglque,  vol.  18, 1801,  p.  xxv. 

» Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  17, 1800,  p.  408. 

*  Cited  by  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  p.  110,  from  Chem.  News,  vol.  42, 1880,  p.  106. 

ft  According  to  G.  A.  Binder  (Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  12, 1802,  p.  332),  even  distilled  water,  acting  on  oinnAbtf 
for  five  weeks  at  00",  will  dissolve  traces  of  the  mineral. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  100.  In  detail,  with  full  summaries  of  earlier  work,  in  Moo. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  chapter  15.  Also,  preliminary,  in  Eighth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey, 
pt.  2, 1880,  p.  085. 
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the  mercuric  sulphide  manifestly  depends  upon  considerations  of 
temperature,  pressure,  concentration,  and  the  nature  of  the  solutions 
employed,  whether  neutral  salts,  sulphydrates,  or  polysulphides. 
That  mercuric  sulphide  is  precipitated  again  by  dilution  has  been 
shown  by  various  observers,  and  Becker^  reports  admixtures  of 
metallic  mercuiy  in  the  sulphide  ithus  thrown  down.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  possible  explanation  of  the  frequent  association  of  free 
mercuiy  and  the  black  metacinnabarite,  although  relief  of  pressure 
may  be  in  some  cases  the  equivalent  of  dilution  as  a  precipitant. 
Organic  matter,  also,  is  a  probable  agent  of  reduction,  by  which  the 
metal  is  liberated.  Bituminous  substances,  such  as  idrialite,  nap- 
alite,  etc.,  are  commonly  associated  with  cinnabar;  and  at  the  Phoenix 
mine  in  California  an  inflammable  gas  issuing  from  cracks  in  the 
rocks  was  foimd  by  W.  H.  Melville'  to  have  the  following  com- 
position: 

Compontion  of  gas  at  Phoenix  mine. 

CO2 0.74 

CH4 61.49 

Na 31.44 

Oj 6.  33 


100.00 

The  hydrocarbon  CH4,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the  first  member  of 
the  paraflSn  series,  to  which  some  bitumens  belong.  Becker'  has 
shown  that  hydrocarbons  will  precipitate  mercuric  sulphide  from  its 
alkaline  solutions,  first,  probably,  as  metacinnabarite,  which  is  after- 
wards slowly  transformed  into  cinnabar.  Another  suggestion,  due  to 
A.  Schrauf  ,*  who  has  studied  the  occurrence  of  mercury  ores  in  Idria, 
is  that  the  metal  may  be  liberated  by  the  direct  dissociation  of  cin- 
nabar vapor.  He  also  ascribes  the  formation  of  some  metacinnaba- 
rite to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  native  mercury.  Here 
again  we  are  reminded  that  the  same  point  may  be  reached  by  more 
than  one  road. 

According  to  Becker,*  the  chief  deposits  of  mercurial  ores  are  all 
in  the  neighborhood  of  igneous  rocks,  from  which,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able, they  were  originally  derived.  The  deep-seated  granit^,  in 
his  opinion,  form  the  principal  source  of  the  mercury.  The  ore 
bodies  in  some  cases  fill  fissures,  fractures,  or  cavities  in  rocks,  the 
latter  being  commonly  of  sedimentary  character;  and  in  other  in- 
stances the  cinnabar  forms  impregnations  in  sandstone  or  limestone. 

»  Am.  Jour.  8cl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1887,  p.  199. 

«  Mon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  373. 

»  Mineral  Resources  U.S. for  1892,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  1893,  p.  139. 

4  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Relcluanstalt,  vol.  41, 1892,  pp.  383,  396.  Schrauf  gives  many  citations  of  litera- 
ture relative  to  mercury,  and  especially  to  the  mines  of  Idria. 

>  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  and  also,  briefly,  in  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1892,  p.  139. 
In  the  monograph,  Becker  has  summed  up  the  conditions  at  all  important  localities  as  known  in  1887. 
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The  ores  are  commonly  associated  with  pyrite  or  marcasite,  sulp^nur, 
calcite,  barite,  gypsum,  opal,  quartz,  and  other  secondary  minerals, 
and  show  distinct  evidence  that  they  have  been  brought  up  from 
below  in  solution.*  In  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  evidence  of 
hydrous  or  solfataric  origin  is  very  clear.  A.  liversidge,'  for  ex- 
ample, reports  mercury  and  mercuric  sulphide  in  hot-spring  deposits 
near  Ohaiawai,  New  Zealand;  and  in  3,403  grams  of  a  sinter  from 
Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada,  Becker  and  Melville*  found  0.0070 
gram  of  HgS.  In  Becker's  opinion  alkaline  solutions  containing 
sulphides  are  the  natural  solvents  of  the  mercurial  compounds; 
although  V.  Spirek*  describing  the  deposits  at  Monte  Amiata,  Tus- 
cany, suggests  that  the  mercury  was  first  dissolved  as  sulphate  and 
precipitated  later  by  alkaline  polysulphides.  For  this  supposition 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  positive  evidence.  At  Idria  A.  Schrauf  * 
found  no  indications  of  the  existence  of  alkaline  thermal  springs — 
a  bit  of  negative  testimony  which  may  or  may  not  be  important.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume  that  the  mercurial  solutions  have 
been  the  same  at  all  localities.  In  fact,  they  must  have  varied  both 
in  their  chemical  composition  and  in  the  physical  conditions  under 
which  they  came  to  the  surface.  Even  the  differences  in  the  rocks 
through  which  the  solutions  travel  would  modify  their  properties. 

ZINC  AND  CADMIUM. 

Zinc,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  chapter, 
is  widely  diffused  in  the  rocks,  and  it  also  occurs  in  minute  propor- 
tions in  sea  water.  Cadmium  is  found  associated  with  zinc,  and 
the  very  rare  metals  gallium  and  indium  are  also  obtained  from  zinc 
ores.® 

» In  addition  to  Becker's  monograph,  see  J.  A.  Phillips,  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  See.,  vol.  35,  1879,  p.  390; 
and  J.  Le  Conte  and  W.  B.  Rising,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  23,  on  Sulphur  Bank,  Califumia. 
Lc  Conte  (idem,  vol.  25, 1883,  p.  424)  has  discussed  the  deposits  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada.  See  also, 
on  Califomian  quicksilver  ores,  W.  Forstner,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  78,  1904,  p.  385, 426;  and  In  BuH 
No.  27,  California  State  Mining  Bureau.  Wendebom  (Berg-  u.  hiittenm.  Zeitung,  vol.  63, 1904,  p.  274) has 
described  merairy  deposits  in  Oregon;  and  G.  F.  Monckton  (Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (British),  vol.  27, 
1904,  p.  4(i3)  thosf  of  British  Columbia.  For  a  recent  study  of  the  mercury  mines  at  Mount  Avala,  Servia, 
see  II.  Fischer,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  vol.  14, 190*5,  p.  245.  For  an  account  of  the  mines  at  Almaden, 
Spain,  see  H.  Kiiss,  Annales  des  mines,  7th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1878,  p.  39.  On  Huancavelica,  Peru,  see  A.  F. 
Umlauff,  Bol.  Cuerpo  in^cn.  minas  Peru,  No.  7, 1904.  F.  Katser  (Berg-  u.  hflttenm.  Jahrbuch,  vol.  55. 
1907,  p.  145)  has  described  the  merciuy  deposits  of  Bosnia.  A  li.st  of  the  principal  mercury  deposits  of 
the  world,  by  L.  Demaret,  is  given  in  Annales  des  mines  de  Belgiqne,  vol.  9, 1904,  p.  35. 

'  Jour.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  11,  p.  262.  See  also  J.  Park,  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.,  voL  38, 
1904,  p.  27.  Park  cites  another  memoir  by  A.  P.  Griffiths,  in  Trans.  New  Zealand  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  2, 
p.  48.  A  laterreport  by  J.  M.  Bell  and  E .  de  C.  Clarke  is  in  Bull.  New  Zealand  Geol.  Survey  No.  8, 1900, 
p.  87. 

» Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  344. 

*  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1897,  p.  369;  idem,  1902,  p.  297.  Splrek  gives  references  to  other  literature 
concerning  Monte  Amiata.  See  also  R.  Rosenlecher,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1894,  p.  337,  on  this  and 
other  Tuscan  deposits.    On  the  mines  of  Vallalta-Sagron,  see  A.  Rzehak,  idem,  1905,  p.  325. 

'"  .Tahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  41, 1892,  p.  379. 

« On  the  occurrence  of  gallium,  indium,  germanium,  and  other  rare  metals  in  sine  blende,  see  G.  Urbain 
Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  149, 1909,  p.  602. 
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Although  native  zmc  has  been  several  times  reported,  its  existence 
is  doubtful.  None  of  the  occurrences  is  completely  authenticated. 
The  fundamental  ore  of  zinc  is  the  sulphide,  ZnS,  known  as  sphal- 
erite, blende,  or  black-jack  when  crystallized  in  the  isometric  system, 
or  as  wurtzite  when  it  is  hexagonal.  Cadmium  is  found  almost 
exclusively  as  the  sulphide,  CdS,  or  greenockite,  which  is  also  hex- 
agonal.^ Many  massive  blendes  are  really  mixtures  of  sphalerite 
and  wurtzite.'  The  rare  mineral  voltzite  is  an  oxysulphide  of  ziqc, 
4ZnS.ZnO. 

Sphalerite,  wurtzite,  and  greenockite  have  all  been  prepared  syn- 
thetically,  and  wurtzite  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace 
product.*  According  to  H.  de  Senarmont,*  sphalerite  is  formed  when 
zinc  solutions  are  heated  in  sealed  tubes  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide — a  method  which  was  also  employed  by  H.  Baubigny.^ 
J.  Durocher'  prepared  sphalerite  by  heating  zinc  chloride  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Cadmium  chloride  treated  in  the 
same  way  gave  greenockite. 

By  fusing  precipitated  cadmium  sulphide  with  potassium  carbon- 
ate and  sulphur  E.  Schiiler^  obtained  crystals  of  greenockite.  This 
observation  has  since  been  verified  by  R.  Schneider.®  H.  Sainte- 
Claire  Deville  and  H.  Troost®  fused  zinc  sulphate,  calcium  fluoride, 
and  barium  sulphide  together,  and  produced  crystals  of  wurtzite. 
With  cadmium  sulphate  greenockite  was  formed.  They  also  obtained 
wurtzite  by  passing  hydrogen  over  red-hot  zinc  sulphide.  The  latter 
was  decomposed,  forming  zinc  vapor  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  which 
reacted  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  apparatus  to  produce  the  crystal- 
line mineral.  Wurtzite  and  greenockite  were  prepared  by  T.  Sidot^® 
when  zinc  or  cadmium  oxide  was  heated  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur.  In 
another  paper  ^^  he  states  that  amorphous  zinc  sulphide,  heated  in 
an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  or  of  sulphur  dioxide,  crystallizes  into 
wurtzite.  P.  Hautefeuille^'  heated  zinc  and  cadmium  sulphide 
under  a  layer  of  powdery  alumina;  the  two  compounds  volatilized 
and  were  redeposited  on  the  surface  of  the  alumina  as  wurtzite  or 
greenockite.  He  also  found  that  blende,  heated  to  redness,  was 
transformed   into   wurtzite.     R.    Lorenz^'   obtained   wurtzite    and 

>  A  basic  carbonate  of  cadmium  and  the  crystallized  oxide,  CdO,  are  recently  discovered  minerals. 
s  See  J.  Noelting,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Hin.,  vol.  17,  ]»90,  p.  220. 

s  See  W.  Stahl,  Berg-  u.  hattenm.  Zeitung,  1888,  p.  207;  II.  Fdrstner,  Zeitschr.  Kryst. Min.,  vol.  5, 1881, 
p.  363;  and  H.  Tniube,  Neues  Johrb.,  Beil.  Bd.  9, 1894,  p.  151. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  109.    The  description  of  the  process  is  very  vague. 

*  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artificielle  des  mindraux,  p.  28. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  825. 

'  Liebig'8  Annalen,  vol.  87, 1853,  p.  34. 
■  Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  149. 1873,  p.  391. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52, 1881 ,  p.  920. 
!•  Idem,  vol.  62, 1866,  p.  999. 

u  Idem,  vol.  63, 1866,  p.  188. 
M  Idem,  vol.  93, 1881,  p.  824. 
u  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  OeseU.,  vol.  24, 1891,  p.  1501. 
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greenockite  bj  acting  on  the  vapor  of  adnc  or  cadmium  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide.    This  process  recalls  that  of  Deville  and  Troost. 

Two  hydrochemical  processes  have  also  yielded  greenoddte.  C. 
Geitner^  heated  metallic  cadmium  with  sulphurous  acid  to  200^  in 
a  sealed  tube.  A  mixture  of  amorphous  and  crystalline  sulphide  was 
deposited.  A.  Ditto'  found  that  amorphous  cadmium  sulphide  could 
be  dissolved  in  ammonium  sulphydrate,  especially  at  a  temperature 
of  60^.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  greenockite  and  free  sulphur  were 
formed. 

For  geological  purposes  these  syntheses  of  blende  and  wurtmte  are 
very  suggestive.  Blende  is  formed  at  relatively  low  temperatures, 
and  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  transformed  into  the  hexagonal 
modification.  An  ore  body  containing  wurtate  is  therefore,  prob- 
ably, a  product  of  relatively  high  temperatures.  What  these  tem- 
peratures are  and  at  what  temperatures  the  transformation  takes 
place  remain  to  be  determined.  The  hydrochemical  syntheses  of 
blende,  furthermore,  are  paralleled  by  certain  natural  occurrences  of 
the  mineral.  G.  Bischof,'  for  example,  mentions  a  sinter,  formed 
within  historical  times  in  an  old  lead  mine,  which  contained  37.57  pa 
cent  of  ZnS.  It  was  probably  produced  by  tlie  action  of  <iecaying 
wood  upon  the  zinc-bearing  mine  waters.  In  North  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, H.  A.  Wheeler^  found  massive  blende  embedded  in  lignite, 
where  it  had  evidently  been  formed  by  the  reducing  action  of  organic 
matter  upon  other  zinc  compounds.  C.  R.  Keyes*  speaks  of  blende 
crystals,  one-fourth  inch  across,  which  had  grown  on  iron  nails 
immersed  in  a  mine  water  during  fifteen  years.  W.  P.  Jeimey*  also 
refers  to  the  deposition  of  crystallized  blende  on  the  walls  of  a  tunnel 
which  had  been  closed  and  flooded  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  Some 
crystals  were  deposited  on  the  pick  marks  left  by  the  miners. 

Zinc  sulphide  is  also  known  in  nature  as  a  chemical  precipitate. 
In  workings  at  Galena,  Kansas,  large  cavities  have  been  found,  filled 
with  a  white  mud  which  consisted  of  nearly  pure  zinc  sulphide 
mingled  with  acid  water.''  Evidently  the  zinc  had  been  dissolved, 
probably  by  the  oxidation  of  blende,  and  then  thrown  down  again, 
either  by  sulphureted  waters  or  by  organic  matter.  Natural  solu- 
tions of  zinc  sulphate  exist  in  the  region  around  Joplin,  and  have 
already  been  described  in  previous  portions  of  this  volume.*    An 

1  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  129, 1864,  p.  350. 
s Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  402. 

s  Lchrbiich  der  chemischen  and  physfkallsohen  Geologie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  660. 
4  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  voL  7, 1805,  p.  123.    Other  associations  of  sphalerite  witti  ooal,s]io  iB 
Missouri,  are  mentioned  by  W.  P.  Jenney,  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  ,vol.  33,  lOOS,  p.  400. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  611. 
-  Idem,  voL  33, 1903,  p.  470. 

7  Described  by  J.  D.  Robertson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  40, 1800,  p.  160;  and  by  M.  W.  nomdl.  !>• 
Hawkins,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  voL  49, 1800,  p.  499. 

*  See  ante,  p.  177. 
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occurrence  of  sphalerite  as  a  primary  mineral  in  granite  has  been 
reported  by  E.  Rimann.^  ' 

The  oxidized  compounds  of  zinc,  as  natural  minerals^  are  fairly 
numerous.     The  following  species  are  especially  noteworthy: 

Zincite ZnO. 

Gahnite" ZnAl204. 

Franklinite' ZnFea04. 

Chalcophanite^ ZnO.2MnO2.2HaO. 

Smithsonite. . .'. ZnCO,. 

Hydrozincite ZnC08.2Zn02H2. 

WiUemite* ZnjSiO^. 

Calamine Zn^HjSiOs. 

Clinohedrite ZnCaHjSiOs. 

HardyBtonite ZnCajSiaOj. 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  phosphates,  hopeite*  and  kehoeite; 
the  arsenates,  adamite,  kottigite,  and  veszelyite;  descloizite,  a  vana- 
date of  lead  and  zinc;  and  the  sulphates,  goslarite  and  zincaluminite. 
Jeffersonite  is  a  zinc-bearing  pyroxene,  and  danalite  is  a  silicate  plus 
sulphide,  of  zinc,  manganese,  iron,  and  glucinum.  None  of  these 
species  need  further  mention  except  goslarite,  ZnS04.7H,0,  which  is 
the  compound  of  zinc  existing  in  mine  waters  and  in  zinciferous 
springs.  When  zinc  is  removed  from  an  ore  body  by  solution,  it  is 
carried  in  this  form. 

Zincite,  the  natural  oxide  of  zinc,  is  well  known  as  a  furnace  prod- 
uct, and  it  has  also  been  repeatedly  synthetized.*  According  to  A. 
Daubrfie,'  when  zinc  chloride  and  water  vapor  act  upon  lime  at  a  red 
heat,  zincite  is  formed.  Ferriferes  and  Dupont^  obtained  it,  at  a 
similar  temperature,  by  the  action  of  steam  upon  zinc  chloride  alone. 
By  heating  the  amorphous  oxide  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  T. 
Sidot*  was  able  to  effect  its  crystallization.  A.  Gorgeu'  prepared 
the  mineral  by  several  processes,  one  of  which'  consisted  in  the  gradual 
calcination  of  zinc  sulphate  or  nitrate.  In  this  case  better  results 
were  obtained  when  an  alkaline  sulphate  was  mingled  with  the  zinc 
sal(.  Zincite  was  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  zinc  fluoride  and 
potassium  fluoride  was  strongly  heated  in  a  current  of  steam. 

The  zinc  spinels,  gahnite  and  franklinite,  have  also  been  arti- 
ficially prepared.    J.  J.  Ebelmen*®  obtained  gahnite  by  fusing  a 

,     >  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1910,  p.  123. 

s  The  formalsB  here  given  are  ideoL    Part  of  the  tine  is  commonly  replaced  by  manganese  or  iron. 

•  Troostite  is  a  manganiferous  wiUemite. 

•  For  a  83mthesis  of  hopette,  see  C.  Friedel  and  E.  Blarasin,  BulL  Boo.  min.,  voL  3, 1870,  p.  153. 

•  See  H.  Traabe,  Neues  Jahrb.,  BeiL  Bd.  9, 1894,  p.  151;  and  H.  Ries,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48, 1894, 
p.  256,  on  zincite  as  a  furnace  product.  Bee  also  J.  T.  Cundell  and  A.  Hutchinson,  Min.  Mag.,  vol.  9, 1892, 
p.  5.  L.  Bourgeois  (Reproduction  artifldelle  des  minAraux)  cites  other  examples,  and  so,  too,  does  Ries. 
Bourgeois  also  mentions  syntheses  by  Beoquerel  and  Regnault,  but  his  references  are  erroneous  and  I  can 
not  verify  them. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  39, 1854,  p.  135. 
7  Bee  Bourgeois,  op.  dt,  p.  56. 

>  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  69, 1869,  p.  201. 

•  Idem,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  120. 

»  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  34. 
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mixture  of  alumina,  zinc  oxide,  and  boron  trioxide.  When  f  enic  oxide 
was  used  in  place  of  alumina,  franUinite  was  formed.  By  vapor- 
izing aluminum  chloride  and  zdnc  chloride  over  lime  at  a  red  heat,  A. 
Daubrte^  prepared  gahnite;  and  franldinite  was  similarly  produced 
by  using  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  zinc.  H.  Sainte-daire  DeviUe 
and  H.  Caron'  obtained  gahnite  by  vaporizing  a  mixture  of  zinc 
and  aluminum  fluorides  in  presence  of  boric  oxide.  A.  Stelzner' 
found  gahnite,  with  fayalite,  in  the  walls  of  a  muffle  of  a  zinc  furnace 
at  Freiberg,  where  it  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  vapors 
upon  the  day  silicates.  In  another  similar  case,  H.  Schulze  and 
Stelzner^  report  the  formation  of  willemite  and  tridymite.  The 
occurrence  of  ciystallized  willemite  in  a  fujnace  slag  has  also  been 
recorded  by  W.  M.  Hutchings.* 

According  to  A.  Daubrfe,^  willemite  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  silicon  tetrachloride  upon  zinc  oxide  at  a  red  heat.  This,  how- 
ever, was  denied  by  H.  Sidnte-Claire  Deville,*  who  found  that  willem- 
ite was  decomposed  by  silicon  chloride.  It  is  formed  when  silicon 
fluoride  acts  upon  zinc  oxide,  and  also  by  the  action  of  zinc  fluoride 
upon  heated  silica.  A.  Gorgeu'  produced  willemite  by  two  proc- 
esses. First,  zinc  sulphate,  calcined  with  an  alkaline  sulphate  and 
siUca,  yields  willemite  and  tridymite.  Secondly,  the  mineral  is  f  onned 
when  zinc  chloride  is  fused  with  silica  in  presence  of  steam. 

By  heating  metallic  zinc  with  seltzer  water  in  a  sealed  tube  at 
100^,  L.  Bourgeois'  obtained  crystals  of  smithsonite.  G.  Bischof 
cites  a  number  of  instances  in  which  zinc  carbonate  has  formed  as  a 
deposit  from  natural  waters. 

In  nature,  zinc  ores  occur  under  a  variety  of  conditions — ^in  true 
metalliferous  veins,  in  metamorphic  rocks,  and  under  circumstances 
which  indicate  a  sedimentary  origin.  In  some  cases  they  form  meta- 
somatic  replacements  of  limestone.  Percolating  solutions  of  zinc, 
permeating  limestones,  would  necessarily  react  upon  the  latter,  the 
zinc  being  deposited  as  carbonate  in  place  of  the  removed  lime  com- 
pounds.   Pseudomorphs  of  smithsonite  after  calcite  are  well  known. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  chapter  evidener^  was  adduced  showing 
that  zinc  was  present,  albeit  in  small  amounts,  in  Archean  rocks, 
from  which  it  may  be  concentrated.  It  is  also  foimd  in  diffused 
traces  in  many  sedimentary  rocks.    L.  Dieulaf ait  *®  detected  zinc  in 

I  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 18M,  p.  135. 

*  Idem.  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  76fi. 

*  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  1, 1882,  p.  170. 

*  Idem,  pt.  1, 1881,  p.  120. 

*  Qeol.  Mag.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  7, 1800,  p.  31. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  1304. 
7  Idem,  vol.  104, 1887,  p.  120. 

*  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  mindraox,  p.  144. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  chemischen  mid  physlkallschen  Oeologie,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  861. 
xo  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  90, 1880,  p.  1573,  and  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  70. 
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hundreds  of  samples  of  Jurassic  limestone  from  central  France.  J.  D. 
Robertson^  found  it,  with  lead  and  copper,  in  the  limestones  of  Mis- 
souri, and  J.  B.  Weems'  determined  lead  and  zinc  in  the  limestones 
and  dolondtes  of  the  Dubuque  region,  Iowa.  The  average  of  nine 
samples  analyzed  by  Weems  gave  0.00326  per  cent  Pb  and  0.00029 
per  cent  Zn.  Robertson's  figures  are  as  follows  for  six  Silurian  mag- 
nesian  limestones  and  seven  limestones  from  the  ** Lower"  Carbon- 
iferous ;  they  are  stated  in  percentages. 

Leady  zincj  and  copper  in  limestones. 


Lead.. 
Zinc. . . 
Copper. 


Bflurian. 


Trace  to  0. 00166 
0. 00016  to  0. 01536 
0. 00040  to  0. 00256 


Lower  Carboniferous. 


Trace  to  0. 00346 
Trace  to  0. 00255 
Trace  to  0. 00880 


Small  as  these  proportions  are,  they  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  the  ore  bodies  in  the  regions  studied.  In  each  region 
a  comparatively  moderate  amount  of  decomposition  of  the  country 
rocks  would  supply  the  ores  contained  in  the  known  deposits.' 

Similar  results  to  those  of  Weems  and  Robertson  were  obtained 
by  A.  M.  Finlayson*  in  his  study  of  the  British  lead  and  zinc  deposits. 
These  metals  were  found  in  the  country  rocks  in  quantities  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude,  and  were  more  abundant  in  the  granites 
than  in  the  limestones.  Finlayson  regards  the  metals  as  having  been 
brought  up  in  solution  from  below,  in  waters  which  contained  alka- 
line sulphides  and  also  fluorine.  The  order  of  deposition  of  the  vein 
minerals  was  chalcopyrite,  first,  then  fluorite,  blende,  galena,  and 
finally  pyrite. 

This  association  of  sphalerite  with  other  sulphides  is  very  general, 
so  much  so  that  economic  geologists  usually  consider  lead  and  zinc 
together.  In  the  famous  ore  bodies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  the  two 
ores  are  rarely  found  quite  apart,  although  in  one  locaUty  zinc  may 
predominate,  while  lead  is  the  chief  thing  of  value  in  another.  Cal- 
cite,  dolomite,  and  sometimes  fluorite  or  barite  are  frequent  com- 
panions of  the  ores,  and  bituminous  matter  is  often  present  also.  By 
alteration  of  sphalerite,  surface  deposits  of  calamine  and  smithsonite 
are  formed,  just  as  oxidized  ores  are  developed  above  bodies  of  copper 
sulphide.  Secondary  crystallizations  of  sphalerite  are  also  common 
where  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate,  formed  near  the  top  of  an  ore  body, 
have  percolated  downward  and  been  reduced  to  sulphide  again.     It 

1  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  7, 1894,  pp.  479-481. 

•  Cited  by  S.  CalTln  and  H.  F.  Bain,  Iowa  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  10, 1900,  p.  566. 

•  See  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  4, 1882,  pp.  367-663,  and  A.  Winslow,  Missouri  OeoL 
Bnnrey,  vols.  6  and  7,  especially  vol.  7, 1894,  p.  467,  etc. 

•  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soo.,  vol.  66, 1910,  p.  299. 
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is  highly  probable  that  pyrite  or  marcasite  may  react  upon  the  zinc- 
bearing  solutions  and  aid  in  the  regeneration  of  the  sphalerite.  Some 
experiments  by  H.  N.  Stokes/  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  have  shown  the  possibility  of  such 
reactions.  Pyrite  and  marcasite  heated  to  180°  with  solutions  of  zinc 
salts  and  alkaline  carbonates  actually  yield  zinc  sulphide.  Sphalerite 
sometimes  occurs  in  stalactitic  forms,  which  could  be  deposited  only 
from  solutions.  The  calamine  and  smithsonite  are  sometimes  pure  and 
crystalline,  sometimes  quite  impure  and  earthy.  The  so-called  ''tal- 
low clays"  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  zinc-bearing  clays,  probably 
mixtures  of  aluminous  siUcates  with  calamine,  and  they  contain  from 
4  or  5  per  cent  up  to  56  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide.'  Similar  clays,  from  an 
ore  body  at  Leadville,  Colorado,  were  analyzed  by  W.  F.  HiDebrand.' 

On  the  sedimentary  lead  and  zinc  ores  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
there  is  a  copious  Uterature,  with  much  discussion  about  genetic  prob- 
lems. Some  authorities  derive  the  ores  from  ascending,  heated 
waters;  some  find  their  proximate  sources  in  the  adjacent  limestones, 
and  others  trace  them  still  further  back  to  Archean  rocks,  or  argue 
that  the  zinc  and  lead  were  deposited  with  the  sediments  from  solu- 
tion in  the  Silurian  ocean.  All  agree,  however,  that  the  ores  were 
deposited  from  solution,  which  is  the  essential  fact  for  the  geochem- 
ist  to  consider.* 

The  zinc  mines  at  Franklin  and  Sterling  Hill,  New  Jersey,  are  of 
a  different  type  from  those  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  being  indeed 
unique.     Here  zincite,  franklinite,  and  willemite,  ores  which  are  rare 

1  Econ.  Ooology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  17.  See  also  the  work  of  Anthon,  Schiirmann,  and  others,  already  cited 
on  p.  612,  ante. 

3  See  W.  H.  Seamon,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  39,  1890,  p.  38;  and  J.  C.  Branner,  Ann.  Kept.  G«oL 
Survey  Arkansas,  vol.  5, 1892,  pp.  9-34.  Both  authors  give  analyses,  and  other  anal>'ses  by  T.  M.  Chatard 
and  II.  N.  Stokes  can  be  found  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  228, 1904,  pp.  361, 362.  A  similar  clay  from. 
Bertha,  Virginia,  with  12.1  percent  ZnO,  was  described  by  B.  H.  Heyward,  Chem.  News,  vol.  44, 1881,  p.  207. 

•  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  12, 1886,  p.  603. 

*  For  data  concerning  these  deposits,  see  J.  D.  Whitney,  Kept.  Oeol.  Survey  Wisconsin,  vol.  1,  chapter  6, 
1862;  T.  C.  Chamberlln,  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  4,  1882,  pp.  367-553;  W.  P.  Blake,  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc 
America,  vol.  5,  1893,  p.  25;  U.  S.  Grant,  Bull.  Wisconsin  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  No.  9,  1903,  and  Bull 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  260,  1905,  p.  305;  E.  E.  Ellis,  idem,  p.  310;  A.  G.  Leonard,  Iowa  G«ol.  Survey,  vol. 
6,  1897,  pp.  13-66;  and  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  16,  1905,  p.  288;  H.  F.  Bain,  Bull,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  225, 
1904,  p.  202;  A.  Winslow,  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vols.  6  and  7, 1894,  and  Jour.  Geok)gy,  vol.  1, 1893,  p.  612; 
J.  D.  Robertson,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  15,  1895,  p.  235;  Bain,  Van  Hise,  and  Adams,  Twenty-second  Ann. 
Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  2,  1902,  p.  23;  W.  P.  Jenney,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  voL  22,  1894,  pp. 
171,  642;  E.  Hedburg,  idem,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  379;  J.  C.  Branner,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  Arkansas,  voL5, 
1892,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  572;  G.  I.  Adams,  idem,  vol.  34, 1904,  p.  163;  BuU. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213,  1903,  p.  187,  and  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  24, 1904;  W.  S.  T.  Smith, 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  196,  and  A.  Keith,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  225, 1904,  p.  208. 
See  also  W.  U.  Case,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22, 1894,  p.  511,  on  the  zinc  ores  of  Bertha,  Virginia. 
S.  F.  Emmons  (Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  22,  1894,  p.  83)  briefly  discusses  the  origin  of  sine  (HBS, 
and  so  too  does  C.  R.  Van  Hise  in  his  Treatise  on  metamorphism,  Mon.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  47, 1904, 
pp.  1125-1 158.  A  zinc  deposit  in  Nevada  is  described  by  Bain,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  285, 1906,  p.  16d 
Other  recent  publications  are  by  E.  Haworth  and  others,  Kansas  Univ.  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  8, 1904;  E.  R. 
Buckley  and  H.  A.  Buehler,  Missouri  Bur.  Geol.  and  Mines,  2d  ser.,  vol.  4, 1906;  H.  F.  Bain,  Bull.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  No.  294,  1907;  T.  L.  Watson,  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  March,  1906.  See  also  Bain,  Bull. 
Wisconsin  Geol.  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  No.  19,  1907.  On  the  genesis  of  the  Ozark  deposits,  see  C.  R.  Keyes, 
Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  119. 
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minerals  elsewhere,  are  most  abmidant,  while  blende  is  present  only 
in  insignificant  quantities.  The  ore  bodies  occur  in  crystalline  lime- 
stone, in  contact  with  gneiss,  and  the  limestone  is  pierced  by  numer- 
ous granitic  dikes.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  character  of  the  ores 
and  their  mineralogical  associations,  that  they  were  formed  by  con- 
tact metamorphism.  A  bed  of  limestone  containing  calamine  and 
smithsonite,  together  with  other  impurities,  might  be  expected  to 
change,  by  thermal  metamorphosis,  into  just  such  a  formation  as  that 
at  Franklin.  The  smithsonite  would  yield  zincite,  the  willemite 
might  be  formed  from  calamine,  and  the  franklinite  and  gahnite,  with 
other  spinels,  could  develop  exactly  as  members  of  the  spinel  group 
develop  in  ordinary  limestones.  This  hypothesis  needs  verification, 
but  it  is  plausible  and  simple.  In  southwestern  New  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  W.  P.  Blake,^  zinc  ores  occur  in  a  contact-metamorphosed 
limestone;  but  blende  is  the  principal  mineral.  Blake,  however,  is 
inclined  to  correlate  this  deposit  with  that  at  Franklin,  notwith- 
standing their  differences.* 

liEAD. 

Although  lead  is  one  of  the  commoner  heavy  metals,  native  lead  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  is  known,  however,  from  several  localities,  but 
it  is  always  of  secondary  origin,  a  product  of  reduction.* 

The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  the  normal  sulphide,  galena,  PbS. 
Allied  to  this  are  the  rare  selenide,  clausthalite,  and  altaite,  the  cor- 
responding telluride.^  The  synthetic  preparation  of  galena  has  been 
effected  by  various  methods,  both  wet  and  dry.  J.  Durocher* 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  lead  chloride  at  a 
red  heat.  Any  other  salt  of  lead  would  probably  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Even  the  silicate  of  lead  contained  in  glass,  according  to 
T.  Sidot,*  when  heated  in  the  vapor  of  sulphur,  yields  galena.  F. 
Stolba'  produced  crystals  of  the  sulphide  by  heating  the  amorphous 
compound  to  dull  redness  with  chalk.  F.  de  Marigny"  produced 
galena  by  fusing  litharge  with  iron  pyrites  and  starch.  F.  Roessler* 
crystallized   both  galena   and  clausthalite  from  solution  in  molten 

1  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1885,  p.  187. 

•  For  data  regarding  the  Franklin  region,  see  F.  L.  Nason,  Ann.  Kept.  State  Geologist,  New  Jersey,  1890, 
p.  25;  and  J.  F.  Ksanp,  Trans.  New  York  Acad.  Scl.,  vol.  13, 1893,  p.  76.  Kemp  gives  references  to  earlier 
literature.    See  also  J.  E.  Wolff,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  213, 1903,  p.  214. 

>  A.  Hamberg  (Zeltschr.  K^rst.  Mln.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  253)  has  suggested  that  at  Harstig,  Sweden,  the 
lead  was  reduced  by  arsenious  oxide. 

«  Nagyagite  Is  a  sulphotellurlde  of  lead,  gold,  and  antimony.  Naumannite,  lehrhachite,  and  corglte  are 
selenldes  of  lead  with  silver,  mercury,  or  copper. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1861,  p.  826.  See  also  A.  Camot,  cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlfl- 
delle  des  mindraux,  p.  30. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62, 1866,  p.  099. 
7  Jahresber.  Chemle,  1863,  p.  242. 

■  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  58, 1864,  p.  967. 

•  Zeltschr.  ano^.  Chemle,  vol.  9,  1896,  p.  41.  By  passing  selenium  vapor  over  melted  lead  0.  Little 
(Llebig's  Annalen,  vol.  112, 1859,  p.  211)  also  produced  the  selenide. 
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lead.  By  distillation  of  a  mixture  containing  lead  oxide,  edphur, 
and  ammonium  chloride,  E.  Weinwchenk*  also  prepared  dyatals  of 
galena.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  noted  that  galena  is  not  uncommon 
in  furnace  slags,  and  that  Mayen^n*  has  reported  its  foimation  as 
a  product  of  sublimation  in  a  burning  coal  mine. 

The  foregoing  syntheses  of  galena  have  small  gedogical  signifi- 
cance. In  nature,  the  mineral  appears  to  be  conmionly  formed  by 
hydrochemical  reactions,  and  these  can  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory. 
C.  Doelter*  allowed  lead  chloride,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  a  solution 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  water  to  remain  in  a  sealed  tube  at  otdinaiy 
room  temperature  during  five  months.  Crystals  of  galena  were  thus 
formed.  E.  Weinschenk^  heated  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  wiUi 
ammonium  sulphydrate  to  180^  in  a  sealed  tube  and  also  obtained 
galena.  H.  N.  Stokes*  has  found  that  pyrite  or  marcasite,  heated 
with  a  solution  of  lead  chloride  to  180^,  wiU  precipitate  lead  sul- 
phide. A.  Daubrfie*  observed  the  formation  of  galena,  togbther  with 
anglesite  and  pho^genite,  by  the  action  of  the  thermal  waters  of 
Bourbonne-les-Bains  on  metallic  lead.  Lead  sulphide  is  also  known 
in  spring  deposits,^  and  as  a  pseudomorphous  replacement  of  other 
minerals.  W.  lindgren*  mentions  replacements  of  calcite,  dolomite, 
and  quartz,  and  also' of  orthoclase  and  rhodonite.  W.  H.  Hobbs*  has 
described  secondary  galena  as  a  surface  fifan  on  cerusite,  formed 
probably  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  latter  mineral. 
That  galena  itself  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  solutions  of 
sodium  sulphide  has  been  shown  by  C.  Doelter.^^  A.  Gautier*^  has 
shown  that  galena  is  dissociated  into  its  elements  by  the  action  of 
steam  at  a  red  heat.  A  little  galena  volatilizes  and  is  redeposited  in 
crystalline  form,  and  some  also  is  converted  into  sulphate.  The  pres- 
ence of  galena  among  the  Vesuvian  sublimates,  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  chapter  of  this  volume,  may  be  correlated  with  Gautier's 
observations. 

The  sulphosalts  of  lead  are  nimierous,  although,  on  accotmt  of 
their  individual  rarity,  they  have  little  significance  as  ores.*'    Sarto- 

1  Zeltschr.  Knrst.  Mln.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  489. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1878,  p.  491. 

>  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  yol.  11, 1886,  p.  41.    A.  C.  Beoquerel  (Compt.  IUnd.,yol.44, 1857,  p.  938),  men- 
tions a  hydrochemical  synthesis  of  galena,  but  too  vaguely  to  warrant  citation  above. 

*  Idem,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

»  Econ.  jQeoIogy,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  22. 

*  Etudes  synth^tiques  de  gdologie  exp6rlmentale,  pp.  84, 85. 

7  See,  for  example,  the  sinter  described  by  O.  F.  Becker  and  W.  H.  MehriUe,  Hon.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey, 
vol.  13, 1888,  p.  344. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  ICin^  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  578. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  60, 1896,  p.  121. 
xo  Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  319. 

u  Ck)mpt.  Rend.,  vol.  142, 1906,  p.  1465. 

»  Boumonite  and  aildnite,  which  contain  both  lead  and  copper,  have  already  been  mentkuied  under  the 
latter  metal. 
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rite,  dufrenoysite,  guitermanite,  jordanite,  raihite,  and  lengenbachite 
are  sulpharsenides.  Zinkenite,  plagionite,  jamesonite,  semseyite, 
boulangeiite,  meneghinitey  geocronite,  kilbrickenite,  and  epiboulan- 
gerite  are  sulphantimonides.  Other  sulphantimonides  of  lead  and 
silver  are  brongniardite,  diaphorite,  freieslebenite,  and  andorite. 
The  sulphobismuthides  are  chiviatite,  rezbanjite,  galenobismutite, 
schirmerite,  cosalite,  schapbachite,  kobellite,  lillianite^  and  beegerite. 
Teallite,  cylindrite,  and  franckeite  are  sulphostannides,  which,  for 
present  purposes,  must  be  classified  under  tin. 

According  to  J.  Foumet,*  zinkenite,  PbSbjS4,  can  be  prepared  by 
fusing  galena  and  stibnite  together  in  proper  proportions.  C.  Doel- 
ter,'  by  heating  antimony,  antimony  trioxide,  and  lead  chloride 
together  in  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide,  obtained  jamesonite,  PbSbjSj, 
mixed  with  stibnite  and  galena.  By  the  action  of  molten  lead  chlo- 
ride upon  antunony  trisulphide,  H.  Sommerlad  *  reproduced  boulan- 
gerite,  PbgSbaSj;  zinkenite;  jamesonite;  warrenite*  (domingite), 
Pb3Sb4Sg;  and  plagionite,  PbsSbgS^.  By  fusing  lead  sulphide  and 
arsenic  trisulphide  together,  he  obtained  sartorite  (scleroclase), 
PbAsaS4,  and  dufrenoysite,  Pb^^Sj.  Whether  any  of  these  syn- 
theses correspond  to  natural  processes  is  questionable.  The  ore  bodies 
in  which  the  minerals  ocdu*  appear,  to  have  been  formed  in  most 
cases  from  mineralized  solutions,  or  else  by  pneumatolytic  reactions 
at  temperatures  which  were  not  excessively  high.  Syntheses,  to  be 
geologically  significant,  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  which  nature 
seems  to  have  followed. 

By  oxidation,  carbonation,  etc.,  the  sulphur  compounds  of  lead  are 
transformed  into  other  minerals.  Among  them  are  the  three  oxides, 
massicot,  PbO;  minium,  Pb,04;  and  plattnerite,  PbO,.  All  these 
have  been  prepared  synthetically  in  crystalline  form,  but  in  most 
cases  by  methods  which  scarcely  resemble  natural  processes.  A.  C. 
Becquerel,'^  by  allowing  an  alkaline  solution  of  alumina  or  silica  to  act 
slowly  upon  a  plate  of  lead,  obtained  crystals  of  massicot.  The  lead 
was  siuTounded  by  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  and  Becquerel  attributed  the 
synthesis  to  electrical  action.  It  was  more  probably  a  simple  hydro- 
chemical  process. 

I  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artlflcieUe  des  miodraux,  p.  46,  firom  Jour,  prakt.  Chemle,  vol.  2, 
p.  490. 

s  Zettschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  11, 1S86,  p.  40. 

>  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  18,  laos,  p.  420.  Sommerlad's  results  have  been  called  in  question  by 
F.  Ducatte  (Thesis,  Univ.  Paris,  1902)  and  J.  Rondet  (Thesis,  Univ.  Paris,  1904),  who  claim  that  the  reac- 
tions employed  really  produce  complex  chlorinated  sulphides,  and  not  true  snlphosalts. 

*  According  to  L.  J.  Spencer  (Min.  Mag.,  vol.  14,  1907,  p.  207),  warrenite  is  identical  with  Jamesonite. 
W.  T.  Schaller  (Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  48, 1911,  p.  662)  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  Jamesonite  and  cinloenite. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  34, 1852,  p.  29.  See  also,  for  other  researches,  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle 
des  mindraux,  p.  56.  L.  Michel  (Bull.  Soo.  min.,  vol.  13,  1890,  p.  56)  reports  syntheses  of  minium  and 
plattnerite. 
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Lead  carbonate,  cemsite,  PbCOj,  is  a  common  mineral,  produced 
by  the  action  of  carbonated  waters  in  the  upper  levels  of  ore  bodies.^ 
There  are  also  the  basic  hydrocerusite,  Pbj  (OH),  (COj),,  and  the  rare 
dundasite,  a  carbonate  of  aluminum  and  lead.'  Becquerel*  obtained 
crystals  of  cerusite  when  a  solution  of  sodium  and  calcium  carbonate 
acted  gradually  upon  a  plate  of  lead.  E.  Frfimy*  produced  the 
mineral  by  the  slow  diffusion  of  a  carbonate  solution  into  a  lead 
solution  through  a  porous  membrane.  By  some  such  gradual  min- 
gling of  dilute  solutions,  the  natural  cerusite  is  probably  often  formed.* 
H.  von  Dechen"  has  reported  the  case  of  an  old  mine  whose  walls  were 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  cerusite,  which  had  been  deposited 
from  solution  like  sinter.  A  Lacroix'  has  observed  the  mineral  as 
a  coating  on  old  Roman  coins.  It  is  also  produced  by  metasomatic 
replacement  in  limestones,  and  fossils,  such  as  encrinites,  have  been 
found  completely  transformed  into  cerusite.*  The  rare  chloro- 
carbonate  of  lead,  phosgenite,  PbjCljCOg,  was  reproduced  by  C. 
Friedel  and  E.  Sarasin^  when  lead  chloride,  lead  carbonate^  and 
water  were  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube  to  180®.  It  was  also 
prepared  by  A.  de  Schulten,*®  who  allowed  a  filtered  solution  of  lead 
chloride  to  stand  in  a  large  flask  while  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
passed  slowly  through  the  vacant  space  above. 

Cotunnite,  lead  chloride,  PbClj,  is  found  in  nature  as  a  volcanic 
mineral,  produced  by  sublimation.  F.  Stober  "  reproduced  the  min- 
eral by  this  process,  and  also  obtained  it  in  minute  crystals  from 
simple  solution  in  water  or  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  It  was  also 
formed  by  A.  C.  Becquerel,"  much  earlier,  by  allowing  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride  to  act  upon  galena  during  a 
period  of  seven  years.  The  sulphate,  anglesite,  was  obtained  at  the 
same  time.  The  great  rarity  of  cotunnite  as  a  natural  mineral  is  due 
to  the  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  lead  to  form  basic  salts,  and  the 
basic  chlorides  are  much  more  frequently  found.  Matlockite,  PbjOClj, 
and  mendipite,  PbgOjClj,  have  long  been  known.  Schwartzembergite 
is  like  mendipite  in  composition,  but  with  iodine  largely  replacing 

1  A  large  deposit  of  cerusite  in  the  Terrible  mine,  at  Ilse,  Colo.,  has  recently  been  described  by  R.  6. 
Brinsmadc,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  83, 1907,  p.  844.  Its  formation  is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  descending 
waters. 

s  Soo  G.  T.  Prior,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  14,  1906,  p.  167. 

'  l/oc.  cit. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  63, 1866,  p.  714. 

»  The  syntheses  of  cerusite,  by  J.  Riban  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  93, 1881,  p.  1026),  and  of  hydrocerusite,  by 
L.  Bourgeois  (Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  11, 1888,  p.  221),  have  no  relation  to  natural  processes. 

•  Neues  Jahrb.,  1858,  p.  216. 

7  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  6, 1883,  p.  175. 

«  See  Blode,  Neucs  Jahrb.,  1834,  p.  638. 

»  BuU.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  4, 1881,  p.  175. 
«« Idem,  vol.  20,  1897  ,p.  194. 

"  Bull.  Acad.  Belgique,  3d  ser.,  vol.  30, 1895,  p.  346. 
w  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  34, 1862,  p.  29. 
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chlorine.  Laurionite,*  paralaiuiohite,  penfieldite,  daviesite;  and  fied- 
lerite  are  oxychlorides  of  lead  which  have  formed  on  ancient  slags  at 
Laurium,  in  Greece.  CaracoUte  is  a  double  salt  of  the  composition 
PbOHQ  +  Na,S04.  Percylite,  cumengeite,  and  pseudoboleite  are 
oxychlorides  of  lead  and  copper,  and  boleite  is  similar  in  composition, 
but  with  silver  chloride  as  an  additional  component.' 

Lead  sulphate,  PbSO^,  as  the  crystallized  mineral  anglesite,  is  a 
common  oxidation  derivative  of  galena.  According  to  E.  Jannetaz' 
galena  is  easily  attacked  by  acid  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  such  as 
are  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  pyrite  or  marcasite.  The  associa- 
tion of  galena  with  pyrite,  therefore,  is  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  anglesite.  Its  synthesis  by  Becquerel  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  it  has  also  been  prepared  by  Mac6,*  who  added  a  solution  of  fer- 
rous sulphate  very  slowly  to  one  of  lead  nitrate.  Essentially  the 
same  process  was  successfully  followed  by  E.  Fremy*  and  by  E. 
Masing,"  a  soluble  sulphate  being  allowed  to  diffuse  very  slowly  into 
one  of  a  lead  salt — ^in  Masing's  case  lead  nitrate.  Lead  sulphate, 
although  relatively  insoluble,  is  not  absolutely  so;  it  therefore  can 
be  crystallized,  as  the  syntheses  show,  when  it  is  formed  with  extreme 
slowness  in  very  dilute  solutions.  Conditions  of  the  sort  probably 
attend  the  formation  of  anglesite  in  bodies  of  lead  ore;  but  when  car- 
bonates are  present  in  the  percolating  waters,  cerusite  is  produced 
instead.  The  synthesis  of  anglesite  by  N.  S.  Manross,^  who  obtained 
it  by  fusing  lead  cliloride  with  potassium  sulphate,  does  not  seem  to 
correspond  with  any  natural  mode  of  formation. 

Lanarkite  is  a  rare,  basic  sulphate  of  lead,  PbjSOj.*  Caledonite 
and  linarite  are  basic  sulphates  of  lead  and  copper,  and  plumbojaro- 
site  is  another  basic  sulphate  of  lead  and  ferric  iron.  LeadhiUite  is  a 
complex  salt  of  the  formula  PbSO4.2PbCO3.Pb  (OH),.  At  Granby, 
Missouri,  according  to  W.  M.  Foote,'  it  occurs  as  a  pseudomorph 
after  calcite  and  galena.  Li  composition  it  suggests  a  double  salt 
formed  by  the  imion  of  hydrocerusite  and  anglesite,  in  equimolecular 
proportions.*®  Plumbojarosite,  a  highly  hydrated  sulphate  of  lead 
and  iron,  is  abundant  in  some  mines  in  Utah. 

&  For  a  synthesis  of  laurlonite,  PbOHCl,  see  A.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  80c.  min.,  vol.  20, 1807,  p.  ISS.  On  tliB 
me  minerals  of  Laurium,  see  A.  Lacroix  and  De  Schulten,  Bull.  80c  min.,  vol.  31, 1908,  p.  79.  OeorsiadMte, 
a  phosphate  and  chloride  of  lead,  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

s  Percylite,  cumengeite,  and  boleite  have  been  made  artifldally  by  C.  Friedel,  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  15, 
1892,  p.  90;  vol.  16, 1893,  p.  187;  and  vol.  17, 1894,  p.  6.  See  also,  in  reference  to  these  minerals,  E.  Mallard, 
Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  16, 1893,  p.  184,  and  O.  Friedel,  idem,  vol.  29, 1906,  p.  14. 

a  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  3, 1875,  p.  310. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  36, 1853,  p.  825. 

» Idem,  vol.  63, 1866,  p.  714. 

•  Jahreeber.  Chemie,  1889,  p.  4. 

Y  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  82, 1852,  p.  348. 

•  For  a  synthesis  of  lanarkite,  see  A.  de  Schulten,  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  21, 1808,  p.  142. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  50, 1895,  p.  09. 

I*  Palmierite,  a  double  sulphate  of  lead  and  potassium,  is  found  among  the  recent  products  of  fumande 
action  at  Vesuvius. 
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Lead  salts  analogous  to  anc^esite  are  the  chiomate,  croooite, 
FbCr04;  the  molybdate,  wulfenite,  PbMoO^;  and  the  tungstate,  stol- 
zite,  PbW04.  The  rare  phcenicochroite^  is  a  basic  chromate, 
ThJOrfi^;  vauquelinite  is  a  chromate  and  phosphate,  and  bereaovite 
is  described  as  a  chromate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  which  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  equivalent  of  leadhillite,  for  it  contains  no  water. 

When  sodium  tungstate  is  fused  with  lead  diloride,  according  to 
N.  S.  Manross,'  stolzite  is  formed.  With  sodium  molybdate,  wulfen- 
ite  is  produced;  and  by  fusing  together  potassium  chromate  and 
lead  chloride  he  obtained  crocoite.  The  formation  of  wulfenite  as 
a  furnace  product*  is  probably  due  to  some  reaction  of  this  kind. 
By  slow  diffusion  of  solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  lead  nitrate 
into  one  another  A.  Drevermann^  obtained  both  crocoite  and  phoem- 
cochroite.  Cerussite  and  anglesite  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
from  impurities  in  the  reagents.  A.  C*  Becquerel*  allowed  a  gal- 
vanic couple  of  lead  and  platinum  to  act  for  several  years  upon  a 
solution  of  chromic  chloride  and  secured  crystals  which  appeared 
to  be  crocoite.  S.  Meunier*  found  that  phoemcochroite  was  formed 
when  fragments  of  galena  were  immersed  during  six  months  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate.  L.  Bourgeois^  boiled  precipitated 
lead  chromate  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  From  the  hot,  filtered  solu- 
tion crystals  of  crocoite  were  deposited.  Better  results  were  obtained 
when  the  operation  was  conducted  in  a  sealed  tube  at  130^.  Lachaud 
and  Lepierre'  state  that  when  amorphous  lead  chromate  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  it  crystallizes  into  crocoite.  Phceni- 
cochroite  was  formed  when  lead  chromate  and  sodium  chloride  were 
fused  together.  Both  chromates  were  obtained  by  Ltldeking  •  upon 
exposing  to  the  air  during  several  months  a  solution  of  lead  chromate 
in  caustic  potash.  Of  all  these  syntheses,  that  by  Meunier  seems 
best  to  represent  the  probable  natural  processes. 

Three  lead  minerals,  the  chloro-phosphate,  pyromorphite, 
PbjPjOijCl;  the  corresponding  arsenate,  mimetite,  Pb,As,Oi,Q;  and 
the  vanadium  salt,  vanadinite,  Fh^fi^fil,  occur  both  independently 
and  in  a  great  variety  of  isomorphous  mixtures.  Endlichite,  for 
example,  is  a  mixture  of  the  arsenic  and  vanadium  compounds,  and 
minerals  intermediate  between  mimetite  and  pyromorphite  are 
common. 


1  Also  called  melanochroite. 

3  Liebig'8  Annalen,  vol.  82, 1862,  p.  348.    H.  Scholtse  (idem,  vol.  126, 1868,  p.  51)  praparad  wulfeolte  In 
the  same  way. 

>  See  J.  F.  L.  Hausmaxm,  Idem,  vol.  81, 1852,  p.  224. 
« Idem,  vol.  87, 1853,  p.  120;  vol.  80, 1864,  p.  11. 

B  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  G3, 1866,  p.  1. 

•  Idem,  vol.  87, 1878,  p.  656. 

T  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  187. 

>  Bull.  Soc.  chim.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1801,  p.  230. 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  8d  ser.,  vol.  44,  p.  67. 
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All  these  species  have  been  prepared  synthetically,  and  pyromor- 
phite  is  also  known  as  a  furnace  product  in  slag.^  N.  S.  Manross' 
obtained  pyromorphite  by  fusing  lead  chloride  with  tribasic  sodium 
phosphate.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.Caron'  fused  lead  phos- 
phate,  lead  chloride,  and  sodium  chloride  together  to  produce  pyro- 
morphite, and  L.  Michel^  accomplished  the  same  purpose  by  the 
same  process,  only  omitting  the  common  salt.  From  fusions  of  lead 
arsenate  with  lead  chloride  G.  Lechartier^  and  also  Michel  succeeded 
in  reproducing  mimetite.  Vanadinite  was  obtained  by  P.  Haute- 
feuille^  when  vanadic  oxide  was  fused  with  lead  oxide  and  lead 
chloride.  All  of  these  syntheses,  it  will  be  seen,  are  similar  and  were 
effected  by  fusion,  while  the  natural  occurrences  of  the  minerals  indi- 
cate hydrochemical  reactions.  In  the  case  of  pyromorphite  this 
natural  process  was  simulated  by  H.  Debray,'  who  prepared  pyro- 
morphite by  digesting  lead  pyrophosphate  with  a  solution  of  lead 
chloride  at  250*". 

Other  phosphates,  arsenates,  and  vanadates  containing  lead  and 
sometimes  zinc,  iron,  or  copper  also,  are  pliunbogmnmite,  caryinite, 
carminite,  lossenite,  bayldonite,  ecdemite,  beudantite,'  descloizite, 
cuprodescloizite,  brackebuschite,  and  psittacinite.  Bindheimite  is  a 
lead  antimonate,  formed  by  oxidation  from  sulphosalts  of  lead. 
Nadorite,  PbClSbO,,  and  ochrolite,  PbjCljSbjO^,  are  perhaps  of 
similar  origin.  All  of  these  species  are  rare  minerals  and  need  not 
be  considered  fiui;her.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lead-bearing 
silicates,  barysilite,  ganomalite,  hyalotekite,  kentrolite,  melanotekite, 
nasonite,  roeblingite,  and  molybdophyllite.  The  roeblingite,  how- 
ever, from  the  zinc  mines  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey,  is  unique  in  con- 
taining a  sulphite  molecule  combined  with  the  silicate.  An  artificial 
lead  silicate  from  furnace  slag  has  been  described  by  E.  S.  Dana  and 
S.  L.  Penfield  •  and  also  by  H.  A.  Wheeler.*^ 

The  common  association  of  lead  ores  with  those  of  zinc  was  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter.  Blende  and  galena  are 
both  formed  from  solutions,  but  not  always  in  the  same  manner.  By 
differences  in  the  solubility  of  their  oxidation  products  the  two 
metals  are  often  separated  from  each  other,  for  lead  sulphate  is 
slightly  soluble,  while  zinc  sulphate  is  easily  so.  Zinc,  therefore, 
disappears  from  the  upper  portions  of  ore  bodies  much  more  rapidly 

1  J.  J.  NGggerath,  Neues  Jahrb.,  1847,  p.  37. 

3  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  82, 1862,  p.  348. 

s  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  67, 1863,  p.  451. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  10, 1887,  p.  133. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  66, 1867,  p.  172. 

*  Idem,  vol.  77, 1873,  p.  896. 

7  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  61, 1861,  p.  443. 

*  Phosphate,  arsenate,  and  sulphate  of  lead. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  30, 1885,  p.  138. 
10  Idem,  vol.  32, 1886,  p.  272. 
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than  lead,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  so  does  copper.  The  lead  ores 
of  Eureka,  Nevada,  are  regarded  by  J.  S.  Curtis  ^  as  the  product  of 
solfataric  action;  those  of  Leadville,  Colorado,  according  to  S.  F. 
Emmons,'  were  deposited  from  descending  solutions,  which  had  gath- 
ered their  metallic  burden  from  neighboring  eruptive  rocks*  In  both 
cases  the  ore  bodies  are  interpreted  as  replacements  in  country  rock. 

TIN.' 

Tin  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals  and  its  ores  are  not  numerous.  Nsr 
tive  tin  is  occasionally  found,  but  never  in  more  than  trifling  quaor 
titles  and  in  small  grains.^  The  ore  of  chief  importance  is  the 
dioxide,  cassiterite,  SnO„  but  several  sulphosalts  are  also  known. 
They 


Stannite. w .  .OiiaFM3iiS4. 

Teallite* FbSnS,. 

Cylindrite. Fb^FeSn^SbA*- 

Franckeite FbcFeSii^b,S,4. 

There  is  also  a  veiy  rare  borate  of  calcium  and  tin,  nordenskid- 
dine,*  CaSnB,Oe,  whidi  is  interesting  because  it  directly  connects  tin 
with  boron.  The  same  is  true  of  hulsite  and  paigeite,  two  ironrtin 
borates  found  in  Alaska.^  Other  minerals,  especially  those  of  the 
rare  earths,  sometimes  contain  small  amounts  of  tin  as  an  impurity, 
and  the  metal  has  also  been  found  in  zinc  blende.' 

Cassiterite  has  been  repeatedly  observed  as  a  furnace  product, 
formed  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  tin.  Recent  occurrences  of  this 
kind  are  recorded  by  A.  Arzruni'  and  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,*"  and  L.  Bour- 
geois^^ has  identified  the  mineral  in  scoria  from  a  bronze  fotmdiy. 
The  fii^t  synthesis  of  cassiterite  was  performed  by  A.  Daubr6e  ^  when 
the  vapor  of  stannic  chloride  was  mixed  with  steam  in  a  red-hot 

1  Mon.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  7, 1884,  cbaptera  7, 8. 
s  Idem,  vol.  12, 1886,  p.  878. 

*  For  a  paper  on  tho  occunenoe  and  distribution  of  tin,  with  a  bibliography,  aee  F.  L.  Hea  and  "L.  C 
Qiaton,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  260,  IWM,  p.  160.  A  summary  of  tin  localities  Is  also  given  by  W.  P. 
Blake,  in  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  188S-84,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1885,  pp.  £03  et  seq. 

*  A  recent  discovery  of  native  tin  is  noted  by  B.  S.  Simpson  in  Ann.  Kept.  GeoL  Survey  West  Austnlia, 
1899,  p.  52. 

»  See  O.  T.  Prior,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  voL  14, 1904,  p.  21,  on  the  composition  of  tealllte,  cylindrite,  and 
franckeite.  See  also  A.  Stelmer,  Neues  Jahrb.,  pt.  2,  1893,  p.  114,  and  A.  Fnmsel,  idem,  p.  125.  On 
stannite  and  its  alteration  products  from  the  Black  HiDs,  see  W.  P.  Headden,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
vol.  45, 1893,  p.  105. 

*  Described  by  W.  C.  BrOgger,  Zeitschr.  Kryst  Min.,  vol.  16, 1890,  p.  61. 

7  See  A.  Knopf  and  W.  T.  ScihaUer,Am.  Jour.  ScL,  4th  ser.,  vol.  26, 1008,  p.  323.  Also  Schaller,  Idem, 
vol.  29, 1910,  p.  543. 

*  See  A.  Stelzner  and  A.  Schertel,  Jahrb.  Berg-  u.  Hfltt.  KOnig.  Sachsen,  1886,  p.  52,  on  tin  in  black  blende 
fh>m  Freiberg.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the  slno  ores  of  the  Slocan  district,  British  Colimibia.  See 
Kept.  Comm.  on  Zinc  Resources,  etc.,  of  British  Columbia,  Mines  Branch,  Dept.  Interior,  Ottawa,  1906, 
p.  15. 

•  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  voL  25, 1896,  p.  467. 
M  Idem,  vol.  31, 1809,  p.  279. 
"  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  voL  11, 1888,  p.  58. 
"  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  20, 1849,  p.  227. 
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porcelain  tube.  Later  the  same  chemist^  prepared  the  mineral  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  stannic  chloride  over  heated  lime.  The  crystal- 
lized oxide  was  obtained  by  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville  and  H.  Caron  * 
when  stannic  fluoride  and  boric  oxide  were  heated  together  to  white- 
ness. H.  Sainte-Claire  Deville'  also  obtained  it  by  heating  the 
amorphous  oxide  in  a  slow  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and 
again  by  a  repetition  of  Daubrfie's  first  process.  A.  Ditte*  noticed 
the  formation  of  crystalline  stannic  oxide  when  the  amorphous  com- 
pound, mixed  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammoniimi  chloride,  was 
subjected  to  a  white  heat. 

According  to  C.  Doelter,*  cassiterite  is  perceptibly  soluble  in  water 
at  80®,  and  more  so  in  presence  of  sodium  fluoride.  Some  recrystal- 
lization  from  the  solution  was  observed.  This  solubility  is  also 
indicated  by  several  natural  occurrences  of  tin.  S.  Meunier  •  found 
0.5  per  cent  of  SnO,  in  an  opaline  deposit,  resembling  geyserite,  from  a 
thermal  spring  in  Selangor.  J.  H.  Collins^  reports  tinstone  as  a 
cement  in  certain  Cornish  conglomerates,  as  an  impregnation  in  long- 
buried  horns  of  deer,  as  pseudomorphs  after  feldspar*  and  as  cap- 
pings  on  crystals  of  quartz.  He  also  notes  that  cassiterite  crystals 
often  line  fissures  in  quartz,  the  latter  conta^ling  nmnerous  fluid 
inclusions.  An  incrustation  resembling  ''wood  tin"  was  found  by 
Collins  on  an  ingot  of  ancient  tin,  having  been  formed  by  slow  oxi- 
dation of  the  metal.  Furthermore,  Collins  reports  secondary  crystal- 
lizations of  cassiterite  on  rcniform  masses  of  "wood  tin,''  and  all  of 
this  evidence  he  regards  as  proof  that  the  Cornish  ores  are  of  aqueous 
origin.  Pseudomorphs  of  cassiterite  after  hematite  were  found  by 
F.  A.  Genth*  in  tin  ores  from  Durango,  Mexico,  and  he  also  cites 
an  observation  by  W.  Semmons,  who  described  specimens  of  bis- 
muthinite  coated  with  concentric  layers  of  tinstone.  It  is  possible 
in  some  of  these  cases  that  the  tin-bearing  solutions  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  oxidation  of  stannite,  but  this  point  seems  to  have 
received  little  or  no  consideration.  Stalactitic  cassiterite,  from  the 
Sierra  de  Guanojuato,  Mexico,  has  been  described  by  E.  Wittich.^® 

Cassiterite  has  been  noted  as  an  original  constituent  of  igneous 
rocks"  but  it  more  commonly  occurs  in  veins  or  stringers  of  quartz, 

1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  39, 1864,  p.  135. 

« Idem,  vol.  46, 1858,  p.  764.    Details  not  given. 

a  Idem,  vol.  53, 1861,  p.  161. 

« Idem,  vol.  96, 1883,  p.  701. 

•  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  325. 

•  Compt.  Rend. ,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  1083.  ' 
Y  Mineralog.  Mag.,  vol.  4, 1880,  pp.  1, 103,  and  vol.  5, 1883,  p.  121. 

•  According  to  C.  Reid  and  J.  B.  Scrivenor  (Mem.  Geol.  Survey  Eng.  and  Wales,  Geology  of  country  near 
Newquay,  i906,  p.  39),  the  so-called  pseudomorphs  are  replacements  of  orthoclase  by  an  aggregate  of  cassi- 
terite, muscovite,  and  quartz.  On  the  genesis  of  the  Cornish  ores,  see  also  J.  B.  Hill  and  D.  A.  MacAUster, 
idem.  Geology  of  Falmouth,  Truro,  etc.,  p.  167. 

•  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  vol.  24, 1887,  p.  23,  L.  V.  Plrsson  (Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  407), 
has  described  crystals  of  hematite  indoeing  cassiterite,  from  the  same  locality. 

u>  Zeitsch.  prakt.  Geologic,  1910,  p.  121. 

u  See  ante,  p.  335,  in  chapter  on  rook-forming  minerals. 
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under  conditions  which  indicate  a  secondary  depodtion.  As  a  rde, 
tin-bearing  veins  are  found  in  or  near  perdUcic  rocks,  such  as  pegma- 
tites and  altered  granites.  Sometimes  the  association  is  with  quartz 
porphyry,  as  at  Mount  Bischoff ,  in  Tasmania/  and  at  certain  Mexican 
mines;  but  at  other  localities  of  tin  in  Mexico  the  prevailing  rock  is 
rhyolite  or  rhyolite  tuff.  In  these  instances,  as  at  the  Potrillos  mine, 
in  Durango,  the  ore  is  found  along  fault  planes  in  the  rhyolite.' 
The  Cacaria  mine,  also  in  Durango,  is  in  quartz  porphyry.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  according  to  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,*  the  prevalent 
stanniferous  rocks  are  granitic,  or  detiital  matter  derived  from 
granite;  but  at  CSiongkat  Pari,  in  Perak,  cassiterite  is  extracted 
from  limestone,  and  at  Bruseh,  Perak,  it  is  found  in  seams  in  sand- 
stone. These  abnormal  occurrences  are  perhaps  due,  as  Pen^x)ae 
suggests,  to  infiltration  of  tin-bearing  solutions — a  supposition 
which  becomes  probable  in  the  light  of  evidence  already  cited. 

The  typical  mode  of  occtirrence  of  tin  ores  is  in  quartz  veins  cut- 
ting granite,  the  walls  of  the  latter  rock  being  altered  into  greisen. 
Greisen  is  essentially  tt  granite  in  which  the  feldspars  have  been 
transformed  into  mica  and  of  which  topaz  and  tourmaline  are  fre- 
quent constituents.  The  mica  is  often,  but  not  invariably,  lithia 
bearing,  either  ordinary  lepidolite  or  zinnwaldite.  Bismuth  ores, 
wolfram,  and  arsenopyrite  are  common  associates  of  the  tinstone. 

These  mineralogicfid  data,  the  usual  presence  in  stanniferous  veins 
of  species  containing  fluorine  and  boron,  and  also  the  alteration  of  the 
granite  walls,  have  led  to  the  very  general  belief  that  tin  deposits  of 
the  ordinary  type  have  been  formed  by  the  injection  of  vapors  cany- 
ing  the  two  elements  above  named  and  also  the  tin.  This  belief  is 
strengthened  by  the  various  syntheses  of  cassiterite,  in  which  boric 
oxide  and  chloride  or  fluoride  of  tin  have  taken  part.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  very  rare  mineral  nordenskidldine,  witii  its  tin  and  boron 
together,  here  becomes  apparent,  although  the  species  has  not  been 
found  in  any  vein  or  deposit  of  the  usual  stanniferous  type,  but  only 
in  a  dike  of  elaeolite  syenite.  Ordinarily  the  two  elements  are  sepa- 
rated, the  boron  going  to  the  tourmaline  molecules  and  the  tin  to 
form  cassiterite.  Fluorine  is  represented  by  topaz,  fluorite,  or  apa- 
tite, and  sometimes  by  the  lithia-bearing  phosphates  triphylite  and 

I  On  Tasmanian  tin  deposltflsee  L.  K.  Ward,  Bull.  Qeol.  Survey  Tasmania,  No.  6, 1909.  EarUersepaiste 
papers  by  O.  A.  Waller  and  W.  H.  Twelvetrees  wen  issaed  by  the  same  office.  On  the  Mount  BIschoff 
mlncs.see  W.  von  Flrcks,  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.,  vol.  51, 1899, p.  431. 

*  See  C.  W.  Kempton,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  997,  and  W.  R.  Ingalls,  idem,  p.  147. 
On  the  8aln  Alto  mines,  Zacatecas,  see  £.  Halse,  idem,  vol.  29, 1900,  p.  502,  and  J.  N.  Nevius,  Eng.  and  llin. 
Jom-.,  vol.  75, 1903,  p.  920.  This  locality  is  also  rhyolltlo.  On  the  tin  deposits  of  Gnanajnato,  see  A.  H. 
Bromly,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  227. 

>  Jour.  Geol.,  vol.  1 1 ,  1903,  p.  135.  On  the  ores  of  Banca  and  Bllllton,  see  R.  Beck,  Zeitaohr.  pnkt.  Geol- 
ogie,  1898,  p.  121.  W.  R.  Rumbold  (Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  September,  1906)  has  described  the  Un 
deposits  of  the  Klnta  Valley,  Malay  States.    He  mentions  deposltsln  limestone. 
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amblygonite.^  In  some  localities  formerly  worked  for  tin  the  lithia 
minerals,  especially  amblygonite  and  lepidolite,  are  now  the  species 
of  chief  commercial  value. 

American  deposits  of  tin,  more  or  less  resembling  those  of  Cornwall 
and  Saxony,  are  foimd  in  the  York  region,  Alaska;  in  Rockbridge 
Comity,  Virginia,  and  near  El  Paso,  Texas.  The  Alaskan  field  has 
been  well  studied  by  A.  J.  Collier,'  and  A.  Ejiopf  ,•  who  describe  both 
lodes  and  placers.  The  typical  cassiterite  is  disseminated  in  more  or 
less  altered  granitic  dikes,  essentially  greisen,  consisting  of  quartz, 
zinnwaldite,  calcite,  and  fluorspar.  In  one  case  the  ore  is  intimately 
associated  with  tourmaline,  and  other  borates  and  borosilicates, 
including  the  rare  minerals  hulsite  and  paigeite,  are  also  found.  It 
also  occurs  in  veins  which  cut  through  metamorphic  slates — a 
rather  unusual  development.  At  the  Cash  mine,  in  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  L.  C.  Graton,*  the  ore  is  in  quartz  veins  in  granite,  the  walls 
of  the  veins  being  converted  into  greisen.  W.  H.  Weed*  and  G.  B 
Eichardson^  have  studied  the  tin  deposits  of  the  Franklin  Mountains 
near  El  Paso,  where  the  ore  is  found  in  quartz  under  conditions  which 
Weed  thinks  resemble  those  of  Comwdl.  The  Temescal  deposit,  in 
southern  California,  as  described  by  H.  W.  Fairbanks,'  may  also 
belong  to  this  class.  The  vein  material  consists  almost  wholly  of 
tourmaline  and  quartz,  formed  by  gradual  replacement  of  the  granite 
walls. 

Another  mode  in  which  cassiterite  occurs  is  as  an  original  con- 
stituent in  pegmatite.  It  is  thus  found,  although  scantily,  in  the 
famous  localities  in  Maine  for  Uthia  tourmalines  and  lepidolite. 
The  workable  cassiterite  of  the  Carolina  tin  belt,  according  to  L.  C. 
Graton,^  is  also  in  pegmatite,  none  being  found  in  the  wall  rock. 
Here  again  lithia  minerals  are  foimd,  namely,  Uthiophilite  and 
spodumene.  The  tin  ores  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  South  Dakota,  seem 
to  belong  under  this  heading,  and  the  Etta  mine  especially  is  noted 
for  its  enormous  crystals  of  spodumene  and  columbite.     In  this 

1  For  diacuflsloiu  on  the  geneala  of  cassiterite  veins  see  A.  Daubrde,  ^tadea  synthdtiques  de  gfologie 
ezpdrimentale,  pp.  28-71;  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1895,  p.  145,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln. 
Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  125;  and  W.  Lindgren,  idem,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  578.  See  also  F.  Oaatler,  Actes  Soc.  sd. 
Chili,  vol.  5, 1895,  p.  82.  R.  Reoknagel  (Trans.  Qeol.  Soc.  South  Africa,  vol.  12, 1910,  p.  128)  attributes  the 
South  African  tin  deposits  to  magmatic  differentiation,  and  in  part  to  concentration  by  lateral  secretion. 

s  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  229, 1904;  and  also  hi  Bull.  No.  225, 1903,  p.  154;  BuU.  No.  250, 1905,  p.  120; 
and  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  76, 1903,  p.  999. 

s  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  345, 1906,  p.  251;  No.  358,  1906,  and  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  4,  1909,  p.  214. 
See  also  A.  H.  Brooks,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1900,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1901,  p.  267,  and  Bull.  No.  213, 
1908,  p.  92;  and  E.  Rlckard,  Eng.  and  Mhi.  Jour.,  vol.  75, 1903,  p.  30. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  293, 1906,  p.  44.  See  also  T.  Ulke,  Mhieral  Hesources  U.  S.  for  1693,  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  1894,  p.  178. 

»  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  178, 1901,  and  also  hi  Bull.  No.  213, 1902,  p.  17a 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  285, 1906,  p.  146. 
7  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1807,  p.  39. 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  293,  1906,  and  also  in  BuU.  No.  260,  1904,  p.  188.  Other  papers  on  the 
Garolina  belt  are  by  J.  H.  Pratt,  Mineral  Resources  U.  S.  for  1903,  U.  S.  GeoI«  Survey,  1904,  p.  387,  and 
Fratt  and  D.  B.  Sterrett,  BuU.  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey  No.  19, 1904. 
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locality  crystalline  faces  of  spodumene  are  exposed  which  are  fiom 
30  to  40  feet  long;  and  in  the  Ingersoll  claim  a  single  mass  of  coliun- 
bite  is  said  to  have  weighed  more  than  2,000  pounds.*  Cassiterite 
in  pegmatite,  accompanied  by  corundum,  is  reported  by  P.  F. 
Molengraaf  ^  from  Swazieland,  South  Africa. 

The  tin  ores  of  Bolivia  represent  still  another  class  of  associations. 
Cassiterite  in  masses  lesembUng  hematite,  and  the  four  sulphosalts 
of  tin,  are  here  found  in  veins  carrying  ores  of  silver,  lead,  and 
bismuth  in  rocks  of  recent  volcanic  origin.  According  to  A.  W. 
Stelzner*  the  rock  is  commonly  dacite  or  trachyte;  but  at  Potosi, 
as  described  by  A.  F.  Wendt,*  the  matrix  is  rhyolite.  The  veiQ 
matter  is  quartz,  with  carbonates  and  barite.  In  these  deposits  we 
evidently  have  a  transition  between  the  ordinary  tin-bearing  vein 
and  the  type  of  vein  characterized  by  silver-lead  ores.  W.  R.  Rum- 
bold,^  who  has  studied  the  BoUvian  deposits,  regards  them  as  of 
pneumatolytic  origin. 

ARSENIC,  ANTIMONT,  AND    BISMUTH. 

Arsenic,  antimony,  and  bismuth  are  three  closely  related  elements. 
Arsenic,  from  a  purely  chemical  point  of  view,  is  a  nomnetal;  for, 
despite  its  metaUic  appearance,  it  is  an  acid-forming  element,  and 
only  in  exceptional  cases  does  it  play  the  part  of  a  base.  Antimony 
is  more  commonly  acid  than  basic,  but  in  bismuth  the  basic  character 
is  strongly  predominant,  except  in  its  sulphosalts. 

All  three  elements  are  found  native,  and  also  in  many  closely 
related  compounds.  Among  the  latter  the  sulphosalts  of  silver, 
lead,  copper,  and  tin  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  few  others 
remain  to  be  named.  Berthierite  is  a  sulphantimonite  of  iron, 
FeSbjS^,  and  lorandite  is  a  sulpharsenite  of  thallium,  TlAsSj. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  arsenides,  antimonides,  and  bismuthides 
of  silver,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  platinum,  etc.,  which  are  best  con- 
sidered under  the  several  metals  that  characterize  them.  For 
present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  mention  the  iron  arsenides,  lollingit^, 
FeAsj,  and  leucopyrite,  FcgAs^,  and  also  the  sulpharsenide,  arseno- 
pyrite,  FeAsS.  Arsenopyrite  or  mispickel  is  the  most  important 
ore  of  arsenic. 

Native  arsenic,  native  antimony,  and  native  bismuth  are  all  rather 
common  minerals,  and  with  them  the  arsenide  of  antimony,  allemon- 

1  See  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  13, 1885,  p.  691.  On  the  Black  Hills  mines,  see  abo 
E.  W.  Claypole,  Am.  Geologist,  vol.  9, 1892,  p.  228,  and  J.  D.  Irving,  Prof.  Ptper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  26, 
1904,  p.  95. 

«  See  abstract  in  Zoitschr.  prakt.  Geologic,  1900,  p.  146. 

» Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  49,  1897,  p.  51.  See  also  M.  Frochot,  Annales  des  mines,  9th  ser., 
vol.  19,  1901,  p.  186. 

*  Trans.  Am,  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  19,  1890,  p.  90. 

6  Eoon,  OepJogy,  vol.  4,  1909,  p.  321. 
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tite,  SbAs,,  may  be  grouped.    There  are  also  natural  sulphides, 
selenides  and  teUurides,  as  follows: 

Realgar AbS. 

Orpiment AsgS,. 

Stibnite i Sbjl^. 

Metastibnite SbjS,. 

Bismuthinite Bi^Ss. 

Guanajuatite BijSe). 

Tetradymite BiaTej. 

Joeeite^ Bi^Te. 

WehrUte* BiaTe,. 

GrOnlingite Bi^TeS,. 

Kermeeite SbjSaO. 

Several  of  these  minerals  have  been  produced  artificially.  J. 
Durocher*  prepared  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the  volatilized  chlorides  of  antimony  and 
bismuth.  H.  de  Senarmont*  found  that  when  pulverized  realgar  or 
orpiment  was  heated  to  150^  with  a  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  a  sealed  tube  they  dissolved  and  were  later  redeposited  as  crystal- 
lized realgar.  Amorphous  antimony  sulphide,  treated  in  the  same 
way,  at  250**,  also  dissolved  and  crystallized  as  stibnite.  The  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  of  bismuth,  similarly  heated  to  200**  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  gave  crystals  of  bismuthinite.  E.  Wein- 
schenk*  obtained  orpiment  and  stibnite  by  heating  solutions  of  arse- 
nic or  antimony  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  180**  in  a  sealed 
tube.  According  to  A.  Camot,*  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  are  easily 
formed  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  at  a  dull  red  heat  over  other 
compounds  of  antimony  or  bismuth.  Realgar,  orpiment,  stibnite, 
and  bismuthinite  are  all  reported  by  Mayen^on"  as  found  among  the 
sublimation  products  of  a  burning  coal  mine.' 

C.  Doelter  *  states  that  stibnite  at  80**  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  that  recrystallization  from  the  solution  is  also  perceptible.  The 
same  statement  holds  for  arsenopyrite,  FeAsS.  In  several  locaUties 
the  deposition  of  arsenical  or  antimonial  sulphides  from  hot  springs 
has  been  observed.  W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pirsson*  report  both 
realgar  and  orpiment  from  a  hot  spring  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  and  G.  F.  Becker^*  found  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony 

>  Formulse  approxlniate  only.    Sulphur  or  selenium  partly  replaces  tellurium. 

<  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1S51,  p.  825. 

I  Annales  cbim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  82, 1851,  p.  129. 

*  Zdtschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  17, 1890,  p.  497. 

*  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artifidelle  des  minfiraux,  pp.  41, 42. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  86, 1878,  p.  491;  vol.  92, 1881,  p.  854. 

'  On  the  conditions  governing  the  formation  of  orpiment  and  realgar,  see  W.  Borodowsky,  Sitxungsb. 
Naturf.  Oesell.  Univ.  Dorpat,  vol.  14,  p.  159.    Also  in  Chem.  Abstracts,  vol.  1, 1907,  p.  1106. 

*  Min.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  11, 1890,  p.  322. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  42, 1891,  p.  401.    At  another  spring  in  the  Park,  Arnold  Hague  (idem,  vol. 
31, 1887,  p.  171)  found  a  deposit  of  scorodite,  an  arsenate  of  iron. 

M  Hon.  U.  8.  Qed.  Survey,  vol.  13, 1888,  p.  344. 
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in  a  sinter  at  Steamboat. Springs,  Nevada.  In  3,403  grams  of  this 
sinter,  as  analyzed  by  W.  H.  Melville,  were  found  the  following  sub- 
stances: 

Sulphides  J  etc.y  ftnmd  in  tinter. 


Au O.OQQi 

Ag 0012 

HgS 0070 

PbS 0720 

CuS 0424 

Sb  ,83+ A82S3 7a  0308 

FejOj 3.6924 

The  antimony  sulphide  was  in  the  amorphous,  orange-colored  form, 
to  which  Becker  gave  the  name  of  metastibnite.  Crystals  of  ordinary 
stibnite  have  since  been  discovered  by  W.  Lindgren^  in  the  same 
sinter,  apparently  of  quite  recent  formation.  The  locality,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  one  which  yields  mercury,  and  G.  F.  Becker*  has 
reported  stibnite  from  several  quicksilver  mines  in  California.  A 
similar  association  of  stibnite  and  cinnabar  is  found  at  Monte  Amiata 
in  Tuscany;'  and  at  Huitzuco,  Mexico,  stibnite  occurs  with  living- 
stonite,  kermesite,  barcenite,  and  some  cinnabar  in  a  matrix  of  gyp- 
sum.^ Cinnabar  has  also  been  noted  in  the  antimony  mines  of  Corsica.^ 
According  to  Coquand,*  the  antimony  ores  at  Pereta,  Tuscany,  are 
of  solfataric  origin.  This  mode  of  deposition,  which  geneticaUy 
connects  antimony  and  mercury,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
both  metals  form  easily  volatile  compounds.  The  same  property 
is  shared  by  arsenic,  but  deposits  of  other  than  solfataric  nature  are 
known.  At  least  there  are  deposits  in  which  no  indication  of  sol- 
fataric action  can  now  be  discerned.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic  and 
antimony  are  easily  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  in  that  way 
may  be  transported  to  points  far  distant  from  their  original  ore 
bodies.     The  sulpliide  of  bismuth  is  much  less  soluble. 

Stibnite  is  the  most  important  ore  of  antimony.  Its  deposition 
from  solution  is  in  most  cases  evident,  and  its  alkaline  solutions, 
wliich  also  dissolve  siUca,  seem  to  have  formed  the  typical  occur- 
rences, in  which  stibnite  is  intimately  associated  with  quartz.  It  is 
so  found  in  the  mines  of  Sevier  County,  Arkansas;'  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Corsica,  where  the  ore  bodies  occur  in  sericitic  schists.     At  Kostainik, 

in  Servia,  according  to  R.  Beck  and  W.  von  Fircks,*  the  stibnite  is 

<__ — ^ —  I  — 

»  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  36, 1906,  p.  27. 
«  Op.  cit.,  p.  389. 

«  B.  Lotti,  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Geologle,  1901,  p.  43. 
<  J.  G.  Agullera, Tran3.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  32, 1902,  p.  307. 
»  Nenllen,  Annales  des  mines,  9tli  ser.,  vol.  12, 1897,  p.  251. 
«  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  2d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1848-49,  p.  91. 

'  See  C.  E.  Wait,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  8, 1879,  p.  42;  J.  C.  Branner,  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey 
Arkansas,  1888,  vol.  1,  p.  136;  and  G.  II.  Ashley,  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  30, 1897,  p.  306. 
s  Zcitschr.  prakt.  Geologle,  1900,  p.  33. 
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found  in  trachyte,  in  graywacke;  and  also  as  replacements  in  lime- 
stone. Aisenopyrite  also  occurs  most  conmionly  with  quartz,  of  tenest 
in  metamorphic  schists  and  sometimes  in  serpentine.^  When  either 
arsenic,  antimony,  or  bismuth  is  found  in  a  metalliferous  vein,  asso- 
ciated with  silver,  copper,  or  lead,  it  is  usually  combined  with  those 
metals  in  the  form  of  sulphosalts. 

By  oxidation  of  the  siilphides,  a  large  number  of  secondary  min- 
erals can  be  formed.     First  of  all  are  the  oxides,  as  follows: 

Arsenolite^ AbJO^,  isometric. 

Claudetite^ AsjOs,  monoclinic. 

Senarmontite SbjOs,  iflometric. 

Valentinite. SbjO,,  orthorhombic. 

Cervantite : Sb304. 

Bismite,  or  bismuth  ocher' BLtOj-SHaO. 

Stibiconite H2Sb30t 

Bismuth  also  forms  two  basic  carbonates,  bismutite  and  bismuto- 
sphserite,  and  a  rare  oxychloride,  daubr6eite.  The  oxides  of  antimony 
form  important  ore  bodies  at  Altar,  Sonora,  Mexico,*  and  in  Neoco- 
mian  limestone  at  Moimt  Hamimat,  province  of  Constantine,  Algeria.' 

From  oxidation  of  the  sulphosalts,  a  large  niunber  of  arsenates, 
antimonates,  and  various  compounds  of  bismuth  have  been  derived. 
Some  of  these  were  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter; others  are  salts  of  calciiun,  magnesiiun,  iron,  or  manganese.  For 
example,  pharmacoUte  is  an  arsenate  of  lime,  pharmacosiderite  an 
arsenate  of  iron,  and  sarkinite  an  arsenate  of  manganese.  Atopite 
and  romeite  are  antimonates  of  lime.  Some  of  these  compounds,  and 
there  are  many  others,  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  per- 
colating arsenical  or  antimonial  solutions  upon  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  manganese,  or  iron,  or  upon  hydroxides  of  the  two  metals 
last  named.  There  are  also  arsenates  of  bismuth,  and  a  tellurate,  a 
vanadate,  and  a  silicate  of  the  same  base.  The  strange  mineral  long- 
banite  is  an  antimonio-silicate  of  manganese  and  iron;  derbylite  and 
lewisite  are  antimonio-titanates  of  iron  and  lime,  respectively;  and 
mauzeliite  is  a  similar  salt  of  calcium  and  lead.  Derbylite,  lewisite, 
and  tripuhyite,  FcgSbjOy,  are  found  in  the  cinnabar-bearing  gravels 
of  Tripuhy,  Brazil."  They  were  derived  from  mica  schists,  but  their 
association  with  cinnabar  is  suggestive. 

1  On  the  araenlo  mines  of  Hastings  County,  Ontario,  see  J.  W.  Wells,  Kept.  Bur.  Mines  Ontario,  1902, 
p.  101.  J.  L.  Cowan  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  78, 1904,  p.  105)  has  described  an  arsenic  mine  at  Brinton, 
Virginia.  For  the  antimony  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  see  W.  R.  Askwith,  Canadian  Min.  Rev.,  vol.  20, 1901 , 
p.  173. 

s  Tl»  true  molecular  weight,  as  shown  by  the  vapor  density,  Is  more  probably  represented  by  the  formula 
ASiO$.    A  similar  doubling  may  be  proper  for  the  other  oxides  and  sulphides  of  this  group. 

*  On  the  composition  of  bismuth  ocher,  see  W.  T.  Schaller,  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Boc.,  voL  33, 19U,  p.  162. 

*  E.  T.  Cox.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  20. 1880,  p.  421. 

>  Coquand,  Bull.  See.  gtol.  France.  2d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1851-52,  p.  342. 

*  See  E.  Hussak  and  O.  T.  Prior,  Mineralog.  Mag.,  voL  11, 1895,  pp.  80, 176, 302. 
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NICKEIi   AND    COBAIiT.i 

Among  the  minor  constituents  of  igneous  rocks,  nickel  is  one  of 
the  commonest.  Cobalt  also  is  widely  diffused,  but  in  much  smaller 
proportions.'  In  262  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  an  average  of  0.0274 
per  cent  of  nickel  oxide  was  found.  Had  it  been  sought  for  in  all 
cases,  this  figure  might  have  been  slightly  reduced,  but  perhaps  not 
materially. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  characteristic  elements  in  meteoric  irons, 
and  also  in  terrestrial  irons  of  similar  character.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  "irons"  of  which  aralyses  are  given  in  another  chapter  of  this 
book^  are  more  truly  described  as  native  nickel,  that  being  the 
metal  which  predominates  in  them.  Awaruite  and  josephinite  are 
nickel  irons  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  percentage  of  nickel  reaches 
60  or  even  more. 

The  ores  of  these  metals  fall  into  three  principal  classes,  namely, 
sulphides  or  arsenides,  oxides,  and  silicates.  In  the  first  case  the 
chief  minerals  are  as  follows: 


Millerite NiS. 

Beyrichite Ni,S4. 

Polydymite* NuS^, 

Niccolite NiAs. 

Chloanthite NiAsj. 

Rammelsbergite NiAs,. 


Gersdorffite NiAeS. 

Pentlandite« (FeNi)S. 


Jaipurite CoS. 

Linnceite Go^S^. 


Smaltite CoAsj. 

Safflorite CoAs,. 

Skutterudite  * CoAs,. 

Cobaltite l.-CoAsS. 


Carrollite C02CUS4. 

With  these  minerals  we  may  include  the  nickel  telluride,  melonite, 
and  the  antimonide,  breithauptite,  NiSb.  Ullmannite  is  a  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  nickel,^  NiSbS.  Corynite  and  wolfachite  are  mix- 
tures of  a  salt  of  the  last  type  with  the  corresponding  salt  NiAsS. 
Glaucodot  is  sulpharsenide  of  cobalt  and  iron,  and  alloclasite  is  sim- 
ilar, but  with  bismuth  partly  replacing  arsenic.  Another  mineral  of 
the  formula  NiCoSzSbj  has  been  named  A^illyamite. 

»  For  a  general  paper  upon  nickel  and  its  occuirencjes,  see  P.  Argall,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  See.,  vol.  4, 1893, 
p.  395.  A  note  by  A.  Q.  Charlton  follows  (p.  420)  on  Colorado  nickel  ores.  On  nickel  in  the  Mansleld 
copper  shales,  see  Baeumier,  Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  9, 1857,  p.  25.  On  cobalt  ores  at  Scbweina, 
Thuringia,  see  F.  Beyschlag,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1898,  p.  1.  On  cobalt  in  Mexico,  G.  de  J.  Caballero, 
Mem.  Soo.  cient.  Ant.  Alzate,  vol.  18,  1902,  p.  197.  O.  Stutzer  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geolo^,  1906,  p.  294)  has 
de^Tlbed  tourmaline-bearing  cobalt  veins  at  San  Juan,  Atacama,  Chile.    The  ore  is  cobaltite. 

«  On  the  wide  diffusion  of  cobalt  and  nickel  in  nature,  see  K.  Kraut,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1900,  p.  1793. 

'  See  ante,  p.  314. 

<  The  Sudbury  polydyraite  is  very  nearly  NiiFeSj. 

« There  is  also  a  variety  containing  much  nickel  replacing  cobalt.  Bismutosmaltite,  Co<AsBi)3.  is  a 
related  mineral. 

<  Another  nickel-iron  sulphide  has  been  called  gunnarite.  Its  formula  is  near  FesNiaSt.  Still  another, 
akin  to  pcntlandite,  is  the  incompletely  described  heazlewoodite. 

'  A  similar  sulphide,  with  bismuth  partly  replacing  antimony,  has  been  named  kallilite. 
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Arsenides  and  antimonides  of  nickel  are  known  as  accidental  fur- 
nace products.^  The  crystalline  sulphides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  have 
also  been  repeatedly  prepared  artificially.  H.  de  Senarmont  ^  heated 
solutions  of  potassium  sulphide  with  nickel  or  cobalt  chloride  to  tem- 
peratures between  160°  and  1^0°  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  obtained  the 
compounds  NiS,  'ifiiS^,  and  €0,84,  corresponding  to  the  natural  min- 
erals. C.  Gteitner*  also  produced  crystals  of  ^i^^  by  heating  metal- 
lic nickel  with  sulphurous  acid  or  a  solution  of  nickel  sulphite  under 
pressure  to  200°.  E.  Weinschenk*  heated  solutions  of  cobalt  or 
nickel  salts  with  ammonium  sulphocyanate  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube 
and  so  produced  crystalline  NiS  or  CoS,  respectively.  T.  Hidrtdahl  * 
also  produced  jaipurite  by  fusing  cobalt  sulphate  with  barium  sul- 
phide and  conmion  salt. 

These  scanty  data  show  that  the  minerals  of  this  group  may  be 
produced  in  either  the  wet  or  the  dry  way,  and  their  natural  occur- 
rences point  to  the  same  conclusion.  Millerite,  for  instance,  forms 
beautiful  tufts  of  slender,  hairlike  needles  in  geodes  lined  with  crys- 
tals of  dolomite.  Specimens  of  this  kind  are  familiar  objects  to  col- 
lectors of  minerals.  Millerite  is  also  reported  by  Dea  Cloizeaux  *  as 
found  in  the  coal  measures  of  Belgium,  and  he  mentions  linnffiite  in 
coal  from  Glamorganshire,  Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  as  J.  H.  L. 
Vogt'  has  shown,  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  are  often,  if  not 
always,  distinct  segregations  from  molten  magmas.  On  this  subject, 
however,  controversy  still  reigns,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the 
nickel  ores  of  Sudbury,  Canada.  Here  the  ores  are  chiefly  pyrrho- 
tite  with  admixtures  of  pentlandite,  a  certain  amount  of  chalcopyrite 
being  also  present.  The  matrix  is  norite,  although  the  earlier 
observers  termed  it  diorite.  Their  magmatic  origin  has  been  advo- 
cated by  R.  Bell,"  H.  B.  von  FouUon,*  T.  L.  Walker,*^  A.  P.  Coleman," 
D.  H.  Browne,"  and  others.  A.  E.  Barlow,"  for  example,  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  "nickel-bearing  eruptive.''  Browne  compares  the 
occurrences  at  Sudbury  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  cooling  a 

I  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflclelte  des  min^raux,  p.  35,  for  old  instances.    Also  A.  Brand, 
Zeit9chr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  12, 1887,  p.  234,  on  breithauptite. 
s  Annates  chim.  phys.,  3d  aer.,  voL  32, 1851,  p.  129. 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  120, 1864,  p.  350. 

*  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  toL  17, 180O,  p.  407. 

•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  66, 1867,  p.  75.    Jalporlte  is  also  known  as  syepoorite. 
c  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  voL  3, 1880,  p.  170. 

'  Zeltschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1803,  pp.  125, 357. 

■  Bull.  Oeol.  800.  America,  vol.  2, 1800,  p.  125.  Another  paper  by  Bell,  on  Sudbury,  appears  in  Ann. 
Bept.  Oeol.  Survey,  Canada,  2d  ser.,  voL  5,  F.  1800-01. 

•  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Retehsanstalt,  vol.  42, 1802,  p.  223.  The  nickel  ores  of  Schweiderlch,  Bohemia,  are 
described  as  analogous  to  those  of  Sudbury. 

M  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soo.,  vol.  53, 1897,  p.  40. 

u  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  15, 1904,  p.  551.  In  Rept.  Ontario  Bar.  Mines,  1004,  pt.  1,  p.  192,  Coleman 
has  a  long  paper  on  the  **  Northern  Nickel  Range."  The  report  of  the  nme  bureau  for  1906,  pt.  3,  contains 
a  monograph  by  Coleman  on  the  Sudbury  ores.  A  later  paper  by  Coleman  is  in  Jour.  Geology,  voL  15, 
1007,  p.  750. 

u  School  of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  16, 1805,  p.  207;  and  Econ.  Geol.,  vol.  1,  p.  487, 1006. 

K  Eoon.  Geology,  voL  1, 1006,  pp.  454, 545. 
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copper-nickel  matte,  in  which  the  copper  sulphides  concentrate  along 
the  margins  of  the  mass,  and  the  nickel  sulphides  at  the  center. 
This  arrangement  of  ores,  chalcopyrite  near  the  wall  rock,  then  pyr- 
rhotite  carrying  nickel,  and  finally  nickel  sulphide,  is  the  order 
observed  at  Sudbury. 

R.  Beck,^  C.  W.  Dickson,'  and  W.  Campbell  and  C.  W.  Knight,' 
on  the  other  hand,  have  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  a  secondaiy 
origin  of  these  ores — a  deposition  from  circulating  solutions.^  A 
similar  view  is  expressed  by  F.  W.  Voit*  concerning  the  nickel  ores 
of  Dobschau,  Hungary.  Here  the  arsenides  of  nickel  occur  in  a 
carbonate  gangue  at  or  near  contacts  of  diorite.  At  Mine  La  Motte, 
Missouri,  Unnseite  is  foimd  with  lead  and  copper  ores  in  bodies  which 
C.  R.  Keyes^  describes  as  metasomatic  replacements  in  limestone. 
Small  quantities  of  nickel  are  shown  in  analyses  of  the  adjacent 
granites. 

At  the  Gap  mine,*  in~ Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  pyrrhotite 
and  chalcopyrite  occur  with  secondary  millerite  in  an  amphiboUte, 
which  J.  F.  Kemp'  thinks  is  an  altered  gabbro  or  norite.  This 
deposit  Kemp  regards  as  originally  magmatic.  Li  the  serpentines 
of  Malaga,  Spain,  according  to  F.  Gillman,"  niccolite  is  found, 
altered  to  silicates  of  nickel  at  the  surface,  but  associated  with  chromite 
and  augite  ia  the  norites  below.  Here  again  a  magmatic  origin  is 
indicated.  The  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  the  southern  Schwarz- 
wald  are  regarded  by  E.  Weinschenk  ^  as  not  magmatic. 

Near  Lake  Temiskaming,  Ontario,  an  extraordinary  group  of 
deposits  of  associated  cobalt,  nickel,  arsenic,  and  silver  ores  has 
recently  (1903)  been  discovered.*^  In  this  district  native  silver  and 
native  bismuth  are  found,  together  with  niccolite,  chloanthite,  smalt- 
ite,  millerite,  cobaltite,  argentite,  dyscrasite,  pyrargyrite,  tetrahe- 
drite,  arsenopyrite,  etc.,  in  relations  which  are  interpreted  by  Miller 
as  suggesting  a  deposition  from  heated  waters,  which  latter  were 
^*  probably  associated  with  the  post-Middle  Huronian  diabase  and 
gabbro  eruption.' '  According  to  Miller,  the  deposits  are  analogous 
to  those  of  Annaberg,  Saxony,  and  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  which 

>  The  nature  of  ore  deposits,  Weed's  translation,  p.  41. 

3  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  34,  p.  3, 1904.    See  also  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  vol.  9, 1906,  p.  236l 

3  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  82, 1906,  p.  909.  These  authors  base  their  opinions  on  the  microscopic  stroo- 
ture  of  the  pyrrhotite. 

<  Other  memoirs  upon  Sudbury  and  its  ores  are  by  J.  H.  Collins,  Quart.  Jour.  QeoL  Soc.,  vol.  44, 1888, 
p.  834;  J.  Garnier,  M6m.  Soc.  ing6n.  civlls  (France),  vol.  44,  p.  239;  £.  R.  Bush,  Eng.  and  llin.  Jour.,  voL 
57, 1904,  p.  245;  T.  L.  Walker,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  47, 1894,  p.  312;  F.  W.  Clarke  and  C.  Catlett, 
Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  64, 1890,  p.  20;  and  L.  P.  Silver,  Canadian  Min.  Rev.,  vol.  21, 1902,  p.  297. 

&  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  50, 1900,  p.  717. 

•  Missouri  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  9,  pt.  4, 1896,  p.  82. 

1  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  24, 1894,  p.  620. 

«  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  and  Met.  (London),  vol.  4, 1896,  p.  169. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1907,  p.  73. 

»o  See  the  reports  by  W.  G.  Miller,  Rept.  Ontario  Bur.  Mines,  1904,  pt.  1,  p.  96;  1905,  pt.  2.    Also  in  Eng. 
and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  76. 1903,  p.  888. 
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are  classical  localities  for  cobalt  and  nickel  minerals.  The  original 
source  of  the  Temiskaming  ores  has  not  yet  been  clearly  determined. 
They  may  represent  a  leaching  of  the  accompanying  eruptive  rocks, 
or  they  may  have  been  brought  from  below;  at  all  events,  they  are 
not  igneous  segregations.^ 

By  oxidation  or  carbonation  the  sulphides  and  arsenides  of  nickel 
and  cobalt  are  transformed  into  sulphates,  arsenates,  carbonates, 
oxides,  etc.  Morenosite,  NiS04.7H30;  bieberite,  CoS04.7HaO;  the 
arsenates,  roselite,  erythrite,  annabergite,  forbesite,  and  cabrerite; 
the  carbonates  sphsBrocobaltite,  zaratite,  and  remingtonite;  the  oxide 
bunsenite;  and  the  hydroxides  asbolite,  heubachite,  heterogenite, 
transvaalite,  etc.,  are  among  these  products  of  alteration.  Bunsenite^ 
NiO,  was  prepared  artificially  by  J.  J.  Ebelmen,'  through  the  action 
of  lime  on  fused  nickel  borate.  Ferrifires  and  Dupont'  also  ob- 
tained it  by  heating  nickel  chloride  to  redness  in  a  current  of  steam. 
Neither  process  seems  to  bear  any  close  relation  to  the  observed 
occurrences  of  bunsenite  in  nature.  Asbolite,  or  earthy  cobalt,  is 
an  indefinite  mixture  of  manganese  and  cobalt  hydroxides,  and  has 
some  significance  as  a  workable  ore.^  This  association  of  cobalt  and 
manganese  is  not  uncommon,  and  many  manganese  ores  contain  more 
or  less  cobalt. 

The  hydrous  silicates  of  nickel  form  a  distinct  class  of  ores,  diflfer- 
ing  genetically  from  the  sulphides.  They  are  found  in  connection 
with  serpentine  or  other  hydromagnesian  rocks,  and  in  some  instances, 
if  not  always,  they  represent  concentrations  from  peridotitic  magmas, 
and  especially  from  nickeliferous  olivine.  At  Riddles,  Oregon,  for 
example,  the  parent  rock  is  a  saxonite  or  harzburgite,  containing, 
as  shown  by  my  own  analysis,*  0.10  per  cent  of  NiO.  The  olivine 
separated  from  the  rock  contained  0.26  per  cent;  and  from  this  min- 
eral the  nickel  silicates  were  doubtless  formed.  Similar  silicate  ores 
are  found  in  North  Carolina.;*  at  Revda  in  the  Urals;  at  Franken- 
stein, Prussian  Silesia,  in  serpentine;  and  at  Mount  Avala,  Servia, 
with  mercurial  minerals.    The  most  important  deposits,  however,  are 

1  These  ores  have  recently  been  studied  microscopically  by  W.  Campbell  and  C.  W.  Knigbt  (Boon. 
Oeolosy,  vol.  1,  1906,  p.  767),  who  find  that  smaltite  was  first  formed,  then  nicoollte,  then  calcite,  with 
aigentite,  native  silver,  and  native  bismuth  later. 

s  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  33, 1851,  p.  625. 

•  See  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiflcielle  des  mindraux,  p.  51. 

4  As  at  Mine  Lamotte,  Missouri,  and  in  New  Caledonia.  On  the  New  Caledonia  cobalt  ores,  see  Q.  M. 
Colvoooresses,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  76, 1003,  p.  816,  and  A.  Idversidge,  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales* 
pp.  276  et  seq. 

•  F.  W.  Clarke  and  J.  8.  DiUer,  BulL  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  60,  1800,  p.  21.  See  also,  with  regard  to 
this  locality,  A.  R.  Ledouz,  Canadian  Min.  Rev.,  vol.  20, 1001,  p.  84;  W.  L.  Austin,  Proc  Colorado  Sd. 
8oc.,  vol.  6,  1808,  p.  173;  and  H.  B.  von  Foullon,  Jahrb.  K.-k.  geol.  Reichsanstalt,  vol.  42,  1802,  p.  223. 
Von  Foullon  also  describes  the  deposits  at  Revda,  Frankenstein,  and  Mount  Avala.  A  recent  report  on 
the  Riddles  ores,  by  O.  F.  Kay,  appears  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  316, 1007,  p.  120. 

•  See  H.  J.  Biddle,  Mineral  Resources  U.  8.  for  1886,  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1887,  p.  170.  The  mother  rock 
here  Is  dunite.  See  also  A.  E.  Bartow,  Jour.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  vol.  0, 1006,  i>.  803.  Barlow  regards  these 
ores  as  formed  by  the  leaching  of  the  peridotite. 
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in  New  Caledonia,^  where  asbolite  also  occurs.  Chromite  and  various 
hydromagnesian  minerals  are  generally  associated  with  the  nickel 
ores. 

These  silicates  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  as  definite  mineral  species, 
although  they  have  been  described  as  such.  Qenthite  appears  to  be 
H4Mg2Ni2(Si04)8.4H,0,  and  connarite  is  near  H4NiaSi,Oio.  An- 
other siUcate  from  New  Caledonia,  called  nepouite,^  has  beeoi  given 
the  formula  (NiMg)jSia07.2H20.  Alipite,  desaulesite,  gamierite,  nou- 
meite,  pimeUte,  refdanskite,  and  rdttisite  are  uncertain  substances, 
mixtures  of  nickel  silicates  with  magnesian  compounds  and  free 
siUca.  The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  variable 
composition  of  these  ores: 

Analyses  of  nichel  silicates. 

A.  From  Riddles,  Oregon.    Analysis  by  F.  W.  Clarke,  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  eo,  p.  21, 1880. 

B.  From  Riddles.    Analysis  by  Hood,  Mineral  Resources  U.  8.  for  1882,  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  1883,  p.  40i 
Probably  this  sample  was  dried  at  or  near  100*  before  analjnlng. 

C.  D,  E.  From  New  Caledonia.    Analyses  by  A.  Liversidge,  Minerals  of  New  8outh  Wales,  pp.  275-3B0> 
Liversidge  gives  19  analyses  in  all,  including  several  by  Leibius. 
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In  one  respect  all  the  ores  of  nickel  seem  to  agree.  Their  magmatic 
associate  is  always  a  subsihcic  rock,  such  as  norite,  peridotite,  or 
sometimes  diabase  or  diorite.  In  no  case  are  they  clearly  shown  to 
have  originated  from  persilicic  magmas. 

CHROMIUM. 

Like  nickel,  chromium  is  widely  diffused  in  the  subsilicic  rocks, 
the  average  proportion  found  in  256  analyses  of  igneous  rocks  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  being  0.05  per 
cent  of  CrjOg.  The  native  metal  has  not  been  found,  nor  are  any  ter- 
restrial sulphides  of  chromium  known,  although  the  mineral  daubr^e- 
Ute,  FeCroS^,  occurs  in  some  meteoric  irons.    The  one  important  ore 

>  See  A.  Liversidge,  Minerals  of  New  South  Wales,  p.  275;  J.  Gamier,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.86, 1878, p. 
684;  D.  Lovat,  M6ni.  Assot*.  frang.  av.  s<I.,  1887,  p.  634;  and  F.  D.  Power,  Trans.  Inst  MIn.  Met.,  vol. 8, 
1900,  p.  427.  LivcHjidge  gives  several  analyses  of  garnierite  end  noumeita.  See  also  J.  8.  Leckie,  Jour. 
Canadian  Mln.  Inst.,  vol.  6,  1903,  p.  1C9. 

>  E.  Glosser,  Compt.  Kend.,  vol.  143,  190G,  p.  1173.  Also  Annales  des  mines,  10th  ser.,  vol.  4, 1904, 
p.  448. 
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of  chromium  is  chromite,  or  chromic  iron.  There  are  also  the  lead 
chromates,  mentioned  in  a  previous  section  of  this  chapter;  the  two 
sulphates  knoxviUite  and  redingtonite;  and  the  silicates  represented 
by  chromiferous  gameti  diopside,  mica,  and  tourmaline.  The  clay- 
like siUcates  avaUte,  milosin,  and  alexandrolite  also  contain  chromium 
as  an  essential  constituent.^  Dietzeite,  from  the  Chilean  niter  beds, 
is  an  iodate  and  chromate  of  calcium.  Of  all  these  species  chromite 
alone  needs  any  further  consideration. 

In  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming  minerals  chromite  was  described 
as  a  member  of  the  spinel  group.  Its  ideal  formula  is  FeOsO^,  but  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  is  found  in  a  state  of  even  approximate  purity.  It 
commonly  contains  isomorphous  admixtures  of  other  spinels,  whose 
presence  is  revealed  in  the  analyses.  The  following  examples  will 
serve  to  illustrate  its  variations:' 


Analyies  ofchromiU. 

A.  From  Price  Creek,  North  CaroUiiA.    Analysis  bj  C.  Baakeryille. 

B.  From  Corundum  Hlil,  North  Carolina.    Baskerville. 

C.  From  Corundum  HHI.  Analysis  by  T.  M.  Chatard,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

D.  From  Webster,  North  Carolina.  Analysis  by  H.  W.  Foote.  Variety  named  mltcheUite.  For  A,  B, 
and  D,  see  J.  H.  Pratt  and  J.  V.  Lewis,  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  1,  p.  3G0, 1905.  Magnochromite 
is  another  name  for  a  magnesian  chromite. 

E.  From  Tampadel,  lower  Silesia.  Analysis  by  Lasscsynski.  Described  by  H.  Traube,  Zeitschr. 
Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  46,  p.  50, 1894. 
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Chromite  was  first  produced  artificially  by  J.  J.  Ebelmen,'  who 
fused  chromic  oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  boric  oxide  together,  with  a 
little  tartaric  acid  added  to  reduce  the  iron  to  the  ferrous  state.  By 
adding  small  amounts  of  alumina  and  magnesia  the  composition 
of  the  product  was  made  to  vary,  like  that  of  the  natural  mineral. 

1  See  S.  M.  Losanitsch.  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  28, 1895,  p.  2631. 

s  See  also  table  in  Chapter  X,  on  rock-forming  minerals,  p.  326.    Two  of  the  analyses  there  given  are 
repeated  here. 
*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  22, 1848,  p.  228. 
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J.  Clouet^  abo  prepared  chromite  by  essentially  the  same  process, 
only  with  trifling  differences  in  detail.  S.  Mennier'  obtained 
chromite  by  oxidizing  an  alloy  of  iron  and  chromium,  and  suggested 
that  such  an  alloy  might  be  brought  up  from  great  depths  and 
oxidized  by  vapors  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence,  however,  to  show  that  such  an  alloy  exists  in  nature,  and 
the  common  presence  of  chromite  in  meteorites  indicates  a  different 
origin  for  the  mineral. 

Chromite  is  almost  exclusively  foimd  in  subsilicic  rocks,  such  as 
peridotites  and  the  serpentines  derived  from  them.  Its  occurrence 
in  placers  as  a  detrital  mineral  is  of  course  not  excluded  by  this 
statement.  It  is  distinctly  a  magmatic  mineral,  as  Vogt  and  others 
have  shown.* 

MOLYBDENUM  AND  TUNGSTEN. 

Although  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  members  of  the  same 
elementary  group  with  chromium,  their  geologic  affinities  are  not 
the  same.  Chromium,  as  we  have  seen,  is  found  characteristically  in 
subsilicic  rocks,  while  molybdenum  and  tungsten  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  granite.  Neither  metal  is  foimd  free  in  nature,  nor  is 
either  one  widely  diffused. 

The  principal  ore  of  molybdeniun  is  the  sulphide,  molybdenite, 
MoSj.  The  molybdate  of  lead,  wulfenite,  has  already  been  described 
in  a  previous  section.  Calcium  molybdate,  powellite,  is  a  rare  min- 
eral, and  natural  molybdates  of  cobalt  and  magnesium  are  imper- 
fectly known.  Molybdic  ocher  is  a  common  oxidation  product  of 
molybdenite.  It  is,  as  shown  b}^  W.  T.  Schaller,*  a  hydrous  ferric 
molybdate,  FejCMoOJs.yiHjO. 

Artificial  molybdenite  has  been  prepared  by  A.  de  Schulten.'^ 
Potassium  carbonate  was  fused  with  sulphur,  and  molybdic  oxide  was 
gradually  added,  in  successive  portions,  to  the  melt.  Crystals  of 
molybdenite  were  thus  formed.  Powellite,  also,  has  been  made  by 
L.  Michel,®  who  heated  sodium  molj^bdate,  calcium  chloride,  and 
sodium  chloride  together.  A  little  sodium  tungstate  was  added  to 
the  mixture,  in  order  to  reproduce  more  exactly  the  natural  mineral, 
in  which  some  tungsten  is  found. 

»  Annales  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser..  vol.  16, 18<}9,  p.  90. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  110, 1890,  p.  424. 

» See  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  Zeltsclir.  prakt.  Geologie,  1894,  with  special  reference  to  Norwegian  deposits.  On 
chromite  at  Kraubath,  Styria,  see  F.  Ryba,  idem,  1900,  p.  337;  and  in  Asia  Minor,  K.  E.  Weiss,  idem,  1901, 
p.  250.  R.  Helmhaclcer  (Min.  Industry,  1895,  p.  94)  describes  Austrian  localities.  On  chromite  in  Mary- 
land, see  W.  Glenn,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  25, 1896,  p.  481;  and  on  Canadian  ores,  the  same  author 
in  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  3, 1896,  p.  261.  M.  Penhale  (Min.  Industry,  1895,  p.  92) 
also  describes  Canadian  chromite.  The  chromite  of  North  Carolina  is  discussed  by  J.  H.  Pratt  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  p.  281 ,  vol.  7;  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  29, 1899,  p.  17.  See  also  J.  H.  Pratt 
and  J.  V.  Lewis,  North  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  vol.  1, 1905,  p.  369. 

« Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  23, 1907,  p.  297.  Work  done  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

»  Geol.  Fdren.  Fdrhandl.,  vol.  11, 1889,  p.  401. 

•  Bull.  Soc.  min.,  vol.  17, 1894,  p.  612. 
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As  a  rule,  molybdenite  is  a  fairly  pure  compound,  although 
Michel*  has  described  a  variety  containing  28.37  per  cent  of  bismuth. 
It  was  evidently  a  mixture  of  molybdenite  with  bismuthinite.  Bis- 
muth is  a  not  infrequent  associate  both  of  molybdenite  and  of 
wolfram. 

At  Crown  Point,  Washington,  according  to  A.  R.  Crook,*  large 
quantities  of  molybdenite  are  found  in  a  quartz  vein  in  granite.  At 
Cooper,  Maine,  as  described  by  G.  O.  Smith,*  the  molybdenite  is 
found  in  pegmatite  dikes  and  also  in  the  adjacent  granite.  It  may 
be  either  an  original  mineral  or  an  impregnation;  probably,  says 
Smith,  the  latter.  In  Canada  molybdenite  occurs  under  a  variety 
of  conditions,  often  in  granite,  but  also,  according  to  J.  W.  Wells,* 
in  veins  cutting  limestone,  and  associated  with  pyroxene,  calcite, 
quartz,  mica,  pyrite,  etc.  The  mineral  was  found  embedded  some- 
times in  pyroxene  and  sometimes  in  pyrrhotite,  and  Wells  further- 
more reports  it  in  veins  through  pyroxenite.  The  nature  and  origin 
of  these  unusual  associations  remain  to  be  determined.  They 
probably  represent  contact  metamorphism. 

The  ores  of  tungsten  are  by  no  means  numerous.  In  addition  to 
stolzite,  which  was  mentioned  among  the  ores  of  lead,  there  are  the 
tungstate  of  iron,  wolframite,  or  ferberite  when  the  compound  is 
entirely  free  from  manganese;  the  tungstate  of  manganese,  hubner- 
ite;  calcium  tungstate,  scheelite;  the  copper  salt,  cuprotungstite;  and 
an  alteration  product,  tungstic  ocher.  Of  these,  wolframite,  htlb- 
nerite,  and  scheeUte  are  economically  important,  and  all  three  have 
been  prepared  artificially. 

N.  S.  Manross^  obtained  scheelite  by  fusing  sodium  tungstate  with 
calcium  chloride.  A.  Cossa"  also  prepared  it  by  fusing  the  amor- 
phous compound,  CaW04,  with  common  salt.  H.  Debray'  heated 
amorphous  calcium  tungstate  with  lime  in  a  current  of  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  so  effected  its  crystallization.  He  also  heated  a  mix- 
ture of  tungstic  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  in  the  same  gas,  forming  in 
that  way  both  wolframite  and  magnetite.  Some  of  the  tungstic  acid 
crystallized  at  the  same  time.  A.  Geuther  and  E.  Forsberg'  pro- 
duced wolframite  and  its  manganesian  varieties  by  fusing  sodium 
tungstate  with  ferrous  chloride,  or  with  the  mixed  chlorides  of  iron 
and  manganese.  L.  Michel,^  by  fusing  sodium  tungstate  and  sodium 
chloride  with  the  chlorides  of  calcium,  manganese,  iron,  or  lead, 
obtained  scheeUte,  hubnerite,  wolframite,  and  stolzite,  respectively. 

1  Bull.  Soc.  mln.,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  29. 

>  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol.  15, 1904,  p.  283. 

»  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  260, 1906,  p.  197. 

*  Canadian  Mln.  Rev.,  vol  22, 1903,  p.  113. 
»  Llebig's  Annalen,  voL  81, 1862,  p.  243. 

*  Cited  by  L.  Bourgeois,  Reproduction  artiJloleUe  des  mintotux,  p.  172. 
'  Compt.  Rend.,  voL  66, 1862,  p.  287. 

*  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  120, 1861,  p.  270. 

*  BulL  Soo.  mln.,  vol.  2, 1879,  p.  142. 
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Wolframite  is  a  frequent  oompanion  of  tin  oree,  especially  in 
gmaea,  the  caesiterite  and  the  tungsten  minerals  having  deyeloped 
ia  rnudi  the  same  way.  In  the  Comish  tin  mines  wolframite  is  an 
annoying  impurity^  and  it  also  ocoun,  according  to  J.  D.  Irving/  in 
the  Etta  tin  district  of  the  Black  Hills.  Near  Lead  City,  in  the  same 
region,  however,  Irving  found  wolframite  in  magnesian  limestone, 
where  it  had  apparently  been,  formed  by  metasomatic  leplaoemeni 
This  occurrence  was  seoondaiy,  the  primary  wolframite  being  found 
in  quartz  veins  cutting  granite  rocks.  At  Osceola,  Nevada,  habnerite 
is  abundant,  with  some  scheelite,  in  veins  of  white  quartz  in  a  porphy* 
ritic  granite.'  The  Tungsten  deposits  of  the  Dragoon  liountains, 
Arizona,  are  of  the  same  diaracter/  the  ore  being  principally  hflb- 
nerite,  with  scheelite  and  some  wolfram.  The  tungsten  mine  at  TVum- 
bull,  Connecticut,  where  wolframite,  scheelite,  and  tungatic  ocher  are 
found,  has  been  described  by  A.  Qurlt^  and  W.  H.  Hobfaa.*  In  the 
Sierra  de  Cordoba,  Argentina,  according  to  O.  Bodenbender,*  the 
wolframite  is  again  in  quartz  veins  in  granite,  and  molybdenite  is 
sometimes  present  also.  These  illustrations  of  tungsten  occuirences 
are  ample  for  present  purposes. 

THB  PliATINITM   METAIiS. 

The  metals  platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  palladium,  rhodium,  and 
ruthenium  form  a  well-defined  natural  group  of  elements,  which  are 
found  associated  with  one  another,  and  in  less  degree  with  iron, 
nickel,  chromium,  etc.  With  two  exceptions  the  platinum  metals 
occur  native,  or  in  alloys,  which  vary  much  in  composition,  and  have 
received  many  specific  names.  T^e  two  exceptions  are  laurite, 
ruthenium  sulphide,  RuS,;  and  sperrylite,  platinum  arsenide,  PtAs,. 
The  native  metals  and  recognized  alloys  are  as  follows: 

Native  platinum. 

Native  iridium,  and  platiniridium. 
Native  palladium,  isometric. 
Allopalladium,  ihombdiedral. 


[  Siserakite,  30  per  cent  Ir,  or  leas. 


Palladium  gold.^ 
Rhodium  gold.' 


1  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  31, 1901,  p.  683.  See  also  J.  D.  Irying  and  S.  F.  Emmons,  Prot.  Paper 
U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  26, 1904,  p.  163. 

s  See  F.  B.  Wedo,  Twenty-flrat  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  pt.  6, 1901,  p.  SIO;  and  F.  D.  Smith. 
Eng.  and  liin.  Jour.,  vol.  73, 1902,  p.  304. 

•See  W.  P.  Blake,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Hin.  Eng.,  vol.  28, 1S98,  p.  643,  and  F.  Rlokard,  Eng.  and  Htn. 
Jour.,  voL  78, 1904,  p.  263. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  voL  22, 1893,  p.  236. 

»  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey,  pt.  2, 1902,  p.  IS. 

•  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Oeologie,  1894,  p.  409.  On  the  tungsten  ores  of  Cokvado,  we  W.  Llndgren,  Eooo. 
Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  463,  and  R.  D.  George,  First  Rept.  Colorado  Oeol.  Survey,  1908,  p.  7.  On  tongstcn 
deposits  in  the  Cksur  d'Alene  region,  Idaho,  see  E.  8.  Aucrbach,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  voL  86»  1906,  p.  114&. 

'  See  section  on  gold,  ante,  p.  016. 
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The  list  might  be  extended  by  subdrvision,  but  the  increase  in 
names  would  be  meaningless.  The  following  selected  analyses  fairly 
represent  the  great  variations  in  native  platinum:^ 

AncUyses  of  native  platinum, 

A.  From  Choco,  Colombia.  Analysis  by  H.  Salnto^^laire  Deville  and  H.  Debray,  Annates  ohim.  phys., 
8d  aer.,  voL  M,  1859,  p.  449. 

B.  From  C^omia.    Deville  and  Debray. 

C.  Nugget  fomid  near  Plattsburg,  New  York,  of  54  per  cent  chromite  and  46  per  cent  metallic  platinum. 
Analysis  of  the  platinum  by  P.  Collier,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  21, 1881,  p.  123. 

D.  From  Nizhni  Tagilsk,  Urals,  Deville  and  Debray. 

E.  From  Nishni  TagUsk,  blaokiah  magnetic  grains.  Analysis  by  J.  von  Muchin  (commonly  but  erro> 
DfBotisly  quoted  as  Minchin), cited,  with  other  analyses,  by  N.  von  Kokscharof,  Materiallen  cur  Mineralogie 
Russlands,  vol.  5, 1866,  p.  186. 

F.  Granite  Creek,  British  Columbia.  Nonmagnetic  portion  of  sample.  Analysis  by  O.  C.  Hoffmann, 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  vol.  5,  sec.  3,  p.  17. 

O.  Magnetic  portion  of  F.    Analysis  by  Hoffmann. 

H.  From  Condado,  Minas  Qeraes,  Brasil.  Analysis  by  E.  Hussak,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Qeologie,  1906,  p. 
284.  For  a  "pvpet  by  Hussak  on  platinum  and  palladium  in  Brasil,  see  Sitxungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  voL  113, 
Abth.  1, 1904,  p.  379. 
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In  another  sample  of  Uralian  platinum,  A.  Terrell*  found  0.75 
per  cent  of  nickel.  A  remarkable  nugget  from  the  river  Approua- 
gue,  French  Guiana,  gave  A.  Damour"  41.96  Pt,  18.18  Au,  18.39  Ag, 
and  20.56  per  cent  Cu.     This  sample  is  altogether  exceptional. 

The  subjoined  analyses  are  of  native  iridium,  platiniridium,  and 
iridosmine. 

1  See  J.  F.  Kemp,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  108, 1002,  for  a  ftill  collectton  of  analyses,  both  of  platinum 
and  iridosmine.  Other  analyses  by  W.  J.  Martin,  Jr.,  appear  in  Sixteenth  Ann.  Kept.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey, 
pt.  3, 1895,  p.  633.  See  also  Dana's  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  26,  27.  Recent  analyses  of  Uralian 
platinum  by  L.  Duparo  and  H.  C.  Holts  are  in  Min.  pet.  mitt.,  vol.  29, 1910,  p.  408. 

>  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  82, 1876,  p.  U16. 
!    s  Idem,  vol.  52, 1861,  p.  688. 
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Analyses  of  native  iridium,  etc. 


A.  Native  iridium.    Nizhni  Tagilsk,  Unds. 

B.  Platinlridium,  probably  from  BrasU.    Analyses  A  and  B  by  Svanberg,  Benelius's  Jahresber.,  toL 
15, 1834,  p.  205. 

C.  Iridosmine  from  Ck>lombia. 

D.  Iridosmine  from  the  Urals. 

E.  Iridosmine  from  the  Urals.    Analyses  C,  D,  and  E  by  Deville  and  Debray,  Annates  chim.  phys.*  3d 
ser.,  vol.  56, 1850,  pp.  481,  482. 
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The  indefinite  charctcter  of  these  natural  alloys  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly evident. 

The  platinum  and  iridosmine  of  commerce  are  almost  entirely  from 
detrital  or  placer  deposits,  but  their  primary  geologic  affinities  are 
subsilicic.  That  is,  the  ores  are  associated  with  chromite  and  other 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  peridotic  rocks,  from  which  they 
were  undoubtedly  derived.  Chromite  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
adherent  to  or  interpenetrating  platinum  nuggets,  and  A.  Inostran- 
zeff  ^  has  reported  platinum  in  place  in  the  dunite,  or  rather  serpen- 
tine, of  Mount  Solovief  in  the  Urals.  On  the  Tulameen  River, 
British  Columbia,  according  to  J.  F.  Kemp,^  the  mother  rock  is  also 
dunite,  and  grains  of  platinum  are  found  with  both  chromite  and 
olivine  adhering  to  them.  Even  the  serpentine  of  this  region  yields 
traces  of  platinum  upon  careful  assay.  The  black  sands  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  from  British  Columbia  southward  to  California,  contain 
platinum,  and  also  iridosmine,  and  their  origin  is  peridotic'  Accord- 
ing to  H.  Bancroft,*  platinum  is  found  in  certain  peridotite  dikes  in 
Clark  County,  Nevada.  On  the  other  hand  L.  Duparc,*^  who  has 
devoted  much  study  to  UraUan  platinum,  reports  its  association 
with  pyroxenite  and  gabbro. 

A.  Daubr^e,®  many  years  ago,  commenting  upon  the  constant 
association  of  platinum  with  olivine  rocks  and  chromite,  pointed  out 

»  See  English  translation  from  the  Russian  in  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  193, 1902,  p.  76. 

«  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  193, 1902.  A  brief  monograph  on  the  geolcgic  relations  and  distribution  of 
platinum. 

»  See  D.  T.  Day,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  0,  1899,  p.  265.  Also  Day  and  R.  H. 
Richards,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  286, 1906,  p.  150.  In  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  30, 1900,  p. 
702,  Day  has  a  memoir  on  platinum  in  North  America. 

<  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  430, 1910,  p.  192. 

&  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  30,  1910,  p.  379;  and  vol.  31,  1911,  p.  211.  An  earlier  memoir  by 
Duparc  is  in  vol.  15, 1903,  pp.  287,  377,  which  includes  a  bibliography  of  Uralian  platinum.  See  also  A. 
SaytzcfT  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1898,  p.  395;  C.  W.  Purington,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  29, 1899, 
p.  3:  and  R.  Spring,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1905,  p.  49. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  80, 1875,  p.  707. 
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the  similarity  of  these  rocks  to  meteorites.  Much  later,  J.  M.  Davi- 
son^ amiounced  the  presence  of  platinum  and  iridiimi  in  the  meteoric 
iron  of  Coahuila.  Still  more  recently,  S.  Meunier'  has  discussed 
this  relationship  at  some  length,  and  argued  that,  contrary  to  the 
usual  view,  the  native  platinum  and  iron  of  these  rocks  are  not 
magmatic,  but  introduced  as  vaporized  chlorides  and  subsequently 
reduced  by  heated  hydrogen.  This  mode  of  introduction  and  depo- 
sition Meunier  reproduced  artificially,  but  the  application  of  the 
experiments  to  meteorites  is  not  quite  clear. 

In  a  number  of  cases  platinum  has  been  detected  in  sedimentary 
or  metamorphic  rocks.  Kemp '  mentions  its  occurrence  in  certain 
Pennsylvanian  shales,  and  states  also  that  the  palladium  gold  of 
Brazil  is  sometimes  associated  with  itabirite.  E.  Hussak^  found 
palladium  gold  in  a  contact  limestone,  and  reports  the  platinum  of 
Brazil  not  only  from  olivine  rocks,  but  also  from  a  conglomeritic 
quartzite.  According  to  J.  B.  Jaquet,^  platinum  occurs  near  Broken 
Hill,  Australia,  in  ironstone,  ferruginous  claystone,  and  decomposed 
gneiss.  It  is  also  said  to  be  present  in  the  ash  of  certain  Australian 
coals.*  F.  Sandberger  ^  identified  platinum  in  limonite  nodules  from 
Mexico.  In  an  altered  limestone  lens  in  Sumatra,  L.  Hundeshagen* 
found  platinum  up  to  6  grams  per  metric  ton.  The  metal  was  in 
wollastonite,  which  formed  from  85  to  88  per  cent  of  the  rock,  with 
12  to  14  per  cent  of  grossularite.  Hundeshagen  regards  this  occur- 
rence as  due  to  the  introduction  of  hot  solutions  containing  gold, 
silver,  and  platinum  into  the  metal-bearing  rock.  Natural  solutions 
of  platinum,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  observed;  and  its 
solubility  in  natural  solvents  is  undetermined.  Possibly  the  plati- 
niferous  quartz  from  the  south  island  of  New  Zealand,  recently  de- 
scribed by  J,  B.  Bell,'  had  a  similar  origin.  The  quartz  veins,  how- 
ever, were  near  altered  magnesian  eruptives,  in  which  no  platinum 
was  found. 

The  occasional  presence  of  platinum  in  sulphide  ores  has  long  been 
known,  although  it  has  attracted  serious  attention  only  within  recent 
years.  E.  Gueymard*®  found  it  in  chalcocite,  in  a  gangue  of  dolomite, 
quartz,  and  barite,  at  Chapeau  Mountain,  in  the  French  Alps.  The 
country  rock  was  a  metamorphic  limestone.     H.  Rossler"  detected 

1  Am.  Jour.  SoL,  4tli  ser.,  voL  7, 1899,  p.  4. 

sCompt.  rend.  vn.  Cong.  gteL  intemat,  1897,  p.  157. 

sBuU.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  193, 1902. 

•  Zeitacfar.  Kryst  Mln.,  voL  42, 1906,  p.  399. 

•  Rec.  GeoL  Survey,  New  South  Wales,  voL  5, 1896-1898,  p.  33.    See  a]so  J.  C.  H.  Mlngaye,  Ann.  Kept 
Dept.  Mines,  New  South  Wales,  1889,  p.  249. 

•  See  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  pt.  3, 1896,  p.  282. 

I  Neues  Jahrb.,  1875,  p.  626. 

•  Trans.  Inst.  Min.  Met.,  voL  13, 1903-4,  p.  550. 

•  Econ.  Geology,  voL  1, 1906,  p.  749. 
loCompt.  Rend.,  voL  29, 1849,  p.  814. 

II  Lieblg'8  Annalen,  voL  180, 1875,  p.  240. 
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both  platinum  and  palladium  in  silver  bullion;  and  H.  Vogel^ 
reports  its  presence  in  the  metallic  ores  of  Boitza,  Transylvania. 
Much  more  striking,  however,  is  the  presence  of  platinum  in  the 
sulphide  ores  of  Sudbury,  Canada.  Here  it  is  found  as  the  arsenide, 
sperrylite,'  associated  with  nickelif erous  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite, 
but  most  intimately  with  tlie  latter.  F.  W.  Clarke  and  C.  Catlett,* 
however,  showed  its  presence  in  massive  polydymite.  At  the  Ram- 
bler mine,  in  Wyoming,  both  platinum  and  palladium  are  found  in 
coveUite,  in  ores  derived  from  diorite.*  Here,  also,  sperrylite  has 
been  identified.^  At  this  locaUty  palladium  appears  to  be  more 
abundant  than  platinum,  but  its  mode  of  combination  is  as  yet  unde- 
termined. SperryUte  has  furthermore  been  found  by  J.  Cathaiinet* 
in  the  pegmatite  of  Copper  Mountain,  British  Columbia.  One  small 
crystal  was  embedded  in  biotite.  Platinum  is  also  present,  according 
to  C.  W.  Dickson,^  in  chalcopyrite  from  the  Key  West  mine,  Bunker- 
ville,  Nevada;  but  sperryhte  could  not  be  detected.  J.  H.  L.  Yogt^ 
found  platinum  to  be  present  in  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  Nor- 
way, and  R.  W.  Brock*  discovered  traces  of  it  in  sulphide-bearing 
quartz  at  the  Mother  Lode  claim,  Yale  district,  British  Columbia. 
These  occurrences  have  led  to  much  searching  after  platinum  in 
copper  and  nickel  ores,  and  the  search  is  likely  to  be  occasionally 
fruitful. ^^  The  presence  of  platinum  in  sulphide  ores  near  Broken  ffill 
has  been  reported  by  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye." 

VANADIUM    AND    URANIUM. 

Although  vanadium  and  uranium  are  chemically  unlike,  they  occur 
together  in  one  of  their  important  ores,  and  are  therefore  considered 
together  in  tliis  section.  Vanadium  is  a  member  of  the  phosphorus 
group  of  elements;  uranium  is  more  akin  to  molybdenum  and  tung- 
sten, and  the  two  metails  are  also  magma tically  opposed.  Vanadium 
is  most  common  in  ferromagnesian  rocks,  while  uranium  minerals 
occur  more  frequently  in  granites  and  pegmatites. 

1  Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  Berg-  u.  Hiittenw.,  vol.  39,  p.  32. 

*See  n.  L.  Wells,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,3dEer.,  vol.  37,1889,  p.fi?.  Sperrylite  has  since  been  foand  by  W.E. 
Hidden  (idem,  4th  ser.,  vol.  6, 1898,  p.  381),  and  by  Hidden  and  J.  II.  Pratt  (idem,  vol.  6, 1888,  p.  467),  at 
t\s'o  localities  in  North  Carolina,  associated  with  rhodolite  garnet.  For  details  coDceming  Sudbury,  see 
the  section  on  nickel  and  cobalt,  ante.  p.  661. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  64, 1890,  p.  20. 

*See  W.  C.  Knight,  Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  72,  1901,  p.  845;  vol.  73, 1902,  p.  606;  J,  F.  Kemp,  Cent 
Oeol.  Dcpt.  Columbia  Univ.,  vol.  11,  No.  93, 1903:  S.  F.  Emmons,  Bull.  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey  No.  213, 1903, 
p.  94;  and  T.  T.  Read,  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  985. 

in.  L.  Wells  and  S.  L.  Penfield,  Am.  Jour  Scl.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  95. 

•  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  79, 1905,  p.  127. 

Uour.  Canadian  Mln.  Inst.,  vol.  8,  1905,  p.  192.  Memoir  on  the  distribution  of  the  platinum  metol^ 
in  other  sources  than  placers. 

«  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1902,  p.  258. 

» Eng.  and  Mln.  Jour.,  vol.  77, 19(M,  p.  280. 

10  According  to  W.  Baragwanath  (Bull.  Geol.  Survey  Victoria.  No.  20,  1906),  platinum  isfooDdiotbe 
Thomson  River  copper  mine  In  a  hornblende  rock  rich  in  chsdcopyrlte. 

»  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  voL  8, 1909,  p.  287. 
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Vanadium  is  reckoned  among  the  rarer  elements,  and  yet  it  is 
widely  diffused.  Traces  of  it  are  common  in  iron  ores,  especially  in 
the  titaniferous  magnetites,  and  it  is  found,  when  sought  for,  in  rocks 
of  nearly  every  class.^  W.  F.  Hillebrand,*  in  a  special  investigation, 
examined  57  igneous  rocks,  and  found  vanadium,  in  most  cases,  in 
weighable  proportions.  The  smallest  traces  were  in  persilicic  rocks, 
but  in  subsilicic  varieties  the  amount,  reckoned  as  V^Og,  frequently 
ran  as  high  as  0.03  to  0.05  per  cent.  In  the  ferromagnesian  minerals, 
separated  from  some  of  the  rocks,  the  proportion  of  vanadium  was 
evei  higher,  in  one  biotite,  for  example,  reaching  0.127  per  cent  of 
VjOg.  Hillebrand  also  found  vanadium  in  slates,  and  in  other  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  A  composite  of  253  sandstones  gave  0.003,  and 
another  of  498  limestones  gave  0.004  per  cent  of  vanadious  oxide. 

H.  Sainte-Claire  DeviUe*  found  vanadium  in  French  bauxite,  in 
cryoUte,  and  in  rutile.  P.  Beauvallet  *  detected  it  in  a  French  clay. 
In  bricks  made  from  a  clay  found  near  Sydney,  Australia,  according 
to  E.  H.  Rennie,^  vanadium  is  present  to  a  perceptible  amount. 
Other  Austrahan  clays  and  shales  gave  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye*  similar 
results.  He  also  found  vanadium  in  the  ash  of  coals  and  in  the  oil- 
bearing  shales  of  Scotland.  E.  Bechi^  reports  vanadium  in  clays, 
schists,  and  the  ashes  of  plants,®  and  C.  Baskerville*  found  it  in  the 
ashes  of  peat  from  North  Carolina.  A.  Jorissen*°  discovered  it  in 
delvauxite,  which  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron. 

A  still  more  remarkable  occurrence  of  vanadium  was  noted  by  J.  J. 
Kyle"  in  a  Ugnite  from  San  Rafael,  Province  of  Mendoza,  Argentina. 
The  coal  yielded  only  0.63  per  cent  of  ash,  but  the  latter,  upon  analy- 
sis, was  found  to  contain  38.22  per  cent  of  VjOg,  together  with  sili- 
cates and  sulphates  of  other  metals.  In  a  similar  coal,  probably 
from  the  same  region,  A.  Mourlot*^  obtained  38.5  per  cent  of  VjOg 
from  the  ash;  and  in  another,  from  YauU,  Peru,  Torrico  y  Meca^' 

» See  A.  A.  Ilaycs,  Proc.  Am.  Actui.,  vol.  10, 1875,  p.  294.  Hayes  found  vanadium  in  many  rocks, and 
also  in  the  waters  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  For  determinations  of  vanadium  in  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  see  L.  Rioclardi,  Oazz.  chim.  ital.,  vol.  13, 1883,  p.  250.    Scattered  determinations  are  numerous. 

s  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  49.  See  also  J.  II.  L.  Vogt,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1890, 
p.  274,  on  the  distributkmof  vanadium  in  rocks.  W.  Pollard  (Summ.  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  Great  Britain, 
1902,  p.  GO)  has  found  vanadium  in  ^number  of  rocks.  On  vanadium  in  the  Btassfurt  salt  clay  see  E.MaicuB 
and  W.  Biltz,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  vol.  68, 1910,  p.  91. 

«  Annates  chim.  phjrs.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  61,  1861,  pp.  309,  342.  See  also  L.  Dieulafalt,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
03,  1881,  p.  804. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  49,  1859,  p.  301. 

^  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  vol.  17,  1883,  p.  133.  He  cites  s'.milar  examples  from  other 
authorities. 

«  Rec.  Geol.  Survey  New  South  Wales,  vol.  7,  IW3,  p.  219. 

»  Atti  Accad.  Llncei,  3(1  ser.,  vol.  3, 1879,  p.  403. 

»  See  also  E.  Demargay,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  130, 1900,  p.  91. 

» Jour.  Am.  Chcm.  Soc.,  vol.  21, 1899,  p.  706. 

10  Annalcs  Soc.  g6ol.  Belgique,  vol.  6, 1S78-9,  p.  41. 

»  Chem.  News,  vol.  66, 1802,  p.  211. 

»«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  117,  1893,  p.  546. 

"  Abstract  from  a  Peruvian  original,  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  70,  pt.  2, 1896,  p.  252.  For  more  details, 
see  D.  F.  Uewett.  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  F.ng.,  1909,  p.  291. 

101381°— Bull.  491—11 43 
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discovered  38  per  cent.  The  ash  of  a  grahamite  from  near  Page, 
Oklahoma,  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  by  R.  C.  Wells,  contained  12.2  per  cent  of  Yfi^. 
Theee  ash  analyses,  taken  togetiier  with  the  finding  of  yanadium  in 
the  ashes  of  wood  and  peat,  suggest  that  plants  have  played  some 
part  in  the  concentration  of  vanadium.  Other  evidence  of  similar 
purport  will  be  cited  later. 

The  definite  minerals,  containing  vanadium  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent, are  not  very  numerous.  Some  of  them,  vanadates  of  lead, 
such  as  vanadioite  and  descloizite,  were  mentioned  in  a  previous 
section  of  this  chapter.  Volborthite  and  calciovolborthite  are  vana- 
dates of  copper,  with  other  bases,  and  pucherite  is  a  vanadate  of  bis- 
muth. Mottramite,  a  vanadate  of  copper  and  lead,  found  at  Alderley 
Edge,  in  England,  has  had  some  significance  as  a  workable  ore.  It 
occurs  as  an  impregnation  in  Eeuper  sandstone.^  A  Mexican  variety 
of  descloizite,  ramirite,^  has  also  been  commercially  exploited.  These 
vanadates,  with  the  exception  of  mottramite,  occiur  principally  in 
metalliferous  veins;  and  A.  Ditte*  attributes  tibeir  formation  to  per- 
colating vanadiferous  waters  acting  on  other  compounds,  most  com- 
monly the  compounds  of  lead. 

A  sidphovanadate  of  copper,  sulvanite,  CusVS^,  is  found  in  South 
Australia.^  At  Minasragra,  near  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  another  sul- 
phide of  yanadium,  patronite,  b  found,  associated  with  pyrite,  in  a 
carbonaceous  substance  resembling  a  coal  but  abnormally  rich  in 
sulphur.*  This  occurrence  may  well  be  correlated  with  the  other 
discoveries  of  yanadium  in  the  ash  of  coal;  and  the  sulphates,  equiva- 
lent to  13.70  per  cent  of  SO,,  found  by  Kyle  in  his  analysis,  may  show 
that  he  too  had  originally  a  sulphide  to  deal  with  which  was  oxidized 
during  combustion. 

The  rare  mineral  ardennite  is  a  vanadio-siUcate  of  manganese  and 
aluminum.  Roscoelite  appears  to  be  essentially  a  muscovite,  in  which 
vanadium  has  partly  replaced  aluminum.^  It  contains  about  24 
per  cent  of  VjO,.  In  a  green  sandstone  from  Placerville,  Colorado, 
W.  F.  Hillebrand^  found  3.50  per  cent  of  VjOg,  which  was  present  in 
a  replacement  of  the  original  calcareous  cement.  The  green  nuneral, 
isolated,  contained  12.84  per  cent  of  VjO,  and  was  apparently  a 
variety  of  roscoelite,  or  else  a  closely  related  compound. 

1  S«e  H.  £.  Rosooe,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  vol.  25,  1876,  p.  111. 

sSeeO.de  J.  Caballero,  Mem.  Soc.  clent.  Ant.  Alznte,  vol.  20. 1903,  p.  t^. 

» Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  138, 1904.  p.  1303. 

«  See  O.  A.  Goyder,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  77, 1900,  p.  1094. 

*  See  D.  F.  Hewett,  Eng.  and  MLn.  Jour.,  vol.  S2,  1906.  p.  3So;  and  J.  J.  Bravo,  Infonn.  y  Mem.  BoL 
Soc.  ingen.  minas,  Lima,  vol.  8,  1906.  p.  171.  For  a  later  and  much  more  complete  %1eacrlptioii  of  the 
sulphide,  patronlte,  and  its  associated  minerals,  see  W.  F.  lllllebrand.  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  4th  ser.,  voL  2-t 
1907,  p.  141.  The  bituminous  matrix  he  names  quis(iueite.  A  still  later  memoir  on  vaoadlum  depodts 
in  Peru,  by  Ilewett,  is  in  Dull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  1909,  p.  291. 

•  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  167, 1900,  p.  73. 
1  BaU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905,  p.  18. 
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The  metal  uranium  is  much  less  abundantly  diffused  than  vana- 
dium. It  is  found  in  a  number  of  rare  minerals — phosphates,  arse- 
nates, sulphates,  carbonates,  and  siUcates,  which  are  all  of  secondary 
origin.  Autunite,  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and  lime,  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  form  of  yellow  scales  on  granite  or  gneiss,  but  the  other 
species  are  much  less  frequently  seen.  A  number  of  other  minerals, 
samarskite,  euxenite,  etc.,  are  columbates  or  tantalates  containing 
uranium,  and  these  are  primary  constituents  of  pegmatite. 

The  only  uranium  ores  of  any  importance  are  uraninite  or  pitch- 
blende and  camotite.  Uraninite  is  found  crystaUized  in  pegmatites, 
and  also  massive  in  metalliferous  veins,  as  at  Joachimsthal,^  in 
Bohemia,  and  Johanngeorgenstadt,  in  Saxony.  It  varies  much  in  com- 
position, so  much  so  that  different  modifications  of  it  have  received 
different  names,  such  as  cleveite,  nivenite,  broggerite,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses,  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand,'  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 

variations : 

Analyses  of  uraninite. 


A.  Hale's  quarry,  Olastonbury,  Connecticat. 

B.  Near  Central  City  or  Blackhawk,  Colorado. 

C.  Johazmgeoi^genstadt,  Saxony. 


D.  Nivenite,  Llano  County,  Texas. 

E.  BrGggexlte,  Annerdd,  Norway. 

F.  Cleveite,  Arendal,  Norway. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

UOa 

26.48 

57.43 

9.79 

.25 

25.26 
58.51 

"   '*22* 
7.59 

22.33 

59.30 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

.20 

.21 

20.89 

44.17 

6.69 

.34 

.34 

2.36 

9.46 

30.63 

46.13 

6.00 

.18 

.06 

.27 

1.11 

41.71 

UO2 

24.18 

ThOa 

CeO, 

ZrOj 

3.66 

(La.  Di)«0, 

.13 
.20 

(Y.Er)A 

9.76 

\  *  y  ^^    /2^-^a    ••••• 

ALO, 

Fe,0, 

.40 

""*.'32' 
.70 
.44 

.14 

.25 

.OIJ 

tJ^y« 

FeO 

PbO 

3.26 

6.39 

10.08 

9.04 

10.54 

ZnO 

CuO 

.17 

.09 

1.00 

.17 

.75 

.75 

.31 

.19 

.06 

2.34 

trace 

3.17 

.50 

MnO 

trace 
.08 

.16 

.84 

trace? 

CaO 

.32 

.37 
trace 

1.06 

MgO 

.10 

B^Oj .'....' 

VoOji.  MoO„WO, 

Alkalies 

trace 

trace? 

traces 

'23 

SO, 

pA 

.22 
.43 
.02 
1.96 
2.79 
.12 
.24 

.02 

ASaO* 

He.! '..- 

undet. 
.61 
.16 

.08 

1.48 

.46 

.17 
.74 
.22 

undet. 

H2O 

1.23 

SiOo 

.90 

CuFeS, 

FeSa 

Insoluble 

".70 

1.47 

4.42 

1 

1. 10 

99.49 

99.82 

97.93 

98.28 

99.61 

94.50 

1  On  the  Joaohinisthal  ores,  see  Janda,  Oesterr.  Zeitschr.  Berg-  a.  Hflttenw.,  vol.  SO,  p.  283;  also  J. 
St£p  and  F.  Becke,  Zeitschr.  prakt.  Geologie,  1905,  p.  148.  R.  Pearoe  (Proc.  Colorado  Set  800.,  vol.  b, 
1896,  p.  156)  has  described  the  occurrence  of  uraninite  in  a  mine  near  Central  City,  Colorado.  On  uranium 
ores  in  German  East  Africa,  see  W.  Marckwald,  Centralbl.  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  1906,  p.  761. 

»  See  Bull.  U.  9.  Geol.  Survey  No.  78, 1891,  p.  43,  and  No.  90, 1892,  p.  23,  for  details;  also  BuU.  No.  220, 
1U03,  pp.  111-114.    22  analjrses  in  all  are  given. 
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From  these  analyses  no  single  definite  formula  can  be  deduced. 
The  uranium,  it  is  clearly  seen,  exercises  a  double  function,  acid  and 
basic,  the  latter  being  represented  by  the  radicle  uranyl,  UOj.  With 
this  base  other  bases  are  variably  present — thoria,  zirconia,  the  rare 
earths,  and  oxide  of  lead,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  pre- 
dominating. There  are  also  impurities  of  several  kinds  which  can 
not  be  clearly  distinguished  from  essential  constituents,  and  some  of 
the  variations  may  be  due  to  incipient  alterations.  For  example,  the 
varying  ratios  between  UOj  and  UO3  may  be  ascribed  to  oxidation, 
the  increase  in  UO3  marking  stages  in  the  process  of  transformation 
of  uraninite  into  gummite,  a  well-known  alteration  product  of  pitch- 
blende. In  gummite,  which  is  a  hydrous  oxide  of  uranium*  plus 
other  bases,  with  from  61  to  75  per  cent  of  UO3,  the  final  transforma- 
tion of  uraninite  is  seen. 

From  a  physical  point  of  view  uraninite  is  an  extraordinary  min- 
eral. In  it  helium  was  first  discovered,  and  later  the  radioactive 
elements  polonium  and  radium.  Uranium  and  its  compounds  are 
themselves  radioactive,  but  radium  is  vastly  more  so;  and  the  latter, 
while  distinctly  an  element  so  far  as  its  chemical  characteristics  are 
concerned,  undergoes  disintegration,  yielding  a  series  of  emanations 
which  seems  to  end  in  the  production  of  helium.  Radioactivity,  then, 
appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  atomic  decay;  but  the  subject  is  one 
which  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  treatise.  For  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  chief  source  of  radium  to-day  is  in  the 
uraninite  of  Joachimsthal,  and  that  uranium  itself  may  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  its  more  highly  active  companion. 

Carnotite,  which  is  essentially  a  vanadate  of  uranium  and  jK)tas- 
sium,  but  with  other  bases  present  also,  was  first  described  by  C. 
Friedel  and  E.  Cumenge.^  It  is  found  as  a  canary-yellow  impregna- 
tion in  sandstone  in  western  Colorado  and  eastern  Utah.  The  former 
field  has  been  studied  by  W.  F.  Hillebrand  and  F.  L.  Ransome,' 
the  latter  by  J.  M.  BoutwelL*  An  outl^nng  region  for  carnotite  in 
Rio  Blanco  County,  Colorado,  has  recently  been  described  by  H.  S. 
Gale.5 

The  following  analyses  of  carnotite,  by  Hillebrand,  will  show  its 
general  character: 

»  For  analyses  of  gummite,  see  H.  von  Foullon.  Neues  Jahrb.,  1S85,  pt.  1,  Ref.,  p.  21,  and  F.  A.  Genth 
Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  1, 1879,  p.  89. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol,  128, 1899,  p.  532. 

3  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  262, 1905.  p.  9. 

<  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  260, 1904.  p.  200. 

6  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  315, 1907,  p.  110.  See  also  H.  Fleck  and  W.  G.  Haldane  (Kept.  State  But 
Mines,  1905-6,  p.  47)  on  the  uranium  and  vanadium  deposits  of  southern  Colorado. 
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I  A  nalyses  of  camotiU. 

A.  Copper  Prince  claim,  Roc  Creek,  Montrose  County,  Colorado. 

B.  Yellow  Boy  claim,  La  Sal  Creek,  Montrose  County. 


UO3 

m 

PaO, 

A8305.  - . 
AlaO,.... 
FeA.... 

CaO 

SrO 

BaO 

MgO 

KjO  .... 
NaaO..-- 
LiaO .... 
H,0-  .. 
H-O-h  . . 
PbO.... 

CuO 

M0O3  . . . 
SiOa .... 
TiO,.... 

CO2 

Insoluble 


•  98. 46 


B 


54.  S9 

54.00 

18.49 

18.05 

.80 

.05 

trace 

none 

.09 

.29 

.21 

.42 

3.34 

1.86 

.02 

trace 

.90 

2.83 

.22 

.14 

6.52 

5.46 

.14 

.13 

trace 

trace 

2.43 

3.16 

2.11 

2.21 

.18 

.07 

.16 

trace 

.18 

.05 

.16 

.20 

.03 

(?) 

.56 

none 

7.10 

10.33 

99.25 


With  the  carnotite  a  vanadif erous  silicate  also  occurs,  which  may  be 
akin  to  roscoeHte.*     The  origin  of  these  Colorado  ores  is  not  known. 

In  the  Utah  field,  as  described  by  Boutwell,  not  only  carnotite,  but 
other  vanadates,  such  as  calciovolborthite  are  found.  In  Wildhorse 
(Canyon  a  black,  carbonaceous  sandstone  also  occurs,  in  which  vana- 
dium is  present.  This  recalls  the  occurrences  of  vanadium  in  coals 
elsewhere.  In  the  San  Rafael  Swell  the  carnotite  is  foimd  principally 
on  or  near  the  fossil  remains  of  plants,  whose  organic  matter,  Bout- 
well  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  precipitants  of  vanadium.  The 
same  association  with  fossil  wood  was  also  noted  by  Gale.  No  sul- 
phide of  vanadium,  however,  like  that  of  Peru,  has  yet  been  identified 
in  this  region.  The  genesis  of  these  strange  ores  is  yet  to  be  discov- 
ered. Carnotite  has  also  been  reported  by  D.  Mawson^  in  the  pegma- 
tite of  *' Radium  Ilill,"  South  Australia. 

Uranium,  like  vanadium,  has  been  found  in  coal.  In  an  anthra^ 
citic  bitumen  from  Sweden,  described  by  A.  E.  Nordenskiold,'  the 
ash  contained  about  3  per  cent  of  UsOg,  with  some  nickel  oxide  and 
rare  earths.     In  the  ash  of  Swedish  **kolm,"  a  bituminous  coal,  H. 

1  Aocordlng  to  A.  II.  Phillips  (Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  43, 1904,  p.  157),  the  Utah  carnotite  oontalns 
radium. 
«  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Australia,  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  18a 
•  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  116, 1893,  p.  677. 
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Liebert,  working  in  C.  Winkler's  laboratory,  fomid  from  1.68  to  2.87 
per  cent  of  Vfi^.^  An  anthracitic  mineral  from  a  pegmatite  vein  in 
the  Saguenay  district,  Canada,  yielded  J.  Obalski'  2.66  per  cent  of 
uranium,  equivalent  to  36.43  per  cent  in  the  ash.  The  significance 
of  these  occurrences  r^nains  to  be  determined. 


COLUMBIUM,  TANTAIiUM,  ANB  THE  BARB  BARTHS. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  recent  development  of  chemical  indus- 
tries has  been  the  utilization  of  rare  elements  which  previously  had 
only  scientific  interest.  The  invention  of  incandescent  gas  lighting 
has  created  a  demand  for  several  of  these  substances,  and  that  reason 
alone  is  enough  to  justify  their  brief  consideration  here. 

C!olumbium*  and  tantalum  are  acid-forming  elements,  whose 
typical  oxides  have  the  f ormulie  Cb^O,  and  Ta^O,.  They  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  considerable  number  of  minerals,  which  are 
found  principally  in  pegmatites.  Among  these,  columbite,  tantalite, 
samarskite,  and  euxenite  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Columbite 
and  tantalite  are  salts  of  iron,  FeCb,0«  and  FeTa^Og,  which  com- 
monly occur  more  or  less  isomorphoudy  commin^ed,  often  with 
manganese  partiy  replacing  the  iron.  Metallic  tantalum  ^  has  reoentiy 
been  utilized  as  a  substitute  for  the  carbon  filament  in  incandescent 
electric  lights,  and  tantalite  is  the  chief  source  from  which  it  can  be 
obtained.'    The  supply  so  far  b  mainly  from  Scandinavian  localities. 

Zirconium  and  thorium  are  tetrad  metals  forming  oxides  of  the 
type  RO3.  They  also  are  found  in  granitic  rocks,  and  zirconium 
compounds  are  almost  always  present  in  nepheline  syenites.  The 
chief  zirconium  mineral,  zircon,  ZrSiO^,  has  already  been  described 
in  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming  minerals.  The  mineral  baddeley- 
ite,  found  in  Ceylon  and  Brazil,  is  the  oxide,  ZrO,.  Eudialyte,  cata- 
pleiite,  and  the  zircon-pyroxenes  are  complex  silicates  containing 
zirconia.  Zircon  syenite  and  eudialyte  syenite  are  rare  but  well- 
known  rocks,  and  zircon  also  occurs,  though  not  commonly,  in  con- 
tact limestones.  The  most  remarkable  American  locality  for  zircon 
is  near  Green  River,  in  Henderson  County,  North  Carolina,  where 
it  is  found  abundantly  in  a  decomposed  pegmatite  dike.  From  this 
source  many  tons  of  zircon  have  been  obtained. 

The  typical  thorium  mineral  is  also  a  silicate,  thorite,  ThSi04. 
The  ideal  species,  however,  has  not  been  found,  for  the  actual  speci- 

1  See  C.  Winkler,  Zeltschr.  Kryst.  Mln.,  vol.  37, 1903,  p.  287. 

<  Jour.  Canadian  Mln.  Inst.,  vol.  7, 1904,  p.  245. 

I  Known  in  Owmany  as  niobium.  The  name  oolombiom  has  about  40  yean'  priority  and  refers  to  the 
original  discovery  of  the  ore  in  America.    Niobiom  is  etymologlcally  meaningless. 

«  Native  tantalum  has  been  reported  fh>m  two  localities  in  Siberia  by  P.  Walther,  Nature,  1909,  p.  335^ 
and  W.  von  John,  idem,  1910,  p.  398. 

•  See  Werner  von  Bolton,  Zeitsohr.  angew.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  1537. 
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mens  are  always  more  or  less  altered.  The  chief  source  of  thoria, 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mantles  for  incandescent  gas- 
biuners^  is  from  monazite  sand,  in  which  the  thorium  compoimds 
exist  as  variable  impurities.  Thorianite,  a  thorium-uraniiun  oxide 
from  Ceylon,  is  noteworthy  for  being  richer  in  heUum  than  any 
other  known  mineral.  Like  uranium,  thorium  is  strongly  radio- 
active, and  so  are  its  compounds.^ 

In  the  group  of  elements  known  as  the  metals  of  the  rare  earths, 
the  following  members  have  been  identified:  Scandium,  yttrium, 
lanthanum,  cerium,  praseodymium,  neodymium,  samarium,  europium 
gadolinium,  terbium,  dysprosium,  erbium,  thulium,  holmium,  lutecium, 
and  ytterbium.  Among  these  yttrium  and  cerium  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type  elements,  and  they  are,  moreover,  the  most  important.  In 
the  mineral  kingdom  these  substances  occur  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
pounds— fluorides,  carbonates,  silicates,  phosphates,  columbates,  and 
tantalates,  minerals  which  are  found,  like  the  other  species  mentioned 
in  this  section,  principally  in  granites,  gneisses,  and  pegmatites. 

Cerium,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  lanthanum,  neodymium, 
and  praseodymium,  is  obtainable  principally  from  three  minerals 
which  are  foimd  in  reasonably  large  quantities.  Cerite,  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  these  elements,  forms  a  bed  in  gneiss  at  Bastn&s,  Sweden. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  commercial  source  of  ceriimi  com- 
pounds. Allanite,  a  more  complex  silicate  of  cerium,  aluminum,  and 
other  bases,  is  also  abundant  enough  to  be  an  available  ore.  It  is 
not  a  very  rare  mineral,  and  a  notable  locality  for  it  is  on  Little 
Friar  Mountain,  Amherst  Coimty,  Virginia.*  Allanite  has  also  been 
found  associated  with  iron  ores,  as,  for  example,  with  the  magnetite 
of  Moriah,  near  Lake  Champlain. 

Monazite,  the  phosphate  of  cerium,  which  is  normally  CeP04,  is, 
however,  the  chief  source  of  the  cerium  earths  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  obtained  for  commercial  purposes  from  detrital  deposits  of 
monazite  sand,'  and  yields  both  cerium  and  thorium  compounds. 
Monazite,  the  allied  yttrium  phosphate,  xenotime,  and  allanite  have 
all  been  adequately  considered  in  the  chapter  upon  rock-forming 
minerals.     The  following  analyses  of  monazite  are  by  S.  L.  Penfield:* 

1  Aocording  toC.  Baskerville  (Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,voI.  26, 1904,  p.  922),  the  thorium  preTtoosly  described 
is  a  mixture  of  three  elements,  thorium,  berselium,  and  carolinitmi.  His  results,  however,  have  been 
doubted,  and  the  question  is  not  yet  finally  settled.  For  an  elaborate  paper  on  theooourrenoe  of  thorium 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  see  J.  Schilling,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1902,  p.  869. 

<S6e  J.  W.  Mallet,  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  3d  ser.,  vol.  14, 1877,  p.  397. 

*  On  the  monazite  sand  of  North  Carolina,  see  H.  B.  C.  Nitse,  Bull.  North  Carolina  Oeol.  Survey  No.  9, 
1888.  Also  the  references  on  p.  338,  ante.  Nit£ecite837anal3rsesofmonaEite.  On  monasite  sand  in  the  tin- 
bearing  alluvium  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  see  Bull.  Imp.  Inst.,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  301. 

*  Am.  Jour.  Bci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24,  1^2,  p.  250.  The  sjrmbol  Di  represents  the  old  didsrmium,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  neodymium,  praseodymiiun,  samarium,  etc. 
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Analyses  ofnumaziU. 

A.  From  Portland,  Connecticut.    B.  From  the  sands  of  Brindletown,  North  Carolina.    C.  From  Amelia 
Court  House,  Virginia. 


P2O. 28. 18 

CeaO,. 

(La,Di)203 


SiO;,.... 
Ignition. 


A 

B 

c 

28.18 

29.28 

26.12 

38.54 

31.38 

29.89 

28.33 

30.88 

2^66 

8.25 

6.49 

14.23 

1.67 

1.40 

2.85 

.37 

.20 

.67 

100.34 

99.63 

100.42 

Yttria  and  its  companions,  erbia,  terbia,  ytterbia,  etc.,  are  obtained 
for  the  most  part  from  gadolinite,  Gl3FeY3Si20io.  These  oxides, 
therefore,  are  sometimes  called  the  *^ gadolinite  earths/'  The  type 
locality  for  this  species  is  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  and  other  Swedish 
localities  have  yielded  the  mineral.  A  more  remarkable  occurrence 
of  gadolinite  and  other  allied  minerals  is  at  Baninger  Hill,  Llano 
County,  Texas.  Here,  in  a  giant  pegmatite,  containing  enormous 
crystals  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  gadolinite  is  found  in  large  crystals, 
together  with  yttrialite,  thorogummite,  nivenite,  fergusonite,  allanite, 
tengerite,  cyrtolite,  rowlandite,  mackintoshite,  and  yttrocrasite. 
Several  of  these  species  and  varieties  are  peculiar  to  this  locality.* 
According  to  Hidden,  most  of  these  minerals  are  radioactive,  and 
both  he  and  his  assistant,  working  in  the  deposit,  were  annoyed  by  an 
irritation  of  the  skin  like  that  produced  by  the  radium  emanations  or 
the  X  rays. 

>See  W.  E.  Hidden  and  J.  B.  Mackintosh,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  38,  1889,  p.  474;  Hidden,  idem, 
vol.  42,  1891,  p.  430;  Hidden  and  W.  F.  Hillebraad,  idem,  vol.  46,  ISa3,  pp.  98,  208;  Hillebrand,  idem,  4th 
ser.,  vol.  13, 1902,  p.  145;  Hidden,  idem,  vol.  19,  1905,  p.  42-5;  Hidden  and  (\  II.  Warren,  idem,  vol.  22,  1906, 
p.  515. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  NATURAL  HYDROCARBONS, 

COMPOSITION. 

Natural  gas,  petroleum,  bitumen,  and  asphaltum  are  all  essentially 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or,  more  precisely,  mixtures  of 
such  compounds  in  bewildering  variety.  They  contain,  moreover, 
many  impurities — sulphur  compounds,  oxidized  and  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, etc. — whose  exact  nature  is  not  always  clearly  defined.  The 
proximate  analysis  of  a  petroleum  or  bitumen  consists  in  separat- 
ing its  components  from  one  another,  and  in  their  identification  as 
compounds  of  definite  constitution. 

All  the  hydrocarbons  fall  primarily  into  a  number  of  regular  series, 
to  each  of  which  a  generalized  formula  may  be  assigned,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  scheme: 

1.  CnHja+j.  6.   CnH2n-8- 

2.  GqH]q.  7.   CnHjn-io- 

3.  CnH2n_2.  8.   CnH2n-i2- 

5.  CqHjq.^.  18.  CnHon_3.j. 

Members  of  the  first  eight  series  have  been  discovered  in  petroleum. 

These  expressions,  however,  have  only  a  preliminary  value, 
although  they  are  often  used  in  the  classification  of  petroleums.  Each 
one  represents  a  group  of  series — ^hojgiologous,  isomeric,  or  polymeric, 
as  the  case  may  be — and  for  precise  work  these  must  be  taken  sepa- 
rately. The  first  formula,  for  example,  represents  what  are  known 
as  the  paraflBn  hydrocarbons,  which  begin  with  marsh  gas  or  methane, 
CH4,  and  range  at  least  as  high  as  the  compound  C35H73.  Even  these 
are  again  subdivided  into  a  number  of  isomeric  series — the  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  paraffins — which,  with  equal  percentage  com- 
position, differ  in  physical  properties  by  virtue  of  differences  of 
atomic  arrangement  within  the  molecules.  Each  member  of  the 
series  differs  from  the  preceding  member  by  the  addition  of  the 
group  CH2,  and  also  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  greater  con- 
densation.    Methane,  CH^,  for  example,  is  gaseous;  the  middle  mem- 
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bers  of  the  series  are  liquids,  with  regularly  increasing  boiling  points; 
the  higher  members  are  solids,  like  ordinary  paraffin.  These  hydro- 
carbons are  especially  characteristic  of  the  Pennsylvania  petroleums, 
from  which  the  following  members  of  the  series  have  been  separated :  ^ 

Paraffint /wm  Penntyhania  peiroUwn, 


Name. 


1.  Gaseous: 

Metfauie 

Ethane 

Propane 

Butane 

2.  Liquid: 

Pentane 

Hezane 

Heptane 

Octane 

Nonane 

Decaae 

Endecaae 

Dodecane 

Tridecane 

Tetradecaae 

Pentadecane 

Hezadecane 

3.  Solid: 

Octodecaae.: 

Eicoeane 

Tricosane 

Tetracoeane 

Pentacosane 

Hexacosane 

Octocosane 

Nonocoeane 

Hentriacontane — 

Dotriacontane 

Tetratriacontane. . 
Pentatriacontane  ° . 


PormukL 


CmHsq. 
GssHfij 

CuHm 


Mdtliig  point. 


•C. 
-186 
-172.1 


-  61 

-  81 

-  26 

-  12 


+    4 

"is" 


37 

48 
50^1 
63-64 
66-66 

60 
62-«3 

66 
67-^ 
71-72 

76 


BoUtng  point. 


•C. 
-164 

-  84.1 

-  87 
+    1 

37 


126 
160 
173 
196 
214 


262 


a  For  a  description  of  these  higher,  solid  paraffins,  see  C.  F.  Mabery,  Am.  Chem.  Jour..  toI.  8S,  IflOSp  p.  261. 
The  literature  of  these  substances  is  so  voluminous  that  I  can  not  attempt  to  give  eznaaatlye  refawnw. 
C.  Hell  and  C.  EOlgele  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  604)  have  deaorlbed  an  artUkdal  hydro- 
carbon, C«Hm. 

To  this  list  the  isomeric  secondary  paraf&ns  isobutane,  isopentane, 
isohexane,  isoheptanOi  and  isooctane  must  be  added,  and  even  then 
the  list  is  probably  not  complete.  For  instance,  the  solid  paraffins 
C37H5,  and  CaoH,,  have  been  found  in  petroleum. 

Natural  gas  consists  almost  entirely  of  paraffins,  mainly  of  methane, 
with  quite  subordinate  impurities.  In  six  samples  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, analyzed  by  C.  D.  Howard,'  the  total  paraffins  varied  between 
94.13  and  95.73  per  cent.    Methane  ran  from  79.95  to  86.48  per  cent 

1  The  table  is  condensed  from  H.  HOfer's  valuable  work,  Das  ErdOl,  2d  ed.,  Bnumaohweig,  1900^  pp. 
>  West  Vh-ginia  Geol.  Survey,  voL  1  A,  1004,  p.  556. 
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and  ethane  from  7.65  to  15.09.     The  following  analyses  from  other 
sources  may  b^  cited  more  in  detail:^ 

Analyses  of  nattaral  gos. 

A.  From  Creighton,  Pennsylvania. 

B.  From  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

C.  From  Baden,  Pennsylvania. 

D.  From  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.    Analyses  A  to  D  by  F.  C.  Phillips,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  16, 
1894,  p.  406.    Selected  from  a  table  of  seventeoi  analyses  to  show  extreme  variations. 

E.  Mean  of  four  gases  firom  Indiana  and  three  from  Ohio,  analysed  by  C.  C.  Howard  for  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.    Qted  by  W  J  McGee,  Eleventh  Ann.  Kept.  U.  S.  OeoL  Survey,  pt.  1, 18Q1,  p.  M2. 

F.  From  Osawatamie,  Kansas.    From  a  table  of  seven  analyses  by  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Kansas  Univ. 
Quart.,  vol.  4, 1805,  p.  1. 


CH4 

Paraffins  <>. 
C2H4,  etc. 

COa."  ■.*.".'"! 

ELn»  ... 

N, 

HjS 

O2 


96.36 


3.64 
none 
none 
none 
none 


100.00 


B 


98.90 


.40 
none 

.70 
none 
none 


100.00 


87.27 


.41 
none 
12.32 
none 
none 


100.00 


D 


93.56 


.14 
none 
6.30 
none 
none 


100.00 


93.36 


97.63 


.28 
.53 
.25 
1.76 
3.28 
.18 
.29 


99.93 


.22 
1.32 

.22 
none 

.60 


trace 


100.00 


a  Largely  CH4,  with  more  or  less  ethane.    CO  not  found  by  Phillips. 

The  analyses  of  Pennsylvania  gases  by  S.  P.  Sadtler*  gave  some- 
what diflferent  results.  In  gas  from  four  different  wells  he  found, 
in  percentages,  CH^,  60.27  to  89.65;  CaH,,  4.39  to  18.39;  and  H„  4.79 
to  22.50.  These  high  figures  for  hydrogen  are  unusual  and  suggest 
a  resemblance  to  coal  gas.  In  all  cases,  however,  methane  is  the  pre- 
ponderating constituent,  the  characteristic  hydrocarbon  of  natural 
gas.  In  the  natural  gas  of  Point  Abino,  Canada,  F.  C.  Phillips' 
found  96.57  per  cent  of  paraffins  and  0.74  of  HjS. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  form  CnH^n  are,  as  constituents  of  petroleum, 
of  equal  importance  to  the  paraffins.  These  again  fall  into  several 
independent  series,  which  vary  in  physical  properties  and  in  their 
chemical  relations,  but  are  identical  in  percentage  composition.  One 
series,  the  defines,  is  parallel  to  the  paraffin  series,  and  the  following 
members  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  isolated  from  petroleum.* 

1  See  also  Mabery,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  215,  for  anal]rses  of  gas,  largely  methane,  firom  south- 
em  Ohio.  HOfer  ( Das  ErdOI,  pp.  100-103)  gives  many  other  data.  In  Boverton  Redwood's  Petroleum  and 
its  products,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1, 1906,  pp.  246-250,  full  tables  of  analyses  are  given,  with  excellent  references  to 
literature.  An  unusual  analysis  is  cited  by  Q.  B.  Richardson  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey  No.  260, 1905, 
p.  481.  liany  other  analyses  are  published  in  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  15,  pp.  529  et  seq.  liany 
analyses  of  Kansas  gases  are  given  by  H.  P.  Cady  and  D.  F.  McFarland,  Kansas  Univ.  OeoL  Survey, 
vol.  9, 1906,  p.  228.  They  found  in  nearly  all  samples  appreciable  quantities  of  helium,  and  also  argon  and 
sggn.    o^e  also  Trans.  Kansas  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  20, 1907,  p.  80;  vol.  21, 1908,  p.  64. 

s  Second  Oeol.  Survey  Pennsylvania,  Rept.  1, 1876,  pp.  146-160.  Sadtler  cites  some  analyses  by  other 
chemists. 

>  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  20, 1808,  p.  696. 

4  See  II.  Hfifer,  Das  Erd61,  p.  66. 
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So-called  ^^olefitus"  isolated  from  petroleum. 


Name. 


1.  Gaseous: 

Ethylene 

Propylene. . . 
Butylene 

2.  Liquid: 

Amylene 

Hexylene. . . 
Heptvlene... 

Octyfene 

Nonylene.,... 

Decylene 

Undecylene. 
Duodecylene 
Tridecylene. 
Cetene 

3.  Solid: 

Cerotene 

Melene 


Formula. 


G2H4. 


CftHja- 

CyH,^. 

CiiHjo- 

^12^24 
'''18"26' 

^30^40 
^27^64. 


Melting  point. 


Boiling  point. 


65-66 
62 


-103 

-  18 

—  o 

-f  35 

68 

98 
124 
153 
172 
195 
216 
232.7 
275 


This  table  is  probably  exact  in  an  empirical  sense,  but  not  so  con- 
stitutionally. Hydrocarbons  of  the  indicated  composition  have  un- 
doubtedly been  found,  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  olefines. 
According  to  C.  F.  Mabery,^  however,  the  true  olefines,  the  ''open- 
chain  ''  series,  are  present  in  petroleum  at  most  in  very  small  amounts. 
In  Canadian  petroleum  Mabery  and  W.  O.  Quayle^  identified  hexyl- 
ene, hoptylene,  octylene,  and  nonylene.  In  otlier  cases,  and  notably 
in  the  Russian  petroleums,  the  compounds  CnlLn  are  not  olefines,  but 
cycUc  h^^drocarbons  of  the  polymethylene  series,  which  were  origi- 
nally called  naphtenes.  They  wei'c  at  first  supposed  to  be  derivatives 
of  the  benzene  series,  and  it  is  onh'^  within  recent  years  that  their  true 
•constitution  has  been  determined.  In  Russian  oils  they  are  the  prin- 
cipal constituents,  and  according  to  C.  F.  Mabor}^  and  E.  J.  Hudson^ 
they  also  predominate  in  California  petroleum. 

Members  of  the  series  from  C^ll^^  to  C15H30  were  isolated  from  the 
California  material.  Mabery  and  S.  Takano*  also  found  that  Japa- 
nese petroleum  consisted  largely  of  Cnllon  hydrocarbons.  Other  sim- 
ilar occurrences  are  recorded  in  the  treatises  of  Hofer  and  Redwood.^ 

The  scries  CnH2n-2  is  often  called  the  acetylene  series,  after  its 
first  member,  acetylene,  C2H2.  The  lower  members  of  this  series 
seem  not  to  have  been  found  in  j)etroleum;  but  several  of  its  higher 

'  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc*.,  vol.  28,  1900,  p.  415.  An  important  summary  of  our  knowledj^c  relaUvo  to  the 
composition  of  American  petroleums. 

»  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41,  1905,  p.  89. 

«  Idem,  vol.  36,  1901,  p.  255. 

*  Idem,  p.  295. 

'  In  vol.  2  of  Redwood's  great  work,  there  is  a  bibliography  of  petroleum  covering  nearly  6,000  titles. 
In  the  text  Redwood  gives  a  full  discussion  of  the  com  jxKsition  of  various  petroleums,  and  so  too  does  HOfer. 
Only  the  barest  outline  of  the  subject  can  be  given  here,  and  that  must  presuppose  a  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  of  elementary  organVc  c\iem\a\xv . 
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members  are  characteristic  of  oils  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Ohio. 
In  oil  from  the  Trenton  limestone  of  Ohio,  Mabery  and  O.  H.  Palm^ 
found  hydrocarbons  having  the  composition  CigH,^,  C21H40,  CjjH^j, 
and  Cj^H^g.  With  these  compounds  were  members  of  the  CnHjn 
series  as  high  as  C17H84.  There  were  also  members  of  the  next  series, 
CnHjn-i — namely,  CjsH^j,  C24H44,  and  C35H4,.  In  petroletmi  from 
Louisiana,  C.  E.  Coates  and  A.  Best*  foimd  the  hydrocarbons  C12H33 
and  C,4H2c.  These,  together  with  CjcHjo,  were  also  separated  by 
Mabery*  from  Texas  oils.  These  oils  are  furthermore  peculiar  in 
containing  free  sulphur,  which  separates  out  in  crystalline  form.*  In 
petroleum  from  Santa  Barbara,  CaUfomia,  Mabeiy*  discovered 
*  hydrocarbons  of  the  three  series  CnH2n-2>  CnH^n^^,  and  CnHjn-s?  rep- 
resented by  the  formul©  C^Jl!,,,  Ci^Hio,  C^jlliof  CiaH82;  C34H44,  Cj^H^,, 
and  CjoHjo.  ^\ 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CaH^n-c,  the  ** aromatic"  or  benzene 
series,  occur  in  nearly  all  petroleums,  but  in  usually  subordinate 
amoimts.  Their  empirical  formulae,  ignoring  the  existence  of  iso- 
meric compounds,  are  as  follows: 

Benzene CgHj 

Toluene CyHg 

Xylene CgHio 

Cumene CpH,a 

Cymene (^ifflu 

Etc. 

According  to  Mabery,°  Pennsylvania  petroleum  contains  small  pro- 
portions of  the  lower  members  of  this  series,  and  Mabery  and  Hudson  ^ 
found  larger  amounts  of  them,  especially  of  the  xylenes,  in  CaUfomia 
oil.  Numerous  other  examples  are  cited  by  Hofer  and  Redwood,  but 
they  need  not  be  multiplied  here.'  Naphthalene,  CjoHj,  is  the  only 
compound  of  the  series  CnHjn-ia  which  has  been  certainly  identified 
in  petroleiun.  It  was  found  by  C.  M.  Warren  and  F.  H.  Storer*  in 
Rangoon  oil,  and  also  by  Mabery  and  Hudson  in  oil  from  CaUfomia. 
In  one  of  Mabery  and  Hudson's  distillations  of  crude  oil,  so  much 
naphthalene  was  present  that  the  distiUate  became  solid  on  slight 

1  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  33»  1905,  p.  251. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  25, 1903,  p.  1153. 

'  Idem,  vol.  23, 1901,  p.  264.  See  also  on  Texas  oils,  C.  Kichardson  and  E.  C.  Wallace,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  vol.  20, 1901,  p.  690;  F.  C.  Thiele,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  22,  1899,  p.  489;  W.  B.  Phillips,  Bull.  No. 
5,  Univ.  Texas,  1902;  C.  W.  Hayes  and  W.  Kennedy,  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  212, 1903;  R.  T.  Hill, 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  363;  and  N.  M.  Fenneman,  Bull.  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  282, 
1906.  Fenneman  describes  both  Texas  and  Louisiana  i)etroleums.  On  the  oomposftion  of  Kansas  oils 
see  F.  W.  Bashong,  Kansas  Univ.  Oeol.  Survey,  vol.  9,  1908,  p.  303.  In  the  same  volume,  p.  187, 
E.  Haworth  discusses  the  origin  of  oil  and  gas. 

*  See  C.  Richardson  and  E.  C.  Wallace,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  21, 1902,  p.  316;  and  Thiele,  Chem. 
Zeitung,  vol.  2ti,  1902,  p.  890. 

»  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  33, 1905,  p.  270. 
«  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1900,  p.  418. 
1  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  36, 1890,  p.  255. 

»  R.  Zaloziecki  and  J.  Hausmann  (Zeltachr.  angew.  Cherale,  1907,  p.  1761)  have  called  attention  to  the 
richness  of  Roumanian  petroleum  In  aromatic  hy(lrocarl)ons. 

*  Mem.  Am.  Acad.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1865,  p.  208. 
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cooling.  Still  more  complex  hydrocarboiiB  have  been  found  in  petro- 
leum residues,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  were  formed  during  the 
process  of  refining.  It  is  not  certain  that  they  were  originally  present 
in  the  natural  oil.^ 

In  many  petroleums  small  quantities  of  oxidized  bodies  are  con- 
tained, sometimes  complex  acids,  sometimes  phenols.  According  to 
Mabery,'  the  phenols  are  found  in  notable  proportions  in  some  Cali- 
fornia oils,  but  not  in  petroleum  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Nearly  all  petroleiuns  contain  nitrogen,  from  a  trace  up  to  1  per 
cent  and  over.  It  appears  to  exist  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  in  the 
form  of  complex  organic  bases,  but  their  constitution  is  yet  to  be  de- 
termined, lliey  are  peculiariy  abundant  in  California  oil,  in  which 
they  were  discovered  by  S.  F.  Peckham,*  and  Mabery^  has  shown 
that  in  some  cases  they  constitute  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  crude 
petroleum.  Mabery  isolated  compounds  of  this  class  ranging  from 
Ci^H}^  to  CifHjjN,  although  these  formulsB  are  subject  to  some 
uncertainty. 

Petroleum  free  from  sulphur  is  extremely  rare,  but  the  amount 
of  this  constituent  is  commonly  very  small.  In  some  instances,  how- 
ever, the  sulphur  compounds  are  annoyingly  abundant,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  lima  oil  of  Ohio.  In  this  oil  Mabery  and  A.  W.  Smith' 
found  normal  sulphides  of  the  paraflSn  series,  and  isolated  ten  com- 
pounds ranging  from  methyl  sulphide,  C,!!^,  to  hexyl  sulphide, 
CijHjqS.  In  Canadian  petroleum  Mabery  and  Quayle'  discovered 
another  series  of  sulphur  compounds,  of  the  general  formula  CnH,nS, 
which  they  named  thiophanes.  Eight  members  of  this  series  were 
described,  between  C^H^^S  and  CisH,qS.  Other  sulphur  compounds 
have  been  mentioned  as  occasional  admixtures  in  petroleum,  and  the 
occurrence  of  free  sulphur  in  Texas  oil  has  already  been  noted.^ 

Between  liquid  petroleum  and  solid  asphalt  there  are  numberless 
intermediate  substances.  Indeed,  there  is  no  distinct  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  series  from  natural  gas  to  bituminous  coal.  The 
latter  contains  solid  hydrocarbons  of  undetermined  character,  which 
break  up  under  the  influence  of  heat,  yielding  coal  gas  and  various 
tarry  products.     Some  of  the  heavier  hydrocarbon  mixtures  are  vis- 

1  For  data  and  references,  see  HOfer,  Das  Erd51,  p.  74. 

*  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1006,  p.  606. 

*  Am.  Joor.  Sd.,  3d  aer.,  vol.  48, 1804,  p.  250. 

*  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  10, 1000,  p.  505.  F.  X.  Bandrowsky  (Monatsh.  Chemle,  vol.  8,  1887,  p.  224} 
and  A.  Weller  (Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  2097)  have  detected  nitrogenous  bases  in  Euro- 
pean oils. 

*  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  13, 1801,  p.  233. 

*  Proc  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  41, 1005,  p.  80.  A  paper  by  R.  Kayser,  published  in  1807,  contains  data  relative 
to  sulphur  compounds  in  Syrian  asphalt  oils.  I  have  not  been  able  to  consult  his  original  memoir.  Cited 
by  W.  C.  Day  in  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  140, 1805,  p.  221,  and  also  in  K5hler's  treatise  on  asphalt. 

T  On  sulphur  in  California  petroleum,  see  S.  F.  Peckhnm.  Proc.  \m.  Phllos.  Soc.,  vol.  36, 1807,  p.  108. 
Also  8.  F.  and  II.  E.  Peckham,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  16, 1897,  p.  090,  on  the  sulphur  content  of  bitu- 
mens. 
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cous,  pasty  semifiuids;  others  are  black,  brittle  solids,  which  resem- 
ble coal  in  their  outward  appearance.  Albertite,  grahamite,  uintaite; 
and  the  so-called  ^' pitch  coal'^  of  Oregon  are  familiar  examples  of 
these  solid  forms. 

Many  of  the  solid  hydrocarbons  have  been  described  as  mineral 
species  and  giTen  specific  names.  ^  Scheererite,  fichtelite,  konlito, 
hatchettite,  ozokerite,  zietrisikite,  elaterite,  hartite,  napalite,  etc.,  are 
among  these  substances.  They  vary  widely  in  composition,  being 
conmionly,  if  not  in  all  cases,  mixtures,  and  they  represent  different 
series  of  hydrocarbons.  They  also  occur  under  widely  differing  con- 
ditions, indicating  genetic  distinctions.  Some  are  found  in  coal  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  their  derivation  from  vegetable  resins;  others 
appear  to  be  inspissated  petroleums;  others  again  are  associated  with 
metallic  ores,  and  are  seemingly  of  solfataric  origin.  Napalite,  for 
example,  is  found  with  ores  of  mercury  in  California,  and  the  oxy- 
genated compound  idrialite  occurs  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
quicksilver  mine  of  Idria.^  Most  of  these  substances  are  found  in 
small  quantities,  and  are  so  imperfectly  described  that  they  need  no 
detailed  consideration  here.  Others,  like  ozokerite,  albertite,  gra- 
hamite,  uintaite,  and  the  various  asphaltums  and  bitumens,  occur  in 
lai^e  deposits  and  are  of  coromercial  significance. 

Ozokerite,  for  instance,  is  an  important  source  of  paraffin.  In 
fact,  it  appears  to  consist  largely  of  the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the 
paraffin  series,  although  some  varieties  probably  contain  compounds 
of  the  form  CnHjn.  In  Caucasian  ozokerite  F.  Beilstein  and  E. 
Wiegand*  found  a  hydrocarbon  to  which  they  gave  the  name  lekene, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  polymer  of  CH,.  In  the  ozokerite  of 
Utah  paraffin  predominates,   of  composition  between  C^gH,,  and 

Uintaite,  or  gilsonite,^  is  another  black,  brittle,  lustrous  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  found  in  the  Uinta  Mountains,  Utah.  Another 
similar  mineral  from  Utah  was  named  wurtzilite  by  W.  P.  Blake/ 
The  exact  nature  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  yet  to  be  determined.     The 

1  See  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  996-1024. 

s  Bitumen  is  also  common  in  the  New  Almaden  mines.  Its  association  with  the  lead  and  sine  ores  of 
Missouri  and  with  the  copper-bearing  shales  of  Mansfeld,  Oermany,  is  an  occurrence  of  a  different  order, 
with  which  solfataric  action  has  nothing  to  do. 

•  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  16, 1883,  p.  1547. 

«  On  Utah  oiokerite,  see  J.  8.  Newberry,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  17, 1879,  p.  340;  and  A.  N.  Seal, 
Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  vol.  130, 1890,  p.  402.  A  monographic  paper  on  ozokerite  by  £.  B.  Oosling  (School 
of  Mines  Quart.,  vol.  16, 1894,  p.  41)  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  mineral.  Der  Erdwachsbergbau  in 
Boryslaw,  by  J.  Muck,  Berlin,  1903,  is  an  important  monograph  on  ozokerite. 

•  Uintaite  has  priority,  but  gilsonlte  is  the  name  most  commonly  used.  On  this  bitumen,  see  J.  M. 
Locke,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  17, 1887,  p.  162;  R.  W.  Raymond,  idem,  vol.  18, 1888,  p.  113;  W. 
P.  Blake,  idem,  vol.  18, 1890,  p.  663;  G.  H.  Stone,  on  Utah  and  Colorado  asphalts.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
vol.  42, 1891,  p.  148;  and  O.  H.  Eldridge,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1896,  p.  915, 
and  also  Bull.  No.  313, 1903,  p.  296.  A  chemical  investigation  of  gilsonlte  by  W.  C.  Day  is  reported  in 
Jour.  FrankUn  Inst.,  vol.  140, 1806,  p.  221. 

•  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  18, 1890,  p.  497;  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  48, 1889,  p.  642;  vol.  49, 
1890,  p.  106. 
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same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  albertite*  of  New  Brunswick, 
the  grahamite^  of  West  Virginia,  the  "pitch  coal"*  of  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon,  and  other  like  substances.  The  albertite  and  grahamite 
fill  veinlike  fissures  in  the  country  rock,  into  which  they  were  pos- 
sibly injected  when  fluid.  These  hydrocarbons,  it  should  be  observed, 
are  fusible,  therein  differing  from  coal.  They  are  also  variably 
soluble  in  organic  solvents.  Their  origin  is  obscure.  Some  authors 
attribute  them  to  the  oxidation  of  lighter  oils;  others,  like  S.  F. 
Peckham,*  regard  them  as  residues  from  a  natural  distillation  of 
petroleum.  The  oxidation  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
grahamite,  according  to  White,  contains  13.5  to  14.7  per  cent  of 
oxygen,  while  W.  C.  Day  found  14.61  per  cent  in  the  Oregon  mineral. 
Furthermore,  W.  P.  Jenney,*  by  aspirating  heated  air  through  Penn- 
sylvania petroleum  for  several  hours,  partially  converted  the  oil 
into  a  substance  resembling  grahamite.  In  this  experiment,  obvi- 
ously, the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  were  distilled  away.  The  two 
processes,  oxidation  and  distillation,  went  on  simultaneously. 

In  most  cases  the  soUd  hydrocarbons  found  in  nature  are  not  given 
specific  names,  but  are  known  generically  as  asphalt  or  bitumen. 
The  pasty,  viscid  varieties  are  called  maltha.  There  are  also  mix- 
tures of  these  substances  with  the  material  of  sandstones,  shales,  and 
limestones,  forming  the  so-called  asphalt  rocks,  from  which  oils  or 
tars  can  be  separated  by  distillation  or  melting. 

Asphalt  and  asphalt  rock  are  widely  diffused  in  nature,  being 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Probably  the  most  remarkable 
occurrence  of  asphalt  is  that  of  the  famous  ^' Pitch  Lake''  in  Trini- 
dad, which  has  been  many  times  described — best,  so  far  as  chemical 
questions  are  concerned,  in  three  papers  by  Clifford  Richardson.^  Ac- 
cording to  Richardson,  the  ''lake"  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  mud 
volcano  or  geyser,  which  has  become  filled  with  '* pitch."  This  is  an 
emulsion  of  water,  gas,  bitumen,  with  some  other  organic  substances, 
and  mineral  matter.  The  gas,  which  is  continually  evolved,  consists 
principally  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  water 
which  permeates  the  pitch  is  rich  in  saline  matter,  mainly  sodium 
chloride,   but  it   also  contains  small  quantities  of  borates  and   of 

»  r.  II.  Hitchcock,  Am.  Jour.  Scl.,  2d  scr.,  vol.  39,  1865,  p.  267;  and  S.  F.  Teckham,  Idem,  vol.  48,  18G0, 
p.  302. 

>  J.  P.  Lesley,  Troc.  Am.  Pliilos.  Soc.,  vol.  9, 1803;  p.  183,  and  I.  C.  White,  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  America,  vol. 
10, 1898,  p.  277.  J.  r.  Kimball  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12, 1870,  p.  277)  has  described  a  "grahamite" 
from  Mexico. 

»  W.  C.  Day,  Nineteenth  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Siirvpy,  pt.  3, 1898,  p.  370. 

<  Pock  ham,  loc.  cit.,  and  also  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  48, 1894,  p.  389. 

*>  Am.  Chemist,  vol.  5,  IS75,  p.  359.  For  analyses  of  Texas  grahamite  see  E.  T.  Dumble,  Trans.  Am.  Inst. 
Mhi.  Eng.,  vol.  21,  p.  001. 

« Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  17, 1898,  p.  13;  Rept.  Inspector  Asphalts  and  Cements,  Washington,  D.  C, 
year  ending  Juno  30,  1892;  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Testing  Materials,  vol.  C,  1906,  p.  609.  See  also  N.8.  Manross, 
Am.  Joiu-.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  20.  1855,  p.  153.  W.  MeriN-ale  (Trans.  North  of  England  Inst.  Mech.  and  Min. 
Eng.,  vol.  47. 189S,  p.  119,  has  described  the  "manjak  "  of  Barbadoea,  an  asphalt  resembling  that  of  Trinidad. 
See  also  R.  W.  Ells,  Ottawa  Naturalist,  vol.  23,  1907,  p.  73. 
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ammoniacal  salts,  which  indicate  that  it  is  probably  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin.   An  analysis  of  the  purified  bitumen  gave  the  following  results: 

Analysis  of  Trinidad  bitumen. 

C 82.33 

H 10.69 

S 6.16 

N 81 


99.99 


The  sulphur  content  of  this  material  led  to  an  investigation  of 
other  asphalts.  In  eighteen  hard  asphalts  the  sulphur  ran  from  3.28 
to  9.76  per  cent,  while  in  soft  asphalts  or  malthas  only  0.60  to  2.29 
per  cent  was  found.  This  leads  to  the  suggestion  that  sulphur  has 
been  active  in  hardening  the  bitumen;  that  is,  in  effecting  the  con- 
densation and  polymerization  of  the  hydrocarbons.*  Oxygen  may 
act  in  the  same  way,  but  is  eliminated,  after  union  with  hydrogen,  as 
water.  Richardson  concludes  that  the  bitumen  consists  in  great  part 
of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  but  their  exact  nature  remains  unde- 
termined.'   He  also  describes  the  Bermudez,  Venezuela,  locaUty. 

In  a  recent  article  Richardson'  has  also  studied  at  length  the 
nature  of  grahamite,  and  given  many  analyses  of  samples  from  dif- 
ferent locaUties.  It  is  mainly  derived  from  the  condensation  of  par- 
affin oils,  and  so  differs  from  gilsonite  and  manjak,  which  were  formed 
by  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  Grahamite  differs  from  albertite  in 
being  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide;  a  distinction  which  leads  to  the 
designation  of  albertite  as  a  pyrobitumen,  or  more  completely  meta- 
morphosed petroleum.  Richardson  also  gives  examples  of  the  pres- 
ence of  vanadium  in  the  ash  of  grahamite;  a  fact  already  noticed  in 

the  preceding  chapter. 

»  

1  A  weU-known  method  for  preptabig  HaS  is  to  fuae  pazBffin  with  sulphur.  The  reaction  doubtless 
involves  a  union  of  the  residues  fh>m  which  hydrogen  has  been  partially  withdrawn— that  is,  the  formation 
of  a  more  condensed  hydrocarbon  molecule.  The  reaction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exhaustively  studied. 
Some  artificial  "asphalts"  have  been  prepared  by  heating  petroleum  residues  with  sulphur,  and  a  similar 
substance, "  byerllte,"  is  made  by  the  slow  distillation  of  such  residues  in  presence  of  air.  The  latter  prod- 
uct resembles  gilsonite.  See  C.  F.  Ifabery  and  J.  H.  Byerly,  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  vol.  18, 1896,  p.  141.  See 
also  relSerences  to  the  sulphur  processes  in  K5hler's  monograph,  p.  119. 

*  On  the  composition  of  asphalt,  see  also  H.  Endemann,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  16, 1807,  p.  121.  For 
analyses  of  Texas  asphalts  see  H.  W.  Harper,  Bull.  Texas  Univ.  Min.  Survey  No.  3, 1902,  p.  108.  Elaborate 
data  are  also  given  by  O.  H.  Eldridge,  Twenty-second  Ann.  Rept  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt  1, 1901,  p.  209, 
in  a  long  paper  on  the  asphalts  and  bituminous  rocks  of  the  United  States.  Imi>ortant  monographs  on 
asphalt  are  by  H.  KOhler,  Die  Chemie  und  Technologle  der  natfirlichen  und  kfLnsthchen  Asphalte,  Braun- 
schweig, 1904;  and  P.  Narcy,  Les  bitumos,  Paris,  1898.  See  also  T.  Posewits,  Mitt.  K.  ungar.  geoL  Anstalt, 
vol.  15,  Heft  4, 1907,  pp.  235-463,  on  petroleum  an^.  asphalt  in  Hungary.  Memoirs  on  the  jiroximate  com- 
position of  petroleum  are  innumerable.  I  have  dted,  principally,  those  of  Mabery,  because  they  relate  spe> 
dflcally  to  American  oils.  The  limited  scope  of  this  volume  prevents  me  from  going  into  details,  and  a 
vast  literature  must  be  passed  over.  The  fundamental  labors  of  Pelouse  and  Cahours  in  France,  of  Schor^ 
lemmer  in  England,  of  Markownikofl  in  Russia,  and  of  others  in  nearly  every  country  of  ISorope.  can  not 
be  given  the  consideration  here  which  is  properly  due  them. 

s  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc,  vol.  32, 1910,  p.  1032. 
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SYNTHESES    OF   PETROLEUM. 

Hydrocarbons,  notably  methane,  ethane,  acetylene,  and  benzene, 
have  been  repeatedly  prepared  by  laboratory  methods  from  inorganic 
sources,  and  also  by  the  breaking  down  of  more  complex  organic 
matter.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  have  led  to  the  production 
of  substances  resembling  petroleum,  and  these  alone  demand  consid- 
eration here.     Let  us  begin  with  the  inorganic  material. 

When  cast  iron  is  dissolved  in  an  acid,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but 
with  contaminations  that  were  long  ago  recognized  as  akin  to  hydro- 
carbons. In  1864  H.  Hahn^  attempted  to  determine  their  exact 
nature  by  passing  the  gas  through  bromine.  Organic  bromides  were 
thus  formed,  corresponding  to  the  defines  from  C3H4  to  CyHi^,  the 
general  formula  being  CnHjnBrj.  In  hydrogen  evolved  from  spiegel- 
eisen  Hahn  found  still  higher  hydrocarbons,  up  to  Ci^Ha.  These 
were  collected  by  direct  condensation  in  wash  bottles  without  the 
use  of  bromine. 

In  1873  similar  experiments  were  reported  by  F.  H.  Williams,' 
who  dissolved  spiegeleisen  in  hydrocliloric  acid.  The  gas  evolved 
was  passed  through  tubes  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  and  after- 
wards through  bromine.  In  one  experiment  7,430  grams  of  iron  gave 
49  grams  of  directly  condensible  hydrocarbons,  with  326.5  grams  of 
bromides;  and  other  experiments  yielded  similar  results.  The  nature 
of  the  hydrocarbons  was  not  further  investigated. 

Much  more  elaborate  researches  were  those  conducted  by  S.  Cloez,' 
in  the  years  1874  to  1878.  Hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  was 
allowed  to  act  on  large  quantities  of  spiegeleisen,  and  the  hydrogen, 
partly  by  direct  condensation  and  partly  by  absorption  in  bromine, 
yielded  abundant  hydrocarbons  and  their  bromides,  which  were 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  and  identified.  Ferromanganese 
gave  a  particularly  large  product  of  hydrocarbons,  and  a  cas£  man- 
ganese, containing  85.4  per  cent  of  metal,  was  even  attacked  by  water 
alone,  with  evolution  of  similarly  carburized  hydrogen.  In  his  first 
paper  Cloez  reports  that  he  obtained  octylene,  Cgllig,  by  direct  con- 
densation, with  bromheptylene,  CyHigBr,  and  bromoctylene,  CgHijBr, 
from  the  bromine  solution.  In  his  second  paper  he  described  the 
products  obtained  during  the  solution  of  600  kilograms  of  white  cast 
iron,  which  yielded  640  grams  of  oily  hydrocarbons,  2,780  grams  of 
bromolefines,  and  532  grams  of  paraffins.  Seven  of  the  latter  were 
identified,  from  CiqHjj  up  to  CjeHj^,  hydrocarbons  identical  with  those 
which  occur  in  petroleum.  That  is,  from  the  carbides  contained  in 
cast  iron,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  chemically  resembUng  petroleum 
can  be  prepared. 

>  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  129, 1864,  p.  57.    Hahn  gives  references  to  the  earlier  invustigaUoDS. 

-  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  6, 1873,  p.  3C3. 

»  Corapt.  Rend.,  vol.  78, 1874,  p.  1565;  vol.  85, 1877,  p.  1003;  vol.  86, 1878,  p.  124& 
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In  recent  years,  through  the  development  of  the  electric  furnace  by 
Moissan,  many  carbides  have  been  made  and  investigated.  The 
greater  number  of  these  compounds  react  with  water,  yielding  hydro- 
carbons, and  the  production  of  acetylene,  as  an  illuminating  gas,  from 
calcium  carbide,  has  become  an  important  industry.  The  metallic 
carbides,  however,  differ  in  their  yield  of  hydrocarbons,  and  the 
results  obtained  may  be  summarized  as  follows:* 

The  carbides  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  strontium, 
and  barium,  treated  with  water,  yield  acetylene,  C3H,. 

The  carbides  of  aluminum  and  glucinum  yield  principally  methane, 
CH,. 

The  carbide  of  manganese  yields  a  mixture  of  methane  and 
hydrogen. 

The  carbides  of  yttrium,  lanthanum,  cerium,  thorium,  and  ura- 
nium  yield  mixtures  of  acetylene,  methane,  ethylene,  and  hydrogen. 
The  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  iu*anium  compounds  also  yield  some 
liquid  and  solid  hydrocarbons.  From  4  kilograms  of  uranium  car- 
bide Moissan  obtained  100  grams  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  consisting 
largely  of  defines,  with  some  members  of  the  acetylene  series  and 
some  8atiu*ated  compounds. 

According  to  R.  Salvadori,*  hydrocarbons  can  be  generated  by 
heating  together  calcium  carbide  and  ammonium  chloride;  an 
observation  which  has  been  confirmed  by  A.  Brun.'  Furthermore, 
G.  Steiger,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
obtained  both  satiu*ated  and  unsatiu*ated  hydrocarbons  by  the  simi- 
lar action  of  ammonium  chloride  upon  the  native  iron  of  Ovifak. 
Ammonium  chloride,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  volcanic  emanations.  The  bearing  of  these  observations 
upon  theories  of  petroleum  formation  will  be  discussed  later. 

It  will  be  observed  that  acetylene  is  a  common  product  of  these 
reactions.  But  acetylene  is  not  a  constituent  of  petroleum.  P. 
Sabatier  and  J.  B.  Senderens,*  however,  have  found  that  when  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrogen  and  acetylene  is  brought  into  contact  with  finely 
divided  metaUic  nickel  at  a  temperature  of  200^  a  mixture  of  paraffins 
is  formed  which  resembles  Pennsylvania  petroleum.  Acetylene  alone, 
in  presence  of  nickel,  also  yields  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  and  a  mix- 
ture is  produced  resembling  Russian  oil.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  M.  Berthelot  *  long  ago  proved  that  acetylene, 
when  heated  to  the  temperatiu-e  at  which  glass  begins  to  soften,  poly- 

1  See  H.  Moissan,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  122, 1896,  p.  1462.  Also  a  summary  by  J.  A.  Mathews,  Jour.  Am. 
Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  21, 1899,  p.  647.  Bertbelot  (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  132, 1901,  p.  281)  has  discussed  the  reactions 
thermochemically. 

>  Oau.  chlm.  ital.,  vol.  32, 1902,  p.  496. 

s  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  113. 

«  Compt.  Rend. ,  vol.  134. 1903,  p.  1185.  Similar  results  to  those  of  Sabatier  and  Senderens  have  also  been 
obtained  by  K.  Charltschkoff,  Chem.  Zentralbl.,  1907,  p.  294. 

•  Annalee  chim.  phys.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  12, 1867,  p.  62. 
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merizes  into  benzene.  Three  molecules  of  C3H2  yield  one  of  CeH,. 
Benzene  itself ,  when  heated  tmder  suitable  conditions,  loses  hydrc^en, 
and  the  residues  combine  to  form  diphenyl,  C^Hio: 

2C0H, — ^2H  =«Ci2Hi5  +  Hj 

From  acetylene,  then,  as  a  starting  point,  higher  hydrocarbons  may 
be  generated.  These,  again,  at  high  temperatures,  act  upon  one 
another,  and  the  complexity  of  the  final  product  may  be  very  great. 
Furthermore,  carbon  and  hydrogen  can  unite  directly.  When  the 
electric  arc  is  formed  between  carbon  terminals  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  acetylene  is  produced — a  reaction  discovered  by  Berthelot.^ 
According  to  W.  A.  Bone  and  D.  S.  Jerdan,*  methane  and  ethane  are 
formed  at  the  same  time;  but  at  a  lower  temperature  (about  1,200°) 
methane  is  the  sole  product  of  the  union.  Even  by  passing  hydro- 
gen over  charcoal  at  1,200**  methane  may  be  formed. 

So  much  for  the  inorganic  syntheses  of  hydrocarbons.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  question  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  destructive 
distillation  of  oi^anic  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  under  conditions 
which  preclude  the  free  access  of  air,  will  produce  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogenous  bases.  This  fact  was  first  applied  to  the  production  of 
an  artificial  petroleum  by  C.  M.  Warren  and  F.  H.  Storer'  as  far 
back  as  1865.  They  prepared  a  lime  soap  from  menhaden  (fish)  oil, 
which,  on  destructive  distillation,  yielded  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons 
hardly  distinguishable  from  coal  oil*  or  kerosene.  From  this  mix- 
ture they  isolated  and  identified  the  paraffins  pentane,  hexane,  hep- 
tane, and  octane;  the  olefines  amylene,  hexylene,  heptylene,  octylene, 
nonylene,  decylene,  undecylene,  and  duodecylene;  together  with  ben- 
zene, toluene,  xylene,  and  isocumene,  members  of  the  aromatic  series. 
A  true  artificial  petroleum  had  been  prepared. 

In  1888  C.  Engler^s  famous  investigations^  were  announced.  Ho 
distilled  menhaden  oil,  unsaponified,  at  a  temperature  between  320° 
and  400°,  and  under  a  pressure  of  ten  atmospheres.  The  distillate 
resembled  petroleum,  and  contained  the  paraffins  from  C5H12  up  to 
C^ll^f^,  In  a  later  memoir*  he  mentions  the  isolation  of  normal 
octane  and  nonane,  with  secondary  hexane,  heptane,  and  octane.  Li  a 
still  later  research  with  T.  Lehmann'  he  also  obtained  olefines  from 
CeHi2  up  to  CoHjg  and  some  derivatives  of  the  benzene  series.     These 

1  Annales  chlm.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  67, 1863,  p.  64. 

» Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  71, 1897,p.41;  vol.  79, 1901, p.  1042.  Seealso  J.N.PringandR.S.  Button, Idem, 
vol.  89, 1906,  p.  1501.  Also  W.  A.  Bone  and  H.  F.  Coward,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  93, 1908,  p.  1975;  vol.  97, 
1910,  p.  1219. 

s  Mem.  Am.  Acad.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  9, 1865,  p.  177. 

*  Coal  oil  is  oil  distilled  from  shale  or  coal.  The  term  is  not  synonymous  with  petroleum,  although  it 
Is  often,  loosely,  so  used. 

-  Ber.  Deutsch.  chcm.  Gesell.,  vol.  21, 1888,  p.  1816. 

•  Idem,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  502. 
T  Idem,  vol.  30, 1807,  p.  2365. 
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experiments  upon  fish  oil  confirmed  those  of  Warren  and  Storer,  but 
differed  from  theirs  in  the  direct  use  of  the  oil  instead  of  its  fatty 
acids  alone.  The  lime  soap  of  the  American  chemists  contained  only 
the  acids  of  the  oil,  separated  from  its  glycerine;  the  entire  oil  was 
used  by  Engler.  From  his  crude  product  Engier  also  prepared 
an  illuminating  oil,  practically  indistinguishable  from  commercial 
kerosene.* 

Analogous  experiments,  but  with  a  somewhat  different  purpose, 
were  carried  out  by  W.  C.  Day.*  A  mixture  of  fish  (fresh  herring) 
and  resinous  pine  wood  was  distilled  from  an  iron  retort,  the  process 
being  continued  to  complete  carbonization  of  the  residual  material.' 
The  distillate  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  and  the  oil, 
upon  redistillation,  yielded  a  residue  closely  resembling  gilsonite. 
When  fish  alone  was  distilled,  the  final  product  was  more  like  elater- 
ite.  Wood  alone  gave  a  similar  oil,  with  a  similar  residue  on  redis- 
tillation. In  this  research,  then,  artificial  asphalts  were  obtained, 
curiously  resembling  the  natural  substances.  They  also,  like  ordi- 
nary asphalt,  contained  some  nitrogen. 

Vegetable  oils  likewise  yield  hydrocarbons  upon  destructive  dis- 
tillation. S.  P.  Sadtler,^  for  example,  established  this  fact  with 
regard  to  linseed  oil,  but  the  nature  of  the  product  was  not  completely 
determined.  Engler*  obtained  hydrocarbons  by  the  distillation  of 
colza  and  olive  oils,  as  well  as  from  fish  oil,  butter,  and  beeswax. 
Furthermore,  J.  Marcusson*  cites  an  experiment  in  which  pure  oleic 
acid  was  heated  for  several  hours  to  330°  in  a  sealed  tube.  On  open- 
ing the  tube  there  was  a  strong  evolution  of  gas,  and  in  the  residue  a 
product  was  found  which  completely  resembled  a  lubricating  oil  from 
petroleum.     These  examples  are  only  two  out  of  many  which  might 

be  adduced. 

ORIGIN  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Probably  no  subject  in  geochemistry  has  been  more  discussed  than 
that  of  the  origin  of  petroleum.  Theory  after  theory  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  controversy  is  still  active.  The  evidence  is  abaudant,  but 
contradictory,  and  leads  to  different  conclusions  when  studied  from 
different  points  of  view. 

The  theories  so  far  advanced  may  be  divided  into  two  categories — 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic.  Let  us  examine  the  hypotheses  sepa- 
rately. The  earlier  speculations  connecting  the  formation  of  petro- 
leum with  volcanic  phenomena  may  be  passed  over,  for  the  reason  that 

they  were  framed  at  a  time  when  essential  evidence  was  not  available. 

'  '  '  ■     <■■ 

1  Observations  conflnned  by  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  its  products,  ad  od.,  vol.  1,  p.  228. 

*  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  voL  21,  IfiOO,  p.  478. 

*  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  36,  p.  03. 

*  Cong,  intemat.  du  p6trole,  Paris,  1900,  p.  20. 

*  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  30, 1006,  p.  789. 
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They  were  speculations,  nothing  more.  The  modem  era  begins  with  a 
memoir  by  M.  Berthelot/  published  in  1866. 

Berthelot  started  from  a  supposition  of  Daubr^e  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  might  contain  free  alkaline  metals.  Upon  these,  as  Ber- 
thelot had  previously  shown,  carbon  dioxide  could  react  at  high  tem- 
peratures, forming  acetylides  from  which,  with  water,  acetylene 
would  be  generated,  with  all  of  its  possibilities  of  condensation  into 
higher  hydrocarbons.  The  weak  point  of  tlie  hypotliesis,  which  Ber- 
thelot only  advances  tentatively,  is  that  no  evidence  exists  to  show 
that  the  alkaline  metals  are  present  in  an  uncombined  state  at  any 
point  below  tlie  surface  of  the  earth.  The  starting  point  is  a  pure 
assumption,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  erroneous  than  true. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  oft-cited  paper  by  H.  Byasson,^  which 
has  no  present  value,  we  come  next  to  the  famous  carbide  theory  of 
D.  Mendel6ef,'  published  in  1877.  This  theory  presupposes  the 
existence  of  iron  carbides  within  the  earth,  to  which  percolating  waters 
gain  access,  generating  hydrocarbons.  If  such  carbides  exist  at  rea- 
sonable depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  suggested  reactions 
would  presumably  take  place;  but  the  major  premise  is  as  yet 
unproved.  The  actual  existence  of  the  carbides  in  nature  remains  to 
be  demonstrated. 

Mendel6ef's  hypothesis  naturally  attracted  much  attention  and 
was  rendered  plausible  by  researches  like  those  of  Hahn,  Williams, 
and  Cloez  upon  the  production  of  hydrocarbons  from  cast  iron.  It 
was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  discoveries  of  Moissan,  in  his 
development  of  the  electric  furnace,  and  has  had  many  advocates. 
Moissan*  himself  has  adopted  it,  and  also  suggested  that  volcanic 
explosions  may  perhaps  be  caused  by  the  action  of  water  upon  subter- 
ranean carbides.  lie  admits,  however,  tliat  some  petroleums  are  pos- 
sibly of  organic  origin.  The  presence  of  marsh  gas  in  volcanic  ema- 
nations^ may  be  cited  in  support  of  Moissan's  suppositions,  but  this 
well-recognized  fact  can  be  interpreted  otherwise.  Another  favorable 
datum  has  been  furnished  by  O.  Silvestri,^  who  found  in  basaltic  lavas 
from  near  Etna  both  liquid  oils  and  a  solid  paraffin  which  melted  at 
66°.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  by  A.  Brun,'  in  his  study 
of  the  Javanese  volcanoes.  He  regards  the  petroleum  of  Java  as  of 
volcanic  origin.  But  these  oils,  as  well  as  the  marsh  gas,  may  con- 
ceivably have  been  formed  either  through  a  direct  union  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen  or  from  material  distilled  by  volcanic  heat  out  of 

>  Annales  chira.  phys.,  4th  scr.,  vol.  9,  186G,  p.  481. 

«  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  73,  1871.  p.  Oil.    A  later,  separate  brochure  by  Byasson  I  have  not  seen. 
«  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  10, 1877.  p.  229;  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  32,  p.  283.    See  also  MendehVrs 
Principles  of  chemistry,  English  translation,  vol.  1,  1891,  pp.  364-306. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  122,  1896,  p.  14<i2.    See  also  S.  Meunier,  idem,  vol.  123, 1896,  p.  1327. 
^  See  ante,  Chapter  VIII. 

•  Gazz.  chlm.  ital.,  vol.  7,  1877,  p.  1;  vol.  12.  1882.  p.  9. 
'  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  27, 1909,  p.  113. 
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adjacent  sedimentary  rocks.  The  same  considerations  also  apply- 
to  the  petroleum  field  near  Tampico,  Mexico,  as  described  by  E. 
Ord6fiez,'  which  is  cited  by  E.  Coste^  in  support  of  his  elaborate 
argument  in  favor  of  the  inorganic  origin  of  petroleum.  In  this  field 
the  oil  rises  close  to  volcanic  cones;  which,  however,  have  been 
forced  up  through  a  great  thickness  of  Cretaceous  shales.  The  possi- 
bility of  a  distillation  of  oil  from  organic  matter  in  the  sediments 
must  here  be  taken  into  account. 

A  diflferent  line  of  investigation  relative  to  the  genesis  of  petroleum 
is  that  proposed  tentatively  by  G.  F.  Becker.'  If  petroleum  is 
derived  from  iron  carbides,  as  the  inorganic  theory  assumes,  there 
should  be  magnetic  irregularities  in  oil-bearing  regions.  This  he 
finds  to  be  the  case  in  the  Appalachian  oil  field,  where  the  lines  of 
magnetic  declination  are  sensibly  deflected.  Similar  irregularities 
appear  in  the  oil  fields  of  California,  and  magnetic  disturbances  are 
also  recorded  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  The  observations  are 
not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  they  are  compatible  with  the  inorganic 
theory. 

Two  other  speculations  upon  the  genesis  of  petroleum  from  inor- 
ganic matter  remain  to  be  mentioned,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. N.  V.  Sokoloff,*  in  1890,  argued  that  the  bitumens  are  of 
cosmic  origin,  formed  initially  during  the  consoUdation  of  the  planet, 
inclosed  within  the  primeval  magma,  and  since  emitted  from  the 
earth's  interior.  In  support  of  this  conception  he  cites  the  occasional 
finding  of  hydrocarbons  in  meteorites,*  cases  in  which  the  possibility 
of  an  organic  origin  seems  to  be  absolutely  excluded. 

The  other  speculation  is  that  of  O.  C.  D.  Ross,"  who  has  tried  to 
show  that  petroleum  may  originate  from  the  action  of  solfataric 
gases  upon  limestones.  Ross  wrote  various  chemical  equations  to 
show  how  the  reactions  might  occiu*,  but  they  are  improbable  and 
experimentally  unverified. 

It  will  be  seen,  upon  consideration,  that  these  inorganic  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  petroleum  relate  not  only  to  its  proximate 
genesis,  but  to  fundamental  questions  of  cosmology.  Sokoloff's 
hypothesis  is  an  indication  of  this  fact,  and  the  assmnption  of  carbides 

1  Min.  Sd.  Press,  vol.  95, 1907,  p.  249. 

s  Jotir.  Canadian  Min.  Inst.,  ycI.  12, 1909,  p.  373.  For  earlier  papers  by  Coste  see  the  fame  Jocmal,  vol.  6, 
1903,  p.  73,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  35,  1905,  p.  28S.  F.  Rigaud  (Rev.  univ.  des  minaB,  4th 
ser.,  vol.  31, 1910,  p.  145)  has  also  argued  In  fovor  of  the  inorganic  origin  of  petroleom. 

•  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey  No.  401, 1909. 

«  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  nat.  Moeoou,  new  ser.,  vol.  3, 1890,  p.  720. 

ft  See  F.  W5bler,  Liebig's  Annolen,  vol.  109, 1859,  p.  349,  on  carbon  compoonds  In  the  meteorite  of  Kaba, 
Hungary.  Also  S.  Meunler,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  109, 1889,  p.  976,  on  the  meteorite  of  Mlghet,  Rnesla.  A.  E. 
Kordenskidld  (Pogg.  Annalen,  vol.  141, 1870,  p.  205)  found  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  meteorite  of  Heasle, 
Sweden;  and  O.  Tschermak  (Sltzungsb.  Akad.  Wien,  vol.  G2,  Abth.  2, 1870,  p.  855)  reports  0.85  percent  of  a 
hydrocarbon  in  the  stone  which  fell  at  Qoalpara,  India.  The  well-known  meteors  of  Orgueil,  France,  and 
Cold  Bokkeyeld,  South  Africa,  were  largely  carbonaceous.  On  Orgueil,  see  S.  CIo&e,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol. 
fi9, 1864,  p.  37.  Graphite  and  amorphous  carbon  are  common  in  meteorites,  and  in  some  falls  diamonds 
liave  been  found. 

$  caiem.  News,  voL  64, 1891,  p.  14.    A  critloism  by  Redwood  appears  on  p.  215. 
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witliin  the  earth  represents  an  effort  in  the  3ame  direction.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  implication  is  to  be  found  in  Lenicque^s  remarkable 
memoir/  which  was  cited  in  Chapter  II  of  this  volume.  If  the 
molten  globe  had  at  any  time  a  temperature  like  that  of  the  electric 
furnace,  carbides,  siUcides,  nitrides,  etc.,  would  be  among  the  earliest 
compoimds  to  form,  and  oxidation  could  not  begin  until  later. 
Under  such  conditions  some  carbides  might  remain  imoxidized 
through  many  geologic  ages,  to  be  reached  by  percolating  waters  at 
the  present  day.  The  development  of  hydrocarbons  would  then 
inevitably  follow,  although  to  what  extent  they  might  be  subse- 
quently consumed  no  one  can  say.  The  theory  is  plausible,  but  is  it 
capable  of  proof  ?  Furthermore,  does  it  account  for  any  accumular 
tions  of  petroleum  such  as  yield  the  commercial  oils  of  to-day  i 
These  essential  questions  are  too  often  overlooked,  and  yet  they  are 
the  main  points  at  issue.  We  may  admit  that  hydrocarbons  are 
formed  within  volcanoes,  but  the  quantities  definitely  traceable  to 
such  a  source  are  altogether  insignificant.  Bitmnens  occur  in  small 
amounts  in  many  igneous  rocks,  but  never  in  large  volmne.  They 
are,  moreover,  absent,  at  least  in  significant  proportions,  from  the 
Archean,  and  first  appear  abimdantly  in  Paleozoic  time.  From  the 
Silurian  upward  they  are  plentiful,  and  commonly  remote  from  great 
indications  of  volcanic  activity.  Even  such  an  occurrence  as  that  of 
the  Pitch  Lake  in  Trinidad,  where  asphalt  is  associated  with  thermal 
waters,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  community  of  origin.  It  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  solf  ataric  springs  may  have  acted  upon  sedi- 
mentary accumulations  of  oil,  partly  by  vaporizing  the  latter  and 
so  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  and  partly  by  effecting,  with  the  aid  of 
steam  and  sulphur,  the  condensations  or  polymerizations  that  are 
observed.  These  considerations  serve  to  show  the  need  of  great 
caution  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  problems  and  to  warn  us  against 
hasty  t^eneraUzations.  Speculations  based  upon  individual  occur- 
rences of  petroleum  are  of  very  little  value.  The  entire  field,  in  all 
of  its  complexity,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

Admitting  that  methane  is  sometimes  formed  as  a  volcanic  emana- 
tion, we  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  more  commonly  of 
organic  origin.  Its  popular  name,  *' marsh  gas,"  is  verbal  evidence 
of  its  derivation  from  decaying  vegetation.  Ordinarily,  it  is  gener- 
ated in  apparently  small  amoimts,  but  gas  in  Iowa  wells  has  been 
described^  wliich  occurs  in  the  drift  and  seems  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin.  Buried  vegetation  alone  can  account  for  its  development 
under  the  observed  conditions. 

Apart  from  the  natural  occurrences  of  marsh  gas,  either  in  swamps 
or  as  the  *'fire  damp"  of  coal  mines,  its  artificial  production  has  been 

>  M6m.  Soc.  ing^n.  dvlls  France,  October,  1903,  p.  346. 

s  See  A.  G.  Leonard,  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sei.,  vol.  4,  p.  41.    F.  M.  Witter  (Am.  Qeolosist»  voL  9,18QS; 
p.  319)  has  described  a  gas  well,  about  100  feet  deep,  near  Letts,  Iowa. 
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studied  experimentally.  F.  Hoppe-Seyler  ^  and  H.  Tappeiner  ^  have 
shown  that  it  is  formed  by  the  fennentation  of  cellulose,  together 
with  carbon  dioxide  and  free  hydrogen.  During  the  decay  of  sea- 
weeds;  however^  according  to  F.  C.  Phillips,'  a  little  methane  is  at  first 
evolved,  the  generated  gases  consisting  largely  of  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  apparatus  in  which  the  experiment  was 
performed  was  allowed  to  stand  in  position  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
and  during  that  time,  following  the  first  rapid  evolution  of  gas,  a  very 
alow,  continuous  production  was  observed.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
the  gas  consisted  of  methane.  PhiUips  concludes,  from  this  evidence, 
that  buried  vegetable  matter,  after  a  brief  era  of  rapid  gas  evolution, 
may  pass  into  a  condition  of  extremriy  slow  decay  when  methane  is 
generated.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  methane  is  not  the  only 
hydrocarbon  thus  produced. 

From  data  of  this  kind,  and  from  the  experiments  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  of  this  chapter,  it  is  evident  that  hydrocarbons  analo- 
gous to  natural  gas,  petroleimi,  and  asphalt  may  be  derived  either 
from  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  or  from  both.  This,  I  think, 
admits  of  no  dispute,  but  argument  is  possible  relative  to  the  genesis 
of  the  larger  accumulations  of  mineral  oil.  Engler's  researches 
have  led  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the  anunal  origin  of  petroleum, 
although  the  details  of  the  transfonnation  process  are  very  diversely 
interpreted.'^  Engler^  himself  ascribes  the  derivation  of  petroleum 
from  animal  remains  to  a  putrefactive  process,  which  removes  the 
nitrogen  compounds.  The  fats  remain,  to  be  altered  by  heat  and 
pressure*  into  hydrocarbons,  whose  boiling  points  lie  below  300^; 
and  these  later  undeo^o  a  partial  autopolymerization  into  denser 
forms.  How  far  such  a  polymerization  may  be  possible,  if  indeed 
it  is  possible  at  all,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  C.  F.  Mabery  ^  holds 
that  the  changes  are  always  in  the  opposite  direction  and  that  the 
more   complex  hydrocarbons  are  formed  fiirst,   partially   In-eakiog 

>  Ber.  Devtaeh.  chm.  Oesell.,  vol.  16, 188S,  p.  122. 

*  Idem,  pp.  17S4y  1740.  S«e  ttoo  L.  Popofl,  abstnct  In  Jour.  Chem.  Soc. ,  vol.  28, 1875,  p.  1209,  on  gas  tnia 
river  mud  near  sewer  opodngs. 

•  Am.  Chem.  Jour.,  voL  10, 1894,  p.  427. 

*  For  a  vary  oompleto  fummarj  of  aU  the  hypotheaes  relative  to  the  formation  of  petroleam,  aae  HJOfer, 
Das  ErdOl,  1906,  pp.  160-220.  See  also  Redwood,  Petroleum  and  its  products,  vol.  1,  1906,  pp.  250-261. 
Other  summaries  are  by  Aisinmann,  Zeitschr.  angew.  Chemie,  1893,  p.  739;  idem,  1894,  p.  122;  C.  Klement, 
Bull.  Soc.  beige  gtel.,  vol.  ll,proc.  verb.,  1897,  p.  76;  R.  Zuber,Zeitaohr.prakt.  GeolQgie,1808,p.84;  and  E. 
Orton,  Bull.  Qeol.  Soo.  Amerloa,VQL  9, 1807,  p.  85.  Very  recent  memoirs  on  the  subject  are  by  P.  De  Wilde, 
Aich.  sol.  phys.  nat.,  4th  aar.,  vol.  23, 1907«  p.  550,  and  C.  Neuberg,  Sitsungsb.  K.preuss.  Alcad.,  May  16, 
1907. 

•  Ber.  DeotBCh.  chem.  QesolL,  vol.  30, 1897,  p.  2358.  For  more  recent  articles  by  Engler  see  Zeitschr. 
angew.  Chemie,  voL  21, 1908,  p.  1586;  Veihandl.  naturwiss.  Verains,  Karlsruhe,  1908,  voL  20,  p.  66;  and 
Compt.  rend.  Cong,  intemat.  p^trole,  Bucarest,  1910,  vol.  2,  p.  1.  The  last-named  volume  contains  many 
papers  on  various  subjects  relating  to  petroleum. 

<  The  importance  of  pressure  in  petroleum  formation  was  also  urged  by  O.  Krftmer  and  W.  Bdttcher 
(Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  GeselL,  vol.  20, 1887,  p.  595),  in  their  oomparison  of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in 
petroleum  and  coal  oil  or  tar.  H.  Monke  and  F.  Beysohlag  (Zeitschr.  prakt.  Qeologie,  1905,  pp.  1, 65, 421) 
emphasise  the  putrefMtive  process,  which  yields  petroleum,  as  compared  with  the  carbonising  process, 
which  forms  coal. 

'  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soo.,  vol.  2S,  1906,  p.  429. 
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down  afterward  into  lower  members  of  the  aeriee.  J.  MaieuBBon* 
holds  the  same  view.  Hie  putrefactive  removal  of  the  albuminoid 
substances  is  also  to  be  questionedi  and  it  is  certainly  not  umversal. 
The  nitrogen  bases  of  California  petroleum  furnish  periiapa  the 
strongest  evidence  that  the  proteids  contribute  their  share  to  the 
make-up  of  petroleumi  and  show  also  that  these  particular  oils  are 
of  animal  origin. 

Several  other  writers  have  brought  evidence  to  bear  in  favor  of 
the  derivation  of  petroleum  from  fish  remains.  Dieulafait'  observed 
that  the  copper  shales  of  Mansf eld  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  and  also  rich  in  fcMasil  fish.  The  petroleum  of  Galicia  is 
always  associated  with  menilitic  schists  in  which  fish  remains  are 
peculiarly  abundant.  C.  Engler'  cites  some  computations  by  Saaj- 
nocha,  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  catch  of  herring  on  the  nortli 
coast  of  Germany  would,  if  its  fats  were  half  converted  into  petro- 
leum, yield  in  2,5<S0  years  as  much  oil  as  Oalicia  has  produced.  G.  A. 
Bertels/  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  the  Caucasian  petroleums  to 
the  decomposition  of  mollusks.  In  the  Kuban  district,  the  oil, 
accompanied  by  salt  water,  exudes  directly  from  beds  of  moUuscan 
remains,  which  occur  in  enormous  quantities. 

Engler,  of  course,  was  not  the  first  to  advocate  a  derivation  of 
petroleum  from  animal  remains.  His  views  have  received  special 
attention  because  of  their  experimental  basis.  C.  Ochsenius,'  for 
instance,  has  sought  to  connect  the  formation  of  petroleum  with  that 
of  the  mother-liquor  salts  which  accumulate  during  the  last  stage 
of  the  evaporation  of  sea  water.  According  to  this  writer,  petroleum 
is  generated  from  marine  organisms,  preferably  the  larger  forms, 
which  are  buried  beneath  air-tight  sediments  and  slowly  acted  upon 
by  the  above-named  saline  residues.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of 
this  hjrpothesis,  he  calls  attention,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  the 
common  association  of  brine  with  petroleum,  and  cites  analyses  of 
such  waters.  This  association  of  salt  and  oil  is  strongly  emphasized 
by  L.  Mrazec^  in  his  studies  of  Roumanian  petroleum.  F. 
Heusler^  also,  while  indorsing  Engler's  principal  conclusions, 
invoked  the  aid  of   aluminum  chloride  as  an  agent  in  effecting 

1  Chem.  Zeitiing,  vol.  30, 190G,  p.  788. 

s  Cited  by  A.  Jaocard,  Arch.  sci.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  24, 1890,  p.  106. 

a  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Qesell.,  vol.  33, 190O,  p.  16.    See  also  Cong,  intamat.  da  pAtrote,  1000,  p.  SO. 

*  Cited  by  H5fer,  Das  ErdOI,  1906,  p.  219.  F.  Homung  (ZeitK^.  Deutsch.  gaol.  GeselL,  vol.  57,  Ko- 
natsber.,  1905,  p.  634)  argues  in  favor  of  fishes  as  the  raw  material  of  petroleum.  See  also  J.  J.  Jahn,  Jahrb. 
K.-k.  geol.  RelchsaDstalt,  vol.  42, 1802,  p.  961.  For  arguments  against  the  fheoty  of  Engler,  see  I).  Pan- 
tanelli.  Bull.  Soc.  geol.  ital.,  vol.  25, 1006,  p.  795.  Pantanelli  seems  to  favor  the  IncngBnlo  origin  of  petro. 
leum. 

ft  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  15, 1891,  p.  035,  and  Zeltschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Qesell.,  vol.  48, 1806,  p.  980.  See  also 
his  papers  cited  in  Chapter  VII,  ante. 

•  Compt.  rend.  Cong,  intemat.  p^trole,  Bucarest,  1010,  voL  2,  p.  80.  Also  L'industrie  da  p6trole  en 
Roumanie,  Bucarest,  1910.  The  presence  of  methane,  ethane,  etc.,  in  rock  salt  has  been  studied  by  N. 
Costfichescd,  Annales  sci.  Univ.  Jassy,  vol.  4, 1906,  p.  3.  On  the  animal  cnlgln  of  petroleam  see  also  L. 
BiDger,  Inaug.  Diss.,  Zurich,  1803. 

'  Zaltschr.  angew.  Chaniie,  1806,  pp.  %&,%!&• 
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a  polymerization  of  the  hydrocarbons.  According  to  Ochsenius's 
theory,  magnesium  chloride  was  the  active  substance.  These 
suggestions  are  of  very  little  value,  for  the  reason  that  the  laboratory 
reactions  with  aluminimi  chloride  are  effected  with  the  anhydrous 
salt  and  not  with  its  hydrolyzed  aqueous  solutions.  It  is  not  shown 
experimentally  that  the  latter  would  be  effective,  nor  does  aluminum 
chloride  occur  in  any  notable  quantity  in  natural  waters.*  A  more 
probable  function  of  the  salts,  according  to  R.  Zaloziecki,'  is  to  retard 
and  modify  the  decay  of  animal  matter  on  or  near  the  seashore,  and 
so  to  give  time  for  its  transformation  into  petroleum.  The  latter 
process  need  not  be  very  slow,  for  E.  Sickenberger*  has  shown  that 
in  small  bays  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  salinity  reaches  7.3  per  cent, 
petroleum  is  actually  forming  as  a  scum  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Living  forms  are  abundant  in  these  bays,  and  their  remains,  after 
death,  furnish  the  hydrocarbons.  The  latter  are  to  some  extent 
absorbed  into  the  pores  of  coral  reefs,  and  so  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bituminous  limestones.  A  still  earlier  pubUcation  by  O.  F. 
Fraas,*  contains  data  of  similar  purport.  Fraas  found  in  Egypt 
shells  filled  with  bitumen,  and  noticed  that  the  bituminous  beds  were 
rich  in  fossils,  while  the  nonbituminous  strata  were  poor.  In  the 
region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  also,  Fraas  noticed  that  bitumen  was  abundant 
in  beds  of  bacuhtes,  from  which  it  exudes  to  accumulate  upon  the 
shore.  In  this  connection  it  may  well  be  noted  that  the  brines  which 
are  so  often  associated  with  petroleum  have,  as  a  rule,  a  composition 
indicative  of  a  marine  origin,  and  do  not  resemble  solfataric  or  vol- 
canic waters.*  Furthermore,  Mendelfief's  objection  to  the  possibility 
of  forming  petroleum  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — namely,  that  being 
lighter  than  water  it  would  float  away  and  be  dissipated — is  not  only 
negatived  by  Sickenberger's  observations,  but  also  by  the  well-known 
fact  that  mud  and  clay  are  capable  of  retaining  oily  matters  mechan- 
ically. The  Uttoral  sediments  probably  aid  in  the  process  of  petro- 
leum formation,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  retaining  the  fatty  substances 
from  which  the  oil  is  to  be  produced.  The  beds  of  sulphur  which  occur 
adjacent  to  some  oil  wells,  notably  in  Texas,  were  probably  formed 
by  the  reducing  action  of  organic  matter  upon  sulphates,  such  as 
gypsum,  a  mineral  which  is  often  associated  with  marine  deposits  and 
with  petroleum.  The  association  of  gas,  oil,  salt,  sulphur,  and  gyp- 
sum, which  some  writers  have  taken  as  evidence  of  former  volcanism, 

1 A  possible  exception  to  this  statement  is  dted  by  Ochsenius  (Zeitschr.  Deutsch.  geol.  Oesell.,  voL  48, 

1806,  p.  230),  wlio  mentions  a  water  containing,  in  its  solid  residue,  23.01  per  cent  of  AlCli.  This  water 
accompanied  a  petroleum. 

s  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol  15, 1801,  p.  1203. 

'Idem,  p.  1582. 

*  BulL  Soc  scL  nat.  Neuoh&tel,  voL  8, 1868,  p.  58.    See  also  F.  C.  Phillips,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soo.,  toI.  36, 

1807,  p.  121,  on  petroleum  inclosed  in  fossils. 

B  The  waters  accompanying  the  naphtha  of  the  Orosny  district,  Russia,  as  analysed  recently  by  K. 
Charitschkofl  (Chem.  Zeitung,  1007,  p.  205),  appear  to  be  exceptional.  In  these  sodiimi  carbonate  la  more 
abundant  than  the  chloride,  and  salts  of  ammonium  and  the  amines  are  also  present. 
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is  much  more  simply  interpreted,  both  chemically  and  geologically, 
as  due  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  shallow,  highly  saline 
waters  near  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

The  defiyation  of  petroleum  from  vegetable  remains  has  had  many 
advocates,  although  the  hypotheses  have  not  all  been  framed  on  the 
same  lines.  L.  Lesquereux,^  studying  the  Devonian  oils  of  the  eastern 
United  States,  ai^ed  in  favor  of  their  derivation  from  oellular 
marine  plants,  especially  fucoids,  whose  remains  abound  i^  the  petro- 
liferous formations.  Logneous  or  fibrous  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
yield  coal.  This  hypothesis  led  Vouga'  to  suggest  that  great  masses 
of  fucus,  like  those  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  might  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  and  there,  decomposing  under  pressure,  could  yield  petro- 
leum. Redwood '  states  that  the  salt  marshes  of  Sardinia  are  some- 
times covered  by  sheets  of  seaweed,  which  are  in  process  of  decompo- 
sition into  an  oily  substance  resembling  petroleum,  and  similar  occuiv 
rences  have  been  noted  on  the  coast  of  Sweden.  These  ph^iomena 
are  probably  not  exceptional,  and  deserve  a  more  precise  examination 
than  they  have  received  hitherto.  An  observation  by  W.  L.  Watts  * 
that  the  saline  waters  associated  with  petroleum  in  the  central  valley 
of  Calif  omia  are  unusually  rich  in  iodine  appears  to  have  some  relation 
to  this  class  of  hypotheses.  Watts  connects  this  iodine  with  the 
familiar  content  of  iodine  in  seaweed,  and  regards  the  latter  as  a 
probable  source  of  this  particular  oil. 

Data  of  this  class  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  For 
instance,  C.  E.  Bertrand  and  B.  Renault*  have  shown  that  Boghead 
mineral,  torbanite,  and  kerosene  shale,  from  which  oils  are  distilled, 
are  derived  from  gelatinous  algae,  whose  remains  are  embedded  in 
what  was  once  a  brown,  humic  jelly.  This  observation  may  be  cor- 
related with  the  views  advanced  by  J.  S.  Newberry  °  and  S.  F.  Peck- 
ham,'  who  regard  the  liquid  petroleums  as  natural  distillates  from 
carbonaceous  deposits,  which  latter  were  laid  down  at  depths  below 
the  horizons  where  the  oil  is  now  found.  The  heat  generated  during 
metainorphism  is  supposed  to  be  the  dynamic  agent  in  this  process, 
although  many  productive  regions  show  no  evidence  that  any  violent 
metamorphoses  liave  ever  occurred.** 

»  Bull.  Soc.  sci.  nat.  NeucMtel,  vol.  7, 1866,  p.  234. 

s  See  discussion  following  Lesquereux's  communication. 

s  Petroleum  and  its  products,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  pp.  126, 142. 

<  Bull.  California  State  Mining  Bur.,  No.  19, p.  202.  See  also  Bull.  No.  3  for  more  details.  In  Bull.  No.  16, 
1899,  A.  S.  Cooper  discusses  at  length  the  genesis  of  i>etroleum  and  asphalt  in  California.  Bulls.  Nos.  31  and 
32  also  relate  to  this  subject. 

&  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  117, 1893,  p.  693.  See  also  Bertrand,  Compt.  rend.  VIII.  Cong.  g^l.  Intemat.,  1900, 
p.  458.  According  to  E.  C.  Jeffrey  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  46,  1910,  p.  273),  the  supposed  gelatinous  algSB 
are  the  spores  of  vascular  cryptogams. 

« Geology  of  Ohio,  vol.  1, 1873,  p.  158.  See  also  an  earUer  paper  by  Newberry,  Roclc  oils  of  Ohio,  in  Four- 
teenth Ann.  Rcpt.  Ohio  State  Board  Agr.,  1859,  p.  605. 

'  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  10, 1868,  p.  445;  vol.  37, 1898,  p.  108. 

•  H.  Stremme  (Centralbl.  Min.,Geol.u.  Pal.,  1908,  p.  271)  has  shown  that  the  poly merixation  of  petroleixm 
may  itself  generate  heat. 
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In  1843  E.  W.  Binney  and  J.  H.  Talbot*  reported  a  peculiar  occur- 
rence of  petroleum  permeatii^  a  peat  bog,  Down  Holland  Mods,  not 
far  from  Liverpool,  England.  The  origin  of  this  oil  was  obscure, 
but  was  attributed  by  the  authors  to  an  alteration  of  the  peat  itself, 
a  mode  of  genesis  which  later  writers  have  doubted.  J.  S.  New- 
berry,' however,  states  that  in  the  Bay  of  Marquette,  where  the  shore 
consists  of  peat  overlying  Archean  rocks,  bubbles  of  marsh  gas  arise, 
together  with  drops  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  spots, 
with  an  oily  film.  *  The  following  investigations  seem  to  bear  upon 
the  problems  suggested  by  these  observations: 

In  1899  A.  F.  Stahl  *  and,  independently,  Q.  Krfimer  and  A.  Spil- 
ker^  called  attention  to  a  possible  derivation  of  petroleiun  from 
diatoms,  which  abound  in  certain  bogs.  These  organisms,  accord-- 
ing  to  Kx&mer  and  Spilker,  contain  drops  of  oily  matter,  and  from 
diatomaceous  peat  a  waxy  substance,  resembling  ozokerite,  can  be 
extracted.^  The  theory,  based  upon  these  data,  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: A  lake  bed  becomes  filled  in  time  with  diatomaceous  accumu- 
lations, over  which  a  cover  of  other  growths  or  deposits  is  formed. 
By  decay  of  the  organic  substances,  ammonium  carbonate  is  pro- 
duced, which  hydrolyzes  the  wax,  and  from  the  resulting  acid  carbon 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  water  are  gradually  eliminated. 
Ozokerite  is  thus  formed,  which,  at  moderate  temperatures  and  under 
pressure,  becomes  converted  into  liquid  petroleum.  With  higher 
temperatures  and  pressures,  in  presence  of  sulphur,  heavi^  oils  and 
asphalt  may  be  generated.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis  the 
authors  describe  a  lake  bed,  near  Stettin,  which  is  about  23  feet 
thick  and  consists  chiefly  of  diatoms.  This  deposit  yields  a  wax  con- 
taining over  10  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  from  it  a  hydrocarbon,  re- 
sembling the  lekene  from  ozokerite,  was  isolated. 

Kramer  and  Spilker's  views  have  not  met  with  very  general 
acceptance,  but  they  seem  to  contain  elements  of  value.  H.  Potoni6's 
hypotheses,*  for  example,  seem  to  be  a  broadening  of  Kr&mer  and 
Spilker 's.  This  writer  calls  attention  to  the  '^faulschlanmi"  or 
**sapropel,'*  a  slime,  rich  in  organic  matter,  which  is  formed  from 
gelatinous  algffi,  and  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  stagnant  waters. 
Such  a  slime,  Potoni6  believes,  may  be  the  parent  substance  from 
which  bitumen,  by  a  process  of  decay,  was  probably  derived.  In  this 
connection,  and  with  reference  to  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 

iPiiblSahed  in  Trans.  Manchester  Geol.  Boc.,  vol.  8,  1868,  p.  41.  Curiously,  a  later  paper  by  Binney 
appears  earlier,  namely,  in  vol.  3, 1860,  p.  9. 

s  Annals  New  York  Acad.  Scl.,  vol.  2, 1882,  p.  277. 

a  Chem.  SSdtong,  vol.  23, 1809,  p.  144.    Also  note  in  vol.  30, 1906,  p.  18.  * 

4  Ber.  Deotsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  32, 1809,  p.  2940;  vol.  35, 1902,  p.  1212.  Criticism  by  Engler  in  vol.  33, 
1900,  p.  7. 

*  See  also  C.  E.  Oulgnet,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  91, 1880,  p.  888,  on  wax  from  peAi. 

•  Nator.  Wocbenschr.,  vol.  20, 1905,  p.  599L 
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souroe,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  enormous  aocumulation  of  ''oooes," 
namely,  the  radiolaiian  and  ^obigerina  ooies>  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  organic  matter  thus  indicated  is  certainly  abwidant  enou^, 
if  it  can  decay  wider  proper  conditions,  to  form  more  hydrocarbona 
than  the  known  deposits  of  petroleum  now  contain.^ 

These  remarks  upon  the  oceanic  sediments  at  once  suggest  an  inter- 
mediate group  of  hypotheses,  which  assume  a  mixed  origin  for  petro- 
leum. Animal  matter  in  sonie  cases,  vegetable  matter  in  others,  or 
both  together,  are  supposed  to  be  the  initial  source  of  supply.  A. 
Jaccard,'  for  example,  argues  that  the  liquid  oils  are  derived  from 
marine  plants,  while  the  viscous  or  solid  bitumens  may  originate 
from  moUusks,  radiates,  etc.  Some  oik,  again,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
mixed  origin,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  last  class  is  the 
most  conmion.  Ideas  of  this  kind  have  repeatedly  been  enunciated 
with  reference  to  American  petroleums — ^that  of  Pennsylvania  being 
attributed  to  marine  v^etation,  that  of  California  to  animal  remains. 
The  American  literature  of  petroleum  is  rich  in  suggestions  of  this 
order.' 

It  has  long  been  known  that  some  petroleums  are  optically  active; 
that  is,  they  are  able  to  rotate  a  rfiy  of  polarized  light,  sometimes  to 
the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left.  This,  according  to  P.  Walden,^ 
gives  us  an  miportant  datum  toward  determining  the  origin  of 
petroleimi.  Only  the  oils  derived  from  organic  matter,  Walden 
asserts,  can  possess  this  property;  the  hydrocarbons  prepared  from 
inorganic  materials,  such  as  metallic  carbides,  being  optically  inert. 
The  oils  distilled  from  coal,  which  is  evidently  of  vegetable  origin, 
are  active;  and  petroleum,  which  has  the  same  peculiarity,  is  presum- 
ably formed  from  similar  materials.  The  activity  is  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  derivatives  of  cholesterin,  of  animal  origin,  or  else 

1  These  ooeanio  aediments  are  eepedally  noticed  by  Engler  in  a  paper  read  before  the  petroleam  congrai 
In  1900  (Cong,  intemat.  dn  p6troIe,  Paris,  1000,  p.  28).  In  A.  Beeby  Thompson's  monograph,  The  oil  fields 
of  Russia,  London,  10O4,  pp.  8j^-87,a  theory  Is  developed  to  account  for  the  probable  formation  of  bitameu 
on  the  sea  bottom.  Thompson  regards  flah  remains  as  an  important  source  of  supply.  G.  P.  Mikhallovski 
(Bull.  Com.  geol.  St.  Petersburg,  vol.  25, 1006,  p.  310)  derives  the  Caucasian  i>etroleum  fh>m  marine  sedL 
ments.  C.  B.  Morrey  (Bull.  Qtel.  Survey  Ohio  No.  1, 1003,  p.  313)  suggests  that  bacteria  have  been  the 
chief  agents  in  transforming  other  organic  matter  into  hydrocarbons. 

*  Edog.  GeoL  Helvet.,  voL  2, 1800,  p.  87.  See  also  Arch.  sd.  phys.  nat.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  23, 1800,  p.  601;  vol. 
24, 1800,  p.  106.   Jaccard  studied  especially  the  bitumens  of  the  Jura. 

*  In  addition  to  the  memoirs  already  dted,  see  the  reports  of  the  Second  Oeol.  Survey  Pennsylvania. 
Also  J.  A.  Bownocker,  Oeol.  Survey  Ohio,  4th  ser..  Bull.  No.  1, 1003;  S.  S.  Qothy,  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept 
Indiana  Dept  QeoL  and  Nat.  Hist.,  1888;  W.  S.  Blatchley,  idem.  Twenty-eighth  Ann.  Kept.,  1004;  E. 
Haworth,  Kansas  Univ.  GeoL  Survey,  voL  1, 1896,  p.  232;  H.  P.  H.  Brumell  Geol.  Survey  Canada,  new 
ser.,  Ann.  Rept.  6,  Q,  1803;  and  W  J  McGee,  Eleventh  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  pt.  1, 1801,  p.  589. 
L.  Harperath  (Bol.  Acad,  nac  den.  Cdrdoba  (Argentina),  vol.  18, 1005,  p.  153)  has  published  a  long  memoir 
on  petroleum  and  salt.  L.  V.  Dalton  (Econ.  Geology,  vol.  4, 1909,  p.  603)  advocates  the  organic  origin  of 
petroleum. 

*  Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  30, 1900,  pp.  301, 1155,  lltiS.  Walden  cites  many  ejcamples  of  this  optical  activity. 
See  also  Engler,  idem,  p.  711. 
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to  its  vegetable  equivalent,  phytosterin.^  Apart  from  this  detail  the 
general  conclusions  are  exceedingly  important,  but  need  to  be  more 
thoroughly  tested  before  they  can  demand  universal  acceptance. 
The  presumption,  however,  is  strongly  in  their  favor. 

In  any  attempt  to  discover  the  genesis  of  petroleum  the  quantitar- 
tive  adequacy  of  the  proposed  sources  must  be  taken  into  account. 
In  such  an  inquiry  superficial  observations  are  deceptive,  for  one  is 
apt  to  overrate  the  visible  and  productive  accumulations  which  fur- 
nish the  oils  of  commerce.  These  seem  largo,  but  they  are  relatively 
insignificant.  As  Orton'  has  said,  disseminated  petroleum  is  well- 
nigh  universal;  the  accumulations  are  rare.  In  certain  districts  the 
shales  and  limestones  are  generally  impregnated  with  traces  of  bitu- 
mens, which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  insignificant,  but  which  really 
represent  enormous  quantities.  In  the  Mississippian  (* 'sub-Carbo- 
niferous") limestones  of  Kentucky  petroleum  is  generally  present. 
If  it  amounts  to  only  0.10  per  cetit,  each  square  mile  of  rock,  with  a 
thickness  of  500  feet,  would  yield  about  2,500,000  barrels  of  oil. 
Even  more  striking  are  the  figures  given  fcy  T.  Sterry  Hunt,'  who 
estimates  that  in  the  limestone  of  Chicago,  with  a  thickness  of  35 
feet,  there  are  7,743,745  barrels  of  oil  to  each  square  mile  of  territory. 
Figiures  like  these,  together  with  the  computations,  previously  cited^ 
made  by  Szajnocha  relative  to  Galician  petroleum,  lead  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  formation  of  bitumens  is  a  general  process  and  by 
no  means  exceptional.  Wherever  sediments  are  laid  down,  inclosing 
either  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  there  bitumens  may  be  produced. 
The  presence  of  water,  preferably  salt,  the  exclusion  of  air,  and  the 
existence  of  an  impervious  protecting  stratum  of  clay  seem  to  be 
essential  conditions  toward  rendering  the  transformation  possible. 
Seaweeds,  mollusks,  crustaceans,  fishes,  and  even  microscopic  organ- 
isms of  many  kinds  may  contribute  material  to  the  change.  In  some 
cases  plants  may  predominate;  in  others  animal  remains;  and  the 
character  of  the  hydrocarbons  produced  is  likely  to  vary  accord- 
ingly, just  as  petroleum  varies  in  different  fields.  In  one  region  we 
find  chiefly  paraffins,  in  another  naphthenes,  and  in  another  nitroge- 
nous or  sulphureted  oils.  Such  differences  can  not  be  ignored,  and 
they  are  most  easily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  different 

X  See  K.  Raknsixi,  Chem.  Zeltong,  toL  30, 1906,  p.  1041;  Ber.  Deatsch.  chem.  Gesell.,  vol.  42,  Ifioe,  pp. 
mi,  1640, 4676;  J.  Maictuson,  Chem.  Zei^ung,  vol.  31, 1907,  p.  419;  vol.  32, 1908,  pp.  377, 391;  R.  Albracht, 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Karlsruhe,  1907;  L.  Ubbelohde,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Oesell.,  vol.  42, 1909,  p.  8242;  voL  43, 
1010,  p.  608.  R.  Zalosieoki  and  H.  Elarfeld  (Chem.  Zeitung,  vol.  31,  1907,  pp.  1166, 1170)  question  the 
obolesterin  theory  and  favor  that  of  Potoni6.  See  also  Zaloiieckl,  Compt.  rend.  Cong.  Intemat.  p^trole, 
Buoarest,  1910,  p.  718. 

*  First  Ann.  Rept.  QeoL  Sorvey  Ohio,  1890,  chapter  11;  Geol.  Survey  Kentucky,  Report  on  ooourxenoe 
of  petroleum,  etc.,  1888-^. 

>  Chemk»l  and  geologk»l  essays,  1875,  p.  168. 
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materiab  liave  yidded  the  different  prodocte.  0&  fhis  ehee  of  prob- 
lems the  ch^otust,  the  geologist,  sad  Ae  paleologist  must  work 
together.  Physics  also  is  entitled  to  be  hee^d;  for,  as  D.  T.  Day^ 
has  shown,  petroleum,  by  simple  filtration  through  fuUer^s  earth,  can 
be  separated  into  fractions  wUeh  differ  in  densily  and  Tiscosity  and 
are  therefore  of  different  composition.  Such  a  filtration,  or,  more 
precisely,  diffusion,  must  take  place  in  nature  whererw  migrating 
hydrocarbons  traverse  permeable  strata. 

By  whatever  class  of  reactions  petroleum  is  genmated,  it  doubtless 
appears  first  in  a  state  of  dissemination.  How  does  it  become  con- 
centrated ?  Tliis  question  does  not  fall  within  the  domain  of  chem- 
istry, and  can  not  be  properly  discussed  here.'  ProbaUy  dKulating 
waters  have  much  to  do  with  the  process,  but  whatever  that  may  be 
the  laws  governing  the  motion  of  liquids  must  inevitaUy  rule.  The 
oils  must  gather  in  proper  channels,  moved  by  gravitation,  or  by 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  waters  behind  or  below  them,  or  by  the  pres- 
sure of  dissolved  and  compressed  gases,  and  they  accumulate  in 
porous  rocks  or  cavities  under  layers  of  impervious  material.  When 
the  latter  are  lacking,  or  when  the  hydrocarbons  enter  large  areas  of 
porous  rocks,  they  may  be  either  evaporated  or  rediffused.  Fkwsure, 
temperature,  viscosity,  and  the  character  of  the  surroundii^  rocks 
must  all  be  taken  into  account,  and  each  productive  area  needs  to  be 
studied  independently  with  reference  to  its  local  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  nearly  all  of  the 
proposed  theories  to  account  for  the  origin  of  petroleum  embody 
some  elements  of  truth.  Sokoloff's  cosmic  hypothesis  is  sustained  by 
the  fact  that  hydrocarbons  are  found  in  meteorites.  The  volcanic 
hypothesis  is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  hydrocarbons  occur  among 
volcanic  emanations.  The  organic  origin  of  petroleum,  however, 
seems  to  be  best  supported  by  the  geologic  relations  of  the  hydrocar- 
bons, which  are  found  in  large  quantities  only  in  rocks  of  sedimentary 
character.  Any  organic  substance  which  becomes  inclosed  within 
the  sediments  may  be  a  source  of  petroleum,  and  when  the  latter 
happens  to  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  animal  matter  was  probably  the 
initial  material.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  important 
oil  field  derived  its  hydrocarbons  from  inorganic  sources.* 

1  ConR.  intemat.  p^trole,  Paris,  1900,  p.  53.  See  also  J.  E.  QUpin  and  O.  E.  Bnuiaky,  Am.  Ch«nu  Jour., 
vol.  44, 1910,  p.  351.  These  authors  show  that  fuller's  earth  exerts  a  seleotlve  ahsoiptkm  toit  ansatmrnted 
hydrocarbons  and  organic  sulphides. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  this  problem,  see  H.  HOfer,  Das  Erdfil,  1906,  p.  223.  Also  0. 1.  Adams,  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  33, 1903,  p.  840;  and  D .  T.  Day,  idem,  p.  10S3.  Orton's  reports,  prevtoosly  cited,  con- 
tain important  contributions  on  this  theme. 

s  The  oontroveraies  relative  to  the  genesis  of  petroleum  have  created  a  voluminous  litentorB,  of  whldi 
only  the  main  points  have  been  considered  here.  For  an  excellent  summary  of  the  subject,  see  Engler  and 
HOfer's  great  treatise  Das  Erd51,  vol.  2,  Lelpsig,  1909,  pp.  59-142. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
COAL. 

ORIGIN    OF    COAIi. 

Although  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  origin  of  petroleum,  there  are 
none  whatever  as  to  the  essential  origin  of  coal.  It  is  obviously  de- 
rived from  vegetable  matter,  by  a  series  of  changes  which  are  plainly 
traceable,  even  though  their  mechanism  is  not  fully  understood. 
Vegetation,  peat,  lignite,  soft  coal,  anthracite,  and  some  graphitic 
minerals  form  a  series  of  substances  which  grade  one  into  another  in 
an  unbroken  line,  reaching  from  complex  organic,  oxidized  com- 
pounds at  one  end  to  nearly  but  not  quite  pure  carbon  at  the  other. 
All  these  bodies,  except  perhaps  the  last,  are  indefinite  mixtures 
which  vary  in  composition,  and  it  is  therefore  impracticable  to  write 
chemical  equations  that  shall  properly  represent  their  transforma- 
tions. Such  equations,  to  be  sure,  have  been  suggested  and  written, 
but  they  embody  fallacies  which  are  easily  exposed.  They  start 
from  the  assumption  that  the  principal  initial  compound  contained 
in  vegetation  is  cellulose,  a  definite  carbohydrate  of  the  formula 
QHioOj,  which  gradually  loses  carbon  dioxide,  marsh  gas,  and  water, 
and  so  yields  the  series  of  products  represented  by  the  different  kinds 
of  coal.^  This  assumption,  like  most  other  assumptions  of  its  class,  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false.  Cellulose  is  an  important  constituent 
of  vegetable  matter,  but  it  stands  by  no  means  alone.  When  it 
decays,  it  loses  the  substances  named  above  and  it  also  undergoes 
other  changes  which  are  difficult  to  measure.  In  every  swamp  or 
peat  bog  the  waters  are  charged,  more  or  less  heavily,  with  soluble 
organic  matter  of  which  the  written  reactions  take  no  account.  This 
soluble  matter  is  found  in  the  waters  of  all  bogs  and  stress,  and  it 
is  just  as  much  a  factor  in  the  real  reactions  as  are  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts or  the  solid  carbonaceous  residues. 

If,  instead  of  the  composition  of  cellulose,  we  begin  with  the  com- 
position of  wood,  we  shall  have  a  better  starting  point  for  our  series 
of  derivatives.    Wood  or  woody  fiber  is  by  no  means  the  only  sub- 

1  The  formula  C«Hio06  represents  only  the  empirical  comixMition  of  ceUnlose,  and  not  Its  trae  molecular 
weight.  According  to  A.  Nastukofl  (3er.  Deatsch.  chenf .  Oesell.,  vol.  83, 1900,  p.  2237),  the  true  itannula 
is  probably  ^OCflHioO*,  or  CMoHiMOm.  This  may  be  an  exaggeration ,  but  the  molecular  weight  of  cellulose 
is  certainly  high.  For  an  attempt  to  write  chemical  equations  representing  coal  formation,  see  J.  F.  Hoff- 
mann, Beitr.  Oeoph3rs.,  vol.  7, 1906,  p.  327. 
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stance  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  the  most  important  one,  and  its 
ultimate  composition  has  been  well  determined.  Its  proximate  com- 
position is  not  so  clearly  known,  but  certain  available  facts  are  pei^ 
tinent  to  the  present  disciission.  It  contains  cellulose,  QHioO^,  and 
a  substance  known  as  lignone,  lignin,  or  lignocellulose,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  together  with  other  minor  organic  constituents, 
such  as  gums  and  resins,^  and  some  inoi^anic  matter  which  forms  its 
ash.  To  lignocellulose,  according  to  Cross  and  Beyan,'  the  formula 
C|sHigO«  may  be  assigned;  and  it  is  best  represented  by  jute  fiber, 
whidi  consists  almost  wholly  of  this  substance. 

If  now,  we  compare  the  percentage  composition  of  cellulose,  ligno- 
cellulose, and  wood,  we  shall  see  iiow  unsafe  it  is  to  write  equations 
intended  to  show  the  derivation  of  coal  upon  the  basis  of  either  defi- 
nite compound  alone.    The  data  are  as  follows: 

ComponHon  ofeeUuhie,  UgnooeUuhie,  and  wood, 

A.  TiiisoQmpodtionofodlaloMiOiloidatedfJramitefon^ 

B.  TliisoQaiporitlcmofligiioo0lliilofe,al]iiU«l7Oompiit^ 

C.  TbBWWfntibopmpoAttan^tmatf4aatwwidM,9n^ 
In, Tol.  17, 1886, p.  lao.   Smptai diied •ndflnaiy powdflnd. 

D.  Avtngn  of  thirty-dz  Biuilyaei  of  !!▼•  dtiteent  woods,  by  E.  CbnTuidlff,  AnnalM  ohlm.  pKiyf.,  M 
Hr.,Tol.l0^1S44,p.U9.   SniptaiditodlBTMiioatMO*. 

E.  ATHifaof  fligbt Biuilyaeiof  woods  by  W.  Bssr,  Jihnsber.  Ctaanlo,  l847HS»p.  1112.  Adi  ftam  OS  to 
2.08  per  oent 

F.  ATSfiCB  of  seven  nmlih  woods,  snolyBod  by  B.  Gottlieb,  Tour.  Cbem.  Soo.,  voL  46,  1884,  p.  177 
(•bstnct).   Dried  at  115*. 

O.  Average  oompositioD  of  five  acrogen  plants,  of  the  genera  Lyeopodium,  Efuitetum,  AtjMium,  and 
CfoOua,  by  O.  W.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  3d  ser.,  toI.  7, 1874,  p.  585.  In  Bfuiteium  the  ash  ran  as  high 
as  11.82;  per  cent. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

0 

c 

44.43 

6.22 

49.35 

47.06 

5.89 

47.05 

49.31 

6.29 

44.40 

51.21 

6.24 

42.55 

49.16 

6.10 

44.74 

49.76 

6.14 

44.10 

48.83 

H 

6.37 

0 

44.80 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

All  of  these  analyses  are  recalculated  to  an  ash-free  basis.  In  the 
table,  for  uniformity,  the  nitrogen  is  added  to  the  oxygen.  Chevan- 
dier  founds  in  mean,  1.10  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  his  woods,  but  Grott- 
lieb  obtained  only  0.04  to  0.10.  In  Hawes's  analysis  the  nitrogen 
ranged  from  1.21  to  2.17  per  cent.  The  differences  between  the  wood 
analyses  are  principally  due  to  differences  in  drying. 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  cellulose  contains  about  5  per  cent 
more  oxygen  than  carbon,  while  in  wood  the  reverse  statement  is  very 
nearly  true.  Even  lignocellulose  contains  less  carbon  than  is  actually 
found  in  wood. '  The  figures  for  wood  given  in  column  F  approximate 
very  nearly  to  the  formula  QH9O4,  and  that  expression  might  be 

>  See  M.  Singer,  MonatBh.  Chemie,  vol.  3, 1882,  p.  395,  on  the  sabordinate  constitoents  o(  wood.    The 
sobjeet  is  one  which  can  not  be  properly  developed  here, 
*  Jour.  Chem.  800.,  vol.  56, 1880,  p.  IW. 
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used  were  wood  a  definite  substance.  Its  employment,  however,  is 
more  likely  to  cause  misapprehension  than  to  aid  in  the  elucidation  of 
problems.  At  best,  it  can  only  be  taken  as  a  convenient  collocation 
of  symbols,  more  easily  borne  in  mind  than  the  actual  percentages. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  I  think,  by  all  competent  investigators, 
that  coal  originated  from  vegetation  which  grew  in  swampy  or 
marshy  places.  As  the  vegetation  died  it  underwent  a  partial  decay 
and  was  buried  under  succesive  layers,  either  of  matter  Uke  itself,  or 
else  of  sediments  such  as  clay.  In  that  way  it  was  protected  from 
complete  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to 
fermentative  heat  and  to  a  gradually  increasing  pressure.  The  vege- 
tation was  doubtless  of  many  kmds — trees,  ferns,  grasses,  sedges, 
mosses,  etc. — and  these  all  contributed  variously  to  the  formation  of 
the  future  coal.  Trees  standing  erect  within  a  bed  of  coal,  their 
roots  still  remaining  embedded  in  an  underlying  stratum  of  clay,  tell 
a  part  of  the  story.  Fossil  ferns  and  even  the  remains  of  micro- 
organisms also  add  their  testimony  to  what  has  occurred.  In  some 
cases  beds  of  Ugnite  represent  submerged  forests;  and  in  others,  as 
shown  by  many  geologists,  the  coal  was  probably  formed,  not  from 
vegetation  in  place,  but  from  drifted  materials,  a  condition,  however, 
which  does  not  aflFect  the  chemistry  of  the  carbonizing  process.  The 
slow  decay  of  the  buried  substances  is  the  essential  thing  for  the 
chemist  to  consider.  With  the  vegetable  matter  some  animal  remams 
were  undoubedly  commingled,  helping  to  increase  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  coal;  and  the  ash  of  the  latter  was  augmented  by  more 
or  less  inorganic  sediment,  derived  from  the  wash  of  the  land  in  times 
of  flood.  Certain  coals  and  carbonaceous  rocks,  such  as  cannel. 
Boghead,  oil  shale,  etc.,  are  attributed  by  H.  Potonifi*  to  the  decom- 
position of  '^sapropel,"  a  sort  of  slime  made  up  largely  of  gelatinous 
algae,  mixed  with  some  animal  remains.  This  view  has  received 
much  acceptance,  but  E.  C.  Jeffrey '  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  at 
least  the  supposed  fossil  algae  are  really  the  spores  of  vascular  cryp- 
togams. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  process  of 
decay  could  not  have  been  uniform.  The  softer  plant  tissues  decom- 
pose most  rapidly;  the  more  compact  ligneous  masses  endure  much 
longer.  Even  the  trunks  of  trees  must  exhibit  similar  variations, 
for  woods  differ  in  hardness  and  compactness,  and  the  resinous  vari- 
eties will  rot  the  slowest  of  all.  The  resins  themselves  show  the 
minimum  of  change,  and  where  they  were  most  abundant  their  fossil 
remnants  are  found.  Amber,  fossil  copal,  the  waxes  found  in  peat 
bogs,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  substances  have  been  thus  preserved. 

1  Die  Enstehong  der  Btelnkohle,  Berlin,  1010.  See  also  citation  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  the  refer- 
ences to  the  work  of  Bertrand  and  Renault.  Also  H.  Stremme,  Monatsber.  Deutaoh.  geol.  Oesell.,  vol.  59, 
1907,  p.  153. 

*  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  46, 1910,  p.  273. 
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In  lignite  and  bituminous  coal,  aggrogations  and  often  laige  maasoB 
of  resinous  bodies  not  infrequently  occur,  and,  in  a  disseminated 
form,  unrecognizable  by  the  eye,  they  must  be  almost  inTariaUy 
present*  Their  quantity,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  exact 
character  of  the  vegetation  from  which  a  given  ooal  bed  was  formed. 
The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  fossil  resins  deserve  much  more 
careful  study  than  they  have  yet  received.  Much  rarer  than  the 
resins  are  the  salts  of  organic  acids,  which  are  sometimes  foimd  in 
coal,  especially  in  lignite.  Three  of  these  are  well-defined  species, 
namely,  wheweUite,  caldnun  oxalate;  humboldtine,  ferrous  oxalate; 
and  mdUte,  the  aluminum  salt  of  meUitic  add,  AlCfi^.9lHJ0.  Com- 
pounds of  this  class  are  significant  in  showing  the  range  and  variety 
of  the  reactions  which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  coaL  Oxalic 
acid  ia  easily  formed  from  ceUiulose,  and  it  i9  therefore  surprising  that 
its  salts  are  not  more  frequently  discovered  in  peat  or  coal.  The 
soluble  oxalates,  of  course,  would  be  leached  away;  but  calcium 
oxalate  is  insoluble  and  ougjit  to  be  more  common.       » 


The  first  stage  in  the  development  of  coal  from  vegetable  matter 
seems  to  be  represented,  at  least  approximately,  by  the  formation  of 
peat.  The  process,  as  observed,  has  already  been  outlined.  Mosses, 
grasses,  and  other  plants — any  plants,  in  fact,  which  can  thrive  in 
marshes — grow,  die,  and  are  buried,  layer  after  layer.  On  the  sur- 
face of  a  bog  we  see  the  growing  plants;  a  little  below  the  surface, 
their  recognizable  remains;  still  deeper,  we  find  a  black,  semigelati- 
nous  substance  from  which  the  vegetable  structure  has  largely  dis- 
appeared.^ This  substance,  saturated  with  moisture,  is  peat;  dried, 
it  becomes  a  valuable  fuel. 

Many  analyses  of  peat  have  been  made,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  vary  widely.  The  following  series  by  J.  Websky'  is  especially 
suggestive.  The  samples  were  dried  at  100^,  and  the  analyses  calcu- 
lated on  an  ash-free  basis. 

AnoLyui  qfiphagnum  and  peat. 


A.  Spbagnnm,  the  chief  plant  of  Uie  peatbogs. 

B.  Light  peat,  near  sur&oe. 

C.  Light  peat. 


D.  Moderately  light  peat. 

E,  F.  Black  peat. 

O.  Heavy  brown  peat. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Q 

c 

49.88 
6.54 

42.42 
1.16 

50.33 
5.99 

42.63 
1.06 

50.86 

5.80 

42.57 

.77 

59.71 
5.27 

32.07 
2.95 

59.70 
5.70 

83.04 
1.56 

59.71 
6.27 

32.  C7 
2.95 

62.54 

H 

6.81 

0 

29.24 

N 

L41 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1  On  the  rapidity  of  fonnatlon  of  peat,  aee  a  summary  by  O.  IT.  Aahley,  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  2, 1907,  p.  S4. 
'/oar.  pfakt.  Chemie,  ToL  92, 1M4,  p.  «6. 
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Tbe  progressive  increase  in  carbon  in  passing  from  sphagnum  to 
leavy  peat  is  clearly  shown. 
A  few  other  analyses  of  peat  may  be  profitably  cited,  as  follows;* 

Analyses  of  peat. 

A.  From  Th^,  Fnnoe.    Analysis  by  MusOly,  Annaies  des  mines,  5tti  ser.,  vol.  12,  p.  400.    Dried  24 
Aors  In  vacuo. 

B.  From  CamoQ,  Itaooe.   Aln  by  IfanUly,  who  gtvei  seven  aasllyaBi  in  ail.   Dried  24  boon  Im  vacuo. 

C.  From  <  'HOr  in  Sebonen."   Analysis  by  O.  Jaoobsen,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  157, 1871,  p.  240.   Dried 
tlOO*. 

D.  From  a  lake  in  CasbmeK.    Analysis  by  0.  Tooicey.   See  Persy's  Metallnisy,  voL  1, 1875,  y.  008. 
£.  Average  of  ten  analyses  cited  by  Rotb,  Allgem.  cbem.  Geol.,  vol.  2,  p.  642. 


A 

fi 

c 

D 

E 

50.67 
6.76 

34.95 
1.92 
6.70 

46.11 
5.99 

35.87 
2.63 
9.40 

51.38 
6.49 

35.43 
1.68 
5.02 

37.15 
4.08 

23.48 
2.02 

33.27 

51.97 

I 

6.05 

) 

34.02 

J 

1.34 

LA 

6.61 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Reduced  to  an  ash-free  basis,  in  order  to  compare  the  organic  mat- 
er with  that  of  wood,  the  analyses  assume  the  following  form: 

Analyses  of  peat  reduced  to  ash-free  basis. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

54.31 
6.18 

37.46 
2.05 

50.89 
6.61 

39.58 
2.92 

54.10 
6.83 

37.30 
1.77 

55.67 
6.11 

35.19 
3.03 

55.65 

1 

6.48 

) 

36.43 

I 

1.44 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

As  compared  with  the  data  already  given  for  wood,  these  figures 
how  an  increase  in  carbon,  a  decrease  in  oxygen,  and  a  notable  en- 
ichment  in  nitrogen.  The  last  gain  may  be  partly  from  animal 
Qatter. 

The  nature  of  the  changed  which  have  taken  place  in  the  transfor- 
aation  of  v^etable  matter  into  peat  are  partly  imderstood.  When 
igneous  fiber  decays  it  yields  an  amorphous  mixture  of  substances 
^hich  are  known  as  the  humus  acids,  humic,  ulmic,  crenic,  and  apo- 
renic  acids  being  specific  names.    These  acids  are  very  ill^efined 

>  For  still  otber  analyses,  see  Rotb  and  Percy,  as  cited,  and  vol.  1  of  Groves  and  Tborp's  Chemical  tech- 
ology,  pp.  14-20.  In  tbe  latter  work,  p.  16,  will  be  found  27  analyses  of  peat  ashes,  by  Kaos  and  SuUivan. 
■Meiaen  and  Nessier  (Neoes  Jahrb.,  1881,  p.  82)  give  17  ultimate  analyses  of  Oerman  peat,  with  sepante 
oalyaes  of  the  ash.  In  a  paper  by  H.  B.  Kilmmel  (Boon,  eulogy,  vol.  2, 1007,  p.  34),  tbevs  aia  Hiany 
sohnical  analyses  of  New  Jersey  peat,  with  calorimetrio  data.  On  the  mgrhanisni  of  peat  formailnn,  see 
r.  8.  Shaler,  Sixteenth  Ann.  R^pt.  U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  pC.  4, 1806,  p.  306.  An  important  fsoefal  paper  on 
eat,  its  rate  of  growth,  its  resins,  etc.,  by  R.  Angus  Smith,  is  given  in  Mem.  Lit.  PhiL  Boo.  Msnrhester, 
S76,  p.  281 .  See  also  T.  R.  Jones,  Proo.  Geologists'  Assoc.,  vol.  6, 1880,  p.  207,  and  C.  A.  Davts,  Rept.  State 
(card  Qeol.  Survey  Michigan,  1906,  p.  07  and  Econ.  Geology,  vol.  5, 1010,  p.  37. 
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bodies,  and  various  formula  have  been  assigned  to  theiUi  but  none 
can  be  said  to  be  established.  The  acids  dissolve  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions, and  so  are  partly  washed  away;  but  the  salts  formed  with  lime 
and  iron  probably  remain,  being  insoluble,  behind.  The  ash  of  peat 
is  commonly  rich  in  lime,  not  as  carbonate,  and  also  in  iron,  the  latter 
appearing  often  in  large  beds  of  bog  ore.  The  formation  of  the 
humus  adds  appears  to  take  place  by  a  fermentative  process,  which 
eliminates  some  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxj^gen  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide,  marsh  gas,  and  water;  and  micro-organisms  {day  some  part 
in  producing  the  changes  observed.  On  this  point,  however,  there 
is  some  doubt,  FrOh  and  SchrOter,^  for  example,  regarding  the 
microbian  influence  as  veiy  small. 

Broadly  speaking,  with  temporary  disr^ard  of  minor  constitu- 
ents, a  bed  of  peat  may  be  said  to  consist  of  water,  inorganic  matter, 
vegetable  fiber,  and  humus.  From  this  point  of  view  H.  Bomtrfiger' 
has  made  analyses  of  peat,  finding  in  the  black  varieties  from  25  to 
60  per  cent  of  the  humic  substance,  with  30  to  60  of  fiber.  Two  of 
his  analyses  are  as  follows: 

Analif9e$  tffpeat  (BomMpiar). 

A.  lAi^UsaHanA  peat,  Htuno^vr.   Mmn.  of  two  tnaljwi. 

B.  BlAok  peat,  Oldenburg. 


A 

B 

Water 

29.50 

3.05 

54.95 

12.50 

20.0 

Aflh 

3.0 

Fiber 

47.0 

Humufl  ftcidfl 

30.0 

100.00 

100.0 

In  the  light-colored  peat  evidently  the  chaoges  have  not  gone  so 
far  as  in  the  other. 

In  some  peat  beds  isolated  masses  of  humic  substance  are  found,  to 
which  the  mineralogical  name  dopplerite  has  been  given.*  According 
to  F.  G.  Kaufmann/  this  substance  is  identical  with  the  part  of  peat 
which  dissolves  in  caustic  alkali  solutions,  and  he  therefore  regards 
peat  as  a  mixture  of  dopplerite  with  partly  decomposed  vegetable 
matter.  He  gives  analyses  by  MGhlberg  of  dopplerite  from  the  peat 
of  Obburgen,  Canton  Unterwalden,  Switzerland,  which,  in  mean,  are 
as  follows: 

1  Die  Moore  der  Schweis,  Bern,  10O4,  a  superb  quarto  monograph  issued  by  the  Swiss  Oeologioal  Oom- 
miasion.  See  especially  chapter  3,  on  peat.  The  volume  oontalns  a  bibliography  of  280  titlea.  On  the 
microbian  side  of  the  question,  see  B.  Renault,  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  127, 1808,  p.  825. 

s  S^eitschr.  anal.  Chemie,  vol.  30, 1900,  p.  604;  vol.  40, 1001,  p.  639. 

•  See  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  6th  ed.,  p.  1014.    For  additional  data  on  dopplerite,  see  C.  ( 
Cbem.  Zeitung,  vol.  22, 1806,  p.  623,  and  W.  Alexejefl,  Zdtschr.  Kryst.  Min.,  vol.  20, 1002,  p.  187. 

<  Jahrb.  E.-k.  geoL  RelcbMDstalt,  vol.  15, 1886,  p.  288. 
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Average  eomponiion  of  doppleriU, 

C 66.48f 

H 6.48 

0+N 38.06 

100.00 

The  organic  portion  of  dopplerite  from  the  original  locality  at 
Aussee,  Styria,  gave  W.  DemeP  nearly  identical  results,  and  he  as- 
signs to  the  substance  the  formula  CiJEL^fi^.  Its  actual  occurrence  in 
peat,  however,  is  thought  by  Demel  to  be  as  a  lime  salt  and  not  as  the 
free  organic  acid. 

Peat  also  contains  some  ill-defined  resinous  substances,  which  are 
extractable  by  solution  in  hot  ether  or  alcohol.  In  O.  Jacobsen's 
experiments*  their  quantity  ran  from  2.5  to  3.26  per  cent.  A  crystal- 
line hydrocarbon,  fichtelite,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  buried  conifer- 
ous woods  of  peat  beds.  It  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
terpenes  of  the  wood,  but  its  exact  nature  is  uncertain.'  C.  Hell 
assigned  it  the  formula  C^^,  and  L.  Spiegel  has  argued  in  favor 
of  CjgH^.*  The  poi^ible  derivation  of  petroleum-Uke  hydrocarbons 
from  peat  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  its  youngest  forms  peat  is  loosely  compacted,  but  as  it  accumu- 
lates the  under  portions  become  compressed,  and  what  was  once  a 
foot  thick  may  shrink  to  3  inches."  In  various  locaUties  peat  beds 
have  been  found  buried  beneath  sediments  or  drift.  Dawson  •  men- 
tions peat  underlying  bowlder  clay  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  beds 
covered  by  drift  have  been  reported  in  lowa.^  In  all  probabiUty 
these  occurrences  are  not  exceptional,  and  the  pressure  developed  by 
the  covering  material  doubtless  aids  in  the  transformation  of  peat 
intoicoal.* 

lilGNITE. 

Under  the  names  Ugnite  and  brown  coal  a  number  of  substances 
are  comprised,  which  Ue  between  peat  on  one  side  and  bituminous 
coal  on  the  other.  The  names  are  conventional  and  not  always 
appropriate,  for  some  Ugnites  are  not  Ugniform,  and  others  are  not 

1  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem.  Geaell.,  vol.  15»  1882,  p.  2961. 

s  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  157,  1871,  p.  240.    See  also  Mtilder,  idem,  vol.  32,  1839,  p.  306. 

s  On  fichtelite,  see  T.  £.  Clark,  Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  103,  1857,  p.  236;  C.  Hell,  Ber.  Deutsch.  chem. 
GeseU.,  vol.  22, 1889,  p.  408;  £.  Bamberger,  idem,  p.  635,  and  L.  Spiegel,  idem,  p.  3369.  Also  M.  Schuster, 
Mln.  pet.  Mitt.,  vol.  7, 1885,  p.  88. 

*  Reduced  to  simpler,  comparable  terms,  these  fonnuls  become,  respectively,  CikHsr  and  CuHn.  The 
difference  is  slight. 

» See  G.  H.  Ashley,  Eoon.  Geology,  voL  2, 1907,  p.  34. 

*  Acadian  geology,  2d  ed.,  p.  68. 

'  See  T.  H.  MaoBride,  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.,  vol.  4, 1897,  p.  63;  and  T.  E.  Savage,  idem,  vol.  11, 1903,  p.  103. 

B  On  American  peats,  see  H.  Ries,  Fifty-fifth  Ann.  Rept  New  York  State  Mus.,  1903,  p.  r55;  A.  L. 
Parsons,  idem.  Fifty-seventh  Ann.  Rept,  vol.  1,  1905,  p.  16.  Parsons  dtes  many  analyses.  In  Ann. 
Rept  state  Geologist  New  Jersey,  1905,  p.  223,  W.  E.  McCourt  and  C.  W.  Parmelee  describe  peat  deposits 
and  give  a  bibliography  of  the  subject  See  also  R.  Chalmers,  Min.  Res.  Canada,  1904,  BuU.  on  Peat,  for 
Canadian  data.  A  partial  bibliography  of  peat  is  given  by  J.  A.  Holmes  in  BulL  U.  S.  GeoL  Smvey  No. 
290, 1906,  pp.  11-15. 
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brown,  but  black.  GeoIogicaUy,  they  are  modem  coals,  Tertiaiy  and 
Mesozoic,  and  their  composition  bears  some  relation  to  their  age. 
The  most  recent  approach  peat;  the  oldest  are  nearer  the  true 
coals.  This  is  a  general,  not  an  absolute  relation,  for  in  some  cases 
lignites  have  been  transformed  into  apparently  bituminous  coals,  or 
even,  by  metamorphic  action,  into  anthracitic  varietieB.^  In  many 
instances  fossil  charcoals  have  been  observed,  resembling  ordinary 
charcoal;  and  these  owe  their  peculiarities,  perhaps,  to  forest  fires, 
produced  either  by  lightning  or  by  eruptions  of  igneous  rocks.* 

Among  the  lignites  several  distinct  varieties  exist,  which  have 
received  characteristic  names,  as  follows: 

1.  True  or  xyloid  lignite.  This  is  essentially  fossil  wood  in  which 
the  ligneous  structure  is  more  or  less  perfectly  preserved. 

2.  Earthy  brown  coal.  This  variety  is  earthy  in  structure,  as  its 
name  indicates,  and  it  is  often  accompanied  by  mineral  resins  or 
fossil  hydrocarbons. 

3.  Common  brown  coaL  The  conmum,  compact  form  of  lignite, 
and  the  one  best  known  as  a  fueL 

4.  Pitch  coal,  a  compact  variety^  so  named  for  its  peculiar  luster. 

5.  Glance  coal.  A  hard  and  very  compact  form  of  lignite,  most 
nearly  resembling  the  Carboniferous  coals. 

6.  Jet.  A  very  hard  variety,  probably  derived  from  the  f ossiliza- 
tion  of  coniferous  wood.'  Used  for  jewelry  and  other  ornamental 
purposes. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  lignites  exhibit  a  wide  range  of  variation 
in  their  composition.  The  foUowing  analyses,  selected  from  a  table 
in  Percy's  Metallurgy,*  show  this  fact  clearly.  They  have  been  recal- 
culated upon  an  ash-free,  water-free  basis. 

Analyses  of  foreign  ligniUs. 

A.  Fran  Teodits,  Qerxnany.    AnalyBfi  by  Wagner. 

B.  From  Sardinia.    Analyst  not  named.  * 

C.  From  SchOnfBld,  Bohonla.    Analysis  by  Nendtwich. 

D.  Frofn  European  Turkey.    Analysed  by  W.  J.  Ward  in  Percy's  laboratory. 
£.  From  Sardinia.    Analysed  by  C.  Tookey,  in  Percy's  laboratory. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

c 

57.02 

5.94 

87.04 

63.71 

5.05 

81.24 

69.  S2 

5.90 

24. 2S 

75.  OS 

5.44 

19. 4S 

82.26 

H 

6.52 

0-hN 

11.22 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1  These  transformations  have  been  doubted  by  Donath,  whose  work  is  dted  later. 

>  See,  for  example,  A.  Daubrte,  Compt  Rend.,  vol.  19,  1844,  p.  126,  on  "mineral  cbarooal"  Ihim  the 
SaarbrQcken  coal  field. 

s  See  P.  E.  Spielmann,  Chem.  News,  voL  04, 1906,  p.  281;  vol.  97, 1906,  p.  181.  For  an  analysis  of  Spanish 
let  see  J.  B.  Boussingault,  Annates  chim.  phys.,  5th  sar.,  vol.  29, 1883,  p.  382.  The  latter  memoir  contains 
many  other  analyses  of  fossil  oombostibles. 

n875  edition,  VOL  1,  pp.  312-318.    From  a  table  of  41  analyses. 
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For  technical  purposes  coal  analyses  are  commonly  reported  in  a 
different  form.  Moisture  and  ash  are  important  factors  to  consider, 
and  so,  too,  is  the  distinction  between  the  ''volatile  matter"  and  the 
"fixed  carbon."  In  Ugnites  the  moisture  is  usually  very  high,  for 
these  coals  are  pecuUarly  hygroscopic.  Like  other  coals,  they  also 
contain  sulphur,  which  is  partly  organic,  partly  present  as  inclosures 
of  pyrite  or  marcasite,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  such  as 
gypsum.^  The  following  analyses  from  the  reports  of  the  fuel-test- 
ing plant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey'  are*  fair  examples 
of  the  technical  mode  of  statement.     All  samples  were  air  dried. 

Analyses  of  American  lignites. 

A.  Brown  lignite,  Wflliston,  North  Dakota. 

B.  -Lignite  from  Texas. 

C.  Lignite  from  Tesla  mine,  Alameda  County,  California. 

D.  Lignite  from  Wyoming. 

E.  Black,  lignite  from  Red  Lodge,  Montana.    A  coal  of  doubtfol  chacBOter.    Not  oartatnly  lignite. 


A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

Moisture 

16.70 

37.10 

39.49 

6.71 

22.48 
31.36 
26.73 
19.43 

18.51 
35.33 
30.67 
15.49 

17.69 

37.96 

89.56 

4.79 

9.05 

Volatile  matter 

36.70 

Fixed  carbon 

43.03 

Aflh 

1L22 

Sulphur 

100.00 
.63 

100.00 
.56 

100.00 
3.05 

100.00 
.63 

100.00 
L76 

The  elementary  analyses  of  these  coals,  when  ash,  moisture,  and 
sulphur  are  thrown  out,  show  less  variation. 

Elementary  analyses  of  American  lignites. 


C. 
H 

N 
O 


72.62 
4.93 
1.20 

2L25 


100.00 


B 


73.63 
5.07 
1.35 

19.95 


100.00 


75.19 
6.18 
1.04 

17.59 


100.00 


D 


75.97 
5.36 
1.41 

17.26 


100.00 


£ 


77.47 
5.44 
1.75 

15.34 


100.00 


For  further  comparison  of  the  lignites  with  other  fossil  fuels,  the 
subjoined  averages  will  be  useful.  The  data  are  reduced  to  an  ash- 
free  and  water-free  standard. 


1  The  resinofd  substances  which  have  been  named  qulsquelte,  taamanlte,  and  trtnkertte  are  rieh  In 
organic  sulphur  compounds  of  undetermined  character.    See  Dana,  System  of  mineralogy,  8th  ed.,  p.  1010. 

2  Prof.  Pai>er  No.  48,pt.  1,  and  BuU.  No.  290, 1906.    Analyses  made  under  the  direction  of  £.  £.  Somer- 
meier. 
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Average  analyses  of  lignites. 

A.  Average  of  22  Texas  Ugnftee,  analysed  by  Magnenat  and  Wooten.  Dried  at  1C5*.  Ftam  B.  T. 
Dumble'8  Report  on  the  brown  ooal  and  lignite  of  Texas:  Qeol.  Survey  Texas,  1802,  p.  213.  Thia  volQme 
contains  many  technical  analyses  of  lignites,  and  also  tables  of  analyses  of  Oerman,  Austrian,  and  Italian 
brown  ooals. 

B.  Average  of  10  analyses  fh>m  the  report  of  the  ftiel-testing  plant  of  the  United  States  QttiL  Survey, 
already  dted. 

C.  Average  of  29  lignites  fkom  various  i>arts  of  the  world.  Analyses  by  C.  Tookey  and  W.  J.  Ward 
in. Percy's  laboratory.    Percy's  Metallurgy,  vol.  1,  pp.  312^321. 


A 

B 

c 

c 

69.82 
4.72 

}  26.46 

74.86 

5.32 

18.51 

74.17 

H 

5.67 

0 

'i     

N 

LSI   /    ^-^^ 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Data  of  this  kind  might  be  aknost  indefinitely  multiplied.^ 
The  resinoids  and  fossil  hydrocarbons  are  especially  abundant  in 
brown  coals,  both  as  visible  masses  and  in  a  disseminated  condition. 
Organic  solvents,  such  as  benzene,  will  extract  matter  of  this  kind 
from  lignite,  but  the  substances  thus  obtained  are  not  of  definite  com- 
position. In  some  cases  oily  fluids  exude  from  brown  coal,'  although 
instances  of  this  kind  are  probably  rare.  SoUd  bodies  are  the  rule. 
An  extreme  example  of  extractive  matter  in  coal  is  that  reported  by 
Watson  Smith,'  who,  in  a  Japanese  hgnite,  foimd  9.5  per  cent  of  sub- 
stance soluble  in  benzene. 

In  their  behavior  toward  reagents  the  hgnites  are  more  akin  to 
peat  than  to  the  Carboniferous  coals.  Like  peat,  they  contain  humic 
compounds  which  are  soluble  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkahes.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Fremy,*  peat  yields  abundant  '^ulmic  acid''  to  alkaline 
solvents,  xyloid  Hgnite  yields  less,  and  compact  lignite  little  or  none 
at  all.  The  bituminous  coals  and  anthracite  are  insoluble  in  alkaline 
solutions.  Occasionally  these  humic  bodies  are  found  in  remarkable 
concentrations.  The  '* paper  coals''  of  Russia,  for  example,  con- 
tain layers  of  humic  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia.*  In  the 
brown  coal  of  Falkenau,  Bohemia,  C.  von  John®  found  a  native 
humus,  soluble  in  ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate  solution,  which 
had  approximately  the  composition  C4flH4fl026.  Von  John  cites 
other   examples   reported   by   other   observers.     Furthermore,    the 

1  S€e  the  great  monograph  by  C.  Zincken,  Die  Physiographie  der  Braimkohle,  Hannover,  1867;  and  its 
Ergfijizung,  published  at  Halle  in  1871.  In  Grove  and  Thorpe's  Chemical  technology,  vol.  1 ,  many  analyses 
are  given;  and  others  are  cited  in  F.  Fischer's  Chemische  Technologic  der  Brennstofle,  Braunschweig, 
1897,  vol.  1.  E.  F.  Burchard,  in  Proc.  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Acad.,  vol.  1, 1904,  p.  174,  has  reported  data  lor 
some  Nebraska  lignites. 

*  See  £.  Donath,  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemie,  1906,  p.  657. 
■  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1891,  p.  975. 

*  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  62, 18G1,  p.  114. 

»  See  R.  Zeiller,  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  3d  ser.,  vol.  12, 1884,  p.  680. 
I  VerhandL  K.-k.  geol.  Relcbfiaostclt,  p.  04, 1891. 
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pigment  known  as  Cassel  brown  is  a  fossil  humus  from  the  Tertiary 
near  Cassel,  Germany.^ 

Fremy  found  that  lignite  was  also  soluble  in  alkaline  hypochlorites, 
while  the  true  coals  were  not.  It  was  also  strongly  attacked  by  nitric 
acid,  with  conversion  into  a  yellow  resinous  body,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  reagent  or  in  solutions  of  the  alkaUes.  Bituminous  coal 
and  anthracite,  on  the  other  hand,  were  feebly  attacked,  anthracite 
in  particular  with  extreme  slowness.  These  coals,  however,  dis- 
solved in  mixtures  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  yielding  solutions 
from  which  water  precipitated  a  humus  compound.  Woody  tissue, 
heated  during  several  days  to  200^,  became  comparable  with  lignite 
in  its  behavior  toward  reagents. 

Since  Fremy's  time  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  other  oxidizing 
agents  upon  coal  has  been  studied  by  various  investigators.  E.  Gui- 
gnet,-  for  example,  found  that  nitric  acid  acted  upon  coal  with  the 
formation  of  products  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  nitrocelluloses, 
and  similar  observations  were  recorded  by  R.  J.  Friswell.'  A  com- 
mittee of  the  British  Association^  also  conducted  some  experiments 
upon  the  proximate  constitution  of  coals.  They  not  only  studied  the 
action  of  solvents  to  some  extent,  but  also  examined  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate  upon  coal.  That  powerful 
oxidizing  mixture  produced  compounds  which  resembled  the  chlo- 
rinated derivatives  of  jute  fiber.  The  work  of  the  committee  seems 
never  to  have  been  pushed  to  completion. 

The  researches  thus  briefly  summarized,  it  will  be  observed,  relate 
partly  to  lignite  and  partly  to  other  coals.  They  suggest  relations 
between  the  coals  and  vegetable  fiber,  but  for  several  reasons  they 
are  inconclusive.  The  records  are  often  inexpUcit,  and  the  experi- 
ments are  not  all  strictly  comparable.  When  nitric  acid,  for  example, 
is  employed  as  a  test  reagent,  it  should  be  under  commensurable  con- 
ditions, such  as  uniform  fineness  of  subdivision  on  the  part  of  the 
coal  and  equality  of  concentration  on  the  side  of  the  acid.  Time  and 
temperature  also  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  hot,  strong  acid, 
applied  to  a  finely  powdered  coal,  would  act  differently  from  a  cold, 
weak  acid  on  coarser  material.  To  neglect  of  details  like  these  some 
of  the  discordances  in  the  records  are  probably  due. 

In  recent  years  E.  Donath  and  his  associates^  have  studied  one 
phase  of  the  nitric  acid  reaction  with  much  care.     Dilute  nitric  acid, 

>  See  a  recent  description  by  P.  Malkomeslufl  and  R.  Albert,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  70, 1904, 
p.  500. 

sCompt  Rend.,  vol.  88.  1879.  p.  fiOO. 

s  Proc.  Chem.  Soc.,  voL  8, 1892,  p.  9.  W.  C.  Anderson  and  J.  Roberts  (Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  voL  17, 
1898,  p.  1013)  have  also  studied  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  coal,  and  made  several  analyses  of  the  ''coal 
adds"  so  obtained. 

*  Ann.  Rept  Brit  Assoc.,  1894,  p.  246;  idem.  1896,  p.  340. 

>  Donath,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1905,  p.  1027,  and  Zeitschr.  anorg.  Chemle,  1906,  p.  657.  Donath  and  H.  Ditx, 
Oesterr.  Zoitschr.  Berg-  u.  Hflttenw.,  voL  51, 1903,  p.  310.  Donath  and  F.  Br&unlich,  Chem.  Zeitung,  1904, 
pp.  180,  953. 
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one  part  to  nine  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  70^,  will  attack  lignite 
vigorously,  but  is  without  action  upon  bituminous  coal.  Even  a 
brown-coal  ''anthracite/'  a  product  of  contact  metamorphism  by  an 
intrusion  of  phonolite,  behaved  like  ordinary  lignite  toward  nitric 
acid.  From  evidence  of  this  kind  Donath  concludes  that  hgtiite  and 
true  coal  are  chemically  unlike  and  of  dissimilar  origin.  They  be- 
have differently  toward  reagents,  and  yield  different  products  upon 
destructive  distillation.  Neither  by  time,  according  to  Donath,  nor 
by  heat,  can  lignite  be  transformed  into  coal.  Lignite,  he  thinks,  is 
derived  from  materials  rich  in  lignocellulose,  as  shown  by  the  pres- 
ence of  humic  compounds  in  it.  Tlie  true  coals,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  formed  from  substances  which  were  either  free  from  woody 
fiber,  or  neariy  so.  In  the  formation  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
often  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  proteids  of  animal  matter  probably  took 
part. 

It  would  be  premature,  I  think,  to  accept  Donath's  conclusions 
throughout,  but  his  evidence,  taken  together  with  that  of  earlier 
investigators,  shows  distinct  chemical  differences  between  the  lignites 
and  the  coals.  In  lignites  the  htunic  compounds  are  readily  detected, 
but  in  coal  they  are  less  apparent.  Nitric  acid  acts  easOy  on  lignite, 
but  with  much  less  vigor  upon  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  How 
far  the  latter  substances  are  derivable  from  the  former,  however,  is  a 
separate  question. 

BITUMINOUS    COAIi, 

In  composition,  at  least  empirically,  the  bitimiinous  coals  lie 
between  the  lignites  and  anthracite.  To  some  extent  they  overlap 
the  brown  coals,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  where  the  one 
group  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  following  analyses  of  bitumi- 
nous coals,  all  of  Carboniferous  age,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
fuel-testing  plant  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  They  are 
selected  in  order  to  show  something  of  the  recognized  variations.^ 

First,  there  are  the  conventional  proximate  analyses: 

ProximaU  analyses  of  bituminous  coals. 


A.  Ehrenfeld,  Pennsylvania.    Bull.  No.  290,  p.  179. 

B.  Bruce,  Pennsylvania.    Idem,  p.  184. 

C.  Vigo  County,  Indiana.    Idem,  p.  109. 


D.  Altoona,  Iowa.    Prof.  Pi4>er  No.  48,  p.  238. 

E.  Shawnee,  Ohio.    Bull.  No.  290,  p.  14S. 

F.  Staunton,  Illinois.    Idem,  p.  68. 


• 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

Moisture 

3.51 
16.82 
73.04 

6.63 

2.61 
34.92 
56.30 

6.17 

9.55 
36.19 
43.65 
10.61 

4.52 
40.96 
38.99 
15.53 

9.90 
33.66 
44.86 
11.58 

13.72 

Volatile  matter 

36.24 

Fixed  carbon 

89.72 

Aflh 

10.32 

Sulphur 

1 

100.00 
.94 

100.00 
1.26 

100.00 
3.72 

100.00 
6.83 

100.00 
1.81 

100.00 
3.96 

1  The  high  moisture  of  these  coals  is  due  to  the  tact  that  the  samples  were  sealed  up  immediately  after 
ooUeotion  in  the  mines,  and  were  not  dried. 
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With  one  exception  the  volatilizable  part  of  these  coals  is  less  in 
amount  than  the  fixed  carbon.  With  the  Ugnites  the  reverse  state- 
ment is  generally  true.  The  ultimate  analyses  of  the  same  coals, 
recalculated  to  a  water,  ash,  and  sulphur  free  basis,  are  as  follows: 

Ultimate  analyses  of  bitumirums  coals. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

c 

90.78 
4.69 
1.40 
3.13 

86.73 
5.49 
1.75 
7.03 

84.19 
6.82 
1.42 
8.67 

82.92 
6.06 
1.27 
9.76 

82.20 
6.46 
L60 

10.76 

81.87 

H 

6.86 

N 

1.36 

o 

10.92 

100.  00  1  100.  00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  reciprocal  variation  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  the  latter  rising  as 
the  former  falls,  is  here  very  well  shown. 

Even  in  a  single  mine  the  composition  of  the  coal  may  yaiy  within 
fairly  wide  Umits.  For  example,  F.  Fischer^  gives  24  comparable 
analyses  of  coal  from  the  Unser  Fritz  mine,  district  of  Amsberg, 
Westphalia.  From  the  table,  in  which  the  analyses  are  reduced  to 
an  ash  and  sulphur  free  standard,  I  select  the  following  examples, 
which  show  the  maximum  and  minimum  proportion  of  each  con- 
stituent.    In  the  last  column  I  give  the  average  of  the  entire  series: 

Analyses  of  coal  from  Unser  Fritz  mine. 


c 

86.33 
6.20 
1.49 
7.98 

85.06 
4.66 
1.35 
8.93 

84.28 
4.86 
1.87 
9.00 

82.34 
4.94 
1.18 

11.54 

80.69 
4.94 
1.29 

13.08 

83.81 

H 

4.98 

N 

1.47 

o 

9.74 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Other  variations,  due  to  the  pecuUar  character  of  certain  coaly 
material,  are  illustrated  by  the  following  analyses : 

Analyses  of  fossil  plants  and  cannel  coal. 

A.  Average  of  Biz  analyses  of  fossil  plants,  from  the  coal  beds  of  Commentry,  France,  by  S.  Meunier,  in 
Fremy's  Bncydopddie  chimique,  vol.  2  (Complement,  pt.  1 ),  p.  152.  The  plants  were  perfectly  preserved 
as  to  structure,  but  entirely  transformed  into  coal.  The  genera  Ontomodendron,  OordaiUs,  Lepidodendron, 
Psaroniut,  PtjfchopterU,  and  Megaphffton  are  represented  in  this  average.  The  variations  between  them  are 
Small. 

B.  Analysisof  Wigan  cannel,  by  F.  Vaux,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  1, 1840,  p.  320. 

C.  Analysis  of  Tjmeslde  cannel,  by  H.  Taylor,  Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Jour. ,  vol.  50, 1851,  p.  145.  All  three 
analyses  are  here  recalculated  to  the  ash-liee  basis. 


A 

B 

C 

c 

82.45 

4.76 

.43 

12.37 

83.58 
6.77 
2.21 
8.44 

87.89 

H 

6.53 

N 

2.08 

0 

3.50 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

I  Zeitachr.  angew.  Chemie,  1894,  p.  605.    See  also  his  Chemische  Technoiogie  der  Brannstofle,  voL  1,  pp. 
518-520. 
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The  su^estive  feature  of  thp  foregoing  trio  a  in  the  pni|M>rB0A  of 
nitrogen.  The  fosdl  plants  contain  very  little  nitroig^;  the  eanAflb 
are  abnormally  high.  The  inference  is  that  pluit  resnains  have  ctm- 
tributed  but  a  small  part  of  the  nitpogen  conttiined  in' coal,  and  that 
the  m&in  supply  lias  come  from  other  .sources.  The  most  obTious 
source  is  animal  matter,  and  this  waa  probaiily  the  source  of  the  nitro- 
gen in  caimel.  Newberry'  long  ago  pointed  out  that  fidi  remains 
are  abundant  in  cannel  coal,  and  he  argues  that  the  beds  were  laid 
down  imder  water.  Vegetable  matter  formed  a  carbonaceouB  paat^ 
hi  which  the  fish  remains  became  embedded  aad  which  consolidated 
to  produce  caHnel  coaL 

For  comparison  with  other  Tarietiee  of  ooal,  the  subjoined  averages 
will  be  useful  Moisture,  sulphur,  and  ash  are  excluded  from  the 
table,  except  when  otherwise  qiecified. 
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TCi.  17,  un,  p.: 

lU«d  bom  »T«ngBBOllad  br 


* 

« 

c 

D 

87.62 
6.20 
1.61 
5.67 

82.91 
6.70 
1.49 
9.90 

83.65 
6.48 
1.86 
9.01 

N                                    

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  pecuhar  chemical  differences  between  the  bituminous  coab 
and  hgnite  were  described  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  chapter. 
Many  coals,  which  are  apparently  bituminous,  and  in  fact  are  bitu- 
minous so  far  as  technical  usee  are  concerned,  are  really  lignitic;  at 
least  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  origin.  Their  true  character 
must  be  determined  by  researches  like  those  of  Fremy  and  Donath, 
but  refined  methods  of  investigation  are  yet  to  be  devised. 
A27THRACITE. 

In  anthracite  the  transformation  of  vegetable  matter  into  carbon 
approaches  its  limit.  On  one  side  of  this  class  of  coals  we  find  the 
variety  known  as  semiauthracite;  on  the  other  they  approximate  to 

■  Am.  Jour.  Sd.,2d  ■ei.,T0l.  ZS.  IBM,  p.  tO.  J.  Rota  (Oaol.  Uig.,  ISM,  p.  aog)  hu  aba  called  ktMuUoD 
tolheflahrBnuOnilii  Laocuhlie ouiwL  B.  RenmnlttBDU.Soe.ind.  inln.,3dnr,,  vol.  U,p.l38}rag*rd) 
Honel  at  fanned  Imm  Iba  ipon*  of  crTplogxiu.  Ns  algB  ue  louud  In  It,  or  vary  taw.  Sm  alta  B.  C 
/albB7,  Pfoc.  Am.  Aowl.,  nL  4B,  IBIO,  p.  273. 
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graphite.  The  technical  analyses  of  anthracite  show  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fixed  carbon,  with  relatively  little  volatilizable  matter — a 
relation  which  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Proximate  analyses  of  arUhraeite. 

A.  Semlanthxacite,  Coal  Hill,  Arkaims.  From  report  of  the  ooal-testiiig  pbuit.  Prof.  Paper  U.  B.  Oeol. 
Survey  No.  48, 1006,  p.  202. 

B.  Anthracite  calm,  Scranton,  Pemisylyania.    Idem,  p.  245. 

C.  Lykeos  Valley,  Pemisylvania. 

D.  Schuylkill  ooal,  Pemuylvania. 

E.  Cameron  coal,  Pennsylvania.  Analyses  C,  D,  and  E  by  A.  S.  McCreath,  Rept.  Second  Oeol.  Survey 
Pezmsylvania,  vol.  MM.  This  volume  contains  many  other  proximate  analyses  of  coals.  See  also  C.  A. 
Ashbumer,  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  14, 1875-76,  p.  706,  for  a  tabulated  classifloatfon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracites.  A  large  number  of  proximate  analyses  are  there  cited.  For  analyses  of  Colorado 
anthracites  see  W.  P.  Headden,  Proc.  Colorado  Sci.  Soc.,  vol.  8, 1907,  p.  ^7. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Moisture 

1.28 
12.82 
73.69 

2.08 

7.27 

74.32 

2.27 

8.83 

78.83 

.68 

9.39 

2.98 

3.38 

87.13 

.66 

5.85 

1.82 

Volatile 

6.18 

Fixed  carbon 

86.75 

SulDhur 

.75 

Aflh 

12.21 

16.33 

4.50 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Ultimate  analyses  of  anthracites  are  much  less  numerous  than  for 
the  other  varieties  of  coal.  The  subjoined  table,  however,  is  enough 
for  present  purposes.    Ash,  sulphur,  and  moisture  are  excluded. 

UUimaU  analyses  of  anthracite. 

A.  Semianthracite,  Arkansas;  the  same  as  A  in  the  preceding  table. 

B.  Welsh  anthracite,  analysis  by  F.  Vaux,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  1, 1848,  p.  324. 

C.  From  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.    Coal  B  of  the  preceding  table. 

D.  From  Mouch  Chimlc,  Pennsylvania.  Analysis  by  J.  Percy,  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soc.,  vol.  1,  ISiS, 
p.  204. 

£ .  From  Province  of  Hunan,  China.  Analysis  by  F.  Haaussermann  and  W .  Naschold,  Zeitschr.  angew. 
Chemie,  1804,  p.  263.    Tlfis  paper  contains  twenty-eight  analyses  of  Chinese  coals,  most  of  them  anthracitic. 

F.  From  the  Bajewka,  Ural.  Analysis  by  Alexejeff,  cited  by  Bertelsmann  in  an  important  memoir 
upon  the  nitrogen  of  coal,  in  Ahren's  Sammlung  chemischer  und  chemisch-technischer  VortiSge,  vol.  9, 
p.  330.    A  valuable  table  of  coal  analyses  is  there  given. 

G.  Average  of  sixteen  analyses  of  anthracite,  compiled  from  various  sources. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

O 

c 

91.47 
4.25 
1.64 
2.64 

92.73 

3.37 

.85 

3.05 

93.90 
3.22 
1.00 
1.88 

94.63 
2.73 
1.36 
1.28 

94.68 

2.29 

.76 

2.27 

97.46 

.61 

.35 

1.58 

93.50 

H 

2.81 

N 

.97 

0 

2.72 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Anthracite,  however,  is  not  the  extreme  end  of  the  coal  series. 
There  are  pre-Carboniferous  coals,  which  are  found  only  in  small 
quantities,  and  which  approach  still  more  closely  to  pure  carbon. 
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The  following  substanoes  belong  in  this  class,  with  the  possible  ezoqp- 
tion  of  the  first  example.    The  crade  analyses  are  given  first. 

AndlyMet  of  aniknmHU,  mkungiU,  and  gmpkUoid. 

A.  AntlinzoUto,  netr  Ktngrtmi»  QHMdA.  Analyiif  l>7  W.  H.  EUii,  Chem.  News,  toL  76^  U07»  p.  Uft. 
FMmd  tn  Lower  BUnrtan  Itametobs. 

B.  Anthnaraltte,  netr  Badbary,  OiiMdA.  Analyiif  I7  EUii,  loo.  oit.  Found  in  thoOniifaflui.  Eflk 
glFH  portlBl  anolynf  of  onthnzottteo  fnm  tlirao  other  loooUties.  See  alto  ▲.  P.  CotaHui,  Sbcth  Am. 
Ript.  Onttflo  Bur.  Mines,  1807. 

C.  Bohanglte,  from  BchoncB,  noor  Lake  OnegA,  Bonlft.  Heon  of  eiz  onalyMf,  ledoeid  to  Hibjdioai 
tam,  l>7  A.  Inoetnnaeff,  Neoei  Jihib.,  1880»  pt  1,  p.  97;  see  also  tbe  ame  Joomal  iv  1881^  pt.  1,  p.  VL 
Poand  in  tbe  Huranian. 

D.  Oiapiiitold^ftomtliasiieftadiiBtaiidpliyilltooCttieBiiirib^  Aaaiysta  I7  A.  Saoar,  ZottsBta; 
Deatsdi.  saoL  OassO.,  voL  87,  IMI^p.  441. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

0 

90.25 

4.16 

.52 

.66 

3.69 

94.92 

.52 

1.04 

.31 

1.69 

98.11 
.43 
.43 

24.856 

H 

.06 

n:... !.. 

8 

0 

tt,0 

LOl 

fih.;.;.... 

.72 

1.52 

1.09 

73.854 

100.00 

100.00 

100.06 

99.779 

Rejecting  ash,  water,  and  sulphur,  these  analyses  assume  the  fol- 
lowing form,  comparable  with  the  analyses  of  other  coaly  substances: 

Recalculated  analyses  of  anthraxolite^  schungiUy  and  graphitoid. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

0 

91.53 

4.22 

.53 

3.72 

96.69 

.53 

1.05 

1.73 

99.12^ 
.44 
.44 

99  76 

H 

24 

N 

0 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

These  minerals,  and  many  anthracites  also,  might  be  properly 
described  as  metamorphic  coals.  They  can  not,  however,  even  in  the 
extreme  cases,  be  termed  graphitic,  for  they  consist  mainly  of  amor- 
phous carbon.  Graphite  is  a  crystalline  mineral,  and  upon  treat- 
ment with  powerful  oxidizing  agents  it  can  be  transformed  into  a 
substance  known  as  graphitic  acid,^  CnH^Og.  The  amorphous  car- 
bons do  not  yield  this  derivative,  and  Inostranzeff  failed  to  obtain  it 
from  schungite.  The  approach  to  graphite,  therefore,  is  empirical 
only,  and  not  constitutional — a  conclusion  which  needs  to  be  checked 
by  a  study  of  many  other  so-called  ''graphitic  coals."  That  term 
may  be  appUcable  in  some  cases,  but  they  are  yet  to  be  established. 

1  See  B.  C.  Biodie,  Llebig's  Annalen,  toI.  114, 1860,  p.  6. 
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THE   VARIATIONS    OF   COAIi. 

For  comparison  of  all  the  fuels,  starting  with  wooa  and  ending 
with  anthracite,  the  subjoined  table  has  been  compiled  from  the 
data  given  in  the  precedhig  pages.  In  the  case  of  wood  the  figure 
for  nitrogen  is  the  mean  of  the  determinations  by  Chevandier,  (jott- 
lieb  and  Hawes. 

Average  composition  of  fuels. 


Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Bituminous  coal 
Anthracite 


c 

H 

N 

49.65 

6.23 

0.92 

55.44 

6.28 

1.72 

72.95 

5.24 

1.31 

84.^4 

5.55 

1.52 

93.50 

2.81 

.97 

43.20 

35.56 

20.50 

8.69 

2.72 


This  table  may  be  restated  in  a  different  form,  so  as  to  show  the 
proportion  of  the  other  elements  to  100  parts  of  carbon.  It  then 
appears  as  follows: 

Comparative  proportions  of  constituents  of  fuels. 


Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Bituminous  coal 
Anthracite 


c 

H 

N 

100 

12.5 

1.8 

100 

11.3 

3.1 

100 

7.2 

L8 

100 

6.6 

1.8 

100 

3.0 

1.3 

87.0 
64.1 
28.1 
10.3 
2.9 


A  steady  decrease  in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  thus  becomes  apparent. 
The  data  for  nitrogen,  however,  are  less  conclusive,  because  of  the 
uncertainty  in  the  analyses  of  wood.  If  Hawes's  average  for  the 
acrogen  plants,  1.59  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  be  taken,  then  its  ratio 
becomes  3.1,  identical  with  the  figure  for  peat,  and  a  definite  decrease 
follows.  New  analyses  of  wood,  with  reference  especially  to  its 
nitrogen  content,  are  much  to  be  desired. 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  the  foregoing  table  reveals  still  another  fact, 
namely,  that  the  proportional  decrease  in  oxygen  is  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  hydrogen.  In  cellulose,  CeHioOg,  these  two  elements  exist 
in  exactly  the  proportions  required  to  form  water.  In  wood  the 
hydrogen  is  sUghtly  in  excess  of  that  ratio  (1 : 8),  and  the  excess 
steadily  increases  until,  in  anthracite,  it  is  proportionally  very  large. 
In  wood  the  ratio  is  nearly  1 :7;  in  anthracite,  roughly,  1:1. 

This  progressive  variation  in  the  ultimate  composition  of  the 
coals  impUes  a  corresponding  variation  in  their  proximate  character, 
a  class  of  changes  to  which  attention  has  already  been  called.    Even 

101381**— Bull.  491—11 46 
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the  crudest  analyBes  fure  conclusiye  in  regard  to  one  form  of  Tariir 
tion.  Peat,  ignited  in  a  coyered  crudble,  yields  much  volatile  mas- 
ter and  relatiyebjr  little  fixed  carbon.  In  lignite  the  fixed  carbon  is 
higher,  but  commonly  less  than  the  volatile  products.  Bituminous 
coal  is  progressiyeljr  richer  in  fixed  carbon,  while  in  anthracite  the 
volatile  portion  has  become  exceedingly  small.  This  particular 
variabiKty  is  so  characteristic  that  the  ratio  between  fixed  carbon 
and  volatile  matter  has  been  adopted  by  some  authorities  as  a  basb 
for  the  classification  of  coak.^  Such  a  method  of  classification  has 
the  merit  of  convenience,  for  it  requires  oniy  proximate  ana^rBcs^ 
which  are  numerous  and  easily  made,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  accura<^  is  often  questionable.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  volatOe  matter  varies  in  different  kinds  of  coal,  a  part  of  it  being 
combustible,  and  a  part  consisting  of  water  and  other  noncom- 
bustible  products  formed  during  the  process  of  burning.  In  fact, 
the  volatile  matter  is  exceedingly  complex,  as  is  shown  by  a  study  of 
the  substances  formed  when  coal  is  distilled  for  the  production  of 
illuminating  gas.  The  gas  itself  may  contain  hydrocarbons,  free 
hydrogen,  both  oxides  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  compounds  of  sul- 
phur. Ammoniacal  water  solutions  are  also  produced,  together  with 
coal  tar;  and  in  the  latter  a  number  of  complex  hydrocarbons  are 
found,  and  also  oxidized  bodies  such  as  phenol.  In  20  analyses  of 
coal  gas,  P.  F.  Frankland'  found  the  following  range  of  variations 
in  the  percentages  of  the  principal  constituents: 

Variations  in  composition  of  coal  ga», 

CO2 Oto   2.73 

O2 Oto   1.00 

N2 2.07  to  10.84 

H, 33.24  to  53.79 

CO 2.46  to   7.14 

CH4 36.66  to  42.93 

The  other  products  of  distillation,  obviously,  must  have  been 
equally  variable.  The  destructive  distillation  of  wood  yields  sub- 
stances quite  unlike  those  derived  from  coal;  methyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
and  acetic  acid  being  conspicuous  among  them.' 

On  account  of  this  distinction  between  the  combustible  and  non- 
combustible  portions  of  the  distillates  from  coal,  S.  W.  Parr*  has 
proposed  a  technical  classification  of  these  fuels  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  system  above  mentioned.  His  scheme  is  based  upon 
the  ratio  between  the  total  carbon  and  the  carbon  of  the  volatile 

1  Seo,  for  example,  P.  Frazer,  Trails.  Am.  Inst.  Mln.  Eng.,  vol.  6, 1877-78,  p.  430,  and  C.  A.  AahbunMr, 
idem,  vol.  14, 1886-86,  p.  708. 
s  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vd.  3, 1884,  p.  273. 

•  A  good  article  on  tbe  distillation  of  wood  is  in  Watts's  Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry,  vol.  3, 1898,  p. 
1020.   The  subject  can  not  he  discussed  at  length  here. 

*  Boo.  No.  8,  Illinois  Q«A.  Survey,  1900.    Also  Jour.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  vol.  28, 1906,  p.  1425. 
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matter,  which  latter  is  largely  but  not  wholly  combustible.  He  also 
takes  into  accoimt  the  percentage  of  ''inert  volatile"  matter,  which 
seemus  to  vary  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  different  groups  of 
coals.  M.  R.  Campbell/  on  the  other  hand,  has  argued  in  favor  of 
the  ratio  C :  H,  with  which  he  has  classified  the  analyses  made  at  the 
fuel-testing  plant.  These  classifications  are  chiefly  of  technological 
significance,  and  their  discussion  falls  outside  the  range  of  this  work. 
The  most  important  variations  in  coal,  however,  are  those  which 
were  outlined  under  lignite.  Passing  from  peat  to  anthracite  there 
is  a  progressive  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  himius  substances 
and  also  in  the  solubility  of  the  coals  in  various  reagents.  The 
necessary  details  to  illustrate  these  variations  have  already  been 
given  and  need  no  further  repetition  here. 

THE   GASES    IN   COAIj. 

Both  peat  and  coal,  the  latter  in  all  its  varieties,  contain  occluded 
gases,  often  in  large  amount.  In  coal  mines  they  sometimes  escape 
in  formidable  volume,  forming  the  so-called  choke  damp  and  fire 
damp  of  mining  parlance.  The  choke  damp  consists  of  carbon  dioxide 
or  nitrogen  or  both  together;  the  fire  damp  is  principally  methane. 

The  development  of  these  gases  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  coal  formation,  when  marsh  gas  was  produced,  along  with 
carbon  dioxide,  in  the  process  of  vegetable  decay.  The  evolution  of 
methane  from  swamps  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with 
reference  to  its  existence  in  petroleum  and  as  natural  gas.  Its  ema- 
nation from  peat  is  another  example  of  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
is  mentioned  now  for  the  reason  that  it  was  quantitatively  studied 
by  Websky.'  In  a  single  analysis  of  gas  extracted  from  peat  he 
obtained  the  following  percentages: 

COa 2.97 

CH4 43. 36 

Na 63.67 

100.00 

The  nitrogen  from  this  gas  is  presumably  a  residue  from  the  ground 
air,  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  having  been  consumed  partly  to  form 
carbon  dioxide  and  partly  water. 

The  gases  occluded  by  lignite,  so  far  as  our  information  now  goes, 
are  of  quite  a  different  character.  As  analyzed  by  J.  W.  Thomas," 
who  obtained  his  material  by  heating  lignite  in  vacuo  to  50°,  100°, 
and  200°,  successively,  they  consist  principally  of  carbon  dioxide,  with 

1  Prof.  Paper  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Na  48, 1906,  pp.  156-173.  See  also  P.  Fraser,  Bull.  Am.  Inst  Min.  Ecg., 
March,  1906;  L.  P.  Breckenridge,  BoU.  U.  8.  Oeol.  Survey  No.  325, 1907,  p.  68. 

>  Jour,  prakt  Chemle,  voL  92, 1864,  p.  76. 

*  Jour.  Chem.  Soc..  vol.  32, 1877,  p.  146.  See  also  Zitowitsch,  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  voL  6, 1873,  p.  79^ 
on  gases  from  Bohemian  lignites. 
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subordinate  earbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen,  and  inaignificaat  pIopo^ 
tiona  of  oxygen  and  hydrooarbone.  The  following  ezamplea  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  general  natme  of  his  analyses: 


Afudif$m  off^a»e»fnm  KgmU. 

A.  QaiftomBohHinlMillpiitByWrtnwIaditlOP*. 

B.  <hwftimB<wwyH<withltoldHgntttitJ>*;l<OgiMiofooalgw»it.l 

C.  O«frxHaiUieai]iieo(»lAtlOQ*,aiu9ei|bl9eei|tliB0t8iB. 

D.  StaimooaL   147.4  caMc  caaUmetOT  pi. 

S.  GwevahPwlfranttiiiplBDfMlMittMtoSOO'. 
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•  TI»€rwrlninnn!wtlnntipwi)iMydiicto>amiMfmtf 

Marsh  gas,  it  will  be  seen,  only  appears  in  the  product  of  heatiDg 
lignite  to  200°  after  decomposition  had  beguiu  In  these  lignites,  at 
least,  marsh  gas  is  not  normally  occluded,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  all  other  lignites  follow  the  same  rule.  It  is  desirable  that  many 
more  lignites  should  be  examined  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  they 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  The  samples  studied  by  Thomas  may 
possibly  be  exceptional. 

In  another  investigation  Thomas^  examined  the  gases  extracted  in 

vacuo  at  100°  from  cannel  coal  and  jet.    The  analyses  are  subjoined, 

with  a  statement  of  the  volume  of  gas  yielded  by  100  grams  of  each 

sample. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  cannel  coal  and  jet. 

A.  Wigan  cannel.    421.3  cubic  oentimetera  gas. 

B.  Wigan  cannel.    350.6  cubic  oenttmetere  gas. 

C.  Scotch  cannel,  Wilsontown.    16.8  cubic  oentimetere  gas. 

D.  Scotch  cannel,  Lesmahago.   55.7  cubic  oentimetere  gas. 

E.  Cannel  shale,  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.    55.7  cubic  oentlmetera  gas. 

F.  Whitby  jet    9a2  cubic  oentimetere  gE0. 


A 

B 
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D 

E 

F 

COo 

6.44 

80.69 

4.75 

9.05 

77.19 

7.80 

53.94 

84.55 

68.75 

10.93 

KjBLt    ..        .        .        ..T.........r.-T-.T. 

c^ 

• 

2.67 

c® : 

.91 

\/jU  in.........   ........•••••. 

86.90 

Nt"          ...  ... 

8.12 

'5.'96' 

46.06 

14.54 

28.58 

2.17 

*' a*  •••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1  lour.  Chem.  Soo.,  voL  30, 1878,  p.  144. 
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The  variations  here  are  most  remarkable.  Methane  predommates 
in  the  gases  from  two  cannels,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  in  the 
other  three.  In  jet  the  proportion  of  butane  is  extraordinary ,  espe- 
cially for  the  reason  that  jet  is  essentially  a  fossil  wood,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  lignite. 

The  gases  occluded  by  bituminous  coal  have  been  studied  by  several 
chemists.  E.  von  Meyer*  investigated  a  number  of  German  coals, 
and  also  a  series  from  the  north  of  England.  Several  coals  from  the 
Newcastle  region  were  studied  by  P.  P.  Bedson'  and  W.  McConnell." 
For  Welsh  coals  there  are  data  by  J.  W.  Thomas.*  In  Thomas's 
memoir  both  bituminous  coals  and  anthracite  are  included,  and  from 
it  I  select  the  following  analyses.  The  gases  were  extracted  at  100^ 
in  vacuo,  and  in  volumes  which  are  referred  to  the  uniform  standard 
of  100  grams  of  coal. 

Analyses  of  gases  from  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 

A.  Bitaminouscoal.   55.9 cubic  oentlmetera  gas. 

B.  BltnmiDoos  coal.   S9.7  cubic  centimeters  gas. 
C  Bltomiiiinisooal.   65.1  cubic  oenttmeten  gas. 

D.  Steam  coal.  147.4  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

E.  Steam  coal.  194.8  cubic  centimeters  gas. 

F.  Anthradte.  fiOO.6  cubic  ceolimetarsgM. 
O.  Anthradta.  655.5  cubic  centimetes  gas. 
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E 
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COa 

36.42 

9.43 
31.98 

2.25 
56.34 

5.44 
63.76 

1.05 
29.75 

18.90 

67.47 

1.02 

12.61 

5.04 

87.30 

.33 

7.33 

14.72 
84.18 

2.62 

cfll 

93.13 

X    *     

O, 

.80 
62.78 

No 

1.10 

4.25 

*^2*  •  ••••••••••••••••- 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  gases  obtained  by  Von  Meyer  from  Saxon  and  Westphalian 
coals  were  similarly  variable  in  composition.  In  some  of  them  ethane 
was  reported  up  to  23  per  cent;  and  also  hydrocarbons,  in  small 
amoimt,  of  imdetermined  character.  By  weight  the  gases  form  only 
a  fraction,  usually  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  any  coal. 

The  variability  thus  shown  may  be  easily  misinterpreted.  The 
coals  emit  gases  even  in  the  mines,  and  the  laboratory  samples,  there- 
fore, do  not  represent  the  true  character  of  the  material  under  ground. 
Something  is  lost  in  transit  from  the  mine  to  the  laboratory,  and  its 
amount  is  conditional  upon  the  texture  of  the  coal.  A  hard,  compact 
anthracite  retains  much  of  its  gaseous  charge;  a  porous  coal,  on  the 

4 

>  Jour,  prakt.  Chemie,  2d  ser.,  vol.  5, 1872,  pp.  144,  407;  vol.  t,  1873,  p.  389.    Data  reproduoed  in  Peroy's 
Metallurgy,  vol.  1, 1875,  p.  288. 

>  Trans.  North  of  England  Inst  ICln.  lieofa.  Eng.,  vol.  37,  p.  345. 
s  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  13, 1804,  p.  2ft. 

i  Jour.  Cbam.  Boo.,  vol.  28, 1870,  p.  793. 
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othdr  handi  will  lose  much.  So  we  see  that  the  bitunimous  cods  cos- 
tain,  as  a  rule,  less  gas  in  the  laboratory  than  the  anthracites,  although 
the  bituminous  mines  are  the  most  seriously  affected  by  fire  damp. 
In  the  coal  beds  themselyes  the  bituminous  coals  are  richest  in 
gaseous  occlusions.  MiOonnell,  in  the  memoir  preyiously  died, 
also  points  out  that  in  the  Newcastle  region  the  older  and  deeper  coals 
contain  the  most  methane,  while  in  the  younger  seams  carbon  dioxid 
may  predominate  even  to  the  exclusion  of  combustible  gasea.  In  his 
investigation  of  the  Welsh  coals,  Thomas  analyssed  14  samples  of  gases 
emitted  from  crevices  or '  'blowers  "  in  the  mines,  and  found  that  thejr 
contained  from  47.37  to  97.65  per  cent  of  methane,  with  over  94 
per  cent  in  all  but  two  of  them.  Other  earlier  analyses  of  collieiT 
gases  have  told  essentially  the  same  story .^  Methane  is  the  piindptl 
gas  of  coal  beds. 

ABTlFICIAIi   COAIiS. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  artificial  coals  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  information  upon  the  genesis  of  the  natural 
products.  Two  lines  of  research  are  represented  in  these  efforts,  but 
neither  has  yet  led  to  any  final  condusions. 

In  the  fiiBt  class  of  experiments  it  was  sought  to  produce  coals  bj 
pressure.  W.  Spring'  subjected  peat  to  a  pressure  of  6,000  atmos- 
pheres, and  transformed  it  into  a  hard;  black,  brilliant  solid  which 
was  outwardly  indistinguishable  from  coal.  On  the  other  hand,  R. 
Zeiller,'  worhing  with  pressures  of  2,000  to  6,000  kilograms  to  the 
square  centimeter,  found  that  peat  and  also  the  ^'ulmic  acid"  from 
the  paper  coals  of  Russia  were  merely  compacted  without  change 
of  chemical  character.  They  retained  their  solubility  in  atomonia 
and  showed  no  evidence  of  a  true  transformation  into  coal.  Some 
experiments  by  Gtlmbel,^  who  subjected  lignite  to  pressures  as  high 
as  20,000  atmospheres,  showed  that  even  under  such  conditions  no 
serious  changes  were  produced  and  that  the  vegetable  structure  was 
in  great  measure  preserved. 

In  the  second  class  of  experiments  heat  is  used  as  the  transforming 
agent.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  charcoal  burning  wood  is  heated 
out  of  free  access  of  air,  decomposition  ensues,  volatile  matter  is 
expelled,  and  a  form  of  amorphous  carbon  finally  remains  in  the 
kiln.  Violette,*  who  has  studied  this  process  with  great  care,  found 
that  when  wood  was  heated  nearly  to  400°  in  a  sealed  tube,  78.5  per 

1  See  O.  Blsdiof,  Edlnburs^  New  Phil.  Jour.,  vol.  29, 184D,  p.  309;  vol.  30, 1840,  p.  127;  T.  Qraham,  Mem. 
Chem.  See.,  vol.  3, 1846,  p.  7;  Lyon  Playfedr,  Mom.  Qeol.  Survey  Great  Britain,  vol.  1, 1846,  p.  460.  A 
reoent  paper  on  the  gases  in  ooal  is  by  F.  O.  Trobridge,  Jour.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  vol.  25, 1906,  p.  1129. 

>  Bull.  Acad.  Belgique,  vol.  40, 1880,  p.  367. 

*  Bull.  Soc.  g6ol.  France,  3d  sen,  vol.  12, 1884,  p.  680. 

*  Sitzungsb.  Math.-phys.  Classe,  K.-bayer.  Akad.  Wlss.,  Mflnchen,  vol.  IS,  1883,  p.  141. 

*  Annales  chim.  phys.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  32, 18S1,  p.  304. 
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cent  of  it  remained  as  a  solid  residue  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  fatty  coal.  In  this  case  the  volatile  substances  exerted  a  great 
pressure  upon  the  contents  of  the  tube,  and  a  product  very  different 
from  ordinary  charcoal  was  formed.  By  heating  wood  under  con- 
ditions which  permitted  the  volatile  matter  to  escape,  he  obtained 
a  series  of  charcoals  which  varied  in  composition  according  to  the 
temperature  at  which  they  were  prepared.  The  experiments  were 
conducted  at  temperatures  ranging  from  150^  to  the  melting  point 
of  platinum;  and  his  analyses  of  the  products  thus  formed,  28  in 
all,  show  progressive  changes,  analogous  to  the  changes  observed  in 
the  passage  from  wood  to  anthracite.  The  charcoals,  however,  are 
not  identical  with  coal,  but  differ  from  it  both  texturally  and 
chemically.  A  finished  charcoal  is  really  the  analogue  of  coke,  being 
in  fact  the  coke  of  wood;  but  in  its  preparation  it  is  possible  to  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  breaking  down  of  the  original  ligneous  fiber.  For 
that  reason  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  chemistry  of  charcoal  burning 
should  be  studied  much  more  in  detail  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

Violette's  experiments  with  wood  in  sealed  tubes  were  not  the  first 
of  their  kind.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Sir  James  Hall 
obtained  an  artificial  coal  by  heating  wood  in  a  closed  cylinder  of 
iron,  and  in  1850  or  1851  C.  Cagniard-Latour*  performed  essentially 
the  same  experiment  in  tubes  of  glass.  These  earlier  experiments, 
however,  were  merely  quaUtative,  for  the  products  obtained  were  not 
analyzed. 

In  1879  Fremy'  published  an  interesting  series  of  observations, 
based  upon  experiments  with  carbohydrates  other  than  cellulose,  and 
upon  the  so-csJled  ^'ulmic  acid"  from  two  sources.  One  example  of 
ulmic  acid  was  extracted  from  peat;  the  other  was  prepared  from  a 
constituent  of  woody  ti.  jue  to  which  Fremy  gave  the  name  vasculose. 
The  substances  were  all  heated  in  sealed  glass  tubes  to  temperatures 
which  seem  to  have  been  near  300^  and  yielded  residues  which 
behaved  in  all  respects  like  coal.  When  heated  to  redness,  they 
gave  off  water,  gas,  and  tar  and  left  behind  a  remainder  of  coke. 
These  artificial  coals  had  the  following  composition: 

Compoiition  of  artificial  coals. 


Coal  from  sugar 

Coal  from  starch 

Coal  from  gum  arable 

Coal  from  ulmic  acid,  peat 

Coal  frx)m  ulmic  acid,  vasculose. 


c 

H 

66.84 

4.78 

68.48 

4.68 

78.78 

5.00 

76.06 

4.99 

78.78 

5.31 

28.43 
26.84 
16.22 
18.95 
18.26 


1  Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  32, 1851,  p.  205. 


s  Idem,  vol.  88, 1870,  p.  1048. 
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The  edmilaritj  of  these  products  to  natural  coaky  especially  in  the 
last  three  examples,  is  evident. 

The  most  recent  experiments  of  this  order  seem  to  be  those  of  S. 
Stein.^  He  heated  wood  with  water  in  sealed  tubes,  but  at  different 
temperatures,  and  partiallj  analyzed  the  coaly  substances  thus 
obtained.    IBs  results  are  briefly  as  follows: 

BxperimgnU  to  obtain  oocly  producUjrom  wood. 
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280 
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77.6 

4.1 
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5 

8L3 

3.8 

Here  we  have  a  series  of  products,  ranging  in  composition  from  a 
substance  near  peat  to  one  more  closely  resembling  coal.  Only,  it 
must  be  obserred,  the  hydrogen  toward  the  end  of  the  series  is  lower 
than  in  coals  showing  the  same  percentage  of  carbon.  The  parallel- 
ism between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  substances  is  therefore  not 
quite  complete.  The  natural  inference  from  this  conclusion  is  that 
agencies  other  than  heat  and  pressure  have  taken  part  in  the  car- 
bonization of  vegetable  matter,  and  these  may  have  been  microbian 
in  character.  The  function  of  heat  is  to  decompose  the  organic  com- 
plexes; that  of  pressure  is  to  retard  the  change  and  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  volatile  products;  the  combin^  '  effect  must  vary  with 
variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  two  agencies.  If  an  exact  adjust- 
ment of  heat  and  pressure  could  be  arranged,  it  is  possible  that  a 
true  artificial  coal  might  be  prepared,  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  experiments  with  sealed  tubes  appear 
to  be  irrelevant.  The  change  of  woody  fiber  to  peat  or  lignite  is 
initiated  at  low  temperatures  and  under  nearly  atmospheric  pressiure, 
conditions  quite  \mlike  those  which  either  Violette  or  Stein  adopted. 
As  the  rotted  material  becomes  buried  the  pressure  upon  it  increases; 
but,  except  where  igneous  intrusions  have  operated,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  especially  high  temperatures  have  been  at  work.  The 
element  of  time,  however,  must  be  considered.  The  natural  processes 
are  carried  on  slowly;  and  it  may  be  that  the  laboratory  methods 
merely  accelerate  them.  So  far,  then,  the  experiments  are  pertinent 
but  inconclusive.  They  certainly  do  not  cover  all  the  ground.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  moderate  temperatures  and  pressures,  oper- 

1  Cbem.  Centralbl.,  1901,  pt.  2,  p.  960.    From  a  Hungarian  original  which  I  have  not  seen. 
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ating  for  a  long  time,  may  produce  results  resembling  those  which 
are  brought  about  hurriedly  in  the  laboratory. 

In  order  to  account  for  what  we  might  call  the  anthragenetic 
process,  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed.  J.  F.  Hofmann/  for 
example,  has  used  the  analogy  offered  by  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  grain,  flax,  and  hay,  and  suggested  that  somethii^  of  the 
same  sort  may  happen  in  the  buried  materials  from  which  coal  is 
formed.  In  that  phenomenon  heat  is  generated  by  fermentation, 
and  when  actual  inflammation  is  prevented  for  lack  of  air  a  partial 
carbonization  may  occur.  In  cases  of  this  kind  heat  is  generated 
locally  and  an  imperfect  combustion  occurs.  Hofmann's  suggestions 
are  interesting,  but,  so  far  as  the  formation  of  coal  is  concerned,  the 
evidence  in  their  favor  is  very  incomplete. 

How  far  micro-organisms  are  active  in  the  formation  of  coal  is 
doubtful.  They  abound  in  the  stagnant  waters  of  swamps,  and 
certainly  have  much  to  do  with  the  earlier  stages  of  vegetable  decay. 
They  start  the  process,  but  at  the  same  time  they  generate  antiseptic 
compounds  which  limit  their  activity.  Peat,  not  far  below  the  sur- 
face, is  distinctly  antiseptic  and  inimical  to  microbian  life.  Never- 
theless, a  number  of  authorities  have  argued  strongly  in  favor  of 
these  organisms  as  principal  agents  in  anthragenesis.  B.  Renault' 
has  found  their  remains  in  lignite  and  coal  in  significant  abundance 
and  variety. 

THE   CONSTITXjnON    OF   COAIj, 

In  the  preceding  pages,  under  other  captions,  I  have  cited  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  relative  to  the  substances  found  in  coal  or  from 
which  coal  has  been  derived.  Its  vegetable  origin  is  clear  and  needs 
no  further  discussion  now;  it  present  constitution  is  more  difficult 
to  determine. 

The  question  of  constitution  presents  itself  under  two  aspects,  the 
one  structural  the  other  chemical.  On  the  one  side  microscopic  evi- 
dence is  available,  and  it  is  seen  that  coal  contains  vegetable  remains, 
micro-organisms,  resinoid  bodies,  and  so  on.  In  some  coals  spores  or 
spore  cells  are  abundant;'  in  others,  as  shown  by  Renault,  remains  of 
algse  are  found.  The  lignites  are  obviously  derived  from  woody  fiber, 
and,  in  short,  in  many  cases  the  proximate  origin  of  the  coals  is  not 

1  Zeitschr.  angew.  Cbemie,  1902,  p.  821. 

s  Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  min.,  3d  ser.,  voL  13, 1899,  p.  666;  voL  14, 1800,  p.  1.  Bee  also  L.  Lemltee,  Idem,  4th  ser., 
YoL  4, 1906,  pp.  861, 1248,  and  voL  6, 1906,  p.  273.  Also  in  Compt  rend.  vm.  Cong.  gfioL  inteniat,  1900, 
p.  602.  Lemi^  regards  the  soluble  or  diastatic  ferments,  derived  from  living  vegetation,  as  also  operative 
in  the  process  of  vegetable  decay. 

s  See  J.  W.  Dawson,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  1, 1871,  p.  256.  E.  Orton  (idem,  vol.  24, 1882,  p.  171) 
states  that  spore  cases  are  abundant  in  the  '' sub-Carboniferous ''  rocks  of  Ohio,  and  are  also  found  in  the 
Devonian.  On  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  natural  hydrocarbons,  resins,  and  coals,  see  Fischer  and 
Rust,  Zeitschr.  Kryst.  Min.^  voL  7, 1882,  p.  209.  The  important  memoiis  by  Bertrand  and  Renault  and 
by  Jeffrey  have  already  been  referred  to. 
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difficult  to  determine.  Their  stnicturey  mioroecopic  or  maeroeoopic, 
tells  a  pretty  clear  story. 

On  the  cliemical  side  the  problems  are  much  less  simple.  The 
proximate  constituents  of  coal  are  most  imperfectly  known  and  the 
little  knowledge  we  have  is  mainly  quaUtatiye.  The  necessaiy 
inyestigations  are  difficult,  the  methods  are  not  well  f onnulatedy  and 
the  available  data  are  scattered  and  fragmentary.  To  what  extent 
free  carbon  exists  in  coals  is  still  an  open  question.  It  is  probably 
absent  from  lignite  and  abundant  in  the  extreme  anthracites;  but 
its  quantitative  determination  can  not  be  affected  by  any  known 
analytical  process. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  attack  upon  the  problem  in  ques- 
tion. First,  by  means  of  solvents,  to  extract  certain  constituents  d 
coal  and  to  identify  them.  Some  of  these  constituents,  which  are 
commonly  small  in  amount,  can  be  dissolved  by  gasoline,  ether,  ben- 
zene, chloroform,  alcohol,  and  other  organic  solvents.  The  extractive 
matter  thus  obtained  is,  unfortunately,  not  simple,  but  seems  to  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  substances  whose  nature  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
By  handling  large  quantities  of  material  these  bodies  may  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  abundance  for  more  complete  investigation,  and  their 
separation  into  definite  fractions  is  by  no  means  hopeless.*  The 
remarkable  solvent  action  of  pyridine  upon  some  of  the  constituents 
of  coal,  as  studied  in  recent  years  by  several  investigators,*  also  offers 
a  promising  line  of  attack  upon  the  problems. 

Alkaline  solvents,  such  as  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  and  ammo- 
nia, dissolve,  as  we  have  already  seen,  humic  substances  from  peat 
and  brown  coal,  but  not  from  the  older  carbons.  These  substances 
are  indefinite,  but  in  time  their  nature  may  be  determined,  and  their 
correlation  with  the  ligneous  carbohydrates  ought  then  to  become 
possible.  If,  however,  as  is  supposed,  some  coals  are  derived  from 
gelatinous  algee,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex.  The  chemical 
constitution  of  those  forms  of  vegetation  is  still  very  obscure.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  mistake  has  been  made,  by  chemists  engaged 
in  the  study  of  coal,  of  assuming  that  the  celluloses  are  the  chief 
starting  points — an  assumption  which  is  not  unqualifiedly  tnie.  Car- 
bons of  animal  origin  also  require  attention.  Much  preliminary  work 
of  this  kind  remains  to  be  done. 

The  direct  separation  of  its  constituents  from  coal  is,  however, 
possible  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Hence  the  second  line  of 
attack,  the  conversion  of  these  bodies  into  recognizable  derivatives, 

I  On  this  subject  see  the  authorities  already  dted.  Also  P.  Sleiunaim,  Preuas.  Zeltschr.  Beiie-,  Hfltten* 
u.  Salinenwesen,  vol.  39, 1891„p.  27.  F.  Muck  (Die  Chemie  der  Stelnkohte,  Letpilg,  1801)  gives  a  good  sum- 
mary of  earlier  investlgatioDs  by  Dondocfli  Reinsch,  et&  An  interesting  memoir  by  W.  C.  Andereon  (Proc. 
Phllos.  Soc.  Qlaqgow,  voL  20, 1807,  p.  72)  also  describes  a  number  of  Important  experiments. 

s  T.  Baker,  Trans.  Inst.  liln.  Eng.,  voL  20, 1000,  p.  150;  and  P.  P.  BedsoD,  Jour.  Soc  Cham.  Ind.,  voL  27, 
1006,p.l47.   SeealsoE.I>onath,Cbem.Z€itung,voL82,1006,p.l2n. 
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is  also  essential.  Not  only  do  we  need  more  experiments  along  the 
line  developed  by  Donath,  whose  distmction  between  the  lignites  and 
the  true  coals  has  already  been  discussed,  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  study  of  oxidation  products,  chlorine  derivatives,  etc. 
For  example,  in  addition  to  the  researches  upon  the  nitrocompounds 
derivable  from  coal  and  the  chlorination  experiments  reported  to  the 
British  Association,  there  are  investigations  like  that  conducted  by 
L.  Schinnerer  and  T.  Morawsky.*  These  chemists  fused  lignite  with 
caustic  soda,  and  by  distillation  of  the  melt  obtained  pyrocatechin, 
which  is  a  benzene  derivative.  The  true  coals,  so  far  as  examined, 
did  not  yield  this  compoimd,  which  seems  to  have  been  produced 
from  the  resinoid  constituents  of  the  lignite.  By  experiments  of  this 
order  the  compounds  existing  in  coal  can  be  correlated  with  other 
substances  of  known  constitution,  and  some  at  least  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  may  be  solved.  The  future  chemistry  of  coal  will 
be  shaped  by  a  study  of  its  immediate  constitution  and  not  by  the 
multipUcation  of  empirical  analyses. 

^  Ber.  Deatach.  chem.  OeselL,  voL  5, 1872,  p.  186. 
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